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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
[.—Resforation and Translation of the Inscription on the Bhitdri Ldt, 

with critical and historical remarks. By the Rev. W. H. Mut, 

1D. D., Principal of Bishop's College, Vice-President, &c. &t. 

The discovery in the GAazipur district, of « pillar with an inscrip- = 
tion bearing the same royal names and genealogy as No. 2 on that - 
of -dilahabed, and continuing the series downward by three or four uy 
generations from Sawepea-ourra, the principal subject of panegyric 
‘n both, might be expected to furnish valuable supplementary infor- f 


mation on points which that monument left in obscurity. What was 

the seat and extent of the empire of this Gurra dynasty, and what 

was the precise place which the acts and events there described bore 

in the general history of Northern India in the ages that followed 

the great eras of VicmaMApITTA and Sd.ivsnawa,—aere points on idk 

which we might hope to gain more light by a document of thie length, = 

when from any others which the progress of antiquarian discovery has 7 
The information obtained from this inscription, though mot = 

altogether destitute of new and interesting particulars relating to the 

state of India at the time of these kings, as I hope to shew in the few A 

historical remarks subjoined to the reading and translation, is yet far 

from affording the desired satisfaction on the principal points just men- \ 

tioned. Except the bare point of succession, and some adventures rather vr 

alluded to than related in verses ofa somewhat obscure. style of et 8 | 


beyond what is obtained from the numismatic tesearches 0 ably and 4 
jndefutigably conducted by our Secretary. Whether a more complete ict 


ib ; : 
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transcript would much increase our information from this source, 
may also be doubted. Lieutenant Cunxincnam, to whose zeal and 
activity the inqguirers into Indian antiquities are so deeply indebted, 
states that he made the transcript of this Bhitéri inseription under 
very serious disadvantages: but I am not disposed to attribute to 
any imperfections arizing from this cause, the whole or even the 
greater part of the errors discoverable in the inscription as now exhi- 
bited. Some are certainly chargeable on the sculptor who formed 
the letters on the pillar, unfaithfully representmg the remembered or 
written archetype before him: and these errors are of sufficient mag- 
nitude to induce the probable belief, that others occasioning more 
perplexity im the deciphering, may have arisen from the same source. 
From whatever source, however, they proceed, they are capable of 
being completely detected and amended in all the earlier part of the 
inéeription : viz. the introduction, and the laudatory verses that follow; 
but when the verse suddenly ceases or changes, and that in the midst 
of the stanza, oz it does about the middle of the 14th line on the 
pillar,—it is impossible to say how fur errors of the same kind with 
those before found and corrected, (such as this sudden cessation itself 
seems to indicate) may have produced the general unintelligibility of 
the document until we come to its last line, the 19th. With the 
exception of these four lines and a half, the rest, notwithstanding the 
indistinctness of many of the letters (indicated by the frequent double 
readings and occasional lacune in Lieutenant Cunxincnam's pencil 
copy), and the more serious difficulty arising from the positive error 
above mentioned, may be interpreted with sufficient confidence. 

That I may not, however, seem to be gratuitously imputing error 
to an unknown artist more than twelve centaries dead, with a view to 
screen the want of skill or accuracy in his living transcribers and 
interpreters,—I am bound to make good the charge in question in 
detail, and in a manner that may bring conviction to the mind 
of every competent scholar. The substitution of a for # in the 
word warrem: (cobibili iri) in the 6th line, is certainly 
the mistake of the graver, not ‘of his copyist : as is also the equally 
evident substitution in the following line of the trisyllable feat 
priiiter for its synonyme T=¥} prithet (the earth) ; where the latter 
word of two long syllables is j ¥ required by the measure 
of the verse, indicated as it is by alf the kaa and subsequent 
words in & manner not to be mistaken, These words in theit 
written forms in the ancient character, are too unlike what are 





severally substituted for them to muke this the possible error of a 


European copyist unacquainted with Sanscrit,—while they are pre- 
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cisely such mistakes as a Hindu superficially acquainted with that 


Janguage might most easily commit, if uninspected, in a work like 
this: the former arising from an ignorant confusion of two words of 
similar sound, but wholly different ‘etymology as well as meaning.— 
the latter from total inattention to the rules of metrical harmony. 
Now the existence of two such glaring errors of the sculptor, uncor- 
wected, renders it highly probable that we should impute to him 
‘a large proportion, if not the whole, of the seven following equally 
manifest errors, (which might in their own nature, the first especially, 
be os ensily committed by the European tracer of a facsimile.) 

1. We heve in line 8, at the close of the first metrical stanza, one 
S instead of two in the words wat aouartta required to close the 
verse in the Mdnini measure 





{ with no room whatever in the facsimile for the missing letter. 

, 9. We have in the beginning of line 10, the syllables few with not 
the least space between them—though it is absolutely certain that a 7 
ought to be there, no other syllable making a word with the syllables 
afef preceding, viz. the word pranihila from the close of the 9th 

: line. . 

$. Again in line 10, we have in the facsimile @@ where the measure 

| cannot possibly admit more than the latter of these two syllables, 

viz. the long € in 329. ‘ 
4. We have in line 12, the syllables nfefatein without the least 

‘nterval in the facsimile between the first and second of them,— 

though the first is the penultimate of a connected and well defined 

stanza, and the four following ure as evidently the beginning of 
another; the verse thus requiring, as does the sense independently of 

the verse, the syllable € to close the former stanza with the word 

5. We have in line 13, the syllables @ fr in close juxta-posi- A 


tion, not only contrary to the rules of saadfi, which in verse 
ing syllables to be the penultimate of a Mdnini line, while the latter 
appears equally from the following ones to be the third syllable 
of the next: so that there are absolutely required three syllables for 
which there if no space whatever in the facsimile; viz. either qIfqg ~ 
which { have éupplied, or something equivalent, to close one line of 
6. There is no adequate space for the seven syllables required to — | 
be supplied at the beginning of the 14th line on the pillar to com- 
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mence the second line of the stanza there, though the continuance 
of the same measure is so clearly marked by what precedes and what 
immediately follows; and 

7. What is still more strange, that measure closes with the second 
line of the stanza; what follows being as irreducible to metre os to 

With these nine specimens of most evident error in as many 
vente the inscription, the two last errors implying the skipping of 

everal syllables at once,—and closed with the fact that there is no 
iatey sa number of Mdnini stanzas of four lines, but 54 only from 
their commencement in the 7th line of the pillar,—the grounds of 
conjectural emendation were too slight for its probable application, 
when the guide of metre was wanting. Accordingly from the 14th 
to the last line of the pillar, which supplied a stanza in the ordinary 
Anustubh measure, (a space constituting, about one quarter of the 
inscription,) I have been content to groupe together those syllables 
which formed connected meanings, leaving the rest in which no euch 
connexion appeared, uncopied: and ubandoning, with respect to 
them, a task 60 much resembling that which the Chaldean king 
imposed on his magicians;—that of supplying the dream as well as 
the interpretation. 

After this explanation, I proceed to exhibit the text, together with 
an English version of those three quarters of the inscription which are 
sufficiently intelligible, beginning with the seven lines of prose, that 
declare the genealogy and the succession. 


Line of 
a Le 
ls 
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12, facwagl als antae- mated 

afcanawaiusitaa oe (=) 6 

= feta feta ufc si gare wae 
; 13. trate Lau Nh a fexer[ar ret | | 
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2 Of the liberator of the greatest kings, jneomparable on the earth,—by 

; whom loads of forest timber are collected for the holocoustic service of 
Ixpna, Vanuxa and Yasa by the completion of sacrifices bearing the 
flavour of the waters of all the four circumambient oceans,— whose glory 278 
reaches to the frmament,—who on every side bestows ee as the 
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golden-sided mountain (Meru),—by whom Meru himself might be borne 

aloft.in the piercing talons of his mighty arm,—the great grandson of the 
great king Guera,—grandson of the great king Gaatorxacna,—son of the 
great king, the sovereign of kings, Cuaspra-curra,—maternal grandson 

of Licenavi,—born of the great goddess-like Custa'na-pe'vi,—the great 
king, the sovereign of kings, Samupna-ourra,— | 

Of him, when the accepted son was pronounced to be the son of Devi, 
daughter of Maua‘parrya, the incomparable worshipper of the supreme 
Buacavat (Camuxa), the grent king, the sovereign of kings, Cuaxpna- 
avpta,—then his son, before addicted to illiberality, and a man of great 
parsimony, was purified by the waters of destiny. Such was the excellent 
blessedness of the worshipper of the supreme Bnagavart, the great king, 
the sovereign of kings, Cuma'na-ourta, celebrated for his mildness of 
disposition, and of subdued passions united to accumulated fame,—a 
blessedness pervading even the forests and desert lands. 

Feree. 

Having well surmounted the eslamities that oppressed the earth, the 
chief and unique hero of the Gupta race, of face like a lotus, displays the 
glory of conquest ; even he, by name Scanpa-overa of distinguished and 
spotless renown,—who in the spirit of his own dreadful deeds danced 
in the fierce dance, (S1va-like after his vengeance for Sira’s death.) 

Possessed of a clear insight into the profound wisdom of the Tantras, 
with a spirit of unceasing silence (on their incommunicable mysterics— 
and in accordance with their precept and discipline) mangling the flesh of 
the refractory in successive victories;—he by whom their challenge to 
battle being accepted and answered, forms o splendid spectacle in every 
quarter of the earth,—is declared even by alien princes to be one whose 
mind could not be shaken by sudden and unexpected calamity. 

For afterwards by him to whom the keeping of his treasure was com- 
mitted,—the boundary which was given asa sacred deposit, and worthy 
to be extended to the extremities of the earth—was treacherously taken 
away, and the prosperity of the family removed from it,—(even by him 
the minister aforesaid) coveting the wealth of that family, having previ- 
ously professed much attachment in words, but destitute of the light (of 
truth), and followed by calamitous defection. | 

Vet (having conquered) the land, his left foot was fixed there on a 
throne yet untrodden by mortals, and having obtained excellent room, — 
and laid by his weapons, he reposed from war on his (insccessible) moun 
tain. His pure and noble exploits, the exploits of a man of unspotted 
fame, although long opposed by the kings of the excellent seven hills, are 
now sung even by them. : 

In every region did men surround that young prince, when his father _ 
had gone to heaven, aa one who had attained most illustrious prosperity ; 
whom his father's brother and the other chiefs did first (thus surround, 
hailing him) as their new sovereign, in the midst of the joy of conquest, 
with tears in their eyes, 
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May he who is like Corsiea still obeying his mother De'vani, after 
his foes are vanquished, he of golden rays, with merey protect this my 
design. 


Whatever prinecé in this place perpetually worships this sacred image, 
is considered by Rupna (Stva) himself as one whose understanding is 
ennobled and rendered praise-worthy by this affectionate devotion, even in 
the land of Anwa (Ispna) and the other celestials. 

Remarks on the above Inscription. 

The parentage of Samvpna-curta son of Cuanpna-curra, which 
closed the AMoiabed inscription, forms in nearly the same words the 
beginning of the present; and his panegyric which pervaded the 
earlier monument, is” the ae mec cra in the — ag? of this. 





| Cihimaiaubes the second: whom it iene most obvious'on the 
first reading of the names* to identify with the expected son and 
; heir of the 18th line of the pillar of Allahabad, the offspring of 
Samupna-oteta and bis principal queen the daughter of the proud 
: princess Saxndmicd. This identification, however, is removed by 
the terms of the inscription itself: this son does not sueceed by right 
: of primogeniture, but as peculiarly selected (parigrifita) on account 
of his eminent virtues from the rest of the family or families of the 
polygamist king, and is the offspring not of Sanniuica's daughter, 
but of the daughter of a prince named Mandoarrra. The son and 
suecessor of Cuanxpnra-ovrra I]. is Comdna-ovrta, who is represented 
as having been a very unprincely character at the time of his father's: 
: adoption a¥ heir to the throne; but having been disciplined by some” 
unnamed fortune, becomes on his own accession to the throne, | 
an emulator of the mild virtues and the Vaishnava devotion of his c 
parent. The next king is Scanna-curta, who may be most pro-— 
bably supposed to be the son of his immediate predecessor Cumina- 
courts: but on this point, the verse which here takes the place of | 
j the more narrative prose, is unfortunately silent.. We only hear of 
ished fame as a warrior: and that his piety, cor 1 
with his acts, does not take the same ‘turn with’ that of his two: 
nearest predecessors, of devotion to Visaxv the Preserver, but attach: ° 
ed itself to the opposite system now so prevale ‘in this part of 
India, the deep, mysterious and sanguinary syatem of the Tantra é 
| SISA PRL See Se” SS } Rest 
* See p. 644 of volume V. » + eS gi, 
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of his eventual triumph over a more formidable enemy than all, a 
treacherous minister, who for a time succeeds in dispossessing him 
of his kingdom. After vanquishing, however, the rival monarcha of 
the seven hills, and resting peacefully on his Inurels in his inacces- 
sible mountain throne, (localities which carry us away from the 
immediate vicinity of the Ganges, but whether towards the north or 
Central India we have no means of determining,) this worthy wor- 
shipper of Stva and Durea ascends to heaven: and his brother 
and the other chiefs, with mingled feelings of grief and affectionate 
allegiance, proclaim his young child the heir to his father's crown 
and conguests, This youth is described as obedient to the queen 
dowager his mother, as was Catsuna to his mother Devaxt’; but 
the part of the inscription that proceeds to speak of him is con- 





P 


-_ 
‘ 
7 
4 
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fused and unintelligible; neither does he appear to he once named a 


unless we conceive some letters of line 18 to give his name thus : 
Maursa-paira-aurta, (the Gupta attached to Siva, or beloved by Siva,) 
He is probably the Mamewpaa-curra whose name occurs in several 
of the newly discovered coins of this dynasty, 


The royal family of the Guptas, therefore, as adapted to the time | 
sovereigns, or those to whom the prefix Mahardja Adhirdja belongs, 


in the order of their succession. 
Gurra, a Raéja of the Solar line. 


GuaToTxacna, ditto ditto, | ag vi lik 


I. Cuanpaa-curra L —@—Coma‘na-pevi', MawWa’-DAITra, 
ee rps qscen consort. whose daughter was 


2. SAMUDRA-GUPTA, —_-3—. De'vr', 
| one of the queens of 
SAMUOMA-OUFTA. 


3. Cuaxpaa-curra IL 
| al 


4, Coma‘na-cupra, 


whose som probably was ah tei 


4, Scan DA-GOUPTA, . ete | & 


S.A young prince (MAnENDmA-cupra ?) 2: 
4 minor at the date of this inscription, 


P — | 
’ = = 9 ws + 
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One remarkable fact, learnt solely from this inscription, is the 
prevalence at the time of the Gupta dynasty, of the two opposite 
sectarian forms of later Hindu worship: that of the exclusive devo- 
tees of Visunv on the one hand, whose favorite authority is the 
celebrated poem (probably inserted among the Puranas by the com- 
paratively recent grammarian Vorrpeva) called the Srimad Bhdgavata : 
and thatof the worshippersof Stva and his female energies on the other, 
whose text books are those singular compounds of Cabalistic mys- 
tery, licentiousness and blood, the Agamas or Tantras.—The princes 
CHanpaa-ourra and Coma‘Ra-ovrta are expressly commemorated as 
belonging to the former class, and Scanpa-curra os an adherent of the 
latter, And here [ must recall an observation that I hazarded when 
commenting on the Allahabad inscription, (J.A. 5. vol. iii.p. 268,) that 
the worship of the Saktis, with its existing mysteries and orgics, was 
most probably unknown in India at the date of that monument. The 
terms in which that species of devotion is spoken of about a century 


after, in the second* of the metrical stanzas in the present Bhifdrt 


inscription, shews that the same system was even then dominant, and 
sufficiently powerful und seducing to enlist kings among its votaries. 
And while this (if I am correct in supposing the age of the Gupta 
dynasty to be Somewhere between the Ist and 9th centuries of our 


era), may be among the earliest authentic notices of that mode of 


worshipping Baarmava and Céur’,—the mention of it at all furnishes 
an additional proof to my mind of the impossibility} of referring these 
monuments to the earlier age of Cuanpra-ovrra Mavera, or that 
of Ausxanpsenr the Great, and the century immediately following. 

A far more plausible hypothesis is the identification of this Gupta 


dynasty, with that which is mentioned in the prophetico-historical 


part of the Vishna-Purina, (Book iv. chap. 24,) a8 arising in this 


precise tract of country, contemporaneously with other dynasties in 


different parts of India, during the turbulent period that followed 


the extinction of the last race of Indian sovereigns that reigned in. 


MagadAa, and the irruption of Sace and other foreign tribes from 
the north-west, The dominion of the Guptas is there said to include 


the great city of Praydga on the conflaence of the Ganges and Jumna,, 
where their principal momument is now found, os well as the yet more 


sacred city of Mathurd on the latter river, and the less known hames 
of Padmdvati and Kanti-peri, (probably near the site of our present 


Cawnpore:) it is also described as extending down the Ganges to_ 


+ See Note B. 
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Magadha or Behar, where one Visva-srnatixa (or Visva-sravast, of 
the old race of Magadha sovereigns) had extirpated the existing race 
of Xattriyas, and set up other low castes, together with Brahmans, in 
their stead; as I read intwo MSS. copies* of the Vishnu-Purana, the 
words of which are 


Patent hi pivolie etl tin a ila be 
bh “warratt arfergait AQUA Vata ANY TATA 
airy Breet | 


* Inthe country of Magedha, one named Visva-seHaTiKa shall form 
and set up in the kingdom other castes, the Kaivarttas, Yadus, Pulin- 
das, and Brahmans: and thus having abolished all the races of Xattri- 
yas, shall the nine Nagas, and in Padmavati, Kduti-puri, Matiwrd, and 
on the Ganges from Praydge, shall the Magadhas and the Guptas 
rule over the people belonging to Magadha.” 

All these new sets of kings, with the Naistadias in Calinga, &c. and 
the more barb@rous races elacwhere, are represented in the Purina 
as ferocious, rapacious and tyrannical men, of little knowledge and no 
principle, whose rise and progress and fall are to be equally sudden 
and extraordinary, short-lived, and only nominal observers of religion. 
The people under their sway, and through the contact of foreign 
races, will gradually fall into that neglect of caste and other religious 
observances, that reference of all things to worldly riches and conse- 
quent impiety and unrighteousness, that will prepare the way for 
the tenth und last ‘incarnation of Visunv as Kacxi’ to restore all 
things. Thus, soon after the account of their Guptas, close the 
prophetic announcements of Pamdsana to Marragra of what was 
to befal the world after him, and with them the 4th Book of the 
Vishnu-Purana. 

_ It is true, that according to the chronology of the Purina, as set 
down minutely in that chapter, we should have the commence- 
_." The valoable English abstract and partial translation of this Parkna (as of 
the others) deposited im the Asiatic Society's Library by Professor H. H. Win- 
a0x,—is silent on the latter point, the association of the Gupfer with Maga- 
dhas, and their dominion in Behar; relating their possession of those four cities 
in the Doib, Padmdérati, Kénti-puri, Matherd, and Proydga, as altogether uncot. 
nected with the affairs of Magadda, and the extirpation of the Xattriyes from 
that country, with which they are distinctly blended im the Sanecrit passage . 
as given above. a! ae 
For the further testimony of the Srimad-OAdgurafa, see Note C. 
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ment of the reign of these Guptas posterior to Sanpracorras, and 
consequently to ALexanoen the Great, by (137 + 112 4+ 45 4 456 4 
1899 4 300 + 186 =) 2635 years.—and therefore as really future 
to us as to the prophetic Muni and his hearer. But setting aside all 
other considerations, it is only the four first of the seven component 
periods of this sum that will appear to an attentive inspection of the 
Purina itself, to be entitled to the least attention: viz. the spaces as- 
signed respectively tothe Maurya, the Sanga, the Kanva and Andhra 
dynastics of Hindu sovereigns in Magodha: of which the name of 
each individual king is set down, their several numbers 10, 10, 4 
and $0 agreeing perfectly with the durations assigned to each race*, 
But the fifth and sixth periods of 1999 and 200 years have no such 
catalogues of kings accompanying them, but only a statement that 
in the former there should rule in succession seven kings of the 
Abbbra caste, 10 Gardabhiras, 16 Saka or Scythian kings, 8 Yavana 
or Grecian, 14 Tushdra, 13 Munda, and 11) Mauna kings: and in the 
latter period of three centuries, Poura and 11 other uonamed sove- 
reigns. This enumeration, strongly indicative of the disturbed and 
semi-barbarous condition of affairs, which caused the suspension of all 
the ancient records,—and in which synchronous dynasties might 
easily be mis-stated as successive ones, and the sum of years readily 
palmed on the Hindu reader, to enhance the antiquity of the classical 
and heroic ages of the country,—is succeeded, in the last period 
immediately preceding the rise of the Guptas, by something. more 
resembling. the records of earlier times. As this, list, occupying 
the seventh period above mentioned of 156 years, has not yet been 
published,—(that of Hamiron in the corresponding period being 
somewhat different and much more confused,) | will here set it down 
from my MS. of the Vishnu-Purana. . 
hc 


© These may all be seen, as they stand in this and other Porknas, in p. 100 


of Mr. J. Pacsseer’s Usefol Tables. The accuracy of these liste ia strongly con. 
firmed by the collateral testimony of the Chinese travellers in ws ot Juy oh, 


century, whose relation is published in the London Asiatic Journal of J 
Their king of Kapila, Yor-car, Beloved of the Moon, whose ambas 
presents to China A. D. 428, is (not CraspmaswanDa, as ‘tar bared teehee 
of that work suspected, but) Coaxnga-snr’, ‘the king immediately preceding 
Putomancuts, the last of the Andhra dynasty at Magadsa,—who was reigning 
at this precise time. This removes the hope entertained by Mr. J. Parxser, 





(to whom I am indebted for the communication of this paper) and myself) that 
‘this might prove to be the Coanxpma-ourta of adaaiagapayment grees 


ae oe eee ee eT ee 


- shew - 


". 
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Wixewva-sacts from Kilakila, who adopts the manners of 
the Yavanas, whose son is 


PrcaaNJAYTA, 


Ra'MA-CHANDRA, 


Dwatmwa. 


VANGARA, “ VaR" arca.) 


Karravaxpara, (who hos 4 sons.) 





SUKHINANDI, NasDOrvasas, Sisuna, PRATIRA. 
who has 13 sons. 
After. whom came 4 Bahukas or Bactrians, 3 Puspamitras, 13 Yadu- 
mitras, 7 Mekalas; and in Kawsala or Onde, 9 Nuishadhas, 

Thus the account of thia dynasty, which Hamrtrow calls the Bah- 
lic or Bactrian one, terminates in a confusion worse confounded than 
that from which it emerged. And this statement in the Vishnu- 
Purana is immediately followed by the passage above quoted respect= 
ing the Magadhas and Guptas. 

Allowing, however, the least possible duration to the confused 
periods that followed the subversion of the Andhra dynasty in the 
middle of the fifth century after Christ, it is scarcely possible to fix 
the subjects of our present inquiry, the Guptas, higher than the age 
of Cuantemaane. in Europe, if we suppose them identical with the 
Guptas of the Purana. | 





Nore A. 

: - ‘The insertion among. the praises of the Sth king Scawpa-ourra, of 
‘the epithet * a mangler of the flesh of the refractory,” (avinama-pala- 
sdtd,) and that in close juxta-position with soar nace yos xiccr 
wisdom, and adherence to a mysterious system of Cabalistic theo- 
logy,;—may appear surprising to persons who have either ‘considered 
but slightly the genius and tendencies of ‘idolatry, or are unacquaint- 
ed with this peculiar form of it. To shew how perfectly natural is 
the juxta-position in the present instance, I cannot give a more 
generally intelligible proof than in the picture drawn in the metaphy- 
sical drama Prabodha-chandra-udaya, of a votary of this same Tantric 
discipline, under the name of Sa-uma-sippaAnta,—i, e, says the 
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commentator, ‘a professor of the science of Siva Baainava in con- 
junction with Usta his consort.—I will give the orginal Sansecrit and 
Pracrit (the latter spoken by the Buddhist, being his own Pali,—the 
former by the other two speakers) with a different version from that 
of Dr. Tarcon, distinguishing prose and verse exactly as in the 
original: premising, that the ingenious author docs not intend to 
give any exaggeration or caricature, but simply to exhibit a model of 
an existing mode of belief and practice in his time: such as may be 
traced also, under certain modifications even now; after centuries of 
Mahomedan and Christian rule have interfered with the free exercise 
of such homicidal worship. 


ae: ufanfa @rafaaqren: agen ay we: 


(ufcara) worhgararea arya 
oe SAAT TAT AA: | 





fare | Nia ar <a vemmaeal 
aa) aferer afesa sgt drcqaarfaa Faris fora 
wet vera | 
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onal! 


waaitd & tities | qewaw 





at 
(xft eyqaeefa |) 
Tw Ac TI. 


To them, enter Soma-SropHanra im the guise Of a Kipadlika (or man of skwlli), 
with @ sword in his Aand. 

Soma. Sid. (walhting about.) 

With goodly necklace deck'd of bones of men, 
Haunting the tombs, from cups of human skull 
Eating and quafing,—ever I behold 

With eyes that Meditation's salve hath clear'd, 
The world of diverse jarring elementa 
Composed, trat still all one with the Supreme, 

Buddhist. This man professes the rule of a Kapdlika. J will ask him what it 
is.—(Going up fo Aim.) O, ho! you with the bone and skull necklace, what 
are your notions of happiness and salvation i 

Soma-Sid. Wretch of a Buddhist! Well ; hear what is our religion, 


With flesh of men, with brain and fat well smeor'd, 
We make our grim burnt-offering,—break our fast 
From cups of holy Brihman's skull,—and ever 
With gurgling drops of blood that plonteous stream 
From hard throats quickly cut, by ua is worshipped | 
With bamas offerings meet, our God, dread Buaimava, 
Sréhman Mendicane, (afoppi. 7 Ais ears.) Buddhist, Buddhist, what think you 
ofthis? © horrible discipline | 
Buddhist, Sacred Arhata some awful sinner hos surely deceived that man. 
Soma. Siddiants (in @ rege). Aba !—sinner that thou art,—vilest of heretics, 
With thy shaven erown, drest like the lowest outcasts, uscombed one, away 
with thee! Is not the blessed husband of Buavawt the sole cause of the 
_ ¢reation, preservation, and destruction of the fourteen Worlds, and his power 
~atablished by the fallest demonstration of the Védant? “Let us yet shew 
S788 you the magnificence of this religion, — = i 
T call at will the best of gods, great Hams, 
And Hawa's self nod Beauwa,—] restrain 
With my sole voice the course of stara that wander 
In heaven's bright vault; the earth with all its load 


Of mountains, fields and cities, I af will’ 
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I drink it up. 
Buddhist, Alas! poor Kiphlika, this is just what [said, You have been de- 
ceived by some juggler, spreading out false images before you. 
Soma-SiddAanta. What, again, thou sinner! Dost thou dare to call the great 
MAMNESVARA a juggler? This thy maligoity mast not be forgiven, Lo, therefore, 
With foaming floods of gore that gush amain 
From throat well severed with this sabre's edge, 
I make my sacrifice to hina that calls 
With beat of drum the host of creatures after him, 
Dread Siva—and with these rich raddy streama 
Delight his consort well, Buavast. 
(Draws Sis eword,) 

(How the hand of the Tantric realot is arrested from smiting the unfortunate 
Boddhist,—bow he then enters on o psychological defence of his opinions,— 
how he is then joined by Saappua’ (or Faith !) in the character of a Kapatini, 
who by ber blandishments leads both the Brahman meodicant and the Buddhist, to 
deport themselves like Tantrists,—and how they all then join Sowa-Sippmanta 
ina medifalive dance ;—all this and other wonders may be found by the curious 
io the drama above cited. ] 

Norts B. 


Tn once more expressing the opinion, that the Gupta dynasty of our 
present monuments is posterior to the Christian era, lam by no means 
insensible to the new light that Mr.Tcanove hos thrown on the history. 
of Saxparacortus in the extracts he has given from a learned commen- 
tary on the Mahd-wanso, pp. lxxi—lxxxii. of his very interesting pre- 
face to that great historical work. That some of my objections to 
the identity of the two Cuasoaa-ovrras ore removed, or at least 
greatly weakened, I freely admit: there certainly appears ancient 
Buddhist authority (for such is apparently the Atfa-kathd or Astate- 
kathd of the Uttera-vihdra priests alleged by the commentator) for 
making the Mauryas a branch of the Solar race; utterly inadmissible 
as is the etymology assigned for that name in the Tikd (p.lxxvi.) os 
well as for the name of Sisundoa, ancestor of the Nandas, (pp. lxxii. 
Ixxiti:) It is also very remarkable, in relation to this subject, that 
the latter prince is there nee ee tee Lagguave Bey 





Ligguayi being alzo the name, wg Seeders of Allahabad and 
Bhitdri, of the father-in-law of our Cuanpaa- cura I. and maternal 
grand-father of Samvupaa-avrra. Nevertheless, there still appear 


to me insurmountable objections to identifying: Samupaa-ourra with 


Vinpu-sdna, the son and successor of CHanpma-ourra ‘Mavaya on i 
the Magadha throne. while a still more evident ‘impossibility is now : 
added of identifying his son, the Vaiskaaea Cuamona-ovrra II, of our — 
present monument, with Asoca, son of Vinpusdna, the zealous: ud - 
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herent and propagator of Buddhism, not only in his own dominions 
of Mogadha, but the north, east, and south, as far as Ceylon. It is 
needless to pursue the discrepancy of the genealogies further: the 
Vaishnava Cumara-curta and the Samwya and Saktya worshipper, 
Scanpa-ourra, have nothing in common with the Buddhist descen- 
dants and successors of Duaumadsoca. Is it not also very possible 
that with a view to exalt the immediate ancestry of that most revered 
prince, the priests of the favored religion may have introduced this ac- 
count of the Moriya family, as an offspring of the Solar race,—so dis- 
erepant from that which other Indian accounts, as well as Greek and 
Roman, give of its origin? That the Buddhist priests, notwithstanding 
their hostility to caste, are not insensible to considerations of this kind, 
ia evident from the care with which, inthe MaAd-wanso and elsewhere, 
they inculcate the undoubted royal descent of Gautama Buopia, 





Nors C, 

The passage above quoted from the Vishnu-Purana seems to have 
been somewhat differently read by the more modern author of the 
Srimad-BAdgavata,—who here as elsewhere, is apparently only trans- 
ferring into his own more polished and elaborate verse, the records 
found in the older Purdnic legends. Ey him the term Gupta, instead 
of being a proper name, is made an epithet of the earti as ruled or 
protected (for so the scholiast Samana has explained it) by the 
Visva-srHaTIKA above mentioned, who is here called Visva-srnvnsa., 
The close agreement, as well as occasional discrepancy, of the two 
authorities, will be easily seen from the following extract (Bhugaveta, 
Book xii. chap. 1.) 





ela orawrd eurat w af 
| twat Areata Hier 1 Rey 


oiAleer ake awell, another Peraxgara, (i. ¢. says the scholiast, the 





best of the descendants of Poaansarva or Kircnsara, who was king of 


Magadha, B. C. 900,) shall create new barbarian castes, the Pulindas, 
Yodus and Madras, ‘This ill-minded warrior shall make the greatest part 
of his subjects to be un-brabmanical, (or lower than sudras)}—and hav- 
ing exterminated the Xattriyas, he shull, in the city of Padmdvati, 
and on the Ganges, as far is melas derive tribute from the pro- 


fected earth.” 
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‘The words @awareryqiy are explained here by the scholinat to de- 
scribe the situation of the king's metropolis Padméeafi; as being situ- 
ated in the Ganges above Praydga, or, os he words it, between Allahabad 
and Heridvdr, But this explanation is quite inapplicable to the same 
words as they stand in the Vishnu-Purina, where they immediately 
follow the mention of Matheré, and where the mention of Magadha 
following induces me to interpret the words “on the Ganges below 
Praydga” or between Allahabad and the sea. 





H.—Alphabets of the Tai language. By the Rev. N. Brown, Mis- 
sionary in Assam. 


[We are indebted to Capt. F. Jaxxins, Political Agent in Assam, 
for kindly engaging Mr. Buows to throw light upon the d4éom and 
Khomti alphabets, of which it may be remembered Capt. Janxins 
two years ago presented to the Society some manuscript volumes then 
undecipherable for the want of this indispensable key. The AAom let- 
ters arc stated to be copied from an old book in the author's possession. 
The brief notice of the language itself, (Mr. Brown writes to Capt. J.) 
was gathered from a pandit of the Joridth Raja, whom he employed 
as teacher fora few months, He did not seem to possess a very 
perfect knowledge of the Atom language, und he stated that the 
samme was truc of the ddoms in general, who for the most part have 
lost all knowledge of their original tongue. 

Captain Jexxins thinks there con be little doubt that the diom 
rajas came into Assam from the eastward about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century; and that the immediate cause of their emigra- 
tion is to be sought for in the breaking up of the Chinese empire by 


ithe Moguls,—for at the epoch when Cuvxarna had fixed himself i in 


Assom, Koocat Kuan had just established himself in China, We may 
confidently hope that after a little Jonger residence at Sadiysi, Mr. 
Buows, who is rapidly extending his acquaintance with the | 
branches of the Siydu language will be induced to favor us with a 
sketch of the contents of the old Aiom chronicles, which, we are vin. 
to understand, certainly exist in Assam, and of which the volume BS 
transmitted by Capt. Jexkivs may be a portion, wh ; 
Capt. Juxxixs alludes to a curious fact, communicated by Mr,. , a 
Bzows, which should be a further inducement tto examine their books; 
namely, that no trace of Buddhism is to be found in he gon of 
the dhome, This is a remarkable deviation from the circumstance 
D 
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of the other Shydn families whose literature is but a direct trans- 
lation of Burmese Buddhism, as their alphabets, the Shyan, Khamti, 
Laos, &c., are seen to be mere modifications of the Burmese or Péli 
alphabet. 

This fact would seem to argue that the emigration of the dAhoms 
from their own country Siam, had taken place prior to the introduc- 
tion of the Buddhist religion into that country—but how can this be 
reconciled with the date of CuuxarHa ?—Ep.] | 

The Language of the dhoms. 

The Ahom ts a branch of the Tai language, which is spoken, with 
some variations, by the Kharmtis, the Shyains, the Laos, and the Sia- 
mese, ell of whom designate themselves by the general appellation of 
Tui, Among the Ahoms, or that portion of the Tai race inhabiting 
Asedm, the language is nearly extinct, being cultivated only by the 
priests, as the ancient language of their religion; while their vernacu- 
lar and common dialect, as well as that of the people, is Assdmese. 
As the Ahoms once ruled over Asedm, it is somewhat surprising that 
more traces of their language are not to be found in the present dialect 
of the Ass4mese, which contains very few words of Tai origin. 

As might naturally be expected, the Ahoms, from disuse of their 
original tongue, have lost many of its peculiar sounds. In conformity 
with the pronunciation of the Assamese, they give ta w the sound of 8; 
and y, they pronounce as j or z, The sound of the French», whichis so - 
common in the Tai, they change sometimes to @ and sometimes to é. 
The intonations of their original tongue they have entirely lost; one 
reason of this undoubtedly is, that these intonations were never express- 
ed by the Ahomsin writing. The same is at preacnt the case with the 
Khamtis and Shyans, who have no characters expressive of their in- 
tonations, having, like the Ahoms, adopted the Burman alphabet, 
which is inadequate to meet the wants of the Tai language in this re- 
spect. The Siamese characters, on the contrary, represent the tones 
with the greatest precision, 

It is, however, remarkable that the language of the Ahoms as 
pronounced by the priests, corresponds to the Siamese with much 
greater exactness in some respects, than any of the Shydn dialects 
spoken between Assdm and Siam. 

1. The sound of 4, frequent in the Siamese and Léos, is converted 
into m by all the Shyans, while the Ahoms have preserved the 

2. The Siamese d is changed by the Shyans to J, and by the Kham- 
tis to m, but the Ahoms give it its correct pronunciation, 

3. The same is true of the letter r, which the Shydns change to 4. 





eta aT 


» > \< . in ; re 
4 php er FE oe FT 
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OTA RAO AR 


a he 





cu R 


ro SURE WE DY 
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4. Where double consonants, as &/, pi, kr, &c. occor at the com- 
mencement of a word, as they frequently do in Siamese, the Shyans 
and Khartis, os wellas the Laos, soften the pronunciation by omit- 
ting the second consonant; but it is preserved bythe Ahoms. I will 
illustrate each of these remarks by a few examples. 

Siomese, Liiva, Shyin, Khamifi, Adom. 


1. Ba ba ma mh ba a shoulder, 
Ban ban min min bin a de ptaas 
Bin bin min min bin to ily. 

Ba ho me mo be a well. 

2. Di di li nf dif good, 
Deng deng leng hong deng red. 

Doi dav loi pol doi a mountain, 
Dain ddiu lit nia dhu a ster. 
Dian dis lia nin din the moon. 

3. Rak rakorbak hak hak rak to love. 
Rai rai hai hai rai bad. 

Ron roe hon hon ron hot. 
Ri ri hid hd rd to know, 
Riis rth hit ht ri a boat. 
Rian ruin hin ~ hina rin a house, 

4. Pld pa ppl pa pls m fish, 
Kai kal kai kai klaj distant. 
Kita ka ki ka kIG galt, 
Pifiak pak pik pak plak a bosk. 


From these circumstances we may conclude that the Siamese and | 
Ahom dialects afford a more correct specimen of the original Tai lan- si 
guage, than either the Léos, Khamti, or Shyin; for it is improbable, 
if the original forms had been simple and easy of enunciation, — 
that they would have been exchanged for others more difficult; but it 
is perfectly natural that difficult forms should be exchanged for others 
more simple. 

Explanation of the Table. 

It is probable that all the alphabets of the Tai, (if we except the FF 
Siamese,) were formed from the Burman. The column of Barman — =e 
letters is merely added for the purpose of comparison. The Ahom, 
Khamti, ani Shydo alphabets each contain eighteen letters, wate 
this number is quite inadequate to express the various sounds of these 
Janguages. The Léos alphabet is more perfect : it contains: fewer 2 
letters, however, than the Siamese. In the above table we observe % 
that the L4os alphabet contains, to some extent, two distinct churac- 
ters for each letter of the Ahom and Shyan; one denoting the rising, 
and the other the falling tone*. The sa, J > letters wre eet first | i 

a a 

* The second column of the Léos ocpasinaite OaKen ubnoond nelecee =| 
the softer sound of each class of the Indian alphabets, g gh: jjA; d dh; 8 BA, 
ee.: the gA only is formed differentiy from ‘the same letter of the ‘Bermaa— 
alphabet. We have inserted. these letters io the Roman column on 
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in the column; those on the right hand have the falling tone, Seve- 
ral of the falling-toned letters have’ no corresponding character for 
the opposite intonation ; when it is required to express this, an A is 


written above the letter, which raises its tone; thus, oD ng, ?P a, 
QD m. Sens &e. <A similar plan is adopted in the-Siamese, where 


the high-toned h, ia prefixed to other consonants for the purpose of 
raising their tone. 

The pronunciation of the fourth letter in the table is not uniform; —_ 
the Siamese give it the sound of ¢4, the Laos nearly the same, while 
all the Shydns pronounce it as sf. The next letter, chA, is confound- a 
ed by the Shydns with s. The character for ph is used, by the 
Ahoms and Shyans, to express both the aspirated p and the sound of | i“ 
f; the Khamtis for the most part confound these two sounds. The ~~ 
Ahoms ase the came character for both d and a; and also for 4 and 
w; but the latter sound is changed to that of 4, whenever it ocour® ——— 
at the beginning of a word. , | , aM 

In the table of vowels we also find the sounds represented more - 
fully by the Laos than by the northern tribes; though the Laos are «4 
still behind the Siamese in expressing the niceties of the languane 3 
The sounds resembling the French wand ew, or the German & and 6, ape ~~ 
written alike by the Shydns, though they are perfectly distinguished a 
in pronunciation ; 0% also the sounds of ai and di; aw and du; eu and 
gu. The sound of, which is very common among the Shyans and r 
XKhamtis, does not. occur in the Laos, Its place is supplied by ai. | 3 
The Jong ¢ final of the Shydns is generally pronounced da or sia by — 
“the Léos and Siamese, The Shyén character given inthe table is = 
that used in the neighborhood of Ava ; it is the same, with very alight: y 
variations, as that used by the Shyans of Mégaung. 

Nore. At the foot of the alphabetical scheme, lithographed from 
Mr. Baown’s manascript, we have inserted the Ahom legend of an ~ 
Assamese rupee, said to be of Cuacrapwasa Sina, who repulsed — 
Avaasxozen’s general, and whose reign commenced in 1621", 7 
‘sculptured letters differ considerably in form from the written « 
and there is too much uncertainty for us to attempt apply 
Roman character to it, without a native at hand to correct the readin, 3 

We have also given in the two following plates, facsisalien on 8a 
reduced scale of the commencement of the manuscript volumes: in the 
grounds; ‘but the pronunciation must of course, under the abihar'n 7 age 
tion, be restricted to the sounds of the first column & AA; cA ehh: tthe Py 
&e,; with the rising or falling intonations respectively.—Ev, ET : 

* See page L183 of Chronological Appendix. oe 
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Specumen of the Kbayts character, . 
from a manuscript of fd bages,in the Asiatec Societys Library. 
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Khamti and Ahom characters, above alluded to os presented by 
Captain Jenxixs. The former commences with an invocation to 
Buddha in the Pali language and Burmese character, but there are 
several grammatical errors committed by the Khamti copyist—the line 
should run 
PEQIOIIOO DIO OCOI3 G9 UDEOI? D0GIOOG) BII507 
MOE] D9gEGod 
Namotassa bhagavato arahato sammh sambuddhassa it! jayatn sahba mangalam, 
Praise to the divine object of worship, the omniscient" Buddha; through 
whom may all happiness conquer. 
We hope that Mr. Baoww will enable us to insert a translation of 
the Khamti and Ahom texts in a future page,—Ep. 








IT.— Remarks on the Silk Worms and Silks of Assam, By Mr. Thomas 
Hvucox, Sub. dst. Nowgong. 
(Communicated by Capt. FP. Jexcina, Pol. Agent in Assam, ] 

The following worma producing silk are found in Assam. e | 
mulberry worm (large and small), the eria, the mooga, or ea: | 
the Aontkuri, the deo mooga, and the Aaumpoftoner. The five last 
are indigenous to the country, but there are no reasons to suppose that tet 
the first is likewise so., The mulberry is scarce, and none is found in : 
the wildstate. Thetime of the introduction could be, perhaps, ascer. x 
tained im some of the Assamese booronjees or chronicles—(which 1 : 
was unable to procure immediately to ascertain the point); some of 
them extending several centuries back—as the Assamese got reli- : 
gious instructors from Bengal, it is very probable they also got from i} 
there the mulberry tree and worm. The use of the silk being con-| ; 
fined to the rija and grandees, and the rearing of the worm toone © 
: caste, are additional proofs that its introduction did not precede = = 
of Hinduism—the joogres (the caste alluded to) must evidently have — 
come up with it ; the Mbsamese refuse to. rear the silk worm, but not. oe 
having this objection to the other worms would be one gabe 
- latter being indigenous, were it doubtful. a ee 
; Mulberry worm.—The management of these worms in Assum is 
nearly similar to what itis in Deagal. They are reared within doors, 
and require the same care and attention as are bestowed on them — 
there; a separate hut is used, which is fitted with bamboo stages with — = 
a passage between them and the outer wall—these huts’ are built 
north and south with a single door on the east side : this is: generally: 5 | a x 
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| one female le of the fumil y goes into the house, and pre vious to do = 


or four days, are put over aslow fire in an earthen vase full of © 
_water. (One person winds off the silk with an instrument made of 
“three pieces of stick joined together thus, the perpendicular one is — 


/ who have a few trees merely for the fruit. The worms are reared — 


*e biait as to be worth mentioning; a few men of rank have small 
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it alway washes her hands and feet. With the Assamese the idea 
prevails as in other parts, that the eve of the stranger is hurtful— P 
their account of this is, that the worms, fancying the stranger is criti- : 
cising them, get sulky, abstain from food and die. 

( "The large and small mulberry worms are reared in Assam, I will 
describe the rearing of those which produce only one bund a year, 
(the larger,) they being more in use than the others in this district. 
Tt will be sufficient to shew how far the process assimilates to that 
followed in Bengal and other parts. The moths are made to deposit 
their eggs on pieces of cloth—these are packed up with the house- 
hold clothing; when the time of hatching approaches (December), 
they are taken out and exposed to the air; when the worms are 
hatched they are fed the first three or four days on the tender leaves 
eut up, in new earthen pots; then on a bambootray. After the firet 
moulting they are removed to the mufchang (machan) or stages. When =~ 
they are about beginning to spin, they are put on bamboo trays fitted es 
up with pieces of matting fixed perpendicularly at intervals of two 
inches: these in the first afternoon are exposed for half an hour to ber 
the side where the sun is shining, and afterwards hung up in the 
house, After leaving as many as are required for breeding, those that i 
are to be wound off, after having been exposed to the sun for three 









held at one end with the right hand, and the left directs 

the thread over the cross bars—taking care in doing this = 7 

to make it rub against the fore-arm to twist it—whilst an- 

other person attends to the fire and the putting on new — = 
| cocoons. When a sufficient quantity for a skein has thus 

seiaeelated it is taken off the cross bars. 

There are hardly any plantations of mulberry in Assam, on sach — 





patches of it, sufficient to produce silk for their own use —the few 
ryuts that sell the silk generally havenot more than a seer to dis- 
pose of in the year,—the produce of a few plants round their huts ; { 
or in the hedges of their fields. The leaves are not sold asin Bengal, 
and when a ryat’s own supply fails, he obtains it from neighbors — 


by joogeez alone, people of an inferior caste :—those of the highest 
can cultivate the plant and do all the out-of-door work—but noné 


‘but a jooger can, without degradation, attend to the worms or touch ia | 


the silk whilst reeling. As the same prejudice does not exist in Bens 
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he om ber rry in Assam, were t ee poner \t 
acilities “of obtaining eisilk fromthe mooga: mys | orm: 
mention if rin e of “gilk i in the returns of the Hydra chowkey, I do 
not think bale a@maund of it altogether is ~apeeieaa ey aco 
the price of it #§ ¢ight or ten rupees’a seer, but it is riot readily procur- 
able. Mr. Scorr, a few years ago, introduced from Muagpoor, reelers, 
reels and plants of the moras alba, and established o factory at 
Darang, with w view to extend the culture of mulberry silk, and im- 
ayier the reeling ofthe mooga. Several causes rendered the expe- 
abortive, the want of European superintendence and Mr. 
| sae eatiaaly death being the principal ones*. 

a Bria sitk,—The- -eria worm and moth differ from the sbulbiirey) 
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orm ‘and moth in every respect, as will be better understood by the. 





»panying drawings and insects: like it, however, it goes through 
















twenty-four hours; the last stage takes eight a tt 

The duration of its life varies according to'seasons = ima ee mer it 

shorter, and the prodace both greater and» better; ut this #ensor 
from its birth to the time it begins its COCOOR, twenty. tote _ by 

days expire, in fifteen more the spot coal Sie tbo ae 

in. three days, and in five they are: hatched; making t 

pcg in -three to forty-seven days : in winter 






months; the number of breeds in. the year are re Ms _—. es TS tee 

This worm is, like the naliaty Soe ns rely Mae ee 

it is fed principally on the hereorp pak ria = bia “ gases or ietg 3 eg FA 

mulberry leaf also but je eaid ta” weler ti bag a. weben. thy ‘palma R = 

christi beayes pee also | oc ral other ie 
date ul ) n ) from worm# prop Sad sed af. 
a: ate oF aia} J tn betieve this province exceedingly favor bh pee Ui pian. 
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three years. On the leaves of Nos. | and 2, worms can be reared 


_ Swenty or twenty-five to each, and these are hung up in the. house. 
‘The eggs that have been laid the first three days amounting to about 


it, there is hardly one ryut who has not a small patch of it near his 
- house or on the hedges of his fielda—it requires little or no culture 


ly with the palma-christi. The whole of these trees are found in the 
| forests, but not cultivated. 


_ cloths are put omsmuall hamboo platters hung up in the house, in which i 
_ they are fed with tender leaves; after the second moulting they are > 
_ removed to bunches of leaves suspended above the ground, under =) 
_ them upon the ground a mat is Inid to receive them when they fall; 
_ | When they have ceased feeding they are thrown into baskets full of 

dry Jeaves, amongst which they form their cocoons, two or ~~ RS 
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/ dy Okonnee. 
\ 6, Gomarree. 
_ 6. Litta Pakoree. 
_- 7. Borzonolly. 
The worms thrive best and produce most when entirely fed on the 
palma-christi—it is the only plant which is cultivated purposely for 


—the ground is turned up a little with the hoe and the seeds thrown 
in without ploughing; whilst the plant is young it is weeded once or 
twice, but it ts afterwards left to itself. The plant is renewed every 


entirely, but they do not thrive well upon it, many die even after hav- 
ing begun the cocoons, and the few of these that are got are small 
and yield but litth. These and the others are only used in the fourth or 
fifth stage when they are considered to answer quite as well as the 
palma-christi leaves, The kossoo! (No. 1) alone can be given alternate- 


To breed from, the Assamese select cocoons from those which 
have been begun in the largest number on the same day—generally 
the second or third day after cocoons have begun to. be formed—thase 
that contain males being distinguished by a more pointed end. These 
cocoons are put in a closed basket and hung up in the house out of 
reach of rats and insects. When the moths come forth they are allow- 
ed to move about in the basket for twenty-four hours; after which the 
females, (known only by the larger body) are tied to long reeds or canes, 





two hundred are alone kept, they are tied in apiece of cloth and sas- 
pended to the roof until a few begin to hatch—these eggsare white, and. 
the size of turnip seed; when a few. of the worms are hatched, the 














a found joined together. ‘ed 

The caterpillar is at first about a quarter ofan inch in length, and a 
pears nearly black ; as it increases.in size it becomes of an orange ce | 
with six black spots on each of the twelve ringh whats form. i. rp vee 
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The head, claws and holders are black; after the second moulting 
they change to an orange color, that of the body gradually becomes 
lighter, in some approaching to white, in others to green, and the 
black spots gradually become the color of the body; after the fourth 
and last moulting the color is a dirty white or a dark green: the white 
caterpillars invariably spin red silk, the green ones white. On attaining 
ite full size the worm is about three and half inches long: unlike the 
mooga caterpillar, its colors are uniform and dull, the breathing holes 
are marked by ‘a black mark—the moles have become the color of the 
body, théy have increased to long fleshy points, without the sharp 
prickles the Mooga worm has ; the body has a mites hardly 
perceptible. 

In four days the cocoons are complete; after the dha for the 
next breed is made, they are exposed to the sun for two or three days 
to destroy the vitality of the chrysalis. The hill tribes settled in the 
plains are very fond of eating the chrysalis—they perforate the cocoons 
the third day to get them, they do the same with the mooga and sell 
few cocoons imperforated. 

The cocoons are put over a slow fire in a solution of sotaak) eat 
the silk comes easily off: they are taken out and the water slightly 
pressed out: they are then taken one by one, loosened at one end and 
the cocoon put over the thumb of the left hand, with the right they 


draw it out nearly the thickness of twine, reducing any inequality by 
rubbing it between the index and thumb; in this way new cocoons 


are joined on. The thread is allowed to aceumalate in heaps of a quarter 
of a seer: it is afterwards exposed to the sun or near the fire to 
dry; it is then made into skeins with two sticks tied at one end and 
opening like a pair of compasses: it is then ready to be wove sae 
it has to be dyed. 

The dyes used are lac, munjeet and indigo, and the process of dy 
ing is as follows. 

Red Dye.—The Inc after having been exposediiipiaeatito ceatee 
it brittle, is cround and sieved as fine as possible: it is steeped twelve 


hours in water, iifter which the thread is thrown in with the leaves of 


_@ tree, called by the Assamese Litakoo—(Pierardia wopida ? F,-J.) 
When it has absorbed most of this mixture, it is taken out, put over 
two cross sticks, and shaken o short time to detach the threads well 
from each other: it is dried in the sun and the same process again 
gone through twice. When it is wished to increase the brightness of 


the color, itis again dyed with munjeet: the latter is dried in the san La 
yo ene as nem a RL hostess the a 
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different tree (the Kok): the thread is dried in the sun, and is ready for 
use. Nearly the same process is gone through for the blue: instead 
of the common indigo, they sometimes use the Hoom, which plant is, 
I believe, Ruellia callosa—also the leaves of a very large tree found 
im the forests, called by them QOoriam. The thread is wove as cotton, 
The different prices of the cloths and their use will be found in an 
annexed table; their clothes are mostly used for house consumption, a 
few are bartered with the Bhotias and other hill tribes. Large quan- 
tities were formerly exported to Lassa by merchants, known in Deo 
rung asthe “ Kampa Bhotias,"—the quantity they used to take away, 
wis very consideruble, but in the latter years of the dssam rdja's rule, 
from the disorganized state of the country, the number of merchants 
gradually deerensed ; three years ago only two came after « long in- 
terval, one of them died, and I believe the trade has not ugain been 
revived: those two merchants complained that they could no more 
procure the cloths suited to their markets, No exports of it are men- 
tioned in the returns of the Hydra-chowkey. The quantity the country 
is capable of exporting under an improved management would be very 
large, for it forms at present the dress of the poorer classes at all 
seasons, and is used by the highest for winter wear. ~~ 

I have been unable yet to ascertain the quantity ofthis silk obits 
able from one acre of land, no man can tell me the extent of his plan- 


tation, or even the quantity of Eria thread he got in a year beyond ~ 


this, that he had enough for the use of his family ; every ryut has a 
few plants round his house or farming hedges—which would. at most 
amount to the twentieth part of an acre; so that for this to afford 
elothing for a family the produce must be very large indeed. 

| | Mooga Silk.—Although the mooga moth-can be reared in houses, it 
is fed and thrives best in the open air and on the trees, ‘The trees 
which afford st food are known in. Assam by the following names >— 
- Addakoory. 

Cele anaes 


phar 

- Digluttee, (Tetranthera diglottica, Hast.) 

. Pattee shoonda, (Lowrug obtusifolia, “ Rox. "y 

- Sonhalloo, (Tetranthera macrophylla, * Roxu."’) 

- Silk from No. 1. Addakoory—The Addakoory, the worms fed on 
which produce the Mazankoory mooga, is u middle-sized tree, used for 
rearing worms only when under four years. Jt ‘sprouts up: where 
forests have been cleared up for the cultivation of rice or cotton. The 
worms that are put on the tree on the first year of their appearance: 
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above the ground produce the best silk. The second year the crops'are 
inferior in quality and quantity, and the third it is littl if at all 
superior to the common mooga. The Mazankoory silk is nearly white, 
and its value fifty per cent. above that of the common fawn-colored. | 
The tending of the worms on this tree ia much more laborious than 
on any of the others: young trees only being used, they have to be 
constantly removed to fresh ones: the smoothness of the bark also 
renders it necessary to help them in moving from branch to branch. 
This tree is more abundant in Upper than in Lower Assam—Inst year 
it was for the first time found to exist in the forests of the Morung, 
on the eastern boundary of this district: the Upper Assamese who are 
settled throughout this district (they form one-fourth or one-fifth of 
our population here), have never met with it in woy other place. _ 
No. 2. Champa.—The Champa is found, as the Addakoory, where 
sein have been cleared: the silk of the worms fed on it is called 
“ Champa pootia mooga.” It is held in the same estimation as the 
_ “ Mazankoory ;” Ido not know whether it is also used when young— 
the tree is not met with in Lower Assam. 
No. 3. Soom.—The Soom is found principally in the forests of the 
plains and in the villages, where the plantations of this tree are very. ex- 
tensive, It attains a large size ond yields three crops of leaves in the 
year: the silk produced by it is of a light fawn color, and estimated — 
next to the Afazentoory: the plantations are most abundant in the 

| eastern half of this district. 

. No.4. Kontooloa.—This is a large tree found both in the bills and 
the plains—aleo a few in the villages: the leaves are too hard for 
young worms: they are reared on the preceding (No. 3), till the 
third moulting, and then put on this tree; by which process the silk 
obtained is stronger than that from worms reared entirely on the 

| No. 5. Diglattee—A tree of a small size not much used on that 

| account: the silk equal to that obtained from No, 3. _ 

No. 6. Pattee shoonda.—Middle-sized tree, found principally in 

| forests—few to be met with in the villages of Lower Assam—used 

| when the leaves of No. 3 are done. ( 

| ‘No. 7. Sonhalloo,—'The Sonhalloo is found in the forests.of the hills 
and plains, where it attains a very large size: it is also found in the | 
villages, where in six years it attains its full growth (thirty feet) ; it is 

very abundant in the western portion of this district, Rara, Jumaa, Ve 

Mookh, Jyntea, and the valley of Diurmpoor t the latter, place, yar 

where the hill tribes of Mikirs and Kackdris clear dense forests for a 

the cultivation of rice and cotton, grb of the pnt arg ~ 
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spontaneously, After three or four years .when the land getting 
poorer requires more tillage and the use of the plough, these tribes 
who only use the Aor, or hoe, remove to new forests and leave behind 
them plantations of these trees, which they have. used. during the 
short periodthey have remained. To them, the ryuts of the more settled 
parts resort in the spring to rear up worma: the silk of the. Son- 
halloo-fed worm is considered inferior to the preceding—more I be- 
lieve from its darker color than any other cause, 
There are generally five breeds of mooga worms in the year, they 
are named after the months at which they generally occur. 
1. Jarooa, in January and February, 
2. Jeytooa, in May and June. 
8. dharoor, in June and July. 
4. Bhodia, in August and September. 
5. Khotia, in October and November. 
The first and last are the best crops as to quality aul quantity. Nos. 
3 and 4 yield so little and so inferior a silk, that they may be said to 
be merely for the purpose of continuing the breed, Were the Assa- 
mese acquainted with the process of retarding the hatching of the 
eggs as is practised in China, in regard to the mulberry silk-worm, 
they would, 1 think, find it more advantageous to have only three or 
four crops. 
The same rule is followed in the selection of cocoons to breed from 
as in the Erie, They are put in a closed basket suspended from the 
roof; the moths as they come forth having room to move about, after 
a day the females (known only by their larger body) are taken out 
and tied to small wisps of thatching grass, taken always from over the 
moth. If out of a batch there should be but few males, the wisps with 
“thrown away: in the neighbourhood find their way to them: these 
wisps are hung ona string tied acrosa the house to keep them from 
‘wo or three subsequent days oresaid to. produce weak. worms. The 
‘wisps are taken out morning and evening, and exposed to the side 
where the sun is shining : ten days after the laying of the eggs, a few 
of them.are hatched: the wisps are then. hung upto the tree, the 
young worms finding their way to the leayes—care.must be. taken 











worm in. its early stages. To effect. this they rub the trunk of the 
tree with molasses and tie to it fish and dead toads,:..When large 
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numbers have been attracted to one place they destroy them with fire; 
this they do several times previously to the worma being put on; the 
ground under the trees must be kept clear of jungle to make it ensy 
to find the worms that fall down—young trees are preferable until 
the second moulting. 

To prevent the worms coming to the ground, fresh plantain leaves 
are tied round the trunk, over the slippery surface of which they can- 
not crawl. They are removed to fresh trees on bamboo platters tied 
to long poles. 

Bats, owls, rats,-are very destructive at night: in the day the 
worms require to be constantly watched—crows and other birds being 
so fond of them, that they lie in wait in the neighbouring trees. 
An old lady's doze over her morning “ canee™’ (opium), however short, 
is sure to be fatal to several worms—the goolai/ which is always at 
hand often punishes the thief, but the mischief is done. 

Numbers are destroyed in the more advanced stages by the sting 
of wasps—and by the ichneumon insect which deposits its eggs in their 
body. © These are hatched when the cocoon is half formed: they per- 
fornte it at the side and the chrysalis is found dead: the worms which 
have thus been stung are known by black marks on their body. Were 
the people more-careful in their management, this would be of little 
consequence: by making these worms spin apart, the cocoon being 
formed before the chrysalis ia killed, the silk could be saved. 


/ . ‘The worms thrive best in dry weather: but a very hot saony day | 
proves fatal to many at the time of moulting. At these periods rain is 


very favorable, thunder storms do not injure them as they do the 
mulberry worm ; continual heavy-rains, (which are rarer in Assom than 
in Bengal) are hurtful by throwing them down—showers, however 
heavy, cause no great damage, they taking shelter under the leaves” 


with perfect safety. The worms during their moultings remain on 


the branches, but when about beginning to spin they come down the 
trunk, the plantain leaves preventing their going further down they 
are collected in baskets, which are afterwards put under banches of 
dry leaves suspended from the roof—they crawl up into these and 
form their cocoons—as with the Eria several are often joined together. — 
‘The silk of these they «pin instead of winding: above the plantain 


leaf a roll of grass is tied for those that come down during the night 
to begin spinning in—after four days eqns areal 


next breed is made and the rest wound off. £ 
~The total duration of a brood varies Kenai 40 eoventy days: 
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On being hatched the worm is ieee quarter of an inch long, it 
appears composed of alternate black. and yellow rings; as if increases 
in size the former are distinguished, as six black moles, in regular 
lines on each of the twelve rings which form. its body. The colors 
gradually alter as it progresses, that. of the hody becoming lighter, 
the moles sky-blue, then red with @ bri ‘igh _ gold-colored ring round 
each. When full grown the worm is above four inches long; its 
colors are most brilliant and varied jo shades : the body appears : 
transparent and is of a very light, yellow or dark green color, with a 
brown and ‘a yellow streak at the sides ; in the Jatter the breathing 
holes are distinguished by a black speck : the moles: are red and have 
each four sharp prickles and w few black hairs : the head and claws are 
of a fight brown, the holders green and covered with short black 
hair; the last pair Wer ae i-onen: on the outside. On being tapped _ Ee 
with the finger the body. render hollow sound ;,by the sound it 
is ascertained whether they have come down for want of leaves on the 
tree; or from their having ceased feeding. © ; 

The chrysalis not being soon killed by expoture te: the sun, when 
they have many cocoons they put them on s stages, cover them up 
with leaves and burn grass under them ; the cocoons are then boiled 
for about an hour in a soluti of the potash made from the dried 
etalks of rice, they are then taken out and uid.on cloth holies, over. 

to keep them warm; from this they arp taken as required and thrown 
ba a ile ai oa over the Bad ids. eel has been remevediall rn 
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smallest number they can wind off in one thread, twenty the number 
generally; even the last is often broken from the coarseness of the 
instrument used, although the fibre is much stouter than that of the 
mulberry silk. When nearly a quarter of a seer has accumulated on 
the axle, it is dried in the sun and made into skeins of one or two 
rupees weight, This is done with a small bamboo frame set in 
motion by the common spinning machine of the country; if it has to 
be dyed the same process is followed as with the Eria. The cloths 
usually made of mooga and their use will be found in the annexed 
table; besides those, T have seen it used os the warp with cotton, 
and the cloth so made is a little lighter color than nankin and much 
stronger ; but this is seldom done, from the trouble of spinning the 
cotton fine enough. Cotton twist adupted to that purpose would, I 
think, mect a ready market. 

The exact quantity of silk which an acre of mooga trees can produce 
could not be ascertained without a trial. Fifty thousand cocoons per 
acre*, which makes upwards of twelve seers, are considered by the 
Assamese a good yearly return. Sixty rupees the value of twelve seers 
must be a very profitable one, for there is little labor or expense to the 
ryut in making or. keeping up a plantation: whilst the trees are young, 
the ground is available for cultivation besides rearing worms; sugar- 
cane, rice, pulse, &c. are cultivated with benefit rather than injury to the 
young trees. The tax is fourteen annas the acre in this district. The 
great value of the mooga is, that it enables the weaker members of a 
family to contribute as much as the most robust to the welfare of the 
whole, Besides attending to the worms most of them weave, spin or 
make baskets, while watching them. 

From causes which | have been unable to ascertain, and of which 
the natives are ignorant, the mooga some years failed so complete. 
ly in particular districts that none was left to continue the breed. 





_ There being very few weekly Aauts or markets to resort to, to procure 


cocoons for breeding from the more fortunate people of other districts, 
of this kind in one place is sensibly felt for two or three — 





his being absent for a month and more, going from village to 






This last season in our Jumna-mith (Cachar) pergunnal the mooga 





* An Assamese Poorah of land is a little more than an Roglsh state sere, | 
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-yeara after in the production. The time of the ryat, who has at most 
half or a quarter of an acre of mooga trees, is too valuable to allow of | 
village, 
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was acomplete failure; there are no worms on the trees now, from 
inability to procure cocoons, although there was a very abundant crop 
In two perzunnahs at the opposite end of the district. 

The mooga plantations are principally round the ryuts’ houses, and 
are incloded in house-lands. By this year’s measurement of the 
Barree lands in the three divisions of the Nowgong zillah where the 
land tax obtains, the quantity in actual occupation (exclusive of those 
which being unclaimed have reverted to the state) amounts to 5350 
acres: the proportion of mooga plantations is upwards of one-fourth or 
13237 acres, In the five other divisions of the same zillah, which are— 
three times the area, and have more than double the population, bat 
of which we have no accurate measurements, [ will only venture — 
to estimate the quantity of mooga plantations at half that of the other 
three or about 600 acres, bat on this low calculation there would bea 
total of 2000 acres for Nowgong. Estimating the plantations of the 
Deraung and Kamrip zillahs at only 1500 acres each, there would be 
a total of 5000 acres of those plantations in Lower Assam, exclusive 
of what the forests contain of them: this quantity is capable of. pro- 
ducing in one year 1500 maunds. In Upper Assem I understand the | 
plantations are more extensive than ours. ho 

4. Kouthiri Mooga.—This worm feeda on many trees besides the 
“mooga trees; it is found oftener on the hair, (Zizyphus jujuba,) 
and the seemul, (Bomber heptaphyllum,) but not in great quantities. 
The worms, moths and cocoons are considerably larger than any of the 
others ; indeed the cocoon is the size of a fowl's egg. Several Assa- 
mese told me they had vainly attempted to domesticate them; the 
eggs have been hatched, but after observing the worms fora few days 
on the trees they have at once disappeared. They attributed this to 
its being a “ dewang” or spirit; the real cause may probably be its — ; 
being fond of changing its food, and gifted with greater locomotive ; 
 itecindbaaee the generality of the silk-worms. I have been told by ' 

some Bengalees that it is found Gotnae in cae br 
sss? taldodel: and called * Gootee-poka;” it is there reeled 
off like the mulberry silk and much valued for fishing lines, but not 
wove, probably from its scarcity. The fibre is stronger than that of | 
= aetae and of a one color. +e 
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| Three years ago being employed in Jumna-makh (Cachar), 1 1 


occasion to take some bearings, for which purpose | had a white ¢ F : 


put up on a large “ Bur” tree, (Ficus Indiéa;) the year after, being 
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I left (April), they observed that the tree had lost all its foliage, they 
went to it and found in the surrounding grass and dry leaves, a large 
number of small cocoons; these they spun like the eria out of curio: 
sity and used it with the latter. They took no further notice of suc- 
ceeding breeds, finding the thing, of little present use, I Jost a few 
cocoons which I procured at the time,.but have lately seen both the 
worm and the cocoon, the former is quite different from any other; it 
is more active, its length is under 24 inches, the body very slender 
is proportion to its length, the color reddish and glazed, I! could 
not observe them more particularly, as they were brought to me 
one evening at dusk: I put them ino box, with the intention of exa- 
mining them the next morning, but they disappeared during the night, 
although it was open very little to admit the air. The moth is very 
much like that of the mulberry, so is the cocoon also in appearance, 
color and size; I have questioned many of the natives about. this 
worm, but none had ever seen it before—their opinion of it is-that it is 
a“ dewang” (spirit) brought there by the prismater compass and the 
white flay—this made them call it deo mooga. 

The Acumpotionee, a caterpiller very common in Assam (end olin 
where perhaps), may also be mentioned as one of the varicties ofthe 
species, although it forms but a very imperfect cocoon: it feeds on 
most Jeaves. I have had no opportunity ‘yet of observing it myself; 
but am told by the natives that it goes through similar stages to the 
others; the worm is about two inches long, of a brown color and 
covered with hair, the moth of the same color as the mooga moth 
but only half the size; the cocoon has this peculiarity, that it is quite 
transparent, so that the chrysalis can be seen inside; at one end of it 
o small opening is left—the cocoon is of a yellow color—jt can be 
pin eA MOETRD ERENM e 

of its silk causing a severe itching in wearing. 

TL have questioned several Bengalees settled in Assam sedicnkdam! 
been at Midnapur, regarding the identity of the mooga and faesur ; 
they say that the worm is the same, but that at the latter place they 
are fed on a different tree : the point could be better. sscertsinediby-a 
comparison with the drawings and preserved worms which 
these remarks. The Burmese envoys who have just left Assam told me 
that the mooga was-unknown in their country t | 
of dssem ; but that it had since been introduced by the Assamese who 
were carried off and settled in the Burmese territory : the Cacdaris also 
admit that it is not many years since it was introduced into Cachar, 
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theee parts is, that both species fmooga and eria) are indigenous to 
Upper Assam and were introdaced from thence. It has always appeared 
“15 SER LE OSPR AR RRC I 


the east—it isto this day procurable more abundantly in Upper 
Assam than any where else, especially in the district of Lukiapoor on 
the north bank of the Burkeampootur, 


» Little eria is exported, but the mooga forms one of the ech 
ainaiiead: Assam; the average of the quantity passed at Gowalpara 
during the two last years that duties were levied, was two hundred and 
fifty-seven mounds, valued at fifty-six thousand and fifty-four rupees: it 
leaves the country principally in the shape of thread. - Most of it 
going to Berhampoor, it is probable that the cloths made from it pase 
under the name of fuaswr ; the latter as far as [| recollect, appears to 
have Jess gloss, The Hydra chowkey returns comprise only the 
products exported by water. The total quantity that leaves the pro- 
vince may, | think, be estimated at upwards of three hundred maunds, 
for mooga forms also o portion of the traffic with Si/Aef (across the 
hills) the Casayas, Bhotias, and other hill tribes. The Assamese gene- 
rally keeping more for their own use than they sell, the total quantity 
produced in the province may be reckoned at six or seven hundred 
maunds. It has been in great demand in Bengal, for within the last 
few years, although the production has been greater from the more — 
settled state of the country, the price has risen 20 per cent. When I 
first arrived in this district, it could be obtained without difficulty from 
the ryuts at three and a halfto four rupees the seer ; now it is difficult 
to procure it at five rupees. The competition is so great, thatthe 
traders pay for it in advance, not as with other products, to get it at 
a lower rate, but merely to secure their getting it. This competition 
is. also owing to the greater number of small traders who resort to the 
ane Rae ane aR ean 
on the price of the product in. Assam without a corresponding in | 





3c. saad: pects nibs tied. telianile 0 sessiage 
several worms or winding their silk—it is now what it was a century 
ago, there being no European speculators in Assam, nor it being pro- 
se Sirk hee ssircwmotitncen dar they weal sency vik tie sine 
tal in quite a new branch of industry. ees oie oe 
country is likely to remain for years unimproved, unless the subject — 
should again be taken up by Government. The small factory set up 
hy the late Mr. Scorr, to which I have before alluded, ‘was kept Gp” 
too short a time to have had any perceptible effect. Mr. & 
deelini health and numerous daties never allowed itn to give it 
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moment's personal attention, nor could his assistant do ‘it; having then 
the same work to do which now employs several officers ; the factory 
was therefore left entirely under the direction of natives, These, to 
add_to their own importance, rather increased. than alleviated the 
fears that the Assamese, (who had labored under £0 many restrictions,) 
naturally entertained of imitating or using any thing pertaining or 
sppropriated to the “ Réja;"” such a presumption in the good old times 
might have cost a man his ears or his nose. The residence of 
European officers in different parts of the country having undeceived 
the people as to those restrictions, there would be now great facilities 
in introducing improvements—although the ryuts individually have 
not the means of getting reeling machines, however simple and cheap, 
they. would, as with sugar-mills, clab together to obtain them, were 
it only shewn to them that there was any advantage, in the use of 


them. Mooya thread is every day increasing in value; I have marked | 
its rise from three rupees eight annas, to five rupees in the short space — 
of three years ; in Gowalpara it sells at six rupees eight annas or seven 
rupees; in Dacca and Moorshedabad at cight rupees. This is, I believe, — 


not more than thirty per cent. below mulberry: silk in Calcutta; the 
primitive process of the Assamese which I have described will, perhaps, 
shew a possibility of this difference being made up by superior mans 
agement, The mooga silk could be used in colored fabrics, being easily 
dyed. In its natural fawn color it stands washing much better than 


silk, keeping gloss and color to the last; the natives bleach it with a 


solution of the potesh made from plantain trees, this they also use in 
Washing their cloths, both cotton and silk: soap Was unknown previous 
to the British occupation of the country. wil 

Another object of great interest, which might become of -¢ 
importance to this province, is, to ascertain the possibility of rendering 
the eria marketable in some shape or other; the way of preparing it 
(already deseribed,) is such that the cloth made of it when new looks 


aS oy 


#s rough as * taut” (or gunny); it is only by repeated washingw that it 


attains a softness of feel and gloss which approach that of silk, It is 
have been made of reeling instead of spinning these cocoons, bat 
from their failing it would be wrong to Jay it down as an npossili 

lity: they have merely tried it as other cocoons and given it ap when 
they found that the fibre " did not come,” as one of them told me. 
Lhad_it tried before me with a few cocoons, but with the greatest 
care'the fibre could not be drawn off beyond a few yards without 
breaking, the cause of this appeared to me to be a greater adhesive. 
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culty and with a crackling noise—antil it brought several layers with 
it, from which it could not be detached without breaking, some thing 
may perhaps be hereafter found to reduce that adhesiveness. It is, I 
think, unlikely that-the worm should spin in a different way from all 
others, allowing this to be the case, great improvements could be 
made in the spinning, by, no doubt, the introduction of the process in 
practice in Europe to spin perforated cocoons, from its cheapness it 
would perhaps be advantageously used with wool—especially in stock 
ings, it would add softness and gloss without taking from herwnraiehe 
the cocoons costing only one rupee, the thread two rupees per seer. ~ 

- Although I have been mnable to form an estimate of the land inked 
up on the cultivation of the “ Aera" or palma-christi, a very rough one 
could be made-of the total quantity of eria silk produced by referring 
to the population; it being the daily wear of the poor, and besides, 
Being used by every class in winter. The population is reckoned at 
455,000", therefore estimating the yearly consumption of each indi- 
vidual at the lowest, the total quantity produced would be upwards of 
1000 maunds, most of this could be exported if it acquired the least 
additional value by better management, and be replaced by other 
manufactures and by an increage in the growth of cotton. The pro- 
duct would keep pace with any increase of demand, for there is hardly 


_ a house in the country where these worms are not reared. 


Being acquainted only with central Assam and this district in par- 
ticular, Upper Assam, the Moamariya country, the Bhotan territories 
in the plains are left out of these remarks and estimatest. Although 
the population assimilates, in many respects they may differ in their 
different processes. I have used as few local terms as I could except 
with regard to Se ge whose botanical name I have not 
been able to p 

Be Tn e within Mr. eh Srercprtwge dees ds 









a chrysalis andtwo moths. ‘This looks very like the mulberry m 
but I am not able to say whether itis or not. The silk looks very find 
* By the atatiatical wes of 1835. of ae et district, ok 290,000 
~ Dorung ditto,.. pe ap ead Fp eee! ail tate 95,000 
Nowpong dheter. cu eees snes SFP RG ates tr Coneeete 80,000 
Saas population whites pibent totale ee 
- Moamariys,.... . Fe uee eee eb ee ce hide Se bee be ae eRe aee 


Toolsram's country, Jyntia, .. a % Pee i ' 4 i Si all 
Bhotan territory in the plains,........ J ws estimate is ever made, ed 
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and it may be considered o curiosity even if it be the produce of a 
mulberry worm, for the question arises on what was\the worm fed ?—if 
on the F. religiosa, it is, I believe, a discovery, that the silk worm 
would feed on the Jeaf of any tree but the mulberry; if the worm is 
distinct from the Bombyx mori it is a still greater curiosity. ; 

Mr. Hvueow has been unable to determine whether the worm now 
alluded to, is the same as the deo mooga mentioned within: be is in- 
clined to think not from the color of the cocoons and the slight obser- 
vations he was able to make on the latter; bat from both feeding on 
the leaves of two trees so nearly allied, | should suppose it likely that 
the worms were identical. It would be a discovery of some import- 
ance to find worms affording any tolerable silk that fed on these 
epecies of Ficus which are so abundant here.—F. Jenxina. 


List of the sued made i in Assam of Moaga and Evia Silks. 





OWors ia winter asd 
used as a blanket, al- 
ao Made into conte, 
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Memorandum upon the specimens of Silk, and Silkworm from Assam, 
by W. Parenp, Esq. 


The mooga or fussur cocoons, are very fins, partionlerty-abeieetel 
from. the soom and the sedaloo trees. which are superior to the pro- 


duce of the jungles about Bankoora. 
The thread from these worms, in quite equal to that which is used 
in the beat China tussur cloths. i ae 


The specimens of cloth wove from these threads, are not equal, 
however, either to the gel tava loth, nor to the Chine lth ofthe 


Th eric cocoom, chron, en let oe al nat iene mA 
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imported from Rumgpur; it appears to be more cottony than the tussur, 
and to make a web warmer and softer than the tussur cloth, but it is 
not so strong. 

The cocoons called Aaumpotfonce are unknown. to us in Bengal, and 
appear to be of small value both as to quantity and texture : moreover 
I imagine it would be very difficult to reel them into thread. 

The deo mooga cocoons are very small but are fine and soft, and 
when fresh would yield, | doubt not, a very delicate white thread : they 
are smaller than our désee (country) cocoon. 

The specimen of country worm silk is very fair, and if dressed 
would be quite equal to our Patna thread, from which korahs and 
other silk piece goods are made, 

The specimen of iron reel (or station method) is very good, indead, 4 
equal to our best native filature letter A: the thread is even, soft, sound 
and remarkably strong, so that it may be well ranked with our best 
second quality from the filatures of Bengal. ; 





= 
IV.—On the indigenous Silkworms of India. By T. W. Hoa 


M.D. Member of the Medical Faculties at the Universities in Prams 

and Pavia, Member of the Entom. Society in Paris, Sc. 

[Read at the Meeting of the 4th December. } 2 

Silk was in all times an article of the greatest importance throughout as 
the ancient world. ss 

China guined its celebrity in the classical time of the ancients, ag 
the mother-country of that mysterious texture, which it manufactared 59 e : 
from time immemorial, with a high degree of perfection, and called s 
fe or ser; whence all India and its eastern unknown boundaries 
derived the name Serira. ) 

It made the satraps of the western world, the rulers of mat 
the emperors of Ayzant, envious of its possession, and the home = 
brought golden fleece of the fabulous Argonautes, _ was perbags: 3 
ane else than the precious web of the Bombykia 

emperor Justixiaxvs: got an insight into the vetting ; 
adventurous Persian monks, who b brought the eggs. ‘of the ce 
silkworm in a hollow bamboo cane; safe et the iey chains 
dlaya, the barren plains of Bokhara, and a 
of Persia, to the distant eastern capital. He considere: it 
great importance to reserve to himself the monoj oly ‘of ‘such. a ores 
cious article, though master of the riches of bis ¥ at empire. : i = 
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The Sicilians in the time of Roan the firat, became a wealthy 
people by its introduction into Palermo—the Venetians were enabled 
by the trade of silk chiefly, to build their immortal maritime bulwark, 
and in our days the introduction ‘and manufacture of silkwutims is 
& source of unlimited riches to the countries of Europe, where it is 
cultivated on a large scale, | 

To elucidate this it may be observed, that France alone exported 
in the year 1920, wrought silk to the value of more than 123 millions 
of franca. 

The importation of raw and worked silk into England, amounted to 
4,547,812 pounds in the year 1828, of which about 1,500,000 pounds 
were brought from Bengal, 3,047,000 pounds were, therefore, brought 
from foreign countries, chiefly Italy and Turkey. 

The northern parts of Europe and chiefly England are less suited 
for its cultivation on account of climate. 

Great Britain, France and Germany, finding by experience, that the | 
demand is constantly greater than the supply, resorted to different 
substitutes, | 

Different substances presenting analogies to that beautiful filament 
were examined. The spider's web was tried in France, first by Mr. 
How: but Mr. Reaumva found that the war-like propensities of the 
4rachnide hindered their being reared in great numbers, and this 
enterprize has been in our days entirel¥ abandoned. 

Men resorted to the Mol/wsea and found that the maritime piana 
















gives a filament like silk, having the power to produce a viscid matter 
which it spins round the body. A beautiful and very durable. silk 
Was produced from it, the Byssus of the ancients, but it was always 
dearer than the common silk of the Hombys mori, and though to 
this day caps, gloves and stockings are woven from it in Ca/aéria in 
Sicily (I saw myself a considerable manufacture of it in Palermo), 

it will probably remain for ever a matter of curiosity rather than an 

_ In Germany endeavours have been made in the time of Roeser, and 

@ moth which is common in Ausfria and in the subalpine | 
the Tyrol and Switzerland ; but hitherto the experiments have been too 
few ; more particularly, as I heard, on account of the delicate cater-— 
under leaves of different kinds of pear trees. gl as. * ie 





those now quoted, must be of the greatest importance. — 
- ‘The vast provinces of India are rivalled in variety, pr 
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and perfection of their productions, only by those of the celestial 
empire, Now in the bands of an enlightened benevolent covernment, 
they will probably surpass it in ashort time, when its natural resources, 
daily more conspicuous, shall be discovered, examined, and brought 

As in China, so in India, silk ho’ been produced since time imme- 
morial: not the silk of the later introduced mulberry caterpillar, bat 
the silk from various indigenous cocoons, which are found only and 
exclusively here. 

The first notice of these, but only in a cursory way, has been given 
by the father of Indian botany, Dr. Roxsunon, in the Transactions 
of the Linnwan Society, vol. vii. 

He there mentioned only two epecies, the Phalena(Attacus) Saturnia) 
pophia and Phalena cynthia, Since that time no further attention has 
been paid to this subject except that Dr. Bocaawan, in his description 
of the district of Dinajpur, says, that another silkworm is reared on 
the castor oil plant for the domestic use of the natives. 

From the moment of my arrival in India, I had paid an unremitted 
zealous attention to the productions of Botany and Zoology, and had = 
been so happy to identify in the course of two months, two otherspecies = 
of the genus Safursia which yield silk, one from Si/ket the other 
from Bankoore. Just at this time Mr. James Paixser received from 
Captain Jexxinxs in Assem, 2 memoir by Mr, Hvcon on the silk- 
of that newly acquired, remarkable province, establishing six 
different kinds of silkworm: the cocoons of four of which are now 
transformed into silk by the inhabitants of Assam, and to my great 
joy and surprise, I found that three of them are different from the 
well known Bombye mori, and from the two other indigenous which 
are worked in Bengal. 

"These recent discoveries merit particular attention. India has iis. 
the internal means of providing the whole of Europe with a material 
which would rival cotton and woollen cloth, and would be preferred 
in many cases to both, if broucht within the reach of every one by a 
lower price: and an unlimited resource of lead See ; 
“be opened under proper management. | “4 5 

May it be now permitted to me to go through the siunnercie: die ; 
ent species of India which actually produce silk of which seven a Kinds” 
have never been mentioned before. , ae “a; 
“1. Bombyz mori, the mulberry silkworm, which has been probably 
introduced as the mulberry seems to” be tected lo 8 
well diown to deserve a particnls Be 2 

2. The wild silkworm of the Central Povine, being 
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asa moth not larger than the Bomby« mori, T could not yet procure 
specimens of it: probably there are several species of Bombyx confused, 
as the silk, which sometimes comes in trade, varies considerably, 

3. The Joree silkworm, Bombyx religiose, mihi.—I am sorry to 
say that the specimens of this interesting moth have been dee 
on their way from Assom to Caleufta, so that I am obliged si 
4 superficial description from the accompanying drawing, (FI. VI9 
excluding a diagnostical analysis, 

Genus, Bombyx. 

Length about 1} of an inch. 

Anteane, pectinated. 

ffead, small, covered. 

Eyes, very large, brownish black. 

Palpi, unknown, 

Thoraz, subquadrate, covered with thick brownish grey hair, with « 
black band separating the abdomen from the thorax. 

Abdomen, represented as having eight segments ? 

Legs, unknown. 

Wings, upper wings very short (in 9 imperfect) triangular, with 
the acute angle outward. The interior side emarginated. Of a light 
grey color which darkens towards the extremity, 

An interrupted whitish band. on the lower margin with 0 lage 
whitish speck towards the ends. 

Lower wings uniformly brown. 

The cocoon of this silkworm shows the finest filament, said tek 
very much silky lustre. It is exceedingly smooth to the touch and 
very different from the cocoon of the mulberry tree. 


This discovery of Capt. Jaxxixs is very interesting, as it siakdes a 


eilk if not superior yet certainly equal to that of Bombyr mori. | __ 
te AER tree. ee ee pret sterse. 


oll Tadine. ey Ls, - a 
Specimens of cocoons sent second time by Captain Jexxan 





shapers doer Den sores tn ne Sti — 


4. Saturnia Silhetica, mihi. te isla 
108 slarum superioram expansaram.) | nals: -,; 7 

Diagnosis, — Pectinicornis, alis superioribus apice recurvata faleatis, 
inferioribus oblongis. Alis superioribus maculis dusbus fenestralibus, 
intern triangulari magni alter& externd multé minori oblong’, in- 
ferioribus macaléeddem una versus corpus triangulari magna, Colore 
cinamomeis lineis sernerten. bide inne EO externam. 
flavis. .. nw detest "Si enc i . Aud v nee 
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Eggs, larva, and chrysalis, unknown. 
Imago. Description. 
Head, projecting with a crest of yellow hairs. 
«£yes, middle-sized, light brown. 
Antenne, pectinated, about five lines broad, yellow. 
Paipi, four, not covering the inner vermilar, brownish colored. 
"Mouth, hidden, without proboscis, 
Thoraz, obovate, clothed in a velvet-like purplish fine hair of the 
same color as the wings. 
Abdomen, very short, clothed with much finer and lighter hair than 
the thorax. 
Legs, hairy, yellow, equal. 
Tarsi, moderately incurved. ; 
Wings, horizontal expanded, with strong ramifications of the central — 
muscles and tendons.—Swperior pair of a cinnamon color. The end — 
much curved, the upper margin with a beautifal velvet-like grey belt. ay 
Fan edges very much concave, the exterior extremity of a beautiful — 
rose color. The inferior margin darker yellow, with an undolating 
narrow thread-like black line, losing itself towards the exterior ex- E 
tremity. In the centre is the eye, peculiar to all saturnia, with micace- a 
ous transparency, triangular, with the sharp angle towards the body, 
another small oblong traneparent point bebind it, both with a dark 
brownish margin round it. Jnferior or second pair, in point of distribu- 
tion of colors the same; in form, much more convex, oblong. Thehair 
very thick and long towards the body, and more particularly towards 
the point of insertion. The black line is not undulated, but follows 
the shape of the wing, and has at each side of the projecting tendons 
two black oblong spots, circumscribed with light yellow. As 
’ Habitat in the Cassm mountains in Sildet and Daecea, where its — 
large cocoons are spun to ilk, A particular. description. of; ania 
cess is wanted. ae | 
5. A still larger Saturnia, one off the greatest moths ine 
measuring ten inches from the end of one wing to the other, c 
by J. W. Grant, Esq. in Chirra Punjee, seen in the pe ey 
- the late Dr. James Cuan. nae a 
6, Saturnia Paphia, Linn. Syst. Nat. 2, p. 809, 4. Phe 
Mylitta, Davnr, vol. ii. t. 5, f. 1, Mar. - Rox, Trans. Linn. Soe. 
vii. p. 33. st: aie a 
The Tusseh Silkworm. aa 
; — most common in use of the native silkworms. The ek 
commonly worn by Europeans also in this country, comes from 
this species; J. W. Guanr, Esq. had the kindness to procure 1 “a 
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the month of September, more than 3000 cocoons, which I permitted 
to slip out, and had ample opportunity of studying them, 

Micnast Arzinson, Esq. from Jangypur says, that this species 
cannot be domesticated, because the moths take flight, before the 
females are fecundated. This is against my experience: I kept them 
under a musquito curtain to prevent their evasion, there they were 
impregnated readily by the males, and deposited every where many 
thousand eggs, and the young caterpillars issued the tenth day. 
Therefore the fear entertained of the difficulty in this respect seems 
to be easily overcome. 

Hitherto has this silkworm never been reared, but millions of 
cocoons are annually collected in the jungles and brought to the | 
silk factories near Calewtia, for instance DAaniakAdli ; but the principal 
place of their manufacture is at Bhagelpur. In other parts as at 
Jangypur the people gather them from the trees and transplant 
them on the Assem tree, (Terminalia alata, Rox.) which growing 
near the houses enables them easily to watch the caterpillars, which 
are engerly searched out and devoured in the day time by crows, and 

at night by bats, &e. 

The natives distinguish two varieties, the bughy and the jaroo, but 
‘they are the same species. Ge : 

They feed most commonly in the wild state on the bair tree, 
(Zizyphus jujuba,) but like also and indeed prefer the Terminalia alata 

This is the same moth which is also found sometimes in Assam and 
which Mr. Hucon calls Kontkurit mooga. 

Though it was known in Awrope by the publications of Dr. Rox- 
avncu and Dr. Becwanan, that the JusseA and Arrindy silkworms 
are existing and indigenous, yet, strange enough, it was hitherto 
unknown, (at least with us on the continent,) that for some years past, 

their silk was only in small quantity exported to Eaglaad; this = 
‘silk having been considered as an inferior quality to that produced Seat 
by Bombyx mori. The question of the possibility of acclimation of 
these larve in other congenial climates has ex ipso never been raised. 
~~ 7. Another Satursia distinct from all others (alia inferioribusin = 
‘caudam desinentibus) ; it resembles some species which I saw brought 
from Seva, ? Java. LE ght he 
I could only procure the wings of this remarkable insect, 
The moth comes from the neighborhood of Comercolly. ae 








—§5 linear, ae 
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Diagn. Sree alis euperioribus apice acttis subfalcatis, in 
inferioribus subtriangularibus maculis dunbus subcircularibus nou 
diaphanis luteis. Color lateritis—lateus, nebulis sparsis obseuris linea 
eemicirenlaribus versus corpus duabus albis fascia meee 
“versus marginem inferiorem. § 
Eges, larva, and chrysalis, not seen living, but recogeiashle alae 
‘sccompanying drawing, (Sec Mooiga moth, Plate VI.) wp 
Head, not projecting, with a tuft of reddish yellow hair. age? 
£yes, ordinary dark-brown 4 
Antenna, pectinated in 9, intinder than usual in Saturnia. — 
 Paipi, four, covering the mouth which is invisible. he 
Thorar, square, half oblong, clothed near the bead in a silverishg 
‘color, forming a continuity of that in the upper margin of epee a 
wings, the behind part of the color of the wings. 
| Abdomen, more than two-thirds of the breadth of both wings tele 
natural position, likewise of the color of the wings. Co . 
Legs, slender, hairy, yellow, short. Be. 2 
* Tursi, slight and incurred. 13 
Wings, horizontally expanded, with a strong tendon directing the 
membrane of the upper wings in their upper margin, 

. “Both pairs of a dark yellow somewhat reddish color. The ein 
the male much enrved, the upper margin half from the ‘body, of a — 
silver grey color, The exterior extremity scarcely differently ae “ 
a brown slightly undulated band, accompanied on both sides by a white) © 
‘ine, extends across the wings more than two-thirds below their — 
insertion on the thorax. Several brown nubecul are ta be observed 
between the divisions of ench tendop. Two somilunar white lines are 
‘to be observed on the upper wings, and are absolutely on the ke 

____ “ones'towards the abdomen; the interior larger, inwards carved 

-  « Other shorter, outward bound, The two specks on the wines 

to’ Saturnia, arf almost semicircular, but not mioaceous, ¢ 

but likewise clothed with yellow squame of a darker line (coven 9) 
‘with’a brown margin on the inner side. Through this di 
| Stoned as 
Pov drawing of the larva represents completely a safwraia c 
aT © Thetcocoon of «yellow brown color differs ether sas 

- the others, om 

“We are indebted for the discovery of sls v-iery- dite esting insech 

aaa aékine and Mr. Hucon. Its: particulars are exter ere 

ribedin- Mr, Hucon's memorandum, This speciea has 0 ne 
Ween mettioned before, though the fabrication of ail frown itm nef " 
be Vey eisuaa canoe thé Assamese a 1) 
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§. Phalena Cynthia, Davny, 2, t. 6, £2. Cram. 4, t. 39, f. 4, 
Roxs. Linn. Trans, vol. vii, p. 42. Bucuanan, 
Dese. Dindjpur, p. 214. = 

(Bucmanan quotes it as Phalena Penelope unde ?) 

The Arrindy Arria, or Eria silkworm (PI, V.) is reared over a great 
part of Hindustan, but more extensively in the districts of Dindjpur and 
Rangpur, in houses, in a domestiented state, and feeds chiefly on. the 
leaves of Ricinus communis, 

The silk of this species has hitherto never been wound off, but 
people were obliged to spin it like cotton, 

“It gives a cloth of seemingly loose coarse texture, but of incre 
dible durability; the life of one person being. seldom sufficient to “ 
wear out a garment made of it, so that the same piece descends from 
mother to daughter."—(Atkingon's letter to Rorburgh.) 

Itis so productive as to give sometimes 12 broods of spun silk in the 
course of the year, The worm grows rapidly, and offers no difficulty 
whatever for an extensive speculation. 

On account of the double profit which would be derived from the 
game area of land cultivating it with castor-oil plant, which produces 
oil and feeds the worm, an extensive cultivation of this species would 
be highly recommendable; and if also the cloth is of the coarsest 
nature, it is, on the other hand, very valuable on account pad its Sea 
lity.. May it not be particularly well adapted to mix it. in certain 
textures with cotton ? 

Itas likewise an inhabitant of Assam, and Mr. Hvaon ‘observations 
about this species form an interesting paragraph in his memorandum. 

10. Saturnia (?) trifenestrata, mihi.—Longitudo linens 24-28. 
Diagnosis. ¢ obscure castaneo brunned versus finem albido adsperai, 
lined transvereali albidd, alis superioribus ad marginem stenae 
fenestris tribus transparentibus lined diagonali versus corpus¢ ti 


* ; = 











Chrysalis, unknown, Casas - 

Cocoon, yellow, in a network, irexuanei te that the cocoon in the 
inside is to be seen, of a remarkable silky lustre. | 

Imago. ¢ of an pniform brown color; towands the end of the wings zs 
the like with white flower powdered. An obsolete whitich line runs aa 


_ § luteus lined branned transversali trausvers® super alas currente, . 
ale superiores margine externo fuscescentes. 1 iy cli the 4 
Eggs, whitish-yellow ; indented | line on sucineal: arcumfere ‘y ae 
Larva, unknown. ii rl a a7 
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towards the extremity of the body. The first locks like two, which 
run together, the second is the smallest. 

ft of a uniform yellow color, only the outward margin of the 
wings is brownish, ond a transversal line turns over the wings. The 
glazes eyes are wanted, one of the three js a vestige, instead of the 
two others are two brown #pots to be observed, 


In those specimens which I saw “vere gradtal transitions from dark = 


brown to light yellow in different individuals to be observed, bat 
alwavs were the females much darker. 

This is likewise a valuable discovery of Captain Janxins in Assam, 
where it lives on the soon tree, but seems to be not moch used. 

li. Hexar Crutouton, Eeq. of Malds. mentions another eilk- 
 sieioer — : 

“ There “is af eoiibbeMerehdesied wild upon the mango tree, which 
the people of Malda gather and mix with Arrivty cocoons in spinning.” 
This species seems to have remained hitherto unobserved. ' 

There is no doubt, that in India exist some more insects, which 
farnish this precious material, The repeated and so often frustrated 
endeavours of ingenious men in Europe would certainly find in India 
an ample and highly remunerating field in thi® branch of speculation. 

It would be very interesting to collect all moths which form cocoons, 
amounting, to judge by analogy, probably to upward of 150 species, 

to watch their natural economy, and to send specimens of each cocoon 
to Europe, to be there attentively examined, 

Many have made the objection that the silk of the Indian eptsien 
is much inferior. 

_ This is yet an undecided question. The mulberry silkworm dexe- 
nerates if not properly attended to. What has been done to raise the | 
indigenous species from the state of their natural inferiority ? Very : 
much depends upon the cultivation of the worms in houses ; 9, the 
method of feeding them, selecting that veretable ch 
gratifies the best their taste, but which contributes to form “ ne 
cocoon; and 3, from the firat chemical o ot employed hefo Y 
the working of the rough material. But even if the raw material “j 
would not be capable of a higher degree of cultivation, the demand 
for it would, notwithstanding, never cease in Europe. All silk pro- ” 

‘duced in Hindustan has hitherto found a ready and profitable market 

‘im Calewffa, ond the demand is always - ‘greater than the supply. 
And that really the roughest stuff of the Arrindy silkworm is. appre- 

ciated in England, may I be permitted to Conclude ees article 

= the ‘following fact. 
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Mr. Jous Guass, the Surgeon of Baglipyr, sent, in the beginning 
of this century, some of the Arrindy silk home, and he wrote: 

“ Lunderstand that some manufacturers to whom it was showmseem- 
ed to think that we had been deceiving them by our accounts of the 
shawls being. made from the wool of o goat, and that this silk if sent. 
home would be made into shawls equal to any manufactured in 
India.” 

This will be sufficient to show the importance of this article, and 
that it merits highly the attention of the paternal Government of 
India, and of all patriolic institutions, particularly of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, which has done hitherto so much for the promo- 
tion of science and knowledge, and consequently for the welfare of 
all nations. : ; 





V.—Coneerning certain interesting Phenomena manifested in individuals 
born dlind, and in those having little or no recollection of that sense, 
om their being restored to sight af various periods of fife. By 
F: H. Brett, Esq. Med. Serv. 

When the profound and discerning Mr. Locker in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding asserted that ideas were not innate, he meant, 
no doubt, that so far as the mind's intercourse, in its present condition, 
with all objects submitted to it was concerned, its noble faculties were 
destined to be educated only by its legitimate objects of excitation 
through the medium of the senses appointed for that purpose. His 
eccentric comparisons of the mind to a dark room, a blank shect of 
paper, &c., meant in reality nothing further. 

It occasionally happens that in the course of very extansire prac- 
tice we have opportunities of illustrating this, jn cases of restoration 
to sight of persons born blind, and also in cases of individdals who 
have known and distinguished colors; and “then (as Mr. Locks 
expresses it) cataracts shat the windows,” and if restored tosight many 
years afterwards, they are in precisely the same situation as though — 
they had never seen before, having not the slightest recollecti 
ide idea of colors any more than the individuals born blind. All is to be | 
acquired “ de nove.” 

I will particularize the following from amongst several which have 
occurred to ane, as they may probably appear interesting to the Society 
when divested of all purely professional or surgical detail, which have 
already indeed been communicated to the profession. pel 

No. | —The following i is illustrative of the Seen nll Heese af objects 








ae 
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contained in the Sth Section of. the 2nd Book of Mr. Locesx in his 
chapter on Perception. ‘ Suppose a man born blind, and tow adult, 
and tought by the touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere 
of the same,metal, and suppose the cube and the sphere placed on a 
table, and the blind man be made to see; (quere: whether by his 
sight before he touched them he could now distinguish and tell which 
is the globe and which the cube ?) face hick:Leniteate cee johipoes 
proposer answered—No.” 

A pandit, 18 years of age, native of Saugor, was born blind ; his 
mother states that she had kept him in a dark room until the 10th 
day of her confinement, when on taking him to the door and expos- 
ing his eyes. to the light, she discovered the pearly appearance of the 
pupils peculiar to cataract, and that he has always been blind, He 
is intelligent and cheerful, and has been in the habit of finding his 
way about Saugor and the adjoining country for many years, fre- 
quently singing, of which he is very fond. He had little or no incli- 
nation to undergo the operation,—at least not sufficient to overcome 
the fear which he entertained. He could perceive the light, and had 
acquired the habit of rotating the head constantly in progression in 
a regular and coriouws manner to the right and left, with a view, I 
imagine, of admitting the light to the retina obliquely between the 
circumference of the cataract and the under edge of his iris, It was 
& long time before his relations could persuade him to submit to an 
operation. He had requested to be taken to me some months previ- 
ous ;-was gratified at being told that he might be made to see like other 
people; but the slight inconvenience attending the introduction of a 
few drops of the solution of belladonna into the lids, and my holding. 
the lids to try how they should be supported, annoyed him—and he 
aid he yould much sooner go home and eat his dinner. ‘* What do 
I want with being restored to sight ?” His mother likewise expressed 
her disbelief as to a person born blind being made to see. The prin« 
cipal pandit of the mwAallaA at length overruled the objections. The 
operation was performed on the 28th of August. He complained of 
bat little pain, and indeed there was scarcely any inflammation what- 
ever produced by the operation. He immediately became conscious 
of a considerable increase of light. 

The eye-balls, as in all cases of congenital cataract, moved about 
without any control, which, together with a very prominent brow and 
much spasmodic action of the lids, offered some obstacles. So little 
irritation had occurred, that I operated on the 30th August on the left. 
eye, which resembled the former operation in every particular, No 
inflammation followed, but the right eye had become inflamed, in 
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consequence of which his-eyes remained bandaged for several days, 
and it became necessary to bleed him. He expressed himself as 
sensille of a remarkable change having taken place: the light was 
most distressing to him, and continued 2o for some time. On the 
eighth day the absorption had proceeded very satisfactorily : several 
substances of various colors were presented to him. He could not 
recognize any of them, until he bad made himself acquainted with 
them by the sense of touch. He brought them very close to his 
eyes, moving his head in hie accustomed peculiar manner. What- 
ever he attempted to reach, he always missed his aim, He ex- 
pressed himself as highly gratified, and confident that he would see 
and know every thing, but did not like too much interrogation, On 
the 12th day he came to me again. The eye-balls were no longer 
rolled in their former vacant manner. He had acquired the power 
of directing the left eye, which had been most instructed, on objects; 

. the right eye, frominflammation, having remained bandaged. A lady 
shewed him her shawl: he said it was red, which was correct; but did 
not know what it was, until examined by the hand. The platform im ~ 
front of the house was recognized as green, and his mother said he , 
had been examining many things at home, The absorption of the 
cataract has proceeded, leaving two-thirds of the pupil of the left eve 
quite clear; some inflammation still in the right. He said he was 
no longer afraid of me, and that he would submit to any thing I 
recommended. On the 16th of September he walked fram the town 
to see me, accompanied by his mother. He had gained much infor- 
mation during his absence. The pupil of the left eye had become 

r almost entirely clear. He said he bad seen a great number of trees 

: on the road, the lake, and a buggy passing by. He had made himself 

acquainted with several things. What ia this?—A lota. This ?—A 

pawn leaf. Which answers were correct. A small hooka was shewn 
him: he touched it, and was told what it was; several things were 
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. then presented to him and the hooka was again brought. He observ. ac 
j ed, “T cannot tell; you have submitted so many things to me, that : 
: Iam confused, and forget their names.” He felt it and then exclaim 


ed, itis the same hooka. Presently it was shewn him a third time; 
he recognized it after having caremaity viewed it from top to bottom 
without touching. He observed a book, remarking ‘that it was 
red; but he knew not that it was a book until told so. It was 
presented to him a few minutes afterwards, and he recognized 
both the color and the book. He said he was extremely happy and 
gratified with all he saw. He followed me with his eves as I tnoved 
ebout the room, and pointed ‘ont the different positions [ took. He a 
| ao 
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recognized. distinctly. the features. of his mother’s face. She hid it 

under her chadder; he laughed, and observed that she had done so, 

and turned his face away. He said, “I can see every thing ; all 1 want 

more, is time to learn what they all are; and when I can walk about 

the town, I shall be quite satisfied." He could not ascertain whether 

any thing was round or square, smooth or rough. He distinguished 

the following: some partridges, the cage and the cup containing the 

water, The color of their plumage he correctly stated; also the 

windows, the fields, the eky, a child in arms, &c. On the 7th he 

again came tosee me. He pointed out every feature in his mother's 

face, her hair, the color of her dress, the different distances and peosil- 

tions which she purposely tock, and when changing places with 
another woman, selected her out, He stated that if I would bring 

the red book 1 shewed him yesterday, he would recognize it. I 

accordingly brought him a red morocco box much resembling the 

book, but smaller; he said it was the book! At this period his 

knowledge of the shapes of bodies and their sizes was very imperfect, 
especially the latter. He directed his hand straight to whatever things, 
were now presented before him. The last time | saw him, a small 
ivory looking-glass, a paper-cutter, and a cut jelly-glass, were placed 
on the ground; they were shifted and changed, and he distinguished 

ench respectively. He was much amused and laughed heartily. I 

gave him the looking-glass, in which he noticed his face, and said it 

was like other people's, ochchha. 

\ Tt will appear, therefore, that his judgment of distances, colors, 
notions, and positions, was very considerable. That of size and form 
was to be acquired more tardily. = 
From this period | quitted Saugor, and have heard nothing further 

‘of him. | — 
No. 2:—The next is a similar instance of an individual who had 





Kherie Pass, near the Dehra valley. oe 
‘moved, the principal circumstance worthy of note was the confusion 
and embarrassment of the mind, arising from new and unaccustomet 
Qn the seventh day he had acquired some voluntary power over 
‘the ball of the eye, being able to steady it.somewhat, and fix it on any 
object he wished to discern, but only for a few moments. He had 





after repeated practice acquired a knowledge of most colors, but it was 3 


not until the twenty-sixth day from the first operation that he could 
be said to have a tolerable acquaintance with the visible world. Dur- 


fa Fei { 
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; 
; 
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ing this period, when the absence of pain and inflammati mm permitted, 
(or it wan necessary for hitn to undergo several operations) the ban 
dages were removed before and after sunset, and his attention was 
directed to men sometimes standing, sometimes moving; also to the 
tent, sky, trees and their foligze, animals of different kinds, the 
colors and figures and motions of which he was nble in time to dis- 
‘cern. 

There was no correspondence, however, for a long while between 
the sight and touth, neither did he for several days direct his eves 
straight to objects so as to examine them minutely. At night he 
would contemplate the stars, and the flame of « candle, ‘and the fea- 
tures of my face, &c. Debility, the necessary result of the treatment, 
&e. in a delicate frame, was one cause of the slowness of progress. As 
he gained strength by an improved diet, his vision greatly improved. 

He was observed to take up various objects and notice them ; latterly 
I was in the habit of calling him into my tent when at breakfast. He 
noticed the cups and saucers and their patterns ; chintz on the canvas: 
‘and he obeerved attentively a hooka, describing the bell (ent gins) as 
‘bright; noticed the snake, and mouth-piece (silver), and saw dis- 
tinctly the emoke ascending. 
- On the 20th of December he walked several yards without assist. | 
ance. A lady gave him a colored chintz cap, with which he was 
much pleased, and he distinguished on it the colors of green and 
‘red, and the white ground. As his new sense could scarcely be said 
to have been exercised more than fourteen days, further observatic 
could not be made as to his judgment of distances, positions, Sccails | 
and motions. : 








No. 3.—A similar result, as far as phenomena, oceurred in a boy of 12 “ad 
years of age, though his acquirements were more rapid, from his natural : 
mental intelligence being superior to the former cases: the cause % 
sr ban ape asap sid atone seas renee oD Fe “I 


operation being the formation of an artificial popil_at the outer 
seit the eye, it is unnecessary:to repeat the details which’are so > 
- similar to the preceding, and though he had seen for some weeks of 
his early existence, of course he had to acquire all ‘ de novo." 

No. 4.—There are others who have been restored to sight “Ne 





had lost it at a more advanced period of life—say five or six years of 4 
age and upwards, and when restored exhibit peculiar phenomena 4 
more or less interesting in proportion to the degree of remembrance z- 


they may possess of their former vision. And this was particularly 
remarkable in a young man of 25 years of age; the brother of the 
boy mentioned in case No, 2, who had become blind when only 5 years 
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cold; and which is remarkably interesting in a physiological point of 
view, a8 shewing the power of the retina to preserve its susceptibility 
to light for twenty years, though not the only case recorded. There 
was certainly in this case a great approximation to the phenomena 
manifested in congenital blindness, but there was not that marked 
ignorance in recognising objects at firat sight, nor that palpable 
want of correspondence between the touch and sight, but both existed 
to some extent. It was also curious that he should become blind 
‘after five years of the same disease with which his brother was born 

1 recollect restoring a man, aged 24 years, who had been blind for 
a period of twelve years from the venereal disease, causing closure of 
the pupils. This man, after an operation for artificial pupil, recognis- 
ed, of course, every thing perfectly the moment he was permitted to 
look about him, and still enjoys a very tolerable share of vision at 





Vi.—Memorandum of the progress of sinking a Well in the tundacef 
Chandpur, near the foot of the Hills. By Mr. Wittsam Dawe, Coa- 
ductor, Delia Canal Department. 


In sinking wells through the soils, without and within the Lines 
range of hills, 1 have seen repeated failures owing to the usual mode 
adopted in digging for the water, (i. e. with perpendicular sides ;) and 
as [ was only about 400 yards from a branch of the Jumaa, the level 
of its water about 14 feet below the surface of the top of the pro- 
posed well, I calculated upon finding water at 20 feet deep at the 
utmost..I therefore commenced digging 42 feet diameter, contracting 
as I eunk, and this admitted of leaving a couple of winding steps to 
bring up the contents by basket loads, in preference to being drawn 
up with a drag-rope, (which method could not well be adopted, the top 
excavution being so wide.) At the depth of 24 feet 1 was appre- 
hensive that the work would have been a failure, owing to the vast 
accumulation of heavy boulders, from 4 to 10 maunds weight, which 
I had no purchase to getup. This obstacle was got over by the 
simple method of expending one for every step of the winding road- 
way, always taking the precaution of letting'*the boulders sufficiently 
into the baok to prevent the possibility of their falling down on the 
work-people below. By this method down as deep as 37 feet the 
boulders were expended as we came on ‘them, ond as the soil there 
had a more favorable appearance for working, and there was a proba- 
bility of soon getting water, and the space had become’so contracted, 
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T was obliged to commence sinking perpendicular, which was carried 
on till we at length found water at 72 feet deep, The boulders 
found in the latter part of the work were only few, but they were of 
the largest size, and those were got rid off by excavating recesses 
in ‘the sides and depositing them therein. ‘The above excavation down 
Se ere Send iaice pee 

Part of the cylinder having been built, it was sunk in June, where 
foun the water had sunk 7 feet 6 inches lower. We sunk further 
14 feet, when we got to a bed of clear pebbles, and bedded the well 
ring on small boulders, with 6 feet 6 inches water; and as the driest 
season has arrived, we may expect always to have ee supply 
of good water from a total depth of 86 feet below the surface. 





Memosanxpum ov tax soi 1s THE CHANDFUR WELL. 
Feet 1. Clayey soil, 
2to 7. Light soil, consisting of clay and sand, the proportion of 
sand increasing with the depth. 
' 8. A vein of sand, 
§to ll. Sand with slight mixture of clay. 
I2 to 14, Fine sand, 
15. River sand. 
16. Coarse river sand. 
17. Ditto ditto, with gravel and small boulders.: 
18. Large gravel and boulders. 

19 to 25. Ditto ditto, some of the boulders very large. 

26 to 27. Ditto ditto, large boulders, with a mixture of clay. 

28 to 30. Ditto ditto, with a layer of immense boulders. 

$1 to 32. Ditto ditto, and small boulders through which a spring 

of water has passed, shewn by the nappa Se 
8 particle of sand mixed with them. 

33 to 36. Large gravel with large boulders. tabage 
a7. A vein of old spring, as above. _e 
38. Gravel with small boulders. rete ar 

oe A vein of river sand with a mixture of small stones 

40 to 41. Gravel with large boulders. , 

42 to 46. Large gravel with small boulders. 

47 to 48. A vein of old s apting = seal boulders. © 

49 to 54. Gravel with large boulders, 

55 to 56. Vein of river sand, slightly mixed with avet 

57 to 64. Gravel with small boulders. | 

65 to 66. A vein of fine river sand. | 

67 to 69. Gravel with no boulders. = Z a 
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70 to 72. Vein of fine river sand—(water found here). 
73to° 76. Fine sand, with a mixture of clean gravel. 
77 to 79. Gravel with a mixture of yellow sand. 
$0 to 83. Clear fine river sand. 
84 to 86. A bed of clean pebbles, and the well ring bedded on 
emall boulders. 
N, 5. The water sunk while the ss doer was being built to 79-6. 


Note by Lieutenant W. E. Baxen, Engineers, Assistant Superintendant 
of Canals. 

The situation of this well is close to the southern base of the outer 
range of hills, where they fall away into the valley of the Jwmaa, a 
branch of which now occupied as the bed of thé Delhi canal, passes 
within «short distance of it. The strata, of which the section is 
thus exhibited, are evidently the deposits of a stream, having, for the 
greater part of the time, at least as strong a fall and as rapid a cur- 
rent as the Jumaa at the same spot now has—and they are precisely 
what might now be forming in the Jumna, were that river raising ite 
bed—even the strata of small rounded stones, in which Mr. Dawe 
bas attributed the removal of sand and smaller gravel to the action 
of formerly existing springs, have their representatives in the numer- 
ous shingle banks of the Jumaa, 

The most striking circumstance, however, illustrated by Mr. Dawe's 
observations, is the impermeability of these river deposits to the 
water of the neighboring channel, the stream of which is never dry. 
This circumstance was even more strongly exemplified in the same 


--Vicinity—at the village of Rayenwalla—where, within the inclosure of 


the canal chowkey, and not 60 yards distant from the water's edge, it 
was desired to sink a well to supply clear water to such of the esta. 
blishment as remained there during the rainy season, when the 
river water is turbid and unwholesome. The shaft was of «mall dia- 
meter, as water was confidently expected at but little below the level 
of that in the canal; no trace of it, however, was met with to the 


depth of 60 feet—when, from the smallness of the shaft, it became . — 


dangerous to proceed further; the attempt was therefore abandoned 
and the shaft filled up again. The strata pierced through on this occa- 
sion consisted of large and small boulders, gravel and sand materials, 
of which we find it impossible to form a dry bund, even where the 
ence of level is only 2 or 3 feet—while here, the excavation must 
have gone at least 50 feet below the canal levels f 
In apparent contradiction to this, is a well iatwnr fart: clnisectal 
with the rivers flowing through the northern parts of RoAilkhand into 
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the Ganges. I mean the disappearance from the surface, near where 
they leave the outer range of hills, and then again emerging at the 
distance of 10 or 12 miles. lower down; thus shewing the complete 
permeability of the gravel beds through which they must be supposed 
to trickle—and that this is in some measure the case in the Jumma 
also, is rendered probable by a circumstance which came under our 
observation in the great drought of 1833-34. 

In order to supply the excessive demand for water for irrigation, it 
became necessary to throw a gravel bund right acrosa the Jamaa— 
just below the head of the canal; and at this very period, as appears 
from.» record kept in the Executive Engineer’sOffice at gra, a slight 
diminution only of the waters of the Jumaa at that place. was 
observable. , 





VIL.—The History of Labong from the Native Records consulted by 
Dr. D, Ricuarvson, forming an Appendix to his journals published 
in the preceding volume*. 

The annals of Labong reach back to the same remote and fabulous 
period as those of the neighboring nations. In the year 1118, (Av 
D, 574,) after Gacpaman had obtained nib-ben, or eternal rest, two 
holy men, Watuoo-par-wat and Toca-panna, (having first buried a 


’ shell with the spiral turned the reverse way,) by prayers and holiness 


raised from out the earth the walls, gates, and ramparts, and sunk the 
forse of Labeng.. They marked the site of the pagoda, and during 
two years employed themeelves in calling together the people from 
the surrounding forests and small villages. In 1120 they rnised to 
the throne Rama or Zamaa-par-we, daughter of the king of Chanda- 
pur (or, Wiatian, the capital of Saroarafa-fy-ne), and widow of a 
prince of Cambodia. She had twin sons, Mawanta-YaTHa, The elder 
succeeded her in Labong, received the common title of “ Sen-sve 
Suasen,” or Lord of the White Elephant, for having caught one of that 
color., Ampawanasa, the younger, built and reigned in Lagom, — In 
Laboug (the Magadharrame of which is Hant-soune ZavaTeNe) from 
Rama-par-we to Apurza-woox-taa, who built the pagoda ese 
dayd) there reigned 35 kings, and from Apurza- woon-THa to Bevra- 
rnzoma 19; in all 54 kings reigned in Labong.. Banta-MEx-rEA, 
called in Ava History Doraxna Banra-Ts0-MEN-TEA, the son of 
Buxra-Tiooma, succeeded him, and reigned ten years in Labong, 

* We have already quoted from this document in manuscript ; see Appendix 














three in Kim-yea, five in Wen-congton.. In 651* he crossed the 
Thalaen river, and married a daughter of. Tnoorna Tuoma, king of 
Pega, with whom he received in dower four hundred Taliens or Pecuers 
end their wives, the town Faia Salen and its dependencies, and returned 
to hia country; and on Thursday the fall moon of Kasong, (May,) 
656, at midnight, founded Zama-pada-pur-(here-nagara-nawara-rasa- 
(oni, or Zimmay, measuring from cast to west five hondred. talst, 
from north to south four hundred and fifty tals; built his palace of 
Zayaboungme ; reigned thirty-seven. years; in 623 died, aged eighty, 
and was succeeded by his son Noatwen-Pootcuoo, who in 695 was 
succeeded by his son Tso-reuomTaA-teNo ; and he in the same year és 
his son Na-romoon-Tanouns ; and hein 

698 by his son Noa-tHexroo; and be was succeeded in 

707 by his son Tso-KaNerw ; he in 

-709, by his son Tso-noa-vou; and he in 

731 by his son Goowa ; and he in 

739 by his son-in-law Guatnenmima; and he in 

742 by his son Taamer; and in 

782 his son Tso-Derva succesded ; and in 

817 his son Tso-weat succeeded ; and in ‘a 

§25 his son Bexra Teornxs, called also There-tha-da-matilanka- pene 

ha-wa-le-ya-za ; in 

865 paesne meameersnsnaneaneniel irand i 

899 his son Bexra Tsar; in. 3 

904 his son Tso-mxne; in 
. 906 his daughter Zaua-rana,called also There-thadama- wehasiana 

920 Sun-avx-mva-suenn, king of Pegue, took the town, but allowed 
the queen to enjoy the revenues with the royal title till her death, 
when he gave the town and revenue to his son Namara-Tso, the 
myo-tea, (literally, town-eater: the person who enjoys the revenue 
of a town amongst the Burmese is so called), Samawant, in the 


* To account for the diserepance in the dates of Labong and Zimmay, it is to 
be stated that the common era has been twice altered ; once 624 yeara after the 
death of Gavpawan, by Tanne Movwanant, king of There; Kiv-TAWAy 
who dropped 622 years, and commenced from 2. ‘The second alteration waa 
made by Toencanet, king of Pagan, in the seventeenth year of his reign, 562 
years from the reign of Tueme Mouxcoams, who dropped 560 years, and ageio 
commenced with 2. Labong was founded 1119 years after the death of 


Gaupaman; and Zimmay 656 years after the alteration of trae Be, 


1838 | yenra of the death of GavoamMan i “giving a period of 720 years to 

kings, ond Average of thirteen years and some odd taontha and days tor 

reign. (See Chron, Appendix, page 84. Wawa 7 
+ The tals, isseven cubits. | 28 Vids i+ ee 
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year 990; after the death of Saysve-wra Siew, the chidf of 


Moung-nam, rebelled in 4immay und shook off the Pejunn authority; 
and in 992, Twa-van-pama-raza, the ftandson of Sew-sug-sara- 
SHEEN retook it. 1125, Tso-owng recovered its independence which 
it enjoyed only a short time, when: it was taken bv Sun-avs-siean, 
king of Apa, son ofthe great Atomraa. 1136, Buxva-sa-naw, 
Labong, who was Myo-tea of Lagon, rove against THa-pax-Munpno, 
called by the Shans Hogoung-bae, (x white-headed chief.) The Ga. 
vernor of Jimmay under Sux-nvx-simen again prevailed and trane- 
ferred their: allegiance to Bankok, to which they have continued subs 
ject ever since. Kawenta had six brothers, three others of whom 
have received from the king of Bankok the title of “ Chow-tcha- 
Weet,” or * Lord of Life,” one of the many titles he himself enjoys, 
and the other three have been Chows Moungs of the other towns, 
The present Chow-tcha-Weet, who is now seventy-two years: of 
age, is the youngest and last of the seven brothers. He has five 
children by his first chief wife, viz. the wife of Cuow Hova of La- 
doag; the wife of a chief who is at Bawkok; Cuow Raya Hoor, the 
eldest son; another daughter who is deranged, but quiet and inoffen- 
sive. Cuow Hova of Labony will probably succeed to the rrzado- 
fence. Ue is certainly, from his intelligence and habits of application 
to business, incomparably best fitted todo so. But it is the opinion 
of the northern Tsoboas that the Caow Hova of Zimmay, whois even 
now little inclined to submit to the old Tsoboa's authority, will not 
quietly acquiesce, and that at the death of the present Tsoboa there 
will be some bloodshed in the country. 


VILI.—Suggestions on the Sites of Sangala aad the Altars of Alerander; 
| being an extract from Notes of a Journey from Lohore to Karichee, 
made in 1830. By C, Masson. 

At length after a long march we arrived at Hurrespah, having 
passed the whole road throagh close jungle, East of it. was an 
abundance of Juxuriant grass, where, with many others, I went to 
allow my nag to graze. On rejoining the party, I found it encamped 
in front of the village and an old rainous castle attached to it. Behind 
us was e large circular mound or eminence, and to the west was an 
irregular rocky height crowned with remains of buildings, shewing 
fragments of walls, with niches inthem. This elevation was undoubt. 





artificial. Ou going to exumine the remains we found two im 
1 


edly a natural object ; the former, being of simple carth, was probably 
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circular stones with large perforations, which we were told were 
once worn round the ancles by a celebrated fakeer, who resided here, 
and who among other proofs of mortification and sanctity, accustom- 
ed himself to eat earth and otherstrance subetances. Between our en- 
campment and this natural height was a small space of jungle, in which 
are a few pipal trees in the last stage of existence. The old fort, am 
erection of other days, is built with burnt bricks ; its walls and towers 
are very high, and its extent considerable, but time has made evident 
ravages in its defences: its bulwarks have in many pine tumbled 
down, and it is nolonger occupied. Surrounding the north-east angle 
of the fort, isa smallswamp. We were cautioned by the inhabitants, 
that we should be much annoyed by aspecies of gnat, called muchah, 
which swarm by night in these jangles during the rainy months, bat 
which we had not hitherto seen. To avoid these, we decamped towards 
evening, and fixed ourselvea on the summit of the circular artificial 
mound before mentioned. 

It was impossible to look upon the prospect of the fort and swap 
before us, and beneath our feet, upon the ground on which we stood, 
without feeling the conviction that we were bebolding the fort and 
lake of Sanga/a, and that we stood on the eminence protected by the 
triple lines of chariots, and defended by the Katha, before they sl 
lowed themselves to be shut up in their fortress. 

The evidence of Anrian-is very minute as to this place, and he tai 
nishes excellent data which cannot be mistaken in their application. 
While ALexaNpER was proceeding to occupy the kingdom, abandon- 
ed by its monarch the second Porvs, he received intelligence that the 
Kathei, the most warlike of the Indian nations in those parts, im 
confederacy with others, probably the Malli and Oxydracm, had col- 
lected their forces, and resolved to oppose his progress, if toward 
them directed. As the occupation of un undefended country present 7 
ed no field for achievement or glory, he dispatched Heraxstiow to 


effect its settlement, and marched direct against the Kathe. At the | - 


period of receiving tidings of the hostile attitude of these Indians, 
Anexanper had crossed the Acesines, and was marching towards 


Lahore, if we credit the inference that this city represents the capitmy 
of the fugitive Poavs. He diverged to the south, and having crossed 
the Hydraotes or Ravé, on: the first day arrived at: Pimprama (po | 
sibly Pind Brakma, Brabma’s or the Brabman’s village) at which he | 


halted the second, and on the third reached Sengala, which Anata® 
describes as a city witha fort built of brick, at one extremity of whieh 
was a lake, not containing much water. He farther informs us that 











Auexanpsr found the Kathwi drawn up onthe summit of an emineme® 
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opposite their fort, which was not very high or difficult of neces; this 
they hud fortified with a triple row of chariots aud waggons, placing 
their tents in the middle, Atexasper successively stormed the 
the walls of their fortress. Around this he then drew an intrenchs 
ment, except at the point where the lake intervened, the bank of which 
he secured by lines of wagzons he bad captured, and there stationed 
@ etrong division of troops under Protamy to intercept the flight of 
the: garrison, which he naturally concluded, when driven to extremi- 
ty, would attempt to escape that way—the depth of water, in whit 
Aaman cails a lnke (or it may be his translator) being, as he himself 
assures us, inconsiderable. Acaxanpeu having completed his line of 
eircumvallation and other precantionary measures, advanced his 
engines to the assault of the walla. The terrified Sarrison, as antici- 
pated, by night attempted to pass the lake; their Progress wus inter- 
cepted, and they were driven’ back with immense slaughter. The 


operations of the siege continuing, the towers of the fort were over- 


thrown by mines, and it was finally carried by assault. 

In the present Hurreepah we are able to recognize every feature 
which Axatan sodistinctly points out—the fort built of brick, the lake, 
or rather swamp of water, and the eminence or mound opposite the 
fort—this last js wonderfully convenient for the mode of defence 
the Kathwi adopted, from the gentle slope of its sides. Moreover, 
a trench still exists between the mound and the fort and parallel there- 
to, which may plausibly enough be ascribed to the line of circumval- 
lation raised by the Macedonian engineers. 

With respect to the present fort, however ancient it may he, it is 
not of course the identical one that was besieged by Auexanogr, 
and which Amman informs us was razed to the rround—but in all 
probability it occupies the precise site, and may be built with the 
materiale of the one sacrificed to Grecian resentment, ' 

‘It is necessary to state with regard to Hurreepuh, that native tras 
dition assigns to the spot the commencement of a large city, which 
extended as far as Chichee ~Witnee, twelve con southward—the 
period of its existence so remote, that it is not known whether the 
destroyed by an immediate visitation of Divine anger, excited by the 
crimes of the sovereign, who appropriated to himself the wives of hia. 
subjects. The eminence, so often noted, is covered with fragmenta 
of bricks and earthen-ware, a3 is the entire neighborhood of the 
place. Accident prevented me from observing if any remains of 
buildings were discernible in the next march we made to Chiches 

22 
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Wutnee, as we travelled by night—but I conclude not, as nearly the 
whole road led through marshes. 

The identification of Anrian's Sangala would not be merely curious 
as a point of illustrative geography, but of importance as directing 
us to the spot where ALexaNvsa’s operations ceased on the banks 
of the Hyphasis, and affording » better clue than we were hitherto 
acquainted with for the detection of the site of the famous altars 
erected by the illustrious Greek as lasting monuments of his progress 
and victories. Warious have been the inferences drawn as to the 
position of there celebrated structures—bat I hesitate not to suggest 
that they were erected on the banks of the modern GAarra, composed 
of the united streams of the Beyah and Swtlej, and at that point or 
nearly where a direct line drawn from Hurreepad would meet the 
river,—that is, (if there be faith in modern mapé,) in that portion 
of it which divides the Sikh and Bhawelpur territories. Angataw 
describes Sengala as two marches from the Hyphasis, and Hurreepah 
js distant from the Gharra eighteen or twenty coss (27 or 31) miles). 
It is impossible not to admire the correctuess of Agniam in his rela- 
tion of A.axanpen’s progress in the Panjdb, and I feel confident, 
that had I been fortunate to have bad him for a companion when a 
wanderer in that country, the veatiges of his altars, if any remain, 
might have been detected, Puiny and, | believe, Srramo, have placed 
them on the eastern bank of the Hyphasis: this, if correct, will mot 
affect eeneral circumstances of locality. 

The ancient name Sangala appears a» composition of sang and 
killah*, or literally, the stone fort, and figuratively applied to any strong 
fort, owing to position, construction or otherwise, without reference 
to the materials of which it may be built. The modern name denotes: 
in Hindi, the Ereen towne ate ipl apens-to refer to the laxartaat 
pastures to be found east of it. 

The learned Witroap bas accused Anntan of confounding Sangala 
with Salgeda, which he says still exists near Calanore, and agreeing mi- — 
nutely with the historian's description. Sangala he describes us situate | 
ina foneat sand. sinks seiaeeen kamape ed aiaNeed: Hurreepah is also 
situate in a forest, or intense, jungle of small trees and bushes, but | 
is south-west of Lahore, and ata somewhat greater distance than sixty 
miles. The fortresa of Sangala, so particularly deseribed by AwarAy, 

must clearly by deduction have been south of Lahore, und, as it wis | 
“only two marches from the Hyphasis, could never have been'the | 
Sangala of Wityorp to the north-west of Lahore. . uaa! Ey. 2 


| _* This derivation from Persian and Arabic is, we fear, hardly sit 
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This site-deserves farther attention, as we find thut Sangala was, 


subsequent to its destruction by Auxannen,” re-edified under the 


name of Luthydemia, in honor of the father of the reviver—but who 
this reviver of Sasgalamay have been, whether Daweraive, Muwan- 
peu, or ArroLtopores, has not been determined by the few wha 
have bestowed attention on thie obscure but highly interesting por- 











IX.—Chinese Account of India, dvansiefed from the Wia-Atent 
or en info Ancient Monuments ;" by Ma-twan-lin 
838, fol. 14. 


_ (The great interest which mow prevails respecting the middle age of I 
Biary,’Perasonan so tae Ceca cane ee ities of Taten 
Loodan Asiatic: Joaraal for July, August, 1686. The author or translator's 
home is oot given.—Ep.] 
' eeeenener annem) was known in the time of the latter Hans; the 
country waa | called the kingdom of Shin-too*. 

| Note of the Chinese Editor, 

[Chang-kéen, when first sent (BC. 126) into ‘Ta-hea (or Bactriann), 
saw stems of bamboos, as in the Shoo country (modern province of Sex 
chuen). He inquired how they obtained these bamboos; some men of 
Ts-hea replied: “Our merchants procure them in the markets of the 
kingdom of Shin-too, which is Téen-choo, Some call this kingdom Moe 
kea-tot; others name it Po-lo-mun (country of the brahmans): it js 
situnted to the south of the Teung-lingt (or Blue Mountains), distant 
home thousands of /e to the south-east of the Yué-che§ (Massagetm, or 
Indo.Seythians). ; 

‘This country is about 30,000 square /e || in extent; it is divided inter. 
nally into five Indias; the first is termed Middle or Central Indin : tho 
cecund Eastern India; the third Southern India; the fourth Western 
India; and the fifth Northern India, Each of these divisions of the terri. 

ry contains several thousands of fe ; ani fortified cities, surrounded with 
walls, and towne of the second order, are placed n few hundred le apart. 

Southern India is bounded by the Great Sea (the Gulf of Bengal); 
Northern India is situated opposite to the Snowy Mountains : on the 

* Io Sanserit. fray, Sindh, Hindustan, + mary Magadha, 

A chain of mountains to the north of Cos , whieh « rates Faster 
Nsbian; or Little Bucharia, from Great Baskea “hich separates Kester Tap- 
1 4 M. Ke’mteat has given o translation of Ma-twno-lio's account of the Yus-che 
fo his Neer, Melonges Asiaf. t. i. p. 290. ae 

| According to Dr. Katty (Orient. Mefrol., p. 64), 200 le are equal to one degree 
Bes nen = 69°166 English miles; wheoce 30,000 Je will give aboutj0,973 

+ | = k 

¢ Sexp-shen, an exact translation of the Sanerit (warey Himdinys, ‘abode 
of snow,’ or rather Pyargefatt Misdlaygiri, * mountain whereon the snow rests," 
This division of India must include the modera Cashmere, the description of which, 
tad bee! the Arabian historian, eolmebles jo a striking manner with that of the 
Chinese author: ** The kingdom of Cashmere," ke says, “which forms part of 
Indla, is surrounded with very big mountaina ; it contains A prodigious number of 
i Roan ta ik eam be catered only by a single pnas, which ts closed by a 

ote." : 


' 
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sides, there are mountains slo to the south, and a valley which 
pare them forms the gate (or ms of the kingdom. Eastern India 
is bounded un the east by the Great Sea, as well as by Foonan id 
Lin-e (Siam), which are separated only by a little sen. Western India 
adjoins Ke-pin (Cophenes) and Posse (Persia)” ; Central lodia is 
situated in the middle of the four other divisions of India. 

All these kingdoma had kings in the time of the Han dynasty. Sh 
is besides the kingdom of Yuen-too, which is distant from C! ng-gantt 
9,800 fe; it is 2,800 /e from the residence of the Carekesskuaaalt he 
Chinese provinces in Central Asint. To the south it adjoins the Blue 
Mountains; to the north its frontiers are contiguous to those of the 


W onan, 

Vian.sze-koo has stated that Yuen-too is no other than Shin-too; and 
Shin-too is Téen-choo; there is no difference but in the samaeares: 4: 
more or less strong. | 


From the kingdom called Kaou-foo§ of the Yué-che, going to the Le 
and aeuth, a« far as the Western Sen (the Indian ee ar to the enst, 
far us Pan-ke ; : all these countries form the territory of Shin. Tt bas 
a number of fortified towns; in about a hundred, cacao 
There are also different kingdoms; ten of them have kings. There is, 
however, little differerice between them, and the whole have the collective 
denomination of Shin-too. 


Note of the Chinese Editor 

e narrative of Fuoonan states: “The kingdom of She-wei ea ie 

| to that of supe aiaall oA India, which some call the kingdom 

Pho nae, and others the kingdom of Sze (ur) a ENED. 

Choo.fa-wei, in his Fiah-fwske (Memoir on the kingdoms of Fiih, or 

Buddha), states that the kingdom of Pho.lo-nae (or Benares) is 
1,480 de south of the kingdom of Kea-wei-lo-wei (or Kapila). In the ac. 
eount of the kingdem of a aolngle by She-fi, its said: “ Few oxen are 
killed in this kingdom ; the sheep of the country are black ; their horns, 
en are slender and Eon may be four feet long ; one is killed about 
ten days, but if any of these sheep happen to die of disease, the 
vitunts use the blood of bullocks. These animals live a long time; 


_© See for an account of these countries by Ma-twaa-lia, the translation by ™. 
Re‘MUsat, Nour. Mel. Aviaf. t. i. pp. 905 and 248. 
ee af the be yond FSi, in Shen-s¢; cow Se-pan-foo 
of Yuen-too affords renson to think th that it 
be he as na that of Shin It is only in the ects air per 
: , the name of the Indus and of the coun tries bat ir 


§ The following account of. this i ven “yy Motwani elsewhere 
fe. 334, £27): ne Recouot of this Kioglom ie 

t is situated to the south-cast af the great Yos-che (M 
a considerable stare, _ Their manners resemble those pa the 
and they are gentle and humane. They 
aod the country of the Asm, are three ki 
loaf by weakaess,"" The Intter expressions a 
pees ees 

Wl Stat Nadel or Kaski * splendid," epithet of the sacred city of Benaces, called 
Woes] Vera or Were Veranial. The Intter denomination is | cote 
as closely as is permitted by the monosyllabic language of the Chinese (whieh » 
culation ra) by Pho-lo-mar; the Sanscrit q e having so often the sound of 
a “by that they ure not distinguished from each other in Bengali writing: Sze (i 
She-phe-lo-wa-nze 1s alson faithful transcript of Steet Sri Sensi 
holy, the fortunate Be Besares." eae 
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ra pa Ne po very long-lived. Their 
a and. the: bullocks live:as loag an. 
men. This kingdom js a dapoudtnes of Indin.”) | 

The royal residence overlooks the river H or Ging (Gangex)* which 
some call Ken-pih_le. Here is situated the st Ferhen 2 Aor alt ealled 


in the of the Hoo. db gcete th » Kectouken: it it * green rock, 
the head (or Or sumanit) of which resem # that of the bird teevct. 
Poni parce 
[Choo-fa. -Wei saya, in his FGh-kwo te, that this mountain is situated to 


the south of Mo-kéé-tet, which is also a kingdom dependent on India.) 
At the period when all these kingdoms belonged to the Yué.che, the 

latter put their kings to death and substituted militery chiefs. They “7 

joined all their people to practise the doctrine of Fihciwo (Buddha); not 

to kill living creatures ; to abstain from wine; and to conform entirel 

the manners and customs of f the inhabitants of the country, which is er 
ul d the t rature very hot. This kingdom is traversed by 

| ts a atagpeca they are of a feeble con. 


The snp ih of the Hans (B. C. 142 to 87), sent an expedition 
af about ten persons, hy the west and south, in search ef Shin-too, All 
information having been refused to the persons ing this expedition, 
they could not reach the country. U der Ho-te ( D. pele seve. 
ral ambassadors from that country came to offer tributel]. ‘The western 


* In Sanserit ogy Gangd ; this river, in sacred writings, benrs also the name of 


wfow Aspila, and more commonly gfqepyrey Aupiladhird, 
+ que AWagadha, the southern portion of the modern Bahar. 


I This important epoch in the history of India be fixed with preelaion 
mens of Chinese historinns ; and itis not one of the linet advantages prerith 
from the study of the writers of this nation, Ma-twan-lin, in his account of the 
Great Yot-che, or Inde-Scythiags (book 398, fol. 2), states that the es De= 
ral rats kien was sent as an ambassador to the Yue-che, by tle no be 
(B.C. 126), and that, about 100 years after, a prince of thie ation, rpeeeaet 
one of the five gorermineots of the country of the Dahe, subjected the Getes in Co. 
phenes, and that Téen-choo, or Iodla, was again subjugated by the Yoa-che, This 
other conquest of India by the Seythinns must be placed, therefore . about the pear 
B.C. 26. Ma-twan-lin Gide, that these Yut.che, having become rich and powerfal 
(by these conquests), retained in this state till the time of the latter Hans, who 
began to reign A.D. 222, Tt results from ‘hence that the Scevthinns (or Yae-che) 
rust have been pet hep in os naarpv rape = 26 till A. [). £22, that is, 
for o space of 248 years. The first invasion of Ir ¥ the pe aren ie! or Seythians, 
pare ete tadaes eee Riders a0 eles crginted fro the comple rated ern, which 
tla fifty-six years before ours, originated from defeat of the Sey- 

Heed. "See Tuaien Alper, ire, by Pe eS na Lanse, Dp 

| ll r. COLERROOKE ace, p. 43 

Pes ne Mh At Abate steed hen d- 
from ea avan curt OC aan of eater 9 information, whrocver we re cagnged vs th 
investigation of a great: eclentific, and philosophical question | 
India, cites ap ooclent teboliast on Vortha Mihira, who thos explains the 
“‘gaka" emploged by this astronomer to denote the Samvat ern: ** spade whe ean 
barbarian kings named Saka (the Sacer) were defeated af v Hahah is a 

§ This same emperor gained some trifing particulars 
India, by bis geocral C «ken, whom he bad sunt te the ot ar 
preserved by the historian Szc-ma-tefen, in his Sre-ke (book | 23, tole. i roy 7), 
where It is stated that at Shin-too is situated to the cast of Te- hea, the cmpital af 
which whe poh: Lat-she, 

| At this Chica was still considered as the paramount state of all the 
f-civilized uations inkahiting Central Asia. It is not, therefore, surprising, that 
the chiefs of odin subject to the Yut-che, or Seythlans, should have though of 
seoding ambassadors to China, jo search of meous of delivering their country from 
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countries (mbjected to the Chinese) then revolted, and separated from 
the empire, “ 
In the second of the years Fon-Ae of Hwan-te (A. D. 159) strangers 
often came bythe way of Jib-nan (‘south of the sun; Tonquin and 
Cochin-China), to offerpresents. , ; 
A tradition of this time relates that the emperor Ming-te (A.D. 55 to 
76), having dreamed that he saw a man of gold, very large, whose hi 
and neck shone with prodigious brightness, interrogated his ministera on 
the subject. One of them told him that, in the western region ovine 
was a epirit (atin), whose name was Fih; that his statue wos six feet high, 
and his color that of gold. The emperor, upon this, despatched ambas, 
sndors to India to learn the laws and doctrine of Fih, and to bring to 
China his portrait painted, as well as some of his statues. The king of 
Taow ree feudatery kingdom of China), named Ying, waa the first 
who believed in this false doctrine (of Fih); hence it was that other pers 
sone in the Middle Empire adopted it. as 
Thereupon, Hwan-te (A. D. 147 to 167) imbibed a great partiality for 
the sirn (spirits or gen); he sacrificed repeatedly to Fih-tvo and. to 
Laou-teze. ‘The people of China gradually sdopiel! (this new religion): 
ite followers augmented greatly. : 
» In the time of the How and Tsin dynasties (A. D. 222 to 280), no new 
relation took place between India and China; it waa not till the period of 
the Woo dynasty, that the king of Foo-nan, named Fan-chin, sent one of 
his relations, named Soo-wih, as ambassador to India, On quitting Foo. 
nan, the embassy returned by the mouth of the Taou-kenou.te*, continu. 
ing ite route by sea in the great bay (or gulf of Martaban), in » north. 
westerly direction ; it then entered the bay (of Bengal), which they cross. 
ed, and coasted the frontiers.of several kingdoms. In about a year it was 
able to reach the mouth of the river of India, and ascended the river 
7,000 f, when it arrived at itedestination. The king of Lndia, astonished 
at the sight of the strangers, exclaimed: “the sea.coast is very far off; 
how could these men get here?” He commanded that the ambassador 
should he shown the interior of the kingdom, and with this view he 
a aa guides to attend him, two strangers of the same race aa the 
hineset, and he supplied Soo.wih (the ambassador) with provisions for 
his journey, and presents for Fan-chin, king- of Foo-nan, consisting of 
ythinn horses, and four 2 sagt of valuable woollen stuffst. aie 
_ During this time, the Woo dynasty§ despatched an officer of the second 
rank, named Kang-tae, as ambassadur to Foo-nan, where he saw foreign 
guides of the same nation as the Chinese. To all the questions he put to 
them, concerning the manners and customs of the people of Indin, they 
answered him as follows: “The doctrine of Fih is th a ahich is in vogue 
in this kingdom. ‘The population is very nuterdus: the soil rich and 
barharians, by the ald of the Chinese armies, which could oblige their revolted 
subjects to return to their ding? "Tauada aap easily explain facta apparently 99 
Fraps it eee ssi 
£4 : “in cone . 0, ne _ , o the = 0 
Ma etiemens, of the same apenies ms the Sung.’ By. fen a ele 









Ma-twan- o designates the Chinese, who were sey called ia his thas? be whol! a 

Sader the Sung dyonnty, lathe tae pte the teenth cess ihe ae 

wien [Biff chin has received is that whieb it bears in the phraseology of the Leb 

cited by the dictionary of Kaog-he, in explaining this character. | keys : 
ie 


§ One of the three dynnsties which reigned simultaneously over three divisions of 
the Chinese empire: it subsisted from A. D. 292 to 950, —— 
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t articles can desire ia 

curable here. Sik ecery pros Rp py cele 
ngreeable and-aeductive objects ; the houses are overshadowed by folinge, 
and cooled by the motion of waters of all kimis, There are sixteen greut 
ki which are remote from India; some distant 2,000 4; others 
All these “eto bine and respect India, which they regard as 


tie ith of She yar got ha yuen-hea of Win-te, of the Su 
. iaiie ae (A, D. 128 LU 
the king of the kingdom OF Kea-plbcle (Kapila) in tomed Vud. 
(‘beloved of the moon't), sent an ambassador to faves to present him with 
letters of submission (pecou), and to offer diamonds, valuable rings, 
bracelets, as well as other ornaments of worked gold, aud two parrots, one 


red and the other white. 
The second of the years taeshe of Ming-te (A.D. 466), an ambassador 


came to offer tribute. This ambassador had th ke tenantLpene. 
rul of the army. * tPESe lrgerine ae 


Note of the Chinese Editor, 

[The eighteenth of the years yuen-keu (A. D. 441), the king of L 
dom of hon sob Ie sent cy cobienades oh ore the Th Be oF hte canes: 
The second of the years Araon-kten, of the emperor Heacn—woo (A. D. 455 
the king of the kingdom of Kin.to-leg sent a superior officer to offer 
coin and precious vases. On the first of the years yurnowei, of Fei-te 
(A. D. 473), the kingdom of Pho-le (?) sent an ambassador to offer tribute, 
AU these kingdots practised the doctrine of Fah. ] 


In the beginning of the years (#en-keen of the dynasty L 
$02), the king of India, cia Keu-to, sent his trent "freer 2. 
Choo-Jo-ta, to present letters of submission, and to offer vases of eryatal, 
perfumes of all sorts, precious taliemans, and other articles of this kind. 
This kingdom (India) is traversed by great riveras/|. The spring: or 


© This title must be the Chinese transcription of greprm Mahdrana; shia 
be no doubt in respect to the first liable, mate (in composition great ‘bat the 
Sanserit word mord represented by lua (or rua, ra ram) he be tees tacoma hater az 
must be a king of nilia whose reign corresponded with this date, between A.D. 
f This is the ense at Benares, where many of the houses Sicuscn biivs pianos aight 
atorles; and the numerous temples and pulilie edifices are covered with seulptares 


teliefa, 
ALS +o a5 well Belek ate ee Ph wghordy < 
ther lt moon,’ 
cited uy one rather Apern Adtert bs Une biakocr of Ohana, (Dr. Mice 
suecests that this monarch is Chandrasri. See p. 100 of Genealogiral Appendix. 


—Ep 

~ § The Gaendert of Herodotus tnd Strabo ? ta Sunset arf Candrt, or ware 
frandhara. 

_ due lin fa keang," literally, ‘ the kingdom overlooks great rivers." i. 


a Tals 
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source, Sin.taou*, issues from mount Kwidn-lunt ; its waters then divide 
into five streams, and form what are termed the affluents of the Ganges - 
(ming Gang showy). ‘Their waters are sweet and beautiful, and at the | 


ittom of their bed they deposit areal salt, the color of which is as white 
as that of the essence of the water (ahwauy feing). | 
In the time of Seuen-woo, of the dynasty of the latter Wei (A. D. 500 
‘to 518), South India sent an ambossador to offer as presents some horses 
of a fine breed. This ambassador stated that the kingdom preduced lions, 
leopards, panthers, camels, rhinoceruses, and elephants ; that there was 
awspecies of pearl there, called Ao-tee, similar to tale (- yun-nioo), the co- 
Jor of which waa yellowish red (tse, ‘ reddish blue’); if it is divided, it 
disperses like the wings of the cricket; if it is heaped up, on the other 
hand, it becomes: compact, like threads of silk strongly woven There 
were diamouds resembling amethysts (teesth-ying). When purified a 
hundred times in the fire, without melting, this diamond is used to cut 
jasper (yu stone), There were also tortoise-shell (tee-mei ), gold (kin), 
copper (tung), iron (2), lead (ywen), tim (seth), fine muslins embrui- 
dered with gold and silvert ; there are nlso a variety of odoriferous plants, 
yihkin, sugar-canes, and all kinds of products; honey-bread (or solid 
honey$), pepper, winger, aod black salt. | 
On the west, India carries on « considerable commerce by sea with Ta- 
tain (the Roman empire), the Anse (or Aem, Syrians) ; some of the In. 
dians come as far os Foo-nan and opaeur ese onquit), to traffic in coral 
necklaces and pearls of inferior quality (or which oniy resemble pearls — 
acn-kan). ‘These merchants are accustomed to dispense with books of 
accounts (in their commercial transactions). ‘Teeth (elephants’ or rhino- 
eeros’ ?) and shells form their articles of exchange. ‘They have men very 
skilful in magical arts||. The greatest mark of respect which a wife can 
show towards her husband is to kiss his feet and embrace his knees : this 
is the most energetic and persuasive demonstration of the interior senti- 
ments. In their houses, they have young girls who dance and sing with 
-moch skill]. Their king and his ministers (fa-chin, ministers about the 
sovereign) have « vast number of silk dresses and fine woollen fabrics. 


__ © These curious details, the exactitude of which may excite carpi, ee that 
the Chinese historias were better informed than might be expected of facts and 
circumstances concerning Central and Western Asin. We are indebted to Mr. 
CoLesnoonn for the menns of ascertaining the accuracy of the Chinese writer. -In 
fact, the Chinese words Sin-faow are but the transcription of the Sanecrit word 
rar Sid, the name of one of the sources of the Ganges. In a memoir on the 
sources of this river, this Westrious and profound Indian eckolar cites the camgeert.> 2 
passage from the astronomer Bua'skana Acuaraya: ‘The holy stream ©! 
eseapes from the foot of Visww0, descends from the abode of Visuwvu on Mount: 
Meru (the Kwan-lon), whence it divides into four currents, and ing through the 
air, it reaches the Inkes on the summit of the mountains which sustain them. Underthe 
name of Sifd, this river joins the Whadriewa ; na the Alekanandd, It enters Hharata- 
_varsha (Hindustan); as the Chackshw, it proceeds to Ketumala, and as the Bhadra, 
it goes to the Kuru of the sorth.""—Siddtdafa-Sirémand; Bharana-Aosha, 37 and 23. 
+ Mout Meru. “ The Hindos say that the Ganges falla from heaven wp its 
summit, and thenee descends in four currents; the southero branch is the Gaages 
of India; the northern branch, which @ows lato Turkey, is the Bhadrnsdma’ 7 the 
fastern brooch is the Sitd, aod the western is the Chakehu, or Oxus."'—WILSe®, 
_Sanecrit Dict., gud edit,, Art. Meru. The name Meru is the Mepos of the Greeks. . 
These are, oo doubt, the fine hrocades, embroidered with gold and silver, for 
which Henares is still so celebrated, which continue to constitute an extensive artl- 
(ele of commerce throughout India, and which European lodustry, however supces- 
fol its efforts to imitate the products of the East, has not yet been able to rival. > 
§ Sith-meih, ‘ stone-hoary." ; « 
‘EL 


eo > aa i Fa Ele — : 
€ These are, no doubt, the anutch-girls. 
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He dresses his hair on the top of his hend* (like the Chinese women), 
and the rest of the hair he cuts, to make it short. Married men also cut 
their hair, and pierce their ears, to hang valuable rings in them, The 
general practice is to walk on foot. ‘The color of their dress is most 
white. ‘The Indians are timid in battle ; their weapons are the bow ane 
‘Arrows, and shield; they have also (like the Chinese) py Meena on 
lnddarat="aiditecceedte ground will pe low the rale 


the heavens, in that of numbers, and in astrology y. All the men study the 
instructive books denominated Seththen, written on the leaves of the tree 


~ 'Yang-te, of the Suy dynasty (A. D. 605 to 616), wishing to know the 


i), gent Pel-too to endeavour to determine the 


boundaries of the kingdoms of Sefan (ancient Tibet). This envoy tra. 


man id not penetrate to Indin, 
family was of the race of Ke-lehe, or Cha-le|]: at this there 
were no troubles, no revolts in his ki 


The grain sowed in the marshy soils ripens four times a year%, ‘The 
barley, which grows the highest, exceeds the h ht of acamel, The 
women wear ornaments of gold ond silver on their ead, and necklaces of 
pearls. ‘The dead are burnt, and the ashes of their bodies are collectad 
and deposited in a place set apart; or they throw them into a waste spot, 
and sometimes cust them into a river: in this manner, funeral ceremonies 
with cakes of flesh of birds, wild animals, fish and tortoises, are dispensed 


Those who exeite revolts and foment rebellions are nished with 
denth ; slight crimes are expiated by money. A person who has no filial 
duty (or fils in duty towards his parents), suffers mut [lation af hauls, 
feet, nose, ears, and isexiled beyond the frontiers, There is a written 
character and a literature (in this country); the study of ae omical 
sciences has made great progress there ; there are astronomical hooks in 


* To form the gray jofd. See the laws of Mewv, book ii. -v, 219, dec : 
t Fe-fe; this isn senling-ladder, of which representation may be deen in the 
Ar? Militaire Chinois, firs. 48 and 49, 7 opr | 
T Mfah-mevow, and iew-ma, These ore mochioes of war, of which we know pot 
the forn pee 2 ee 
; The f following is the Chinese tert of this important passage :— 


ee see) ise ee ee 
PERE VASES TE 


The two Chinese charncters (Zod and Sed of tod Nine) acththan are & transcription of the 
Sanacrit worg fear Siddiiasa, which algnifies * established truth,’ ‘demonatrable 

mien,’ and which forma the tithes of many achentific books, os the & Sid- 
i had Mt nape area ri vhs Hrakhwa Soddbdata ; the Siddhinta 
Kaumadi, Sc. The leaves of trees, pei-to, (7, 4, of line 2) are the olay,on which inoat 
of the Sanscrit M&S. are written, capecially thoee lo Telinga characters which come 
from Southern India. Pei-fe may be the transcription of qq pita, ‘ yellow,’ or 
Where pitaka, the Sanscrit name of the aloe, the leaves of which are well adapted 
to the purpose indicated by the Chinese wuthor, especially for writing traced with a 


ye. 
“ Thatis,theroyaland military caste of Rshatriyas; qiaqaygrfe Hahattriga ati, 
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the Fan (o ores language ; leaves of the pri.to are used to preserve 
a record of things*. ‘ 
There is a'spot in this kingdom, where are said to be, and where are 
pointed out, ancient vestiges of the foot of Fah (or Buddha); in their 
creed, the followers of this religion affirm that these vestiges of Buddha 
really exist. They relate that, by carefully reciting certain prayers, they 
may acquire the shape of dragons, and rise inte the clouds. “ 
in the years woo fit, of the Tang dynasty (A. D. 616 to 627), there were 
great troubles in the kingdom. The king, She-lo-ye-tot, made wor and 
fouscht battles euch as had never been seen before. elephants were not 
unsaddled in their rapid minrches ; the soldiers quitted not their shields, 
because this king had*furtmed the project of aniting the four Indias under 
his rule, All the provinces which faced the north submitted tohim, — - 
At this same period of the Tang dynasty, a zealous follower of Fih-toa 
ddha), surnamed Heuen-chwang, arrived in this kingdom (of India). 
She-lo.ve.to caused him to enter his presence, and said to him: * Your 
country has produced holy (great) men. The king of Tint, who has 
routed the armies of his enemies, onght to be well satisfied ; he may be 
pared to me; tell me what sort of man he is?” Heuen-chwang re- 
plied by vaunting the exploits of T'ae.tsung, who had put down revolt 
and reduced the four nations of barbarians to submission to him. The 
Indian prince, full of fire and energy, wos highly satisfied with this recital, 
o observed : “I will send (an embavsy) to the court of the emperor of 
In fact, in the 14th of the years ching kwon (A. D. 642), ambassadors 
from the king of the country called Mo-kea-to (Magadha) came to offer 
books to the emperor cme): who directed that an officer of cavalry 
of inferior rank, named Leang-hwae-king, should go wt a prescribed time 
to assure the (king of India) of the pence and harmony which subsisted 
hetween them, She-lo.ye.to, np ae inquired of the men of the king- 
dom (Indinn=), saying: “ From the time of antiquity to the present day, 
have ambassadors from Mo-ho-chin-tan§. come into our kingdom?” They 
all replied : “ None have hitherto come ; what is termed the kingdom of 
the Middle, ia Mo-ho-chin-tan.” Whereupon, the king, going to meet the 
ambassador, bent his knee in token of obedience and respec ( wt) to 
receive the letter (chaou—shoo) of the emperor of China, which he placed 
on the top of his head, Ambassadors (from the king of Magndha) came 
again, and directly, tothe court, An imperial order directed an assistant 


) : on 
_® This Is a repetition of what has been before nid; the object of Ma. 
twon-lin was to combine all the ancient alliage and hoy Respite Sh known. 
to him, which conkl tend, to establish a fact, we only see in thisa fresh proof of 
the exactness of the varions Chinese accounts, Some of the Sanserit astronomi 
treatises were trausinted into Chinese under the Tang dynasty. oe we ee 


t This proper name might be intended to represent the 
rakta, [t remains to be teen whethers king of this name reigned im India at this 
period. [May it not rather be assimilated to the Siladitya who reigned in Sauréahe 

t Tain is the name of the dyonsty which reigned over China from B.C. 249 to 
during which the Chinese power caused it to be keown for the first time in Central 
aod Westera Asia, its conquests boing extended to the Caspian Sen and Bengal, in 
the reien of Vain-she-hwang-te, the celebrated elector a Books. The name of 
this dyonsty bas formed that of Ching, in Sanserit pay ‘Chiaa, which oceurs ti 
the Laws of Maxv, book x. si. 44, and therefore at a date anterior to the third cen~ 
ha before rad pier free A casily explained in referring the name of China 

‘the period | © foundation of the kia 1of Tsin in the weatern province 
sh as q B.C. 1000. a ‘ingdom of Tsin in the weatera portage: 

§ In Sanserit, Mald-China, ‘ creat China;" in the modern dislects of India, 

Mahd-Chin-tian, * the country of great China," : : Gi #3 iil 







































of the departmen e to take cognizance of the letter 
submission ‘aan by the Tndinn arebonndors) and to make a “4 
upon it. T ucted the am without. the « 
ae += er a tog ene bent he 
ed to the enat, the i cacialll Dba it a 
sent of pearls mal fra hawchoo, , poh ea (haan gai ent pre 
eats HO easanee pred (i. eA. A-Data the emperor ate he 
sent o 


Kingdom (oF of Maga Nin enter Senkthe seen humanity and jus- 
difused in that country, should have a protector and 
representa nes ie befure - arsinel, Bite She-lo-ye-to was dead; the 





was exterminated ; and the result was, 

ry the ty Coineae malbasicdorss in the different Snolone ke had visited) 
was taken, Heuen-tse retired alone, with all expedition, to the western 
or eg of Too-fan (Tibet); and he ordered. ‘keaou-cheou ) the neigh. 
boring kingdoms to furnish him with troopst, ‘Too-fan sent him 1,000 
armed men; Néé-po-lof furnished 7,000 cavalry, Heuen-tee, after or- 
izing his force, advanced to give battle as far os the city of Too-poo. 
fotos + Which he took by assault in three days. He caused persona 
ta be beheaded, and 10,000 were drowned in the river. O-.lo-na.shun 
escaped into the kingdom of Wei. He there rallied his dispersed troops 
and returned to the charge. The \Chinese) general made him is a 


; the ing ; wives to the ee ofthe river Kan-to-meil Trek huma- 
Sse inese general (azen/in altecked them, and created a 
bedi tthis population. He likewise captured the peste id 
and children aa the king, as well as other prisoners, men and women, to 
the number of 12,000, besides animals of all kinds, amounting to 20,000. 


*. The words poo.fe are probably the rice pert a at of 4 treet fines 
erit, perhaps the cafe, a sacred tree employed in religious ceremonies, and of which 
mention is often made in Saneecrit poetry sd pen confirms this rt ry rosin in the 









fullowt in Raog-he's dictionary, under the character -fz is the 
name Be ven Eich grows in ae Wat Fay of Mo-kea-to (Magadha).* Phe same 
dictionary adds, that in the bon h, itis said, “ Poo-te.sa-to (Bodhisattva) 
signifies the essence of what is ruioatlia ; by whbreviation, * Poo. 
on.” The term Bodhivatica, in Saneerit, Hiterally, * truth of iat aoe i” 
Ht in the mame given to certain Buddhist #, who have raised te 


> This wuthoritative demand, if it be not introduced here, asthe fact, deed, 
show, te gratify Chinese Satan hemo i esa Gmfe » Tibet wos alres= 
ath A neighbouring king- 


rp account given by Ma-twan- 7 A peace 535, fol. 14), 


of the epoch iu. Cha-pop-ho-lo would be om exact transcription 
rua, © elty placed b Abul Fazil in Bahar, the ancieot kingdom of Maga- 
vt same os Chopra, on the Ganges, Winewtastd Caeeseeae for 
wabintion of Champaran, as the latter is likewise purgsagora, 
oubt the Goddveri, which falls into the Gulf of Bengal, to the caste 


| The eta airings apelin to be used in these circum. 
stances ; yet the text admits of no other seawe, 





) This is nod 
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Hoe subjected 580 cities and towns, and his power grew so formidable, that 
the king of the kingdom of eastern India, named She-keaou-mo*, sent 
him 30,000 oxen and horses to feed and mount his army, ae well as hawe, 
sabres, precious collars, and.cords of silk. The kingdom of Kewmd-loot 
furnished different articles, with a chart of the country}, amonget which 
woe a portrait of Laou.tsne, ut ‘ 
Heven.tse took with him O-lo.na.shun, to present him to the emperor 
(aa. vanquished enemy). There had been an imperial order, whieh pre. 
scribed that the ancestors should be informed hereof, in the temple dedi- 
cated to them; and Hewen-tse was elevated, at the court, above the ma. 
gistrates (fe.foo) of all ranks. : 
In hia travels, the Chinese ambassador had encountered a doctor named 
: hereon reece bea who told him that he wat 200 years old, and poz. 
sezeril the recipe of immortality. The emperor|| (having learned this 
intelligence) immediately quitted the hall of audience, in order to de. 
spatch an envey in search of the rae ere stone (fon). He directed 
the president of the ministry of war to furnish the envoy with all the ne. 
cessary instroctions and provisions to enable him to prosecute his journey. 
This envoy traversed “the world” on horseback, to collect eupernatoral 
drogs, xa-well na the most rore and extraordinary stones. He travelled 
over all the kingdoma of the Po-lo-mun (Brahmans), in the country called 
the Waters of Pan-cha. fal, which (waters) come from the midst of cal. 
eareous rocks (shitiew, ‘stone-mortar,’ or ‘ rock’), where are elephants 
and men of stone to guard them, The waters are of seven different spe. 
cies; one is hot, another very cold (or fromen, fim), Plants and wood 
may be consumed in it; gold and steel] may be fused in it; and a» person 
whe dips his hand into it will have it entirely burnt off. This water’ 
red into vases by means of skulls of camela, which torn round. There 
is also'n tree there, called trootoe—o, the lenves of which are like varnish 
or blacking. It grows St iy the top of ecarped ond desert mountains 
Enormous serpents guard it; and those who wander in the neighborhood 
cannot approach it. A person who wishes to gather the leaves vom 
different arrows to strike the branches of the tree: the leaves then fall, 
A multitode of birds aleo trke the leaves into their beake, and carry them 
A great way: it ie necessary, in like manner, to direct arrows against them, 
to Sera leaves. There are other curiosities in this country of the 
same kina. = 





+ This Kinglon sserty: 
+ Th om mast be that of Kadma-ripa, mentioned in the Saneecrit. iaeerip 
fion on the columa of Allahabad, and which formed the seatineneat tastes 
of Assam, on the frontiers of Tibet. The syllable kd is well represented by hem, 28 
ma is by mo, and rd by foo; the Inst sylinble pa iy not transcribed, It ts fof 
remark, that itis a general law of transcription from Sanserit into Chinese, 





: This curious circumstunec | © cromnd for think for it mere conjec= 4 
ture). that there existed, and perhaps still exist, in Tedin bintiee peoriphiog! charta | 
and works on geography } but all these articles must have undergone the fate of = 
the be archives, where they were carefully preserved and concealed from the eager 


+ the Sanscrit word 


oe Ka, aro conquerors. 

_§ The first two words of this tran scription represent faithfn’ 

We, Pere, ‘ton,’ which enters into the composition of many proper names; but 
the Sanecrit value of the other four syllables is more difficult to detece at 
wil Tae-toung, who reigned from.A.D.66teain ee 





prea te i large anil fertile provines of India. The Insts able fa, im the Chinest 


tr 1, Fepresents the more faithfully the erllable & a . » coud 
nints composiog It are two Iabinls very afte taken ik dectineciaee, spas ry 


This is a very exagk transcription uf the Persian word pte Pranjdb, the = 
* five waters,” or ‘five rivers’ (in Sanserit Poachenaeda),: which Is the designation — 








: 
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The drug (of 2 arp ec could not be found or. verified by this envoy, 
who, being recalled, could pot proceed further, andliopainad tid, Sek. 
Chang-gun (the capital), 

In the time of Kaou.tsung (A.D. 630 to 654), a Loo-kea. 0", of the 
country of Woo.chat, in eastern India, came likewise to homage at 
the court of the emperor, giving himself out as m possessor of the recipe 
of nit cated Ke ity, and aa being: able to transform homself inte lieutenant 


“In the third of the: kéenfungt (A.D. 67), the F Five Indias (or. 


five kingdoms of India) sent ambassadors to the court of the em peror, 
the years ine-yuen (A.D. 714 to 742), an ambassador from Central India 
proceeded three times a5 far os the extremity of southern India, and came 
only once to offer birds of five colors that could talk§. He applied for 
hid ngninst the Ta-she|} (or Arabs) and the Too-fan (or Tibetans), offer- 
ing to take the command of the auxiliary troops, The Emperor Heuen- 
pr ot ite ned from A. D. 718 to 746) conferred upon him the rank 

of Lin-ehief. ‘The Indian ambassadors said to him: " the Fan (ur 
Tibetan) barbarians are coptivated only by clothes and equipments. Em- 
mse must hare a long, silk, embroidered robe, a leathern belt decora- 
tel with eat: anda bay in the shape of a fish.” All these articlea were 
ordered by the emperor. 

Northern India also sent an embassy to the court of the emperor. 

At the close of the years cen. yuen (about A. D. 746), the bank of the 
river (Ho-fung, the Ganges ?) gave way and diss ppeearesd, 

The third of the years 4mang-shun, of the modern Chows (A.D. 953) 
a Si-mun9 (priest of Buddha), of western India, with several priests of 
his religion, representing sixteen different tribes or nations (uf India), 
brought tribute, amongst which were some horses of the country. 

The third of the years Anh, of the Sung dynasty (A. D. 966), a. Bud- 
dhist priest of Teang-chow, named Taou.yuen, who bad returned from 
the western countries, (Se-yu), had brought from. thence. a portion of 





® That is, a wWigpofaw Lehiyatita, or follower of the atheistical system of 


philosophy founded hy Charwikn, catitled Lébiyala (see Mr. CoLennooge's Ream 
oo the Philosophy of the Hindus). The sulic da, which forms collective omimes io 
Sanecrit, is represented in Chinese by the character che, which serves io like wALger 
to form adj ves and collective names in Chinese. 

+ A kingdom situated near the mouths of the Ganges. 

? There is an error here in the text; the Jems kéen-fung were only two, 068 


and 667. 


These were of co course parrots 
ote. * great nets: (rather Ma, Arabian, 3.) P.) is the name at 
| designate Arabs, This Carus Paes throws Rape aes 





‘took Lndia; he obtained possession of the 
gave battic to Daman, who was king of them, | a, m 
and pot him to death." The other, in his Maculinan Anehs) lated b 
ge “ ManomeD nen Cassim overrun India as conqueror. t following 
the History ofthe Keplve of concerning the ae fact it is taken from 
istor ae er ire of the Khal edition}, 
Haag h we are indebted to M. Retvanp: ** Mme year, 67 
(A. b. 709) wes slerouay terminated hy the: defeat of F0s.008 barbarians, sito bad 

ente the Masulmans, cotamanded GHABOON, neple 
Chinn. confessed | yey owed this important victo- 







emperor of China. The Musulmans Una 
ry to the protection of God."" 4 

| This. ndinn title is more requestl; sas Bisson tne Aare Chaceetbeal 
it is a close transcription of the Sansecrit Samana, (rather, Sramana. J.P.) 
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the body of Fih*, vases of crystal, and Sansecrit writings on leaves of 
Pei-to, to the number of forty, which he presented to the emperor, 
Taou-yuen gee to the western countries (of Asin) in the years 
tten—fui (A.D, 843 to 944) ; be was twelve years on his travels, wander. 

in the Five Zin.too for six vears. The Five Zin.too (divisions of 
India) are the same os Téen-choot (india), He brought back an abun. 
dance of books, to understand the use of which be exerted all his efforts, 
The emperor Tae-tsoo (who reigned from A. D. 950 to 953) summoned 
him into his presence, for the purpose of as Rig him respecting 
the manners and customs of the mations om he had travelled; 
the height of the mountains, ond extent of he the rivers. He answered all 
the questions one by one. For four years, a priest of Buddha, be dedi. 
cated all his cares to one hundred and fifty-seven persons. (n his re 
turn to the palace, he said he had been Scat of returning inte the 
western countries in search of the books of Fih (or Buddha) ; that he 
had found some of them where he had travelled, in the provinces of Kan- 
sha, Se-soo, and others; that these provinces (chow) produced tortoises, 
herbs, and woods, um great + pliacengeg the export of which yielded the 
revenue of the kingdom. Moreover, he passed beyond the kingdom of 
Poo-loo-sha and of if Raehene’, Orders were everywhere given that 
guides should be provided him on his route. 

_After the years kae-paow (about A. D. 969), o Buddhist priest of In 
brought some Sanscrit (or Indian presents$), and envoys 
ask ie to bring them from thence. During the winter of the eighth 
year, the son of the king of Eastern [ndia, named Jang-kéé_kwang-lo (?) 
came to court to bring tribute, The king of the kingdom of the Lawin 
India|) happening to oes his eldest son succeeded him ; all the other 

eons of the deceased ki ng quitted their royal abode, and became ecame priesta 
of of Buddha, end returned no more to reside in their native kingdom. 
One of the sons of this Indian ory feo named Man-choosheleG, came 
into the kingdom of the Middle (China) as a Buddhist priest. The 
Emperor Tae-taoo ordered that s should be provided with an apart 
ment in the palace of his ministers of state, that he should be well treat- 
ed whilst “ag remained a ae te and that he should i i much 
money a8 he required, ti ecg. sah tc i 
against him ; and being inable to aations, prgericx 
he was the object, he requested perm en to femaba to his native king- 
dom, which was granted by the emperor, who published a proclamation 
on the subject. Man-choo-she-le, at first, was much alarmed at their 
intrigues ; t when all the Buddhist priests knew the meaning of the 





oe Tih Pedestay le-yth : the characters slay-le are the transcriptin of the Sans- 
ord gree Shirira, * body,” or or mctfcar Shiriria, corpora.’ Dr: MOMRE 


rom, in bla Dictionary (\ ral. 1. Part i. P. 520), #thtes on no muthority unknowe to Ws, of 


but apparently to be oo: “* Shay-le-fa, o Pagoda, raised over certain relics OF 


ashes of Buddhn ; these, Uke anld, are-onutel ina gold box; if, on being -. 


opened, they ST ee a disgy oppearmner, it is deemed a bad wmen; if a red ap- 


pearance, a good 

+ Another transcription of the sarong je Sindhd, the river Indus, whence 
the European and Arabic oame of India, 

ae These are the kingdoms of Porosho aod nities Sree Ma-twau-lin, book 

fol. 15, and M. Re*wreat's translation, Nowe. Mélanges Avief. t. 1. p- 186. 

§ Che fan-lae, * Presents from Che-fan.' It is net sald in the text whee 
the satnre of the Articles brought; but it is fair to presume, that they were 
dhist book#in Sanscrit, which were ‘subseqnently translated into (Chinese. 


dom of the Law of Buddha, j. ¢. Mag 
* le Samserit q YG] Menjusri, a term which denotes a Buddhist saiat. 


-% 


lj Téen-choo-che-ft-drrs,* the kindom of the Law of India ;? mpparcatly the kiag- 
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imperial proclamation, they were disconcerted in their projects. The 
Buddhist priest prolonged his stay for a fow months, and Se departed. 
He said that it was his intention to embark on the southern sei (neriags 
at Canton), in is merchant vessel, to return to his own country, Tt is not 


mono rs He rae ah dard k 

On tl Tth of the years | . rig aa Fira. i {" the ingdom in — 
and prosperity’), equivalent to A.D. 983, : Buddhist priest of E. aE. 
named Kwong-yuen, returned from India ; he brought trom thence a let. 
ter from the king, Moo-se.nang®, to the sy ances China), The em. 
peror ordered that an Indian Buddhist priest should translate the letter, 
and ‘acquaint him with the contents of it. The hitter was to this effect ; 
* Thave lately learned, that in the kingdom of Che.na, there existed 
king, most illustrious, most holy, most enlightened ; whose majesty and 
person subsist in themeelves and by themselves, | blush every moment 
at my unfortunate position, which hinders me from visiting your cuurt, 
in order to poy my respects to you in person. Remote as i am, I ean 
only cherish, with hope, a regard for Chenat ; whether you are stn nding 
or sitting, in motion or at rest, (i. ¢:in all circumstances of life,) ! invoke 
ten thousand felicities on your holy persont.” 5 

: Kwan =ViIen waleay tiotighht trvtaba rare drugs, dimmonds, talismans, amu. 
lets, to obtain rom furtune, and secure the bearer agninat danger, ax well an 
holy images o She-khea§, vestments without sleeves, called kex-sha, some. 
times worn by the priests of Buddha in the exercise of their functions, 
and various articles used by the hand in eating, which he desired to be hum. 
bly offered to the august emperor of China, Wishing him all kinds of 
happiness; a long life: that, he might always be guided in the * right 
way ;’ and that all his wishes might be fulfilled: in the middle of the 
ocean of life anid of death, ‘most of those who cross it are engulphed|j.”" 
Kwang-yuen then presented to the emperor, in person, a portion (or 
reli wely'ot the body of She-kea. He likewise translated and explain. 
el ee! entire contents of the letter, brought hy a Buddhist priest, 
from the same kingdom (India); the expressions and sentiments are the 
same agin that of Moo.se.nang. The bearer of this document learned 
that it was from the kingdom of Woo-téen—nang (or Woo-chin-nang); 
that this kingdom belonged to YVin-too, of the north; that in twelve days, 
from the west, "ou arrive at the kingdom of mph 26 Ja. (Ses ar); 
twenty days further to the west, you reach the kingdom wf li 
ho-lo; ten days further to the west, you come to the kingdom of Lau.p '; 
twelve dave more te the weat, ia the kingdom of (io.je.nang ; and furt ot 
to the west, that of Poca (Persia) ; after reaching the western sen 
(the Persian guiph), from northern Yin.too, in 190 days’ journey, you 
arrive at the Coutrit Yin-too ; from thence to the westward, at the dis. 


| a FF 


; a at ae Soe 






10 the language; namely, that the Chinese pasa) term 
nation gag has the same value as the aeuncera in Samecrit, or the latial gy m : the 
endof words, It is, therefore, equivalent tothe Sauserit ScCURBLise : & terroimaljun 
which has beeome general ia the dialect of the south of India, 2 9 
t The first of the two characters which expresy this nome (and which is mm ac 
curate representation of the Sanscrit qjq China) ie differeatly written la two 
places ; both are pronownced Cir. ed a 2 ook 

t This letter hae been cited by Dr. Morastox, io his View of Chima, but frou 





differeat author ; from Ma-wan-lin. : a . 
§ Shikya-muni, patronymic pame of Badd are An, - 
i This, we believe, to be the exact sease of this Buddhist phrascology, = 


L 
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tance of three ching®, is the kingdom of Ho-lo-wei ; still further to the 


west, in twelve days journe u 
je (Knrana ?) and i wales days 


to the west, you get to the Western sex. ‘This makes in the whole m six 
moons’ journey from Central Yin-teo. When at Southern Vin-too, in 
‘ninety days’ journey to the west, you arrive at the kingdom of Kung 
ken-na ; and in one day further to the west, you come to the sea. From 


"i 


head-dresses in the form of serpents§. He returned with them on their 


“charged them (na superior priests?) with a letter, which he wished to 
e kingdto 




























reach the kingdom of Kea-lo-na-keu- 
‘ journey more to the west, you come 
to the kingdom of Mo-lo-wei (Malwa ; in Sanserit Md/ava) ; further to 
the west, twenty days’ journey, is the kingdom of Woo-jan-ne ous 
or, Sanserit Ujjayani). In another twent -five days’ journey still tot 

west, you visit the kingdom of Lolo; and forty days’ journey further to 
the west, the kingdom of Svo-lo.to (Surat); in eleven days journey further 


Southern Yin-too, in six months’ journey to the south, you reach the 
South Sea (the sea of China). This was what was related by the Indian 


envoy. 

The eighth year (983), n priest of Buddha, master of the lawt, came 
from Indin, bringing books, In traversing part of the idland of Sumit. 
trat, he met with the Buddhist priests Me-mo-lo, Che-le-yoo-poo-to ; he 


a 


transmit to th om of the Middle, with a great number of trans 
lated books, ‘The emperor caused them to come to court to gratify his 
curiosity. ‘The master of the law of Buddha ( fa) again met with some 
mendicant Buddhists, wearing vestments without sleeves, and valuable 


journey to India, A letter of recommendation / pewou ) was given him, to 
enable him to traverse the kingdom of Tibet, with letters of ne 
delivered by the emperor, to present to the king of the kingdom of San- 
fiih-tsi or Sumatra, From this remote country he proce | to the s0- 
vereign (choo) of the kingdom of Go-koo.lo, and that of the kingdom of 
Sze-ma-kié-mdng-ko-lan (the Mongul empire ?), He recommended Tans 
lo to the king of the Western Heaven||, and his son formed the design 
of sending him, by his means, works on th spirits and genii. 

In the years yung-he (984 to 986), a Buddhist priest of Wel-chor, 
named ‘Tsoo-hwan, returning from the western countries of Asia (Se-ym) 
with another Buddhist priest from a distant country, named Mih~ 
where he had been presented to the king of Northern Yin-too, seated 
on a throne of diamonds, and named Na-lon-to, brought some bool 5 
There was besides « Brahman priest, named Yung-she (° eternal age’), 
ands Persian infidel (goe-faou), named Q-le.yan, who came together” 
to the capital. Yung-she said that his native country was called Le. Tt 
was ascertained that the family name of the king of this kingdom was 
Ya-lo-woo-te ; that his first name was O.jih-ne-fo ; that he wore @ yellow — 
dress, and had on his hend a cap of gold, adorned with seven precious — 
leaded When he goes out, he mounts an elephant’; he is pee [ 
couriers, with musical instruments on their shoulders ; the crowd rusk — 
into the temple of Fih, where he distributes gifts to the poor, and sce — 


.“ * 


* The Earopenn Chi nese dictionaries do not give the ralur of this itinerary mea= d 
sure. Iu the Dictionary of Kang-he, it ls stated to be a mensure of distance, bate® | 
equivalent is stated. | a 
‘ ot Seng-Ja in Sansecrit, Sangha nod Dharma (the priest, or religious ineeting)+ sg 

; A Valeable. bend-d form | ; 

6 Valooble hend-dresses (or caps), in the form of: ta," isu ttle 
the abawls which the iron Aha ts Phir os well os t ‘Lindes, ‘wrap 
thelr heads. ele 
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cour to those who need it. His concubine was named Mo-ho.ne ; she 
wore a red dress, adorned with gold filazree work. She goes out but 
once a year, and distributes gifts fesalr: People flock to attend the king 
and his concubine, and raise shouts of joy as the puss. There are four 
ministers to administer al] the affaira of ihe kingdom, who are irremova. 
ble. hae ci kinds tiple and the six kinds of edible fruit, are the 
mime at the Chinese. They use copper money for Urposes of commerce, 
They have a literature and books, which a lone ne are rolled up as in 


China, except that the leaves are not pierced and attached one to another, 


From their kingdom, six months’ journe to the East, you arrive at 
the kingdom of the ‘Ta-she ( Aral) ; Bagglinacte more, dist et to Sa. 
chow (the Western Isle) ; in three moons more, you arrive at Hea chow 
(the Isle of Summer). O-le.yan anys, that the king of his native coun. 
try was entitled Athyit (Blacksdress): thot his fami y name was Chang, 
and his first nome Lemoo: that he wore silk dresses, embroidered and 
painted in different colors ; that he wore each only two or three du #, 
resuming them once. The kingdom has nine ministers, irremovable he 
eK state affairs, Commerce ia carried on by barter, no mioney baling 
used, 

From this kingdom, six months’ journey to the East, you arrive at the 
country of the Brahmans*. wie : 

_ The second of the years che-toou (996), some Buddhist priests from In. 
dia, who arrived in ships as far as the mouth of the river (ohe.gun), bring. 
ing to the emperor a ate bell and a copper bell, a statue of Fiht, and 
some Jim (Indian) books, written upon leaves of the pei-to tree, the 
language of which isnot understood. | 

The third and ninth of the year ten ahing \ 1025 to 1031), some Bud. 
dhist priests of Western Vin-too, lovers of wisdom, knowledge, sincerity, 
and other virtues of this kindt, brought Fan books ; aa presents, revered 
as canonical. The emperor gave to each a piece of yellow stuff, to wrap 
round the body, in the form of a band. Patt og 

The second moon of the fifth year some Sang.fi, ta the number of fire, 
denominated ‘ fortunate’ and ‘ happy, and by other epithets of the same 
nature, brought presents of Fan books. The emperor gave them piecea 
of yellow stuff to make trailing robes for them. 

The third of the years king. yew (1096), nine Buddhist priests, called 
‘the virtuous,’ ‘ the exalted,’ ke, brought as tribute, Fan books and 
bones of Fiih, with teeth, copper, and statues of Poo-a (Buddbisatwas) : 
the emperor gave them caps and bands, | 


* Here ends the first narrative of the Fuen-keen-luy-han. . < - 
_ > This trafic in images of Baddho continues to the present day, as may be proved 
by the well-known circumstance of the large stone statue seized on its way down 


the river from Paina, nt the. bresting out of the Burmess wer, aad restored fromm 
the museum, wherein it was deposit nly three years ogo. It would be eurions 
imnges in China beat the Négari Inscription 


) ” 





dharma hétu, &oc., like those dug up at 7 in Aro.—Ep. 
; These ore translations of Sanserit a epithets, 
Fan-shoo-king, * classical [adinn books.’ 
* * 


t 2 
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X.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, the lat Februnry, 1837. ; 
The Rev, Dr. Mune, Vice-President, in the ehair. "I 
Mr. J. Cuan, Captain F, Jess, Mr. Groner [rit and Mr. Rica- 
amp Wanere, Captain Eowann S5axpens, Baébus Ra’wva’ro Tacone and 
Pracayxaxvuan Taconr, proposed at the last meeting, were bullotted 
for, and duly elected Members of the Asiatic Society. o~ 
Me. J.-Mina, and Mr. W. Caacrorr, were proposed by Mr. J. Painsmr, 
seconded by Dr. Min. | 
Mr. P. A. Lam, proposed at the Inst meeting, was, upon the favorable 
report of the Committee of Papers, elected an Honorary Member of the 


Society. - 
° ‘The following letter from Sir Acexaypen Joumsror, Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence, Royal Asiatic Society, was read, : 


Royal Asiatic Society, Grafton Sireet, Boad Street, June, 1836. 

My Loans axon GexTLemMes, . 4 

The vast extent, fertility, and populousness of our Indian possessions, are 
knowe, in a general way, to all the world. A glance, indeed, at the map will anew 
that their extremes of latitude may, without exaggeration, be indicated by the 
distance from Gibraltar to the farthest point of Scothind ; and that the measere 
of thelr extent, from west to east, will be nearly found in « line drawn from the 
Bay of Biscay to the Black Sea, Lying between the Sth and t)st degree of north 
latitude, with almost every conceivable variety of position and exposure, they” 
present a range of soil and climate greatly exceeding that which is to be found ‘¢ 
within the bounds of Europe, They embrace, in truth, the utmost limitsaf 
vegetable life, from the burning heat of the desert. to the point of pe: 
congelation : presenting, in one quarter, the loftiest mountains in the world; and, 
jn another, vast alluvial plains, intersected by the natural chanoels of many 
noble rivers, with a corresponding variety of productions belonging both ta 9 
ropical and northern regions, ‘Not less than eighty millions of people are mb. 
ject to the dominion of England; already they produce (though with imperfect 
skill) moet of the articles which form the great staples of the import trade of 
this country, a8 materials of its manufacture, or as the objects of comfort and = 
luxury to the great body of its inhabitants, of which cotton, silk, indigo, sugary 
coffee, and tobacco, may be mentioned os pre-eminent; and they offer anassur- 
ed ah of an almost boundless market for the produce of English manufac- 






uring skill, ifthe capabilities of their country be drawn forth, and their indus 
try be duly in ed, directed, and fostered. SE ae 





Wut though these general truths he readily acknowledged, their 


no, at least, to pestity 
d requires oleae : 


what odin does or can produce, with sufficient pr 
commercial specolation, Few in India what Engl 
of the lights of moderu science having boen applied to the of the 
former country, its productive powers have, as yet, been very i 













; mperfectly dares 
‘Believing that the interests of both countries may be very importantly pros 


moted by an interchange of knowledge, and eapeci eee p call rn 4 
India the information aod stimulus which, as sn aber fall dere- 
lopment of its rast resources, it has heen resolved by the Royal Asiatic Societys 
to constitute « distinet Section, for th following, heehee erate | oo 
provided the necessary funds can be raised for giving adequate eect to tt 
sage el _ : ' i i He i 
Ist. The examination of the natural and agri aces of Indie 
‘uhbdiktpicentemuwutn = ee a 


a 
~.) 
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andly. Inquiry into the causte of the general inferiority of the staple articles 
of een | 

Srdly: ¢ introduction of sew articles and processes from analogous climates 
in oe parts of the world. 

¢ Committes of Correspondence of the pe Regn Asiatic Society leave to 
bring the circumstance to your notice ; eared on Ni ipt lad 
support of a measure, ealulated to promote objects al ¢ interesting to the 
patriot and the philanthropist. 

Of the means of support, the most acceptable would, of course, be such an 
accession of new members, European or Asiatic, a8 would at once provide the 
necessary funds, and as would afford the requisite contribution of knowledge and 

in the various branches of inquiry to which the labora of the Sec. 
tion are to be directed. But the Society will be most happy to receive tha 
tender of the aid (whether in knowledge or funds) of affilia Societies, pursu. 
ing the same beneficial objects, or any other co-operation or aatistance which 
you may hare the goodness to offer, 

For fuller explanation of rayne pine om the Committee. direc 
me to transmit to ou the accom noted papers; and I shall 

hr * panying pers happy 





to afford you any ‘in my power, ia regard to if, that you 


may require. 
"tears thakeew tk 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient humble 
ALETANDER Jouiaven 
Chairmen of the Chamulliits ih Cieveiphadinin.-ie.\ a. 8. 
To the President, Vice- Presidents and Members of the Asiatic Society af Rengal, 
Resolved, that » portion of the papers be made over to the Agricultural 
Society, and-tbet general circulation be given to the Royal Asiatic Sucie. 
y's prospectus. 
A letter from Mr. Aurxaxper Varremone, addressed to the Governor 
Gauaraliat India, was read, proposing to negociate a general system of 
exchanges of duplicates between the various Wbraries and museume of the 
world, 
Resolved, that copies of the library catalogue now printing be furnished 
to Mr. Varrxmone, in furtherance of his laudable design. 
The following protest from members of the Society residing in the 
interior was communicated by Colonel J. Conyvin. 


IMasenfient, 

It appears to us that in a society constituted as the Asiatic Society of Ben- 
gal is, the existence of a fund vealed in Gorerament Securities is absolutely 
necessary for the permanence of the foundation. 

We consider that such fands are intended to be reserved for cases of extreme 

;, anil that the interest only of such funds shguld be oxeried te tig 


current expenses of the Society. 


We also consider that any infringement of a law upon > which the Society's 
existence may be said to depend, is injurious not only to the Society itself as a 
body, but to the interests of the members indiridually ; and may be d 
as @ emery for further encroachments, leadidg to the ultimate dissolation 
of the Societ 

Fo 2! we dissent from the resolution passed at the meeting of 
the ene of the 4th May, 1836, contioulng the services of a Curator at two 
hoodred rupees per mensem; the account current shewing a deficiency of 
rupees S71-0-1, and the payment of the Curator's salary being proposed to be 





made out of the vested funds of Mr, Bacee, Further, ia udverting to the. 


Secretary's remark, “that M. Boucwes, the wesistant and working Curator, 


would be competent to set up all new specimens aud preserve the present col- 
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lection,” we see no necessity, under the present difficulties of the Society, of 
retaining the higher t. 
Northern at 
Lith Doe. 1836 ; Pp. F. Cavreer, Capt. Arty. 
H. Fatcowsn, M. D. 
W. M. Dosamo, Lieut. ei 
W. E. Bauer, Liew. 

and, Calentla, Aucexanpen CoLvin. 

26/4 Jan. 1837. } Joux Corvin, Lieut..Col. Eagrs. 

‘After discussion it was agreed that the protegt could not affect the, 
resolution passed by the Society in May, 1836, but that it would very. 
properly become matter of consideration at the expiration of the annual 
term for which the museum grant wad then confirmed. 

The Secretary read correspondence with Mr. Lane respecting the vibe 
lication of his Anglo-Burmese Dictionary under the Society's Auapiced. 
He had written to Colonel Buawey for the manuseript, which would 
immediately be put in hand. 

A statistical paper having been communiented by Mr. H. Wavreas, 
that gentleman was requested to join the Committee Intely appointed for 
that object, to which he assented. 

Library. 
The following books were presented. 
Bulletin de la Societé de Geographie, tome 5—dy the Geographical Society af 


Paris. ' 
Journal Asiatique for April, May, and June, 1836—by the Ariatic Society. of 


Paris. 

Shime-tl hindisah, a mathematical work, compiled by the Nawab Savasoot 
Oomna at Hyderabad —presented by the aufAor through Mr. C. Trench. 

‘An Australian Grammar, comprevending the principles and natural rules of 
the language as spoken by the Aborigines, by L. E. Tu HEL KELD—ty ihe 
through Mr, Cracrasl. 

A collection of examples on the Integral Calcolus, by Mr. H. Swont, Queen's 
por Cambridge—presented by Mr. H. Horneman., 

‘A dissertation on the soil and agriculture of Penang, by Major Jauns Low 
—by the auther. 
The first No: of the Medical and Physical Society's Journal—Sy the Sociel: 


The following books were received from the booksellers ; 


Lardnet"s get cach ta England, Vol. 6th. 
, Greece, Vol, drd. 


Analecta Arabica, Part 1. _ 
Institutiones Juris Mohammedani cirea Bellam ne athe oa qui ab Inlamo-sumt 
alieni, by Ean. Faro. Can. Rosnxwecoen, Leipsig, 1925 a 
¥ King, Antiquigeimus Sinarum Liber ex Latino’ Interpretations P. Regis é' 
Peete mat 3 by an Jouiws Moun. glass Laigele ree 
Bagha , translated into German, by C. . Ferveen, Lee ee 
Taberiatanensis, ial est Aba Dachaferi Mohtmnad Ben Dacherir Ettaberl Ato , 

. Legatoram Dei; by J. G. L. Rosxxoautes, Vol. Ist, Bere 








Physical. 
The fossil bones ftir the Perim island, presented by Lieut. Govnet 
“ares Bombay Engincers, were laid on the table for inayectn a 
bench valuable ition of the mastodon ia 
i sy ies seuation comp mony ler oh nena 
larger animal assimilating thereto (lophiodon ?), mastodon, som, #8 eer, = | 
rium (?) deer, ox, &e., the femur pl rea gey Lame ery ee seni a 






rr 





| 
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and much excerding in size, ng was remarked by Colonel Corvin, any that hed 
heen found in the Sewaltt range, many vertebrm and unidentified bones and 
horns, tortoise fragments, and a peculiarly perfect saurien bead. Tie apecial 
thanks of the Society ears reed to Lieutenant Foitsauee for hia magnificent 


_ [We shall tne an ear ‘opportunity of lithographing some of the mast curious 


Lieutenant FoucsaMes mentions that he is now employed in sinking « bore 
at Gogo, sox f five tec hovewtihe nb eabin Tt has been already carried to 250 feet r— 
shat, esetatig tha musur—tue'deapent bOdLat evieteen wee’ tlaty bore 

resem mi was 
bat it differed easentially from the bone stratum of Perian, =e 

A skeleton of the common hog (‘sus scrofa, J was presented by Dr. A. 
R, Jacesox, mounted in the museum. 

Mr. Witttam Cnachorr presented to the Society a large variety of 
objects of Natural History, collected by himself during his residence in 
New South Wales and Van Dieman's Land; nccompanied with an illus. 
trative notice. 

PE lined three volames of a hortus siccus of the chief indi- 
ay ‘colonies—a rich series of ornithology and concho- 
elec Siren shells, fossil sepa oincrals of which the 

pats ty aa ite; orea of copper, and iron, ha 
been discovered, but a not yet weckia. and coml is plentiful. ch = 

(The author's notes will be inserted hereafter.—En. ] 

Dr. G. Evaxs exhibited to the meeting a very large skull of an animal 
generally considered to be the Bison of Indian forests, which he recog- 
nized asthe Gaur {Bos gaurus), and distinguished from the skull # 
named! in the museum. 

(The note, outline, and arguments pro and con shall hare early insertion.) 

It was moved by Sir Bexsamin Marxts, seconded by Colonel Conve, 
and carried unanimously, | 

That, with reference to the rapid increase of the musenm, particularly 
in the department of fossil geology, and to the limited funds at the 
Society's disposal, the subscription of individual members shall be in. 
vited for the preparation of cabinets and other improvements connected 
with this highly important branch of the Society's researches, and that the 
Gecretary do circulate a notice to this effect to members of the Society. 

[The som sobseribed by members present is inserted on the corer matics, to 
which the attention of members ia invited.—Ep.] 

The following notice, dated Sihor, 17th January, was recorded in hopes 
of eliciting further observations of the same Phenenene 

At Bersia, Lat. 23° 38°. Long. 77" 30", on Jan ith, at 6h Om, = meteor 

appeared near @ Andromed«, and pot far from the ith ; it went down to the 
westward, occupying 2 of J eeconds in its fight, and inclining « litele to the left ; 
at about 30° of altitade it burst into « globe of light little inferior to the sun is 
size and brightoess; and then disappeared, leating behind « long train of smoke 
ered continued visible for maoy minutes, like a thin cloud | tened by the 
sun's rays; at about S29 Sm ao faint rumbling sound was heard like the distant 
discharge of artillery. The appearance was nearly the same at Sidur, though 


distant 36 miles 8. 8. W, oe la cir 
Sbould this meteor have been noticed at Mhow or F, ceorer W 
en Aja 


it buret may be determiocd, and probably a meteoric stone. —W. 5.1, 
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lection,” we see no necessity, under the present difficulties of the Society, of 


retaining the higher appointment. 
Northern Doad, } 3 

14th Dec, 1836; J P, F. Cautier, Capt. Arty. 

H. FaLcorxvern, M. DD. 

W. M. Donann, Lieuf. Engrs. 

W. E. Baxee, Lieut. Engrs. 

and, Calenfta, Acexanper CoLvin. . 

26th Jan. 18347. | Joux Corvin, Lient.-Col. Engrs. 

After discussion it was agreed that the prote#t could not affect the 
resolution passed by the Society in May, 1836, but that it would very 
properly become matter of consideration at the expiration of the annual 
term for which the museum grant waa then confirmed. 

The Secretary read correspondence with Mr. Lane respecting the pub- 
liention of his Anglo-Burmese Dictionary under the Society's auspices. 
He had written to Colonel Bumxey for the manuscript, which would 
immediately be put in hand. 

A statistical paper having been communicated by Mr. H, Warmers, 
that gentleman was requested to join the Committee lately appointed for 
that object, to which he assented. 7 

Library. 
The following books were presented. 
Bulletin de la Societé de Geographir, tome 5—by fhe Geographical Society of 


Journal Asiatique for April, May, end June, 19:36—ty the Asiatic Society of 


ori. 

Shams-ul hindissh, . mathematical work, com piled by the Nawab Sau maook 
Oowna at Hyderabad—presenied by the author through Mr. C. Trenca. 

An Australian Grammar, comprehending the winciples and oatural rules of 
the language as spoken by the Aborigines, by L. © Tareas te jhe author 
through Mr. Cracro/t. 

A collection of examples on the Integral Calenlos, by Mr. H. Soot, Gucen's 
College, Cambridge—prevented by Afr. H. Horneman. | 
‘A dissertation on the éoil.and agriculture of Pewang, by Major Jaues Low 
—by the author. } 

The first No. of the Medical and Physical Society's Journal—dy fhe Society. 

The following books were received from the booksellers : 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, England, Vol. 6th. 


: - - Greece, Vol, Ord. 

Analecta Arabica, Part I. 

[nstitutiones Juris Mohammedani circa Bellam contra eos qui ab Islamo-aunt 
aliesi, by Enw. Furo. Can, Rosewaeieen, Leipsig, 1825. , 

Y King, Aotiquigimus Sinaram Liber ex Latiod Interpretations P. Regis 
aliorumque, &e. ; by Professor Jorres Mout. ee | 

Haghavat Gita, translated into German, by C. R. G. Perren, Leipsig, 1831. 

Taheristanensis, id est Abu Dechaferi Mohammed Ben Dscherir Ettabert An- 
nales Regum Atque Legatorum Dei; by J. G, L, Rosancamten, Vol. Ist, Ber- 


lin, 1831. 
The fossil bones from the Perim island, presented by Lieut. Gronot 
Fouwsames, Bombay Engineers, were laid on the table for inspection. 
This very valuable acquisition comprises many jaws of the mastodon in fine 
preservation—also jaws or teeth of the hippopotamus, elephant, rhinoceros, ® 
larger animal assimilating thereto (lophiodon )), mastodon, sow, anthracothe= 
rium (?) deer, ox, &e., the femur of anclephant as large as that from the Nerbudda, 
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and much exceeding in size, a was remarkel by Colonel Cotvin,- ang that had 
arora in the Sewelik range, many vertebrm and unidentified bones anil 
fragments, anda peculiarly perfect saurion bead. The special 





horns, tortoise 
thanks of the Society were voted to Lieutenant Fortsaune for his magnificent 


donation. 
NE bere ai ‘opportunity of lithorraphing same of the moat curloas 


ot FotpsaAMes mentions that he is now employed in sinking a bore 
at Goge, about five miles from Perim, Ithas been nlrendy carried ta 250 feet +— 
the last 150 through an immense bed of bine clay, containing p and 
shells, resembling the muscle:—the deepest bed of sandstone was dhivey feet, 
but it differed essentially from the bone stratum of Perina. 

A skeleton of the common hog (us scrofu,) was presented by Dr, A. 
RB. Jacksos, mounted in the museum. 

Mr. Wiaatam Caacnorr presented to the Society a large variety of 
objects of Natural History, collected by himself during his residence in 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land; accompanied with an illus. 
trative notice. 

This collection contained three volumes of « hortus siceus of the chief indi- 
genous plants of these colonies—a rich series of ornithology and concho- 
logy—and specimens of the fossil shells, fossil wood, and minerals of which the 
falands present so many fertile deposits; ores of lead, eopper, aod iron, have 


been discovered, but are not yet worked, and coal is plentiful, 
[The author's sotes will be inserted bereafter.—Ep. } 


Dr. G. Evans exhibited to the meeting a very large skull of an animal 
generally considered to be the Bison of Indian forests, which he recog- 
nized as the Gaur (Bos gaurus), and distinguished from the skull so 
named in the museom. 

(The note, outline, aod arguments pro and con shall have early insertion.) 

Tt waa moved by Sir Bexzamixn Macuty, seconded by Colonel Convin, 
and carried unanimously, 

That, with reference to the rapid increase of the museam, particularly 
in the department of fossil geology, and to the limited funda at the 
Society's disposal, the subscription of individual members shall be in- 
vited for the preparation of cabineta anid other improvements connected 
with this highly important branch of the Society's researches, and that the 
‘Beoretary do circulate a notice to pint ratoay to members of the Society. 

[The sum subscribed by members present is inserted on the cover notice, to 
which the attention of merch am is invited.—Ep.] 
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JOURNAL 


THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
No. 62.—February, 1837. 


1.—Singulor narrative of the Armenian king Angaces and his contem- 
porary Saron, king of Persia; extracted from the Armenian chroni- 
eles. _ By Jonannes Avnatt, Esq. M. A. 8. 


Ausaces the second, son of Tinan, wielded the sceptre of royalty 
in Armenia in the middle of the fourth century. He was contempo- 
rary with the Persian king Sarox, surnamed the long-lived, with 
whom he closed a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive. Both 
were descendants of the Ansactpar, and thus stood related to each 
other by the ties of consanguinity. Distrustfal of the sincerity of 
the friendship of Aasaces, Sarom took the precaution of securing it 
by the obligation of a solemn oath: He feared a formidable enemy 
in the person of the emperor of Greece, and it was his policy to devise 
every means in his power to alienate from him the good-will of the 
king of Armenia. In vain Ansaces assured him of his continued at. 
tachment. Saron sent for the Armenian priests of the church of 
Ctesiphon, the head of whom was called Mam. Ansacns was induced 
to swear by the Gospel int their presence, to keep inviolate the profes- 
sion of. his alliance and friendship to the king of Persia, 

Ansacrs was a valiant, but fickle king. His bravery could only be 
equalled by the degree of perfidy he displaved in his intercourse with 
the people over whom he ruled, and with his avowed allies. Cruelty 
and treachery were the principal characteristics by which his acts 
Were distinguished. For a while he continued firm in the observance 

a | 
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of his friendship towards Savor, of which be afforded him a proof by 
co-operating with him in an expedition against the emperor of Greece. 
But, by the intrigues of one of his courtiers called Axpovex, the good 
feeling and affection that existed between the two potentates, were 
changed into the deadliest enmity and hatred. Apsaces waged war 
with Saron for thirty years, and fortune invaribly crowned his 
operations with suecess. He owed many of his conquests to the 
skill, experience and intrepidity of the Armenian general Vasax, 
who, though of a diminutive size, on all occasions inspired the Ar- 
menian troops with courage, and created terror and dismay in the 
Persian ranks. 

Flushed with success, and being naturally ernel, he ordered the 
principal Armenian satraps to be butchered in cold blood, and their 
estates and property confiecated, These and similar atrocities made 
him unpopular with his army, and estranged the hearts of the Arme- 
nian people from their monarch. Wearied by repeated hostilities, 
and harrassed by continued carnage, Saron addressed friendly letters 
to Ansacks, iuviting him to go to Persia, and expressing his rendis 
ness to conclude peace with him. Ansaces, however reluctant to 
desist from the continuance of war, was induced to accept his offer, 
and, in signifying his acquiescence, sent him suitable presents. But, 
Saron far from wishing to renew his friendship, endeavoured to 
decoy Ansaces and to annihilate the kingdom of Armenia, Favsros 
of Byzantium, who wrote a history of Armenia extending to the close 
of the fourth century, narrates a. singularly romantic story about the 
visit of Amsaces to the Persian king, and his subsequent adventures 
in Persia. The work of this historian, wns first published in Con- 
siontinople in the. year 1730, and latterly by the Mechith ristic 
Society of Venice in 1832. 1 shall here give a translation of the 
narrative. : a ale tr , eet 

“Then Saron, king of Persia, sent another deputation to AnSACES, 
hing of Armenia, expressing a desire to effect a reconcilintion. ~* Hi’ 








‘said he, ' we are willing to be hereafter on terms of peace with each 


other, this wish can only be realised by a visit to me on your part. 
I shall be to you asa father, and you as asonto me, Should you, 


‘however, be unwilling to accept of my proposal, then J must con- 


elude that you are still inimically disposed towards me. Ansack® 


— 


was apprehensive of visiting the king of Persia, without demanding: 


‘the obligation of a solemn oath from him. Hereupon, Savon ordered 


a little salt to be brought to him, and according.to the practice pre- 
valent in Persia, sealed it with a ring bearing the impress of a wild 
boar, and sent itto Ansaces. He also intimated, that in case the 
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king of Armenia’ disbelieved. his oath’ by Fefusing to sceéde to “hil 
a hap eng au ep te gedaan!) ce ln a 
commencement of hostilities. 

“ By the intreaties of the Armenian people, Ansaces was induced 
to acquicsce, and nofens volens resolved to pay a visit to Saros. Ac: 
companied by his faithful general Vaeax, he proceeded to Persia, and 
was conducted into the royal palace. Sarom no sooner saw them, 
» than he ordered them to be placed under guards and treated as pri- 
soners. He spoke to the Armenian king with contempt, and looked 
upon him as o slive, Ansaces expressed his regret for the past, 
and stood as a guilty man before him, who directed him to be kept 
under the strictest surveillance. 

“Then Saron sent for astrologers and magicians, and communi- 
cated with them about his royal prisoner, ‘1 have,’ said he, * on 
aeveral occasions manifested affection towards Ansaces, king of 
Armenia, bot he has returned my kindness with ingratitude and con- 
tempt. I have entered into-a treaty of peace with him, which he 
swore to keep inviolate by that sacred volume of the Christian reli- 
gion, which they call the Gospel. He violated that onth. I had 
contemplated to be uniformly kind and friendly to him, but he abused 
the confidence of my friendship. I ordered the Armenian pricsta of 
Ctesiphon to be summoned to my presence, from o supposition that 
they had deceitfully administered an oath to Ansaces, and afterwards 
instigated him to a violation of that oath. I considered them guilty 
of a heinous crime, but was assured by. the high pricet called 
Maat, of their having performed the task of adjuration in a just and 
becoming manner. I[t was also mentioned, that if the Armenian 
king acted contrary to that solemn obligation, the Gospel, by which 
he had sworn, would drag him to my feet. I could not, however, 
persuade myself to believe what Mant and his colleagues asserted. 
I ordered seventy of them to be slanghtered in one pit, and pat their 
followers to the sword. The Gospel, by which Ansaces had sworn, 
and which is the fundamental role of the Christian religion, [ desired 
to be tied with chains and kept in my trensury. But, now [ call to 
recollection the assertion of Mam, who intreated me to spare their 
lives, and assured me that the very Gospel would bring the perjurer 
to my feet. The prediction of that priest has been fully verified. It 
with the Persians, and on all oceasions proved victorious. Now, he hag 
surrendered himself to us of his own accord! Could I assure myself 
of his friendship and allegiance in future, should allow him to depart 
iw peace to Armenia, loaded with honors and valuable presents.” ~ 
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The astrologers and magicians required time for the consideration 
of the question proposed to them by Saron. On the following day 
they assembled at the royal palace and said, * Since the Armenian 
king Ansaczs has come to you of his own accord, we desire to know a 
how he speaks to you, how he behaves in your presence, and what — 
docs he think of himself?’ Saros replied, * He considers himself as 
one of my servants, and lies prostrate in the dust at my feet.’ The 
astrologers and magicians advised him how to act. ‘Dowhatwe 7 
say,’ Teplied they: * keep Arsaces and his general here in confine- — 
ment, and send messengers to Armenia, with instructions to bring 
from that country two loads of earth and a large pitcher of water. 
Get the half of the floor of the royal pavilion strewed with the earth 
of Armenia, and holding the Armenian king by the hand, walk over. »> 
that part of the ground covered with the earth of Persia, and confer 
with him on a sabject. After which, tread with him over the earth) 
brought from Armenia, and pat him some questions. Thas you will . 
be enabled to ascertain from his address and replies whether he will 
continue firm in his allegiance and friendship to you, after your 
allowing him to depart to Armenia. Should he, however, assume on 
overbearing attitude while treading on the Armenian earth, then be 
assured of the renewal of his hatred and enmity towards you, andof 
the commencement of fresh hostilities immediately after his return'to 
his native soil.” nee 
~The king of Persia adopted the suggestions of the astrologers S 
and magicians. He despatched messengers to Armenia with drome 
daries, for the purpose of bringing a quantity of earth and water : : 
from that country, and trying therewith the proposed experiment, 
In course of a fewdays the orders of Savon were putinto execution. — 

“He then ordered the ‘half of the floor of his royal pavilion to be 
styewed with the earth, and sprinkled with the water brought from 
Armenia, and the other half to be covered with the earth of Persia. — 
He desired Ansaces, king of Armenia, to be brought before him apart — 
from other individuals, and began to walk with him hand in hand. 
While going to and fro over the Persian earth, Saron acks, ‘why did a 

‘you become my enemy, “Angaces, king of Armenia? 1 have looked — 
upon you as my son, and contemplated to form an alliance with you 

“by effecting a marriage between you and my daughter. and thus to 

“take you into my adoption, But you have armed yourself against 

“me, and of your own free will treated me as a foe, by waging War 
with the Persians for upwards of thirty years. iad rie 

 Ansacus replied, ‘1 have transgressed the law of friendship, and 
pat 


must confess my fault. It was that routed your enemies, and pot 
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them to fight, “in the hope of being honored by you with rewards: 
But those, who had plotted my ruin, endeavoured to estrange my 


heart from you, and to create dissensions between us. The oath, 
administered to me by Mant, bos conducted me to your presence, 


and here I stand before you! Iam your servant, professing submis- 


sion to you. Treat meas you choose, hier I am a guilty man, 
and your despicable slave." 

“Saroa the king holding him by the’ hand, received his justi- 
fication, and conducted him to that part of the ground covered with 
the Armenian earth. No sooner had they began to walk there, than 
Ansaces changed the tone of his voice, and had recourse to wor 
and insolent language. ‘Thou wicked slave,’ said Anmsacus, + stand 
aloof from me! ‘Thou hast usurped the throne of thy lords and 
masters! I must punish you for the wrongs you have done to my 
ancestors, and the death of the king Amravan* must be revenged on 
you! ‘Thou hast robbed me of my crown and country, but these 
must be restored to me, and your audacity shall not be allowed to 
remain unpunished 

“The king of Persia hearing this, began to walk again with 
Ausaces on the. Persian earth. The Armenian king then renewed 
the profession of his sulmission, expressed his regret for what he had 
said, and, on his knees, retracted all his expressions. But when he 
was conducted again to the Armenian earth, he became more ingolent 
than before; and on his returning to the Persian earth, he repented 
of his temerity. . From morning to evening many similar experiments 
were tried by Saronr, the result whereof appeared only to be a mani- 
festation of alternate feelings of insolence and repentance in the con- 
duct of Amsaces. 

“ Evening came on, and the. hour fixed for supper approached, It 
was usual with the king of Persia to entertain Ansacns on o sofa, 
placed next to his own throne. But on the present occasion the 
customary-rule was not adlered to. Precedence was given to the 
other royal guests residing within the court of Persia, Ansacks wus 
allowed to occupy the Jast seat, on the Armenian earth. He pre- 
served silence for a while, burning with indignation and a desire of 
revenge. At Just he stood on his legs and addressed Saroa thus: 

‘The throne on which thou sittest belongs to me, Abandon that 
scat instantly. My nation have a just claim to it. ‘Shoald you, 
however, persist in your injustice, you may be sure of meeting with 

© Anrevan was a king of Persia, whom Anoasure the Sasanian put to death, 
and usurped bie throne. —Vide Whisten's Latin translation of the Aistory of 
Moses KAcrenenna, Book If. Chep. br. 
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Il.—TransJation of an Inscription on a stone in the Asiatic Society's 
Museum, marked No. 2. By Captain G. 'T. Manswatt, Examiner ia 
the College of Fort William. 

[In pursuance of our intention of making known all the inscriptions and 
ancient records within our reac’, along with facsimiles of the characters in 
which they are written, we now proceed with our review of the unedited blocks 
in the Society's possession. Captain MansHaLe has kindly undertaken the 
task of translation in this case, and, aa the letters are in perfect preservation 
and in the well-formed type of the Gaur alphabet, we have thought it unnecessary 
to insert more than a specimen of the beginning of the inscription, the full stxe 
of the original, in Plate VII. The allasion to the Gaur dynasty affords a clue 
to the date of the document, and on the obscure, half-defaced line at the termi- 
nation of the 24th line, we think the words HW 8% are clearly visible, Te- 
ferring doubtless to the same Gaurian epoch which has been remarked in #0 
many other similar monumests, and therefore plocing the document in the 10th 
or llth century, We cannot discover by whom the stone was presented to the 
Society. On the back of it are half cut Hinda images.—Eb-] 

This inscription is without date; but the form of the letters and 
the names of persons mentioned will probably render the fixing of its 
age an easy matter to those conversant with such subjects. It was 
composed by a pandit named Sar’ Vicnasrati, in praise of a 
brahman of rank and learning, styled Buatta Sar’ Baava-Deva 
and his family—and it would appear that the slab on which it is 
engraved, must have been affixed to some temple of which Buava- 
peva was the founder. The individuals of this family, whose names 
are given, are, |. Sivansa Muni, the root of the gotra or line.—2. 
Bisava-DevAa 1st, a descendant of the above, whose elder and younger 
brothers were Mand-peva and Arrandsa.—S. Ratednoa, son of the 
above, who had seven younger brothers. —4. Arranaa, son of the 
above. —3. Bupma, son of the above, surnamed Sruvurra.—6. Apt- 
preva, son of the above.—7. GovARDHANA, son of the above, whose 
mother’s name was Dev axt’.—8. Beava-peva 2nd, son of the above, 
surnamed BALA-VALABHI -BHUJANGA, whose mother’s name was 
Siwcoxa, and who was minister to Raja Hanivasuaa-peva and his af 


son. The inscription possesses considerable interest in a literary — ; 
point of view. It is written in verses of various metres, from the ; 


Anushiup of eight syllables in each pdda or half line, to the Sragdhard 
of 21 syllables. The style is ambitious, and abounds in those mytho- 
logical allusions and double meanings in which the Hinda poets so 
much delight. The execution proves the author to haye been no 
ordinary composer. 
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Transcript of the Inscription in the modern Deva-migari character. 
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3 ata watetete ge F afee Sfarret wera 
4auqa: fafaad tergaw 
| ait | 
a ufgea a glee: acm gah asraa: wefay wears 
qu: 
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11 Geenadetac aptamer er lice 
acadintaasistad aay Wasaga | 
12 dicate a eutg @ aiteanrat Stef awa 4 Aaa a 
qTataarat: | 
a aaa aqadtey acedty fut gua frag 





17 Say AY aaTETCS we gat frees Tay 
Boa aaa Tae | 
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Om! Salutation to (Kaisexa) the adorable son of Vasu-peva ! 

Perse 1. May Hant (Visexv), who, desiring to embrace (Sana- 
swat!) with his body stamped with the impress of the leaves}, of 
the jar-like bosom of the warmly embraced Kamatd (Laxsumn’), was 
bantered thus, “ Perish not this fresh garland of flowers,” by the 
goddess of speech (Samaswat! }—prosper youl—2, O goddess of 
speech! since thou hast been daily worshipped from my childhood, 
let it now yield fruit—be propitious! Iam speaking the excellent 
words of the praises of the family of Buatra Buava-pava. Take 
thy station on the tip of my tongue !—3. The learned brahmans who 
were born in the exalted and continuous line of Sivanwa Mest, a 
hundred villages, lands beld by royal grants, became their abode, 
Among these truly Siddhala alone, the famed, the chief of villages, 
the decoration of the beauty of RdrAd{, is the ornament of the 
regions of Aryd-varttal], (the holy land.)—4. Here this family§ hath 
happily spread, with excellent sprouts, honored, with firmly compacted 
roots, whose glory is promoted by brahmans§], arrived at the extre- 


* From hence to the end of the 24th line there are evident traces of letters, 
but they are illegible. (See opening remark: the missing sentence consists of 
nothing more than the month (illegible) and the year, ‘' Samad 32°* distinctly 
visible. —Ep.) 

ayer pe the ancient Hindu custom of the females adorning the face and 
person with colored pigments, such as saffron, sandal, &c. 

t That part of Bengal which lies on the west of the Ganges. 

§ Literally, the country where holy men are constantly produced ; bounded, 
according to Manxv, by the eastern and western seas, and by the mountains 


i The word 4% also means * the bamboo,” and the poet throughout this rerse 
uses such double-meaning epithets as may be made applicable to both senses. 

€ Io applying this epithet to the bamboo, the word figs literally, “ twice-bern” 

would be rendered “ birds'— first born in the egg, and secondly produced from it. 
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work, rendered blind (useless) in the paths of the science of law, the 
old expositions; and also, by making clear with his commentary the 
verses of the Munis on that subject, entirely removed every doubt 
regarding lawfal actions.—23.* By whom truly that aid in spiritual 
knowledge, in which a thousand arguments like the rays of the sun 
endure not darkness, was composed according to the rules prescribed 
by the learned. What need of many words! this sage is unrivalled 
in the following branches of knowledge; viz. the Sdma-veda to its 
utmost extent, all the arts of poets, sacred science, the Ayur-veda 
(science of medicine), the Astra-veda (science of arms), &c.—24. By 
whom, indeed, is his name Béta-VALaBul’-BHvJANGAT not honored ¢ 
—it is with extasy heard, described, and proclaimed even by Mimdagad 
(sacred science) herself.—25, Who (Baava-peva), bringing to life 
a whole world by means of his mystical incantations, which resemble 
the morning clang of instruments breaking the night of unconscious- 
ness canéed by the bite of a fanged and rabid serpent, has become 
an unequalled Marrrunsara (conqueror of Death, a name of Siva), 
in sporting with poison, another Nica-xantaa, (blue-throat}, another 
epithet of Siva.)}—26. By whom was formed in Rarha, in the arid 
boundaries of land bordering a village situated on a wild road, a 
reservoir of water which fills the water-jars, the desires and the 
minds of travellers sunk in fatigue; and of which the beds of lotuses 
are abandoned by the bees fascinated by the reflected shadows of the 
Jotus-like faces of beauteous damsels who have bathed on its banks.— 
27. By him this stone (image of) the adorable Nandvana (VisHNv), 
by which the face of the earth is adorned, was fixed like a bridge for 
crossing the ocean of material existence. Which, being the dark- 
blue frontal mark of the moon-like face of the eastern quarter, is to 
the earth (as it were) a lotus used sportively for an ear-ring, the 

Pirijdte § tree of this world, the bestower of completion of designs.— 
28. By him was erected this splendid temple, whose glory is exalted 
im emulation of the mountain of (Stva), the destroyer of Tripura, 
and which like Hani (Visuxv), is distinguished by the mark called 






© This verse is in the Sragdharh metre of 21 syllables in each pida or half line, 
+ The meaning of this surname is not apparent: it is compounded of three 
words, 41% “ young, ignorant," &c. WHT + the frame of a thatch, = turret 4 
also I believe the name of a city aod a dynasty, and 45TH ‘9 snake, an adul- 
terer."’ 
 $ Seva is said to have swallowed the poison produced among other ching, 
at the churning of the ocean ; the only effect it produced on the god was a blue 
mark on his throat, whence this epithet. This verse celebrates BuaAva-DEVA'® 
excellent knowledge of antidotes. 
4 The name of a celestial tree which grants all desires. 
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Sri Vates*, and by the trembling discus. Which (temple) having 
overcome Vaijayanta, (the palace of Ivpna,) waves out a fing in the 
eky. Beholding the beauty of which temple, Ginisaa (Siva) no 
longer desires Kartdsa.—29. He (Boava-peva), placed in that house 
of Visunv, in the innermost sanctuaries, the images of NAniyawa, 
Ananta, and Natrona, os the vedas in the mouths of Branswa.— 
30. He gave to this (temple, an) offering to Haat » hundred dam- 
sels, with eyes like those of n young deer, who are mistaken for 
celestial dancers sojourning on the earth, who with o glance restore 
to life Kama, although he was burnt up by Uora-paie, (fiery-eye, i.e. 
Siva,) who are the prison-houses of the impassioned, the abode of 
melody, dalliance, and beauty united.—31. He traly made in front 
of the temple a pool, which is a market of purity alone, the water of 
which is pure and sparkling as an emerald, which, displaving under 
the form of a« reflection in the water, the exact ecene of Visuwu's 
deceiving the Hydra}, appeara most splendid.—32. He on-all sides 
of the temple formed an excellent garden, the quintessence of the 
earth, the vessel into which the delight of all eves distils, the place 
of repose of Axawoa (the god of Love) wearied with the conquest of 
the three worlds.—33. This culogiam was composed by his dear 
friend, the learned Sur’ Vacuasrati, the chief of Brahmans. Let 
this golden zone, like « beautiful form of fame, remain on the’ loins 
of this pure edifice until the destruction of the world! 


DAL twee ee fio the year 3277p 
This Guilogphiten i is upon Busters Ser Baava-peva, surnamed 


Bava-VALABAI'-SHUIANOA., r 


* A peculiar mark on the breast of Visuwo, sald to be a curl of hair twisting 
to the right. "T 

+The compound word ¥fCH4S here translated “an offering to Ham,” has 
given much trouble; and the sense at last adopted does not appear very satis- 
factory. The word By is not found ia Dictionaries: it is substituted by a 
grammatical rale, for ial “understanding ;" but only when compounded with 
a negative, or with > G AS or OH. The meaning here given is thus 


arrived at, the word #¥ is given in Witsow an meaning “an offering," and is 


derived from the root WY by adding the affix WY: it had therefore beem supposed 
that this - oaiiabgcran ebm by. affixing IGA t0:th6 samavost, withthe 
same meaning. 

{ Referring to the story of Kaiswna's conquering the one hundred aod es 


ponen nen ata the river Fouund ntar fisacrewraet 


= 
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IIl.—On the explanation of the Indo-Scythic legends of the Bactrian 
~~ Coins, through the medium of the Celtic. By Dr. J. Swinzr- 
(In a letter to the Editor.) 

Aware how much the Journal has forwarded the succesful pursuit 
of Indian antiquities, 1 might have chosen to address ite Editor solely 
on that account. I deem him, however, to have further clainy to 
precedence in having been the first to decipher the ancient character, 
so recently brought to light by the discovery of what have been 
styled Bactrian coins, for want, perbaps, of a better name. I shall 
proceed then to offer you a few observations upon two or three of 
these coins, the legends of which have as yet been unexplained— 
premising, that in a path so untrodden, every new aid, from whatever 
source itmay proceed, (providing it have antiquity on its side,) must 
be welcomed in the pursuit. 

It is with this view, if I mistake not, that you have sought to 
adapt the Zend to the Sanscrit of the present day—and that the ~ 
Parisian Secretary has chosen for his guide the ancient Syriac, to 
which, in all probability, he had recourse, from the frequent occur- 
rence of the word Malka*, both on coins and inscriptions. The key T_ 
propose is the Celtic—a name given to a language now only known | 
by its remains, preserved to us by various Aordes of men settled in 
Europe, itis true, but for whom the learned of every age have claimed 
an eastern descent and high antiquity. What advantages the Celtic 
may possess over the Zend and the Syrinc in onravelling Bactrian terms, 
remains to be proved: it will be admitted, however, by the examples 
I am about to give, that something more than a verbal coincidence 
of terms has been ascertained. The first coin I shall notice, ond. 
which indeed was used as the touchstone of the system, (after read- 
ing that the word ** Pisergird” was as good Welch as it was Persian,) — 
is that of Colonel Sracy, given in your November number :—on this 
is seen the usual device of the god Luaus, with the Greek letters 
AOH, Instend of MAg: it was immediately discovered that the Welch — 
dictionary gave Liver, the moon; which led to a reference to the 
great ** Vocabulaire Celtique of M. Botner,” which gave Loer 
Lane; and on consultmg what the author saya on the value of letters 
in Celtic, the following notice was found:—"R placée ou omise indif- — 
feremment a la tin da mot—exemple: Dwr — Dw = eau.” All this 
proving satisfactory, another legend was tried by the same test— 
namely, the ''OAso" upon coins of the naked running figure, 80 com- 
mon among the Bactrian series. Here the Celtique renders Oud and 


oed,—ige, temps, adding wtas, Latin; giving every reason to believe | 


* On the contrary, M. Jacquet reads the word for king, not malta, but 
mirca, the equivalent in Syriac, we believe, for ‘‘ dominus,“"—Ep, 
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that the figure is no other than Kronos. Hitherto, if I mistake not, 
this device has been identified with Hercules in his character of “ The 
Sun” running his course ; and thus we find in Awrmown's edition of 
Lewraene'’s Classical Dictionary, Art. Hercules, Bactrian and Par- 
thian coins expressly mentioned having figures of the Pheenician 
Hercules*: the word “ fugiens” of Vimoin's deseription of the god 
Saturaus, might have, however, suggested him as the personage meant 
in his character of Kronos; and, indeed, the former is to be met with 
in some illustrations of the god, much in the same pode and running 
attitude as that in which he is seen upon the coins. Vino svs— 
“ Primus ab ethereo venit Saturnus Olympo, 
Arma Jovis fagiens et regalia exal ademptis,"" | 

On looking over the Vocabulary given in the Zendavesta, * Ved. 
on” is given as Mehlect for tema—this seems the same (perhaps in the 
genitive case) as ‘‘ ocd” of the Celtic Vocabulaire, 

Another remark may be considered to be called for on this coin. 
M. Berxour, as noticed already in the Journal, alludes to the pecu- 
liarity of the Zend words ending with‘ O" final; and thus it may be 
observed that the OAD of the book becomes OADO on the coin, as 
NAN of the book becomes NANO of the coin. 

Again, the legend that runs through whole series of these old coins 
if RAO NANO RAO, accompanied, | believe, in some instances, with 
a Greek translation on the opposite side of the coin of BACTAENG Bact. 
agant. This left no doubt of the meaning of the phrase, being equiva- 


lent to Malkan Malka of another series—=still the word NANA was 


not made out very satisfactorily; whereas the Celtique Vocabulary 
has “‘ na, som article du genitif;" thus word for word—king of kings. 
With regard to Hao, there is no difficulty—*“ Ro-ard" being given as 
 sipreme souverain” precisely in the same sense as “ard” is found 
on the coins—ex. gr. “ ard-okro,” “ sol supremus{.” 


* The remark in Lewratenn doubtless alludes to the reverse of the coins af 


Ectnyormes, Those of Heoawmus sod some uther of the pew ones would — 
equally bear out the expression, without including the OAAOD reversé, which cer- _ 
tainly hasas much analogy to Anddha or Woden, as OKPO bas to Arka, &e.—Eo. 


+ The title rao is substituted for davilews, and rao mano rag for bavilews besileda, — 


on precisely similar coins, but we do not know of any instance iu which they 
occur together,— Ep. 

{. The explanation of uanc, oa a genitive affia before rao, is perhaps the most 
plausible of these Celtic elucidationsa—bat the Vocabulaire does mot call non 
the particle of the genitive, but the article of that case; and we find in “ Parca. 
ano’s Celtic nations” in the declension of an Sard, a post, the nominative plaral, 
na beird ; genitive, na mbderd; dative, o wa bardeidA, dec. So that, in the 


Eree dinlect at least, na is the general article in the plural, as is on in th 


singular. See observations on this word in Vol. IIL. p. 448.—Eo. 
o2 
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The owrnp of the coins, according to my book, should he ‘ada-dao, 
signifying Sauvewr, Defenseur, which accords well with P21. 

The »eyoo seems to read rarao—that is, tres grand, from“ ra— 
grand,” duplicated, and therefore perhaps the vowel is repeated 
‘PUM; or “ra, grand,” and “ re, pour le superlatif ;~ thus, * brow 
elevé:" “ re-bras, fort elévé.” Vide Celt. Vocab. 

Another coincidence and to conclude. A coin of Lysias has. on 
the Greek side antxHToz—literally, “ not-vanquished.” On the op- 
posite side of the coin is the native legend which you have renders 
“apetilo,” for which the Vocabulaire gives—" ap, sans’ —** afela, 
combat, confusion.” ni 

_ The instances of “ ap” being used for “ sans,"’ or for the Greek 

«©, privatif” in the Celtic, are numerous, and the Zendavesta gives ‘the 
following three pee Caper -epeeee = Kep—aanes ;os—petite}— 
qui est sans enfans ;" ‘' apefiare—eans mal ;" ““ apotkor—qui ne pale 
pas, (ap—sans; padker—paroles.”) Vide Pehlevi Vocab- 7 

All this may appear to us very new, shut ont as we are from socess 
to numerous glosses to be found mouldering on the shelves of every 
national library in Europe; but we shall cease to be surprised when ~ 
we read that the author professes to have drawn his material from 
euch sources os “ les restes del’ancien Indien, de l'ancien Persan, &c. 

It remains; however, to be regretted that the vocabulary is mot 
ensier of being consulted by the reader, and still more that no refer- 
ences are given to individual passages ; for in one place, at least, : 
cites a word as belonging to the Bactrian language. 


( 
“7 





“Nors.—We have with pleasure inserted Dr. Swivex's Celtic ‘ 
Tustrations, although we hardly think it was necessary to go £0 
north for an explanation of our Indo-Scythic legends, when he ae 
_ sorit, in most cases at least, furnishes as close an agreement: and 
connection of the Celtic with the latter has been traced by philologists 
with as much plausibility, as the more obvious derivation from the — 
same source of the Greek, Latin, Teutonic and other European fanda- — 
mental languages. Had Dr. Swiney fallen upon the following page 
in Gaivrita’s Animal Kingdom, order Ruminantia, page 411, which ch 
has by chance just met our eye, he might have found in it a wonderful — 

"support of his theory :—" The cow is repeatedly a mystical type of the 
in earth in the svstems of ancient Greece, or a form of Baavant with 
the Hindus, and still more marked in the duaar arkite worship of me : 
Jticnation.”” The coincidence here with the reverses on the inferior 
‘Kadphises type of coins which bear the taurine figure surmounted by 
the word. ORPO, is sufficiently striking : vet we cannot imagine init 
more than an accidental similurity of words—ao far, indeed, not fortait- 
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ous that the Celtic worship of the celestial bodies may be.traced in 
a general way to the ancient Mythos of Central Asia,-whenee the peo- 
ple themselves may have originally emanated, but from which they 
had been disconnected for ages anterior to the time of Juuics Caman,, 
and a fortiori long before our Indo-Scythic coins were struck. 

The legend of Col. Sracy’s Inst coin, AOH, has given rise to a variety 
of conjectures :—the possessor supposes it a date, —but the only way 
in which it could be thus read, as Capt. Consinauam points out, is 
by supposing ato stand for aveferros, 08 on the Egyptian coins, 
Aon onad 78, For ourselves we still maintam that, as the obverse 
legend is evidently a mere jumble of the title BACIAEDG BACIAEON, 
there can be no hesitation in pronouncing aon 4 similar jumble of 
HAIOC, rather than of any other of the known reverses, which, it will be 
remembered, do not appear until the Greek titles of the king give way 
to the indigenous appellation RAO, On receiving the Journal des 
Savans, we searched through M. Raoct De Rocuetre’s papers on the 
Honighberger and Ventura collections with avidity, to see how he would 
read these curious legends, and were at firet mortified by finding that he 
dismissed them as “* letters apparently resembling Greek’’—then, os 
fit topics for “* Indianistes—being out of the department of his own 
studies.” Inthe number, for Mai 1836, however, we are happy to find 
that our own readings of Okro, nanaia, mao, &c. are confirmed by the 
learned German Professor of Gottingea, M. K. Ort. Miittea; to whom 
M. R. Ds Rocastre awards the merit of reading a gold com of 
Koaerkes in the French cabinet which he had left untouched ;—* Ie 
revers, APaOKPO semble no pouvoir s'expliquer, comme I'a proposé 
aussi tres ingénicusement M. K. Orr. Miities, que per le mot Sanserit 
OKPO combiné avee une seconde racine Sanskrite.’ "—Eo. 


IV = three new Genera or sub-Genera of loagneaiied Thruskes, with 
descriptions of their species. By B. H. Hopasox, Beg. 
Menviing, CaaTeRorovin.s ; Aipuacmia ? Tesia, nobis ; Teewsre of 


the ? Nipalese, 
Bill shorter than the head, straight, and with the nares* perfectly 





| Cincline. Wings very feeble, and quite round. Tail nearly obsolete. 


= 


- Rictus and cupistrum smooth. ‘Tarsi very high, slender, and quite 


‘mnooth. Toes and nails merudine, slender, und compressed. 


dst Species. Cyaniventer ; blae-bellied, nobis, Above, medial 
grass green : below, sinty biae: bill, horn-color: legs, fleshy grey: 
iris, brown : 8 inches long by 54 wide : ‘weight of an oz. : sexeg alike. 

* In Aipunemia the covering of the pares is cornedus: in rea, it is pure 
membrane. In the former, again, the tarsal scales are apparent ; whilat in 
Tesia there is mo trace of them. 
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Qnd Species. Fiaviventer; yellow-bellied, nobis. Above, grass 
green: below, full yellow: mask covering the face and ears, bright: 
chestnut: bill, dusky above, fleshy below: legs, fleshy white: dis 
brown: size of the last; sexes alike. 

Srd Species. A/divenfer, nobis. Above, olive brown, dotted wes 
buff: below, white, each plume being largely marked in the centre 
with dusky-brown: bill, dusky horn with a fleshy base: legs, brown” 
iris, brown: 44 inches by 74, and } oz. in weight: tarsi rather lower 
and stouter, and bill rather stouter than in the preceding species, 
which are the typical ones. 

4th Species. Auyiventer, nobis. Above, olive brown, as tm the 
last, but lees dotted: below, rufous picked out with dasky, asin Al-~ 
biventer; legs, fleshy brown: bill dusky horn: iris, brown : size of 
the dnst, from which this species differs only (but permanently) jel 
the ruddy ground color of the inferior surface. 

Remark. These little birds have a-very strong muscular stomach, — 
and feed on bard grass seeds and hard minute insects. They pro- 
cure their food entirely on the ground, and live in woods exclusively. — 
They are almost equally common in the central and lower ae 
regions: in the northern I have not found them. 

Ceatesoronixe, Genus Larvivora, nobis. 

Bill equal to head, subeylindrie, straight and elender; at bentild 
rather broader than high, and gradually narrowed; ridge consider- 
ably keeled; upper mandible rather longer than the lower, and 
vaguely inclined and notched. * 

Rictal and nuchal hairs small and feable, Wings, tail, and nares 
as in Turdws, but the two former somewhat less developed. H 

Tarsi elevate, slender, nearly smooth: toes, all of them, compres#- ~ 
ed: Interal fores and hind sub-equal; exterior fore connected to — 
the first joint. Nails, moderately arched and rather acute. itt 

Ist Species, L. Cyana; blue Lervivora, nobis. Above, full bines | 
below, bright rusty, paler and albescent towards the vent and under =~ 
tail-coverts: thighs, blac with white cross bars: cheeks, black : ¢u- 4 a 
perciliary line, white; bill, dusky horn: legs, fleshy grey: irigy 
brown: 6 inches long by 94 wide, and 14-02. in weight: sexes alike, | — 

dnd Species. L. Brunnea ; brown Larvivora, sabia. Above, brown: fe ; 
cheeks and sides, rusty; below, white: bill, dusky horn: legs, fleshy 
grey: iris, brown: sexes alike: size of the lost. 3 

Remark... These birds differ conspicuously from Tesia ‘wrist s- 
Aipunemia ?) by stronger wings and tail, by their less cylindric: and a 
lexs entire bill, and by their open meruline nares. They have much = 
of the aspect of the Sylviad«, but are essentially terrestrial. Do they ~ 


not constitute the oriental type of the American, Drymophile ? 90h d.0 est 








, =" — 
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they not serve, in a remarkable manner, to connect the Meruliag and 


the Crateropodina ? 
‘They-are common to all the three regions of Nipd/, and never quit 


the woods. They perch freely, but are usually on the ground. Their 


stomachs are feebler than in Testa, and they do not take seeds or 
gravel. From the nomber of insect nests and larva found in’ their 
stomachs, I have called the genos Lervirera, 

Caatesoropins. Paludicola, vobis. Syimya of the Nipalese. 
Habitat central and lower regions. 

Character :—Bill scarcely longer than the head, stout, hard; entire, 
much higher than broad, sub-arcunted throughout, with both tips in- 
clined downwards and obtuse. Tomi, beyond the nares, deeply 
locked, trenchant and searpt interually. 

Wares, weruline, but nearly or wholly hid. by setaccous plumuli. 
Rictus, smooth. Frontal and chin plumes rather rigid. Wings, feeble, 
rounded and bowed; primaries and tertiaries equal; fifth and sixth 
quills longest and sub-equal; the three first conspicuously gradated, 
Tail ebort, *quare, and bowed, not feeble. Taursi very elevate, slender, 
nearly or quite smooth, Toes compressed and meroline; outer fore 
connected beyond the joint, hind sab-equal to inner fore, considerably 
less than the central fore, not depressed. Nails straightened and 
blant; hind largest. Knees nude, tihim plumose. 

Remark. These birds never quit the forests, and usually adhere to 
those parte of them which abound in thick low brush-wood, They 
seldom perch save at night, and then only on low bushes. They feed 
principally in swamps and rills, upon the hard insects proper 
to such sites. Berries and seeds they seldom or ‘never touch: 
and the sand occasionally met with in their stomachs is proba. 
bly taken unintentionally. Their tongue and intestines resemble 
those of the Throshes proper, with only a considerable increase 
in the length of the intestinal canal, which is sometimes 30 inches 


long. They flyso ill and are'so stupid that I have seen them taken — 
bya single man. They are much allied in manners and in structure 


to the Myotherine Pitte, but they appear to me, upon the whole, 
to belong to the Crateropoding*, though I apprehend that the details 
of that sub-family call for much further investigation on the part of 
its able institutor, who, I am persuaded, will discover that Ciclosoma 
tnd: Pomatorkinus constitute large and independent groups or genera, 
nguisl stecerseaiy peculiarities both of habits and of stracture. 

Speci - Patudicola Nipatensis, nobis. 

Body, wings and tail, superiorly dark obscure green, shaded with 

® Ricwanpson's North. American birds, page 156. At page 488, Mr. Swarx- 
sox is disposed to make Cinclosoma and PomaforAinus sab-gescra of Craferopual 
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rofous brown: quills and tail feathers more’ satorate: wing coverts 
with large buif drops at the end of each plume : remiges and rectrices, 
internally dusky: the 4 or 5 first quills of the wings paled at their 
bases on the inner web: lining of wings; mixed buff and dusky: fore. 
head, face, neck. and budy, below, brownish rusty, picked out on the 
under tail-coverts with blackish, and deepened on the thighs and 
sides into fulvous brown: nape and dorsal neck, dull azure or ver- 
diter blue: chin frequently hoary : behind cach car a trirngular black 
spot, united anteally by a gular band of the same-hue : iris, brown: 
bill, dasky above, fleshy towards the commissure and inferior hase : 
legs, ruddy flesh color: nails, horny white: size 9 to’ 10° inches by 
15, and 5 to 6 oz. in weight. 

N. B. Sexes essentially alike, but the female paler; her gular 
band broken or interrupted; and her wing coverts frequently un- 
spotted. The males, too, want these spots, except when they are 
in full plumage: the bright brownish rusty hue of their forehead 
cheeks, and body below, fades to a fulvons or doll. fawn color in 
winter: and the tail coverts are then immaculate; The lower belly 
and vent are paler than the breast, and frequently albescent, 





V.— Description of three new species of Woodpecker, 
By B. H. Honasox, Esg. 

Huspoupr asserts and Swainson repeats that there are no such 
forests, or native tenants of the forest, as those of the New World. 
But he who has tracked the wild elephant and bison through the 
colorsal avenues of the Saul (Shorea KoSusta), or the Ghéral and 
Jhdral*, torough those of the Deodér (Pinus Deodara) of India, may 
perhaps be permitted to doubt this. If the forests of America are 
‘lofty and interminable,” so are those of the sub-Himalayan moun- 
tains, from the skirts of the Gangetic plain to the very edge of the 
perennial snows. The zoological treasures of India may be less 
celebrated than those of Americe—carent guia vale sacro—but itis by 
no means probable that they are less worthy of celebration, Swain- 
son ® observation, above referred to, has reference more expecially to 
the Woodpecker tribe ; in reapect to which he avers that the pre-emi- 
nently typical species are exclosively American. But this is a mis- 
take: the sub-Himalayan forests afford several such species, one of 
which rather exceeds, than falls short of, the famous iwory bill (Piews 
principalis) of America. My collection of Nipalese Woodp ker 
already embraces |6 species, which exhibit every known: modification 
of form. I propose at present to describe the most powerful and the 


* Capra Quadrimammis, nobis, and antelope Goral,—Hakowicee. 
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feeblest of these, as well os one intermediate species; beginning with 
_ Piciana. Genus Picus Auwetorum, sub-genus Pices, Swarweon. 
Species new. Picws Suitanews, Royal Indian Woodpecker, nobis, 

_ This noble bird, facile princeps among the oriental Woodpeckers, 
and-second to none in the world in size, strength, and typical attributes, 
is 15 inches long by 23 wide, with a weight of from 3 to 9 ounces, _ 

Form. Bill 24 inches long, a third longer than the head; at base 
higher than broad ; the ridges sharp and straight; the sides strongly 
angulated; the tip perfectly wedged: extremely powerful and hard 
throughout: great Interal angle of the maxilla, extending centrally 
from the base three-fourths to the tip, where it is taken up by two 
smaller angles proceeding ascendantly to the cuneate point, and 
serving as ribs to fortify it*: lower mandible with the sides eubangu- 
Jated after the nranner of the upper; its point similarly wedged, but 
with only one terminal rib instead of two. Nares, elliptic, lateral, 
closed superiorly by the ledge of the great lateral angle of the bill ; 
vaguely membraned, and more or less free from the nuchal tuft of 
plumes: orbits, nude: head, large and broad with a pointed crest: 
neck, slender and uncrested: tarsi longer than the anteal, shorter 
than the posteal, outer toc: the latter toe conspicuously the long- 
est; the grasp extremely oblique, with the two hinder toes direct- 
ed laterally outwards, and capable of being brought to the front. 
Talons very faleate, acute, and angulated beneath near the tips: 
wings, medial, reaching nearly to the centre of the tail: Sth quill 
longest: 4th and 6th sub-equal to it: Ist, three inches, and Ind, one 
inch less the Sth: primaries plus the tertiaries, one inch. Tail, ex- 
tremely strong, moderately wedged : the six central feathers with the 
ahafts bent inwards, and the webs very spinous; the laterals zimilar 
but less strong; the tips of the whole bifurcate. 

Color. ‘Top of the head and lower back, carmine: upper back 
and wings, externally golden yellow: band from the eyes round the 
forehead, ruddy brown: neck, from the eyes, laterally, black; an- 
teally and posteally, white, with five black gular stripes on the anteal 
‘aspect: breast black with large central drops of white, more or less 
brunescent: rest of the body below, and lining of the wings, white, 
transversely barred with black: rectrices and their upper coverts, pure 

* ano other species hare I noticed more than one tub-terminal lateral 
angle; nor is there any other, with the power this possesses, of directing the 
whole of the toes to the front. The better to shew the pre-eminence of this 
spectes, I will add to my paper the description of another belonging to the same 
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black : wings internally, and the primaries wholly, blackish, with 
3, 4, or 5 ovoid white spots, ranged barwise across the inner webs of 
all the feathers :—Female, the same ; save that her cap is black, with a 
white drop on each plume: bill and legs slaty, with a greenish or yel- 
Jowish smear: nails dusky ; iris, carmine in the male, orange-red in 
the female: orbitar skin, green in both: 1Sinches long by 23 wide, 
and § to 9 oz, in weight. i 
N. B. The young at first resemble the female, and the males do not 
assume their perfect plumage till the second or third year. Black is 
the prevalent wuder-color of the species, und may be seen, unmixed, 
beneath the carmine crest of the males, and mixed with white, dis- 
posed barwise, beneath the carmine of their lower backs. This spe- 
cies breeds once a year, in May. It moult= also but once, between 
June and October, both inclusive, * There is another Nipalese species 
scarcely distinguishable from this by colors, and which has been 
confounded with it by those who venture to describe from one or two 
dried specimens, The two species differ, however, toto ceelo in all 
typical and characteristic respects. 
Sub-genus Daroromus. Species new: Flavigula, yellow throat, 
Form. Bill lf inch, a fourth longer than the head; at base ws 
broad as high, and soft in the lower mandible; the ridges scarcely 
straight or metite; and the tips very imperfectly wedged: great 
lateral angles of the maxilla, short and raised to the level of the cul- 
men, giving the latter towards the base of the bill a character af 
flatness and breadth observable in no other sub-genus ? nares shaped 
asin the preceding, but unprotected above by a corneous ledge, and 
usually quite hid by the nuchal tuft: orbits, nude: head, less broad 
and not crested: neck fuller, shorter, and, with the nape, crested 
posteally: tarsus rather longer than the anteal outer toc, which is 
distinctly larger than the posteal one: the grasp almost direct; and 
the two posterior toes wholly incapable of being brought to the front, 
or even of acting laterally : talons powerful us inthe last and similarly 
angulated beneath: wings and tail with the general characters of the 
last; only rather more elongated and the latter feebler: 5th quill 
longest : let, $4, and 2nd, 1} inches less the Sth: primaries plus ter- 
trices If to lf inch: tail much pointed and conspicuously wedged. 
Color. Above brilliant parrot-green, dulleron the top of the head, 
‘and merged in brown on the forehead: back of the neck, glossy 
silken yellow: chin and throat, pale greenish yellow: neck, to the 
front und sides, black green, picked out with pare white, which co- 
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lor-oceupies the bases of the plumes: body below, slaty grey with. 
B green smear: wings internally, ond the primaries wholly, igneous 
cinuamon, with five or six blackish cross bars occupying both webs of 
the primaries, but the inner webs only of the secondaries and terti- 
aries; tips of the primuries, black brawn : rectrices, pure black : lin- 
ing of the wings, whitish with black bars—the ground color tinged 
with the proximate lines: the bill, white with o plumbeous base: 
feet, plambeous or slaty blue: orbitur skin, green: sexes alike; im- 
mature birds have the chin and throat brown like the forehead: 14 
inches long by 21 wide, and 6 to 7 ounces in weight. 

Yuuxins*, 

Genus or sub-genus new. Vivia, nobis. Wee-wee of the Nipalese. 

Generic character :— 

Bill shorter than the head, straight, conical and acuminated : tip 
of the upper mandible, sub-wedged—of the lower, pointed. 

_Nares rounded, and hid by the nuchal tufts. Wings to middle of 
tail; Ist quill and sub-bastard, 2nd long, 5th longest; all entire : 
primaries longer than tertiaries, 4 inch. 

Tok medial, soft, 12+, the six centrals, even: the six laterals, 
extremely gradated: tongue and feet picine; the anterior and pos- 
terior outer toes equal to eich other and to the tarsus, 

Species new, WV. Nipalensis; Nipalese Vivia, nobis. 

Form, haa been accurately described in the generic choracter, 

Color. Above, greenish yellow, darker and duller on the head, 
dorsal neck, and ears: below, white, tinged with yellow, and ocellat- 
ed from the chin to the breast—cross-barred thence to the tail, with 
black: two white lines down each side the head and neck, from the 
bill to the shoulders, enclosing the eyes and cars between them ; 
frontal zone, pale and yellow: rectrices, the two central, black on one 
web, white on the other ; the four next wholly black ; the rest paled on 
the outer webs and tips: wings, dusky brown internally, and void of 
bars; towards the base paled : males with a chesnut forehead, dotted 
with black: females witha saturate green forehead, concolorous with 
the upper surface of the head and neck : tte of ew nce 
long by 74 wide, and 4 an ounce in weight, Ea tiie 

Remarks. These singular little birds are clearly distingui 
from the genus Yunus (Auctorum) by their Picine tongue and age 


® With the general reader oo apology will be necessary for describing the 
following litthe bird as a Woodpecker. The Funsiae sub-family can hardly 
boast a generally-admitted independence, | 
+ All the 2 are ranged in regular series, without any sign of the anomalous 
disposition muticeable in the extreme laterals of all the Piciane. 
| 











struétare of their wings, which also assimilates them with several of 
the smaller species of Woodpeckers. Whether they ought to be 
ranged under the genus Picummus of Temainck, D have no means of 
ascertaining. I leave my proposed new genus or sub-genus to the 
discretion of the skilful, who have access to the libraries and museums 
of Europe. 

Prctane*. 

Sub-cenus Picus, Swainson, Species new. Pyrrhotis; crimson- 
eared, nobis. 1th | 

Form. Bill two inches long, a third longer than the head: ex- 
tremely powerful and hard throughout: at base higher than broad : 
the ridges sharp and straight: the sides strongly angulated: the tips 
perfectly wedged: great lateral angle of the maxilla extending cen- 
trally three-fourths to the tip, where it is taken up by a single cuneat- 
ing angle: lower mandible not angulated like the upper in its body, 
but similarly so towards its cuneate point: nares and head as in Sul- 
faneus, but the latter not crested: neck neither elongated nor slender ; 
void of crest: tarsi sub-equal to the anteal outer toe, which is rathc. 
larger than, or equal to, the posteal one: grasp rather oblique, the 
posteal toes being directed obliquely outwards, but incapable of rever- 
sion to the front; talons powerful, but only sub-angulated beneath : 
wings medial, reaching to middle of tail, gradated and formed, as in 
Sulianevs = tail rather short, very moderately wedged ; in structure 
similar to that of Switaneus : orbits nude. 

Color and size. Wings, lower back, and tail, dark cinnamoncous 
‘or chesnut red, transversely banded with black throughout : head, 
neck, and upper back, brown, merged more or less in dark vinous 
red; the forehead and chin paler, and greyish: the breast and body 
below, black brown, with narrow chesnut bars on the thigh and tail- 
‘coverts ; behind each ear a brilliant crimson spot: bill, bright yel- 
low : orbitar skin, dusky green : iris, brown: legs, dark slaty, emeared 
with green or yellow: nails, dusky horn: sexes alike: 12 inches 
long by 18 wide; and 5 to 6 oz. in weight. , —_ 

Remark. Though I have ranged this bird under Swarwaon’s sub- 
genus Picus, the curious reader will observe that it does not wholly 
answer the definition of the group. It belongs, in fact, by its bill to 
Picus—by its feet to Chrysoptilus: and, strictly speaking, stands 
“midway between the two sub-genera. The two exterior toes are, 
the great Interal angles of the maxilla unequal. My principal motive 
| * See the note on Su/fanews for the cause of this addendum. 
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in adding it to this paper is (as already stated) to afford an object of 
comparison with the kingly species which is first described under the 
oriental imperial style of Sulfenens, . 

And, now that I have exceeded the limits originally proposed, J 

y as well add the description of another species forming a complete 
link between the three and four-toed Pictane. ea 

Genus Manaco.oravs ? 

Sub-genus ? | 

Species new, Aelanochrysos ; golden and black Woodpecker, nobis. 

Form. Bill 14 inches long, scarcely one-fifth looger than the 
head, at base as hich as broad, neither compressed nor depressed ; 
ridge arcuated and acute, but not carinated ; great lateral angles ob- 
solete ; tips faintly cuneated. 

Nares, elliptic, void of corneous ledge above, more or leas denuded 
of plumes. Wings medial, to middle of tail: Ist quill, sub-bastard ; 
ond, long; 4,5, and 6, sub-equal, and longest. Tail, medial, equally 
gradated throughout, straight, rather feeble ; tips of all its feathers 
pointed, or evanescently forked : tarsi, longer than the anteal outer 
toe, which is conspicuously larger than the posteal: the inner, emall 
but perfect, and furnished with a perfect nail: grasp not oblique : 
orbits nude: head with a full soft crest, more or less pointed at the 
occiput: neck simple*. 

Color and size. Chin, throat, abdominal aspect of the neck and 
the breast, black: neck, posteally, black : lores, cheeks and lateral 
aspect of neck, white: cars, binck, in a broad stripe from the eyes: 
upper back and wings, golden yellow : ehoulders, dusky : lower back, 
tail-coverts above, and tail, black ; wings internally, the same: body 
below, white: cap, im the males, bright sanguine; in the females, 
black, with white streake: bill, slaty black: iris, brown: orbitar 
skin, dusky green: legs, clearish green : talons, dusky : 11} to 12inches 
by 18: 44 ounces. tur sa 

Remarks, This species iu size, colors and characters, bears | wuch 
resemblance to the Picus Shorii of Govun’s work, in which, however, 
the fourth digit is nailless and obsolete, the rump, crimson, and the 
neck and belly, as in our Sultoneus. are a ee 
[have other species serving to unite the 3 and 4-toed Wood- 

jpeckers by an insensible gradation. These species are closely con- 
nected with the well known Picus Viridis and Picus Canws of Europe. 
<°© ‘The tips of the lesser quills offer no peculiarity of structure, either im this 
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Vi—IJndication of a new Genus of Inseszorial Birds. 
By B. H. Hovcson, Fag. 

Conrmostars. Lawrrotoasina ? Dentimosturs, CRaTEROFODINE ? 
Leioraicnana? 

Genus Cu'tta, nobis. 

In the suite of specimens of Nipalese birds forwarded by me, three 
years ago, to the Zoological Society of London, were three or four of 
the subject of the present article. | 

‘They were marked in the imperfect list obligingly returned to me, 
esa new form nearly allied to Pastor.” But, if Pastor Roseus be 
the type of that genus, I confess I cannot perceive much resemblance 
to our bird: and, if a strong arched compressed bill, united with 
gradated wings and very strong feet, be the marks of the Crateropo- 
dine, to that sub-family, I conceive our bird should be referred. un- 
less the sub-scansorial and gwasi-Parian churacter of its feet do not 
ruther affine it with the Leiotrichame. And, certainly, its wings, taily 
and feet have no small resemblance to those of Pteruthius, though its 
bull be totally different and formed very much upon the Timalian model. 

The true station of our bird can only be determined by a more 
accurate knowledge of its habits and economy, than I now possess, | 
apphed to better and fuller information than I have any means of 
here acquiring, respecting the general affinities and analogies of the - 
Inseasores. 

What adds to my difficulty in attempting to class the bird aceord- 
ing to the Sfuraine relations suggested to me, is, that the so called 
Pastor Trallii (very abundant in Nipal) is, in my judgment, a typical 
Oriole, whilst the Lamprotornis Spilopterus (also common here) is not. 
easily referable to Tem™ince's genus Lamprotornis, and belongs, I 
shrewdly suspect, to the Brachypoding of Swainson. Without further 
preface I shall now attempt to characterise our bird as the type ofa 
new genus, but with the necessary prolixity resulting from hesitation 
as to its family and sub-family. | | a oe 
| Corta, nobis, 

Khatya (quasi pedatus) of the Nipalese, | 

Bill, equal to the head, or less, at base as high as broad, arched 
and compressed throughout, strong, obtuse, and nearly or quite entire. 
Culmen considerably curinated between the nares, bat not much 
produced among the soft and simple frontal plumes. 

Tomie, erect, rather obtuse, and near to the palate. Nares, rather 
forward, implumose, large, the aperture broad-lunate, lateral, shaded | 
above by alargish nude sub-arched scale, Gape, moderate and nearly 
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smooth, Plumage, soft, simple and discomposed. Winga and tail, 
short and firm. Sth alar quill usually longest; two first strongly, 
two next trivially, and both sub-equally, gradated up to the Sth, Tail, 
quadrate, firm, with very long coverts. Tarsi, sub-elevate, very strong, 
and nearly smooth. Anteal tocs basally nect, the outer as far as the 
joint; lateral fores sub-equal; central not elongated ; hind very 
large, sub-depressed, and exceeding either of the lateral fores. Nails 
compressed, large, strong, falcate and acute. Tongue, simple, sub. 
cartilaginous, with bifid tip. Type, Cutia Nipalensis, nobis, Nos. 
254-5 of the specimens and drawings apud Zoological Society of 
London. , In order to illustrate the affinities of our bird, I proceed to 
compare it with Pastor Rosews and with Lamproforais Spilopterug, — 
In Pastor Roses, as in all the typical Pasfors in my possession, the 
bill is longer than the head, straight, conico-cylindrie, and softieh 
towards the base. Its base is angulated, and the plumes of its head 
earried forwards to the anteal end of the nares, are pointed, glossed 
dnd elongated. The ample and pointed wings have the Ist quill 
ridimentary, the 2nd long, and sub-equal to the Grd, which ia always 
the longest. The tarsi are considerably lengthened and heavily scaled. 
The toes have the laterals equal; the hind rather less, and the central 
fore considerably elongated. The outer fore toe has a basal con- 
nexion; the inner none, The nails, though large and by no means 
blunt, are neither curved nor acuminated in any special or significant 
degree. In Lamprotorais Spilopterus the wings are precisely similar 
to those of Pastor Roseus. The bill of Lamprotorais—which is scarcely 
longer than the head, uniformly sub-arched and not angulated—so far 
agrees with that of our Cufia, But its base is depressed, whilst for- 
wards it has only a slight compression and sub-cylindric outline, Tt 
is, besides, sharply pointed, saliently notched, and its trenchant fine 
tomie are deeply interlocked. | 
Carry thése peculiarities a little further and you have the bill of 
CAloropsis, the birds of which genus further agree with Lamprotorais” 
Spilopterus almost entirely in the nature of their food, and the strue- 
ture of their tongues and stomachs. = 
On the other hand, the harder, blanter, more solid and compr raced 
bill of Catia, united as it is with a simple tongue, a subtriturating 
stomuch, and a diet consisting of hurd seeds and hard insects, would 
affine our bird to Pomatorhiaus and its allics, but for the scansorial 
feet. In Lamproforais Spilopterus the nares ure still round and short, 
though there be somewhat more approach to a nude, membranous 
tect than in Paster Rosews, In Lamproforais, the lower tarsi, rather — 
than the strocture of the feet, seem to indicate less terrestrial habits 
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than those of Ciitia ; for, in the former, the anteal digits are freer, 


and the Interal onea shorter im proportion to the central and to the 
hind one, than in the latter; whilst the nails have rather less than 
more of the Parian attributes. Lastly, the pointed and burnished 
feathers on the head of Lamprotorais Spilopterus are wholly wanting 
in our bird. In Spilopterus they seem to intimate relationship with 
the Stares, Nor is the intimation ‘unrequired by those who cluim 
such fellowship for this bird, in as much as its habits and essential 
structure savour more contrast than similitude with the Sturnida. 

As for our Ciitia, amidst all its. anomalies (s0 to speak, with refer- 
ence to one’s own ignorance) of structure, there is certainly some- 
thing Sturnine in its aspect; and by certain peculiarities of its feet 
and wings, os well as by its variegated plumage, it bears some resem- 
blunce to Sturnella, a genus “ leading directly to the true Starlings.” 
Species new. C. Nipalensis, nobis; Nipalese Cutia, nobis. Habitat, 


~ = 
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central and northern regions; adheres to the forests, feeding on hare 


Color and size, Male, above, brilliant rusty yellow, with jet-black 

emizes and rectrices. Cap, and a large apert central portion of the 
wings slaty; the former confined all round, by a bluck band pro- 
ceeding through the eyes from the nares, Below, from chin to legs, 
pure white; from legs inclusively to tail-coverts, flavescent : ‘the 
flanks broadly cross-barred with black: a spot of the same hue at the 
hase of the maxilla: most at the alar quills and the lateral tail fea. 
thers, tipped with white: lining of wings, and wings juternally and 
basally, albescent: bill, above blackish, below plambeous : legs orange 
yellow : iris, brown: 7 to 74 inches long by 105 to 11 wide: bill is. 
tarsus 1,4: central toe $j, hind 4. The female isa trifle less in 
size, Her mantle is variegated by longitudinal black drops : and her 


cheek and is brown instead of bluck, especially on thé ears. 





VII.—Nest of the Bengal Vulture, (Vultur Bengalensis ;) with obser- 
servations on the power of scent ascribed to the Vulture tribe. By 
_Liewtenant J. Hotros. a 


On the 8th December, 1835, I found four vultures’ nests in a large | 
borkat tree, near the village of Futtehgurh, on the road from Nee- 
much to Mhow, These nests were of great thickness, and were con-— 
structed of small branches and twigs, mixed with dead leaves; three 
of them contained each one egg. of a large size, and quite white. The 


fou h nest was occupied by a solitary young one, just hatched, and 
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thinly clad, or rather sprinkled over with a short down of an ashy 
color. Near this tree were two others, on each of which were three 
or four similar nests, but as they were difficult of access, I did not 
ascertain their contents. 

~ Deeming the little one too young to take from the nest, I ordered 
my servant, who had climbed the tree, to leave it there, intending to 
take it, if not flown, on my return from Mfhow, whither Iwas then 
proceeding. On the 2lst of the same month I returned to the spot, 
and finding the bird still in the nest, made a prize of it and bore it 
away to my tent. The old vultures offered not the slightest resistance, 
but sat stupidly watching the robbery we were committing. 

On offering the young vulture raw meat, it fed greedily, and gave 
mé reason to believe that it would be no difficult task to rear it, since 
it proved willing enough to feed. 

Iwas much astonished to see the little progress it had made in: 
» growth and plumage, since | discovered it, 1 period of thirteen days, 
in which time most of the smaller birds would have been nearly ready 
to leave the nest; whilst my gluttonous friend had not even the 
smallest symptom of a feather. The whole bird was clothed with a 
light cinereous down, except on the neck, where it was partly bare, 
being in patches. The lore and round the eyes naked and livid ; 
the eyes small and irides dark; cere and beak, black; legs and feet 
leaden black; claws black. It had no power to stand on its lega, 
owing to the great weight of the body. 

After feeding, or when hungry, it emitted a fractious peevish ery, 
like a sleepy child. 

I placed it in a basket with some straw to keep it warm, and thus 
took it to Neemuch. 

When about three weeks old, the pale cinereous down with which 
it had at first been clothed, gave place to a down of a moch darker 
color, the head alone retaining its first clothing. Ata month old, or 
rather thirty-three days from the time I first discovered it, the prime 
and secondary quills, greater wing coverts, scapulars, tail feathers, and 
a few feathers on the upper part of the back near the neck, made their 
oppearance, but their growth was extremely slow, being very little ad- 
vanced four or five days after. The bird was still unable to stand, for, 
although his strength had increased, the weight and increase of bulk of 
the body still rendered his legs of no use. Once or twice on placing 
him on the ground, he swallowed several large stones, about the size 
of a sparrow's egg, and these I found voided three days afterwards in 
the basket which served him for a nest. In a week's time the prime 
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quills grew to an inch and a half long. The size of the body increased 
rapidly, and the bird supported itself on the knee joints, but could 
not yet stand af forty days old. 

Its appetite became now no easy matter to satisfy, a pound of 
flesh at a meal being thought nothing of. At six weeks, old the 
ruff round the neck was clearly discernible, and the quills of the wings 
were about three inches long. The top and hind part of the head 
began also to lose the soft thick down which had hitherto clothed it, 
and presented a naked bloish skin. LC 
On the 20th January it stood upright for the first time, being 
about furty-three or forty-four days old. Sues 

At two months old, the back, shoulders, wings, lower part of the 
neck above, rump and tail were clothed with dark brown feathers, 
approaching to black; the thighs were still only clothed with down, 
as also the sides and belly, The ruff was thickly formed and com- 
posed of very narrow brown feathers ; the breast partly clothed with 
narrow pendant feathers of a lighter brown and with the shaft whitish. 

‘Flead closely covered with u fine soft woolly down of an ashy 
whiteness, which bad again sprung up. Crop covered with pule 
brownish down. Legs greyish lead color. 
’ Jt was now so tame, a5 to become a perfect nuisance ; for no sooner 
did it see any person, than it ran towards:them screaming and» flap- 
ping its long wings, with the head bent low, and neck drawn in to- 
wards the body, often pecking at the feet of the person thus inter- 
cepted. Many were the thamps and kicks the luckless bird received 
from the servants, who most cordially detested him, as their. bare 
feet were often aseniled and cat with the sharp blows of his curved 
beak. Still, through good and evil, he remained with us, roosting at 
‘night sometimes on the top of my bungalow, and at other times 
take unto himself the wings of the morn and flee away; for he never 
‘entered the house without making it so offensive as to be scarcely 
bearable. Yet, having brought the evil upon myself, | was bound 
to bear it with patience, and at length when I almost began to despair 
of ever getting rid of him, he deserted his usual haunts on the 10th 
May, being then five months old, and, | am happy to say, I saw him 
no more. i ty — ite 
-Lonce shot a pair of adult birds, male and female, which were 
sitting with many others of the same kind, seemingly: half gorged, 
over the carcass of a dead cow ;—the ball passed throngh the head 
of the female, into the neck of the male, and thus afforded me a good 
opportunity of examining them together. 
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~The plumage of the male is dark brown above, deepest on the 
wings and tail; under parts of a lighter shade of brown, the shaft and. 
middle of ench feather being dashed with a dirty white, or buff co- 
lored streak ;—head and neck of a dirty livid color, and destitnte 
of feathers, but scattered over with short hairs; at the bottom of the 
neck a ruff of long, narrow and pointed feathers ; the. crop covered 
over with short brown feathers, and slightly overhanging the breast. 
Bill strong and black at the end, but paler at the base; nostrils 
lateral; irides dark hazel; legs thick and blackish; claws black and 
strong and not much hooked. 

Length 2 feet 74 inches; breadth 7 feet 54 inches. 

~ The female in length was 3 fect | inch, and in breadth 7 fort. 74 
inches ;—the plumage above is much lighter, being of «a buffor pale 


_ fawn-colored brown ; under parts of a dirty white; indes dark hazel ; 


bill strong and dark at the end, but of! a greenish livid color at, the 
base ;—the claws are longer and more hooked than-in the male... 
The native name ie GiddA. 
. This isthe Bengal Vulture (Vultur Bengalensis) of authors sent 


is gregarious to the full extent of the word, not only fying and feed- 


ing in flocks, but also building its nests in company. 
> The male’ bird above’ deseribed, rather excecds the sie given by 
Latsam and Colonel Srxes. 

In Lovpox’s Magazine of Natural History is a long dispute 
between Mr. Warsaton, the author of “ Wanderings in South Ame- 
rica," and Avovsow, the American Ornithologist, respecting the re- 
markable powers of smell so long ascribed to the Vulture tribe. 
The latter gentleman, backed by several friends, maintains that sight 
alone conducts the Vulture to his prey, and he relates a number of 
experiments which he tried in America relative to this subject.. Mr. 
Wartseton, on the other hand, ridicules these experiments, and brings 


‘forward much to invalidate them, and in favor of the old notion. It 


had perhaps, however, been better if these gentlemen had borne in 
mind the saying “ medio tutissimus ibis,” and slowed: due ‘weight to 
Lemeittes senses combined: ee 

The view which sdihor dplatty: teleek-off Une piigeata ‘ill be gathered 
best from Mr. Warerron’s own words, which | transcribe from the 
29th No. of the Magazine :— 

“ The American philosophers have signed a solemn» entbente that 
they feel assured that the two species of vultures which inhabit the 


“United States, are guided to their food altogether through their sense 
vof sight and not that of smell fools + bate om the contrary, say 
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that all vultares can find their food through the medium ee 
tory nerves, though it be imperceptible to the eye.” 

This is said with reference to an article in No, 38 of the same 
Magazine, signed by several scientific men in America, stating it to 
be their opinion, that they (the vultures) devour fresh as well as 
putrid food of any kind, and that they are guided to their food alto- 
gether through their sense of sight and not that of smell.” 

Qn this subject it appears to me that the parties, like the sabia 
tants in the fable of the Chamelion, “ both are right and both are 
wrong,” as I think may be shewn from the arguments on either side, 
wid also from on experiment | made myself at Neemuch. Mr. Water- 
fox affirms that the vultures of the United States never feed on 
other than putrid carcasses, while his opponents declare that they = 
alike on fresh and putrid substances. | 

Our Indian Vultures decidedly feed as readily on a recently de- 
nensed animal, as on a putrifying one, and [ have repeatedly seen 
flocks of the Bengal vultures at Neemech squabbling over the carcass 
of a camel or an ox, which had not been'dead more than’s few Boars, 
and which was as yet perfectly fresh. 

‘Bight alone in these cases guided them to their prey, The ‘young 
bird above described was alwpys fed with fresh raw meat. 

“This does not, however, by any means prove that the vulture is 
deficient in the powers of smelling carrion. The effluvium from 
any decomposing body, being, as Mr. Warrenton observes, lighter 
than common air, naturally” rises on high, and a flock of valtures 
soaring ‘above, and coming in contact with a tainted’ current, receive 
warning that a banquet awaits them on earth, causing them to search 
about i in every ‘direction for the desired object, in the same manner 
as a dog would do. 

It often happens that an animal dies in some thick covert where 
the vultures cannot discover it, until the vapour arising from the de- 
composing body warns them that food is near, and excites them toa 
closer search. Thus, having caught the tainted current of air, the 
bird wheels round and round in decreasing’ circles as the scent grows 
stronger, until at length “it alights on some tall tree near the spot, 
or perhaps on the ground, casting its piercing glances on all sides, in 
the hope of discovering the savoury morsel, which, if perceived, is 
instantly attacked “tooth and nail,’" 

“Te may very possibly happen, however, that the ‘abuts ‘after hav- 
ing followed the attractive odour to the’ regions of earth, may yet be 
unable to diteaver the object from which it proceeds, and after having 
in Vain ¢ndeavoured to bless his longing sight, and still more longing 
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appetite with the rich and tantalizing morsel, bevcocapellagelqe nas 
to quit the perfumed spot. 

. Thos the faculties of sladit;aniioieaheaos diokiiesicauaetal enable 
the vultere: to: discover its prey.—sometines singly, as when it is 

ometimes combined, as when it is decayed and hidden. 
iichaedicbaibd penmoiinate power of scent in these birds, although 
stidngly developed, to be in aid of sight, and it may be deemed a 
secondary and auxiliary means of discovering food. 

The following experiment I tried at Neemuch. A recently killed 
psa -was encased in a coarse canvas bag, and hung up ina large éar- 
kat tree, so that no bird soaring above could possibly see it. On the 
morning after, | went to reconnoitre, and saw a number of vultures 
sitting on the upper branches of the tree, and on some of the neigh- 
boring ones, of which there might be about a dozen. These birds 
were not, however, attracted to the spot by any efflaviam from the 
dog, as it was still quite fresh,—but they had resorted there to roost 
the evening before, and had not as yet aroused themselves from their 
lethargy. 

On the fourth day I again repaired to the spot and found abont 
twenty vultures sitting on the tree, all of them being on that side, 
directly over the body of the dog, which had now become very offen- 
sive ;—there were also several vultures soaring aloft in wide circles 
above the tree, one of them every now and then descending and 
alighting. Not one bird was to be seen on any of the neighboring 
trees,—ner on any part of the chosen tree, excepting that immedi- 
ately over the carcass. That these birds were not roosting, is proved 
from the hour of the day being eleven ;—and besides on the morning 
that I saw them at roost, they were scattered over the whole top of 
the tree, which is an enormous berkaf or banyan tree,—ans well os on 
some of the adjoining ones, while on this forenoon they were confined 
to the tree, and also the one portion of the tree in which the Lea. 
careass of the dog was concealed. e 

_ I therefore conjecture that the smell of the decomposing body had 
mounted on high, and the vultures wheeling above had come in con- 
tact with the savoury vapour, soaring round in wide circles in hope 
af eying, the phiect from which the scent that told of prey pro- 
ceeded. 





Seeing cathing ash but still smelling the: putrid carcass, they 
had gradually narrowed their flight, until they alighted on the iden- 
tical tree in which lay the hidden banguet. Thus I conclade that tie 
powers of scent in these birds has been ascribed to them, in trath, and 
that it is this faculty which gives them wotice of the prey awaiting 


them and induces them to search with keen and eager glances over = - 
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the earth, until the eve rests on the precise spot, It is therefore their 
acute faculty of scent, combined with their keenness of vision, whieh 
directs the vulture tribe to their prey. 

Thus IT think I have: shewn that the three points in dispute, re- 
specting the vultures of the United States are not applicable either to 
the Indian or Bengal yultures*,- both of which are gregarious, both 
feed on fresh as well as putrid substances, and both discover their 
prey by the combined faculties of scent and sight, | | | 






VIU.—Notes taken at the post-morjem ¢3 ‘ination of a Musk Deer. 
By A. Campnztt, Esg., Nipal Residency, June 34, 1934. 
[Addressed to J. T, Pransay, Esq., Curator, Asiatic Society.] 


T have the pleasure to send you, for the museum of the Asiatic 
Society, a very perfect skin (head and feet included) of the Thibetan 
Musk Deer, as well ns of the [Fah of the Bhotiahs, Ailurus Fal. 
gens of the zoologists, and hope they may reach ‘you in the same 
perfect state they are now in. The musk has been a full grown male, 
and a large onetoo. The natives of Nipdl make » marked distinction 
between the Trans-Himilayan animal, and the Cacharya one, or that 
which inhabits the country along the foot of the snows on this aide of 
the great snowy mountains : ranking the musk of the former much 
higher than that of the latter variety. The specimen now sentia of the 
Trans-Himdlayan animal. The notes appended are of the Cis-Himélayan 
one. Through the kindness of Mr. Hopason, I have had opportunities 
of examining specimens of both animals, but without observing any 
important difference between them, The musk pod of the Thibetan 
animal is covered with short close hair, while that of the Cachar one 
is clothed with very long hair, and hangs more loosely from the 
belly. I believe the musk of both, when unadult ted, to be much 
alike, and that the superficial value attached to the Thibetan animals’ 
produce, arises from the circumstance of its being less frequently 
impregnated with foreign substances, for the purpose of increasing 
ibs weight and. bulk, than the Cachar article. The pods, as they are 
found in the market, whether Thibetan or Cacharya, vary a good deal 
in- appearance, and hence the general division of them above noted 
is subdivided: the thinner skinned ones being called AKdghact, or 
papery, the thicker skinned ones Ganauia. | 





Of the babite of the Pondicherry Vulture (F. Ponticerianus) 1 kaow little. 
They ore generally seen singly or in pairs,—never I believe in flocks, (7) Do they 
in the Eest, hold the Place aod habits of the king of the Vultures of tha Weat } 


“Indian Vulture, Vulfur Indicus.—Bengal Vulture, Viulfur Benga 





The flesh of the animal is dark red, and sof of musky smell. Bindde 
very large, 6 inches long, 24 broad. The liver flat, cali unary, 
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- You will readily observe that the anatomical notes are very incom- 
plete, and. that they have been copied “" in the rowgh” os made at the 
dissection; but their accuracy, and the interesting nature of , the 
animal they appertain to, may nevertheless render them: palais 
to the curious in such matters. 

aiaeheseak int ‘(Cacharya) male, mature.—-Length PEERS te 
occiput 2 feet 24 inches: occiput to snout 7 inches; tail a mere 
rudiment, 14 inch long, terminating in a tuft of hair like a shaving 
brush, The anus surrounded by a ring of soft hairs, the skin under 
which is perforated by innumerable emall pores secreting an _abomis 
nably offensive stuff; pressure brings out the stuff liquid, like 
melted honey, Scrotum round, and naked; space between it and 
anus naked, alzo for a small space towards the groins. Penis 34 
inches long, terminating in the musk bag, which is in this animal 
globular, a little flattened on the surface towards the ground—l4 
inch im diameter either way, and thickly covered with long hairs ; 
dt ia pendent from the belly, not like the Bhotiah musk deer examined 
last. year, in which it was bound up to the abdominal parietes. At 


the centre of the musk bag w a circular hole, large enongh to admit 


a lead pencil; its edges are naked and moist. At the posterior 
margin of this hole is the orifice of the pents. The penis is, in fact, 
terminated by the musk bag, which might be called correctly the 
preputial bag. The bag is composed of two distinct membranes, 
apparently unconnected with one another, — at the margin of 


the circular external hole. The external membrane is vascular and 


strong, the internal one is silvery, shininasiatl not vascular: it 


resembles the retina of the eye, as it is seen on dissecting the ere 


from without. The inter membrane which forms the cavity of the 
bag is lined internally with a few scattered hairs. The musk is‘ soft, 
of a reddish brown color, and granular: its appearance and con- 
sistence is precisely that of moist ginger-bread. Around the margin 


of the hole of the bag is a circle of small glandular-looking bodies, 


more numerous towards the side of the penis, (the APRESS Tg hd 





with a cleft in its margim at the attachment of the central ligament. 
Length of liver from left to right 64 inches, from anterior to inferior 
aspect 3} inches thick : at its extreme right one inch, at its extreme 
left halfan inch. Gall-bladder oval-shaped, pendulous from right half 
of liver, three inches long, 2} in diameter. The gall duct penetrates 


the intestine 2} inches from the pylorus of last or fourth stomach. 
Spleen thin, four inches long, 24 broad. Kidneys unilobed, not sul- 
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cated on their surface, 14 inch lonz, one inch broad, Stomachs four, 
in all respects ruminant. The large bag, or first stomach, mean 

length 8 inches, breadth Ginches, Entire length of intestines 40 

fect. From the pylorus to cecum 28 feet, from cecum to vent 12 

feet. One ceeum 13 inches long, and 2 inches in diameter. ‘The 

small intestines, which are round and thread-like, as well as the larger 
ones, are very thin coated ; average diameter of large ones near the 
rectum: 2 inches. Right. lang the larger, three-lobed: left lung 
three-lobed also, a small centre lobe of which lies below the apex of 
the-heart. Heart 3 inches long, 2.in diameter, __ | - 
feustt os Another Musk Deer, May 28, 1835, =n 
No. branches from the arch of the aorta... The ascending aorta one 
inch from the arch, gives off, first, 1 common. trunk, immediately. 
divided into: the left. subclavian and left vertebral—second, 21 inches 
higher: it (the aorta) divides into. two branches > Vig, the right 
cephalic, and the common trunk of the right subclavian and right 

vertebral, | “4 
The os hyoides.is: formed of a smail centre body and two horns, 

tach of the two pieces having a posteriorly directed. process for inser. 

tion into the head of the thyroid cartilage. The cornua are articulated 
With a small process of the temporal bone below the meatus audito.. 
rius-. The larynx one inch long. The trachea to the first branch: 
given off, (which is on the right side) eigit. inches long : one inch 
further on it divides at once into four branches, the first branch goes 
to the highest .of the four lobes of the right lung. The cartilaginous 
rings of the trachea incomplete behind, ' 

bream! Dimensions of the Wak" of the Bhotiahs, 

vdilurus Fulgena, or male, mature. 

From snout to tip of tail, 374 inches, m 
From the sole of fore foot.to superior crest of scapula, 91 ins... 
From foramen magnum to snout, taken with callipers, 52 inches, 
Length of tail 6 inches. 7d) a ae 
From first cervical sertebra,. to first vertebra of the tail, 162 inches. 
Greatest circumference of head round the angle of the jaw, 10 ins, — 

Length of humerus, 5 inches. Letty — — 
Length of fore-arm, 44 inches, ) 
From wrist to tip of middle finger, 22 inches, 
Length of femur, 44 inches. ¢ hay 
»Length of bia, and fibula, 54 inches, e ‘ 
From heel to tip of middle toe, 41 inches. The ar 
Girth round lower part of thorax, 12 inches. errs 
‘From anterior edge of the orbit to tip of snout, 14 inches. 
From external opening of the ear to the tip of the nose, 34 ins. 
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10F? 267ee ie citp aoe = 5 shar. 
“with the journals and routes of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 
by the King of Ava; taken from Burmese documents. By Lieutenant 
, Colonel H. Bonner, Resident in Ava. apr 
~The chronicles of the kings of Prome, Pagan, and Ava, which are. 
comprised in 38 volumes, and brought down to the year 1923, contain 
secounts of several disputes and wars between those sovereigns and: 
the emperors of China. Tagaung, the original seat of empire on the 
Erdwadi, is said to have been destroyed by the Tartars and Chinese 
before the birth of Christ. In the reign of Paro’-zé-nr, the third 
king of Pagan, who reigned between A. D. 166 and 241, the Chinese 
dre said to have intaded his kingdom with an immense army, over 
whioh that king obtained a great victory ata place called Né-thdm-6i ; 
but neither the date nor the cause of this war is given. The 42nd 
king of Pagon, Axéma-taa Meno:-26, who reigned between A. D, 
1017 and 1059, invaded China,—in what year is not mentioned,—for 
the purpose of obtaining possession of one of Gavpama's teeth ; 
which is said, however, to have refused to quit Céina. This king’ 
had a meeting with the emperor of CAina, and the two sovereigns: 
lived together for three months, but at what place is not mentioned, 
During Aséna-red-z6's residence in China, the emperor daily sup- 
plied him with food dressed in various gold and silver vessels, which,. 
on the departure of the king, he is said to have delivered to: the 
emperor of China's religious teacher, with directions to drees food 
in them daily, and make offerings of it to Gavpama's tooth. This 
proceeding induced many succeeding emperors of CAina to demand 
the presentation of the same kind of vessels from the kings of Pagan 
and Ava, as tokens of their tributary subjection to China. Im the 
year 1281, during the reign of Nawa-THt-Ha-PaDr, the 52nd king” 
of Payan, the emperor of Ching sent a mission to demand such gold 
and silver veesels as tribute; but the king having put to death the 
of Pagan, took the capital in 1284, and followed the king, who had 
fled to Bassein, as far as a place on the Erdwadi below Prome called 
Taroup-m4, or Chinese point, which is still to be seen,” The Chinese 
army was then obliged to retire in consequence of a want of supplies ; 
but in the year 1300, Ky6-z04, the son of the bove-mentioned king 
of Pagan, having been treacherously delivered by his queen into the 
hands of three noblemen, brothers, who resided at Moye if, a town 
lying to the southward of Ava, and who forced the to become 
a priest and assumed the sovereignty themeelves, another Ghinese 
ry ira 
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army came down and invested Myen-zain, for the purpose of assisting 
and re-establishing the king Kvé-zed. The rebel nobles applied for 
advice to a priest, who recommended them, apparently as a taunt, 
to consult tumblers and rope-dancers. Some of that profession were, 
however, sent for, and they, whilst exhibiting their feats before the 
three nobles, repeated as customary words of no meaning, @ sentence 
dike the following ¢ “There can be no dispute when no matter for 
dispute remains.” The nobles seized upon these words, and apply- 
ing them to their own case, observed, If king Kyé-zud is killed, the 
royal line, which the Chinese have come to restore, will be extinct. 
Accordingly, they cut off the king's head and showed it to the 
Chinese, who then proposed to retire, if the nobles would send some 
presents to their emperor. (The nobles agreed, but upon condition 
that the Chinese army should firet dig a canal; and the Chinese 
generals, to shew the immense numbers of their army, dug in’ one 
day, between sunrise and sunset, a canal 4900 cubits long, 14 broad 
and 14 deep, which canal near Myen-zain is still in existence*, The 
Burmese chronicles further state, that the little pieces of skin, which 
the spades and other instruments the Chincee used when digging 
this canal had peeled off their hands and feet, being afterwards 
collected, were found to measure ten baskets full, well pressed down! 
In the reign of king Kyé-zva, the nine Shan towns on the frontiers 
of China, Maing-mé, Ho-thd, La-tha, &c. are said to have been et 
rated from the empire of Pagan. 

In the year 1412, during the reign of Men:-cacne, the first eter 
of va, the Shan chief of Thein-ni, whose father had been defeated 
and killed that year when marching with a force to attack Ava, invit- 
edthe Chinese to come and aid him against the Burmese, whilst 
‘they were pesieging the city of Thcia-at, The king of dva'sson;who 
Peiiuded thaddburmeseanedh; hearing of the approach of the ‘_ 
Chinese, advanced and lay in wait for them in a wood, from which, 
as soon as the Chinese came up, the Burmese sallied forth and 
attacked them, and destroyed nearly the whole of their army. In 
the following year, during the same king of Ava's reign, and whilst 
almost the whole of the Burmese army were absent engaged ine ' 
war with the Talains in lower Pegu, another Chinese army entered 

the kingdom of Ava, and actually invested the capital, demanding 
tholiberntion of the families of two Shan chiefs, the lords or gover- 
norssof Mawn-toun and Mé-kay. These chiefs having committed 
‘some aggression near Myedu, a town im the king of Ava's dominions, 

* It is called = ihe aap and communicates with the 24 river, and is 
ased for the irrigation of paddy lands, 
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a Burmese army had gone and attacked and defeated them. They 
had escaped into China, but their families had) been captured and 
brought to.4va. The king of Ava refused to surrender the families 
ofthe chiefs, and the Chinese general, after besieging dva for a 
month, found his army so much distressed from want of provisions, 
that he was induced to send in to the king a proposition, to have the 
dispute between the two nations decided by single combat between 
two horsemen, one to be selected on either side. The king agreed, 
and selected as his champion a Talain prisoner named Taa-weELn< 
PARAN. The combat took place outside of dva in view of the Chinese 
army and of the inhabitants of 4vea who lined its walla. The Talain 
killed the Chinese, and, decapitating him, carried the head to the king. 
The Chinese army then raised the siege, and retreated into China, 
without the families of the Shan chiefa. 

-In the year 1442, during the reign of Buvaanw-Nanarant, - also 
called Du-ra-vOuN-par-aka, king of Ava, the Chinese again sent a 
mission to demand vessels of gold and silver, which: they declared 
Andua-t'nd-26, king of Pagan, had presented as tribute. On: the 
king refusing, the Chinese again invaded the kingdom im the year 
1445, and now demanded, that Tad-noan-noa, the Shan chief of 
Mé-gauag, should be surrendered to them. This person, together with 
an-extensive kingdom belonging to him, had been conquered by the 
Burmese in 1442, and the Chinese, who styled him -the chief’ of 
Maing:-mé, apparently from the circumstance of a territory of ‘that 
name on the S4we-/i river having been comprised within his domini- 
ons, are stated to have been at war with him for several years, when 
the Burmese. conquered him. The king of 4va advanced with a 
strong force above Ava to oppose the Chinese, and drove them back 
to Mé:-win*. The Chinese agnin invaded dra in the year 1445, and 
the king again proceeded up the &rdwedito oppose them witha 
Jarge force; but before the two-armies met, some of the Hurmese 
officera persuaded their king, that as the Chinese would never desist 





invading hie dominions until Tad-soaNx-sva was surrendered to them, 
it would be better to comply with their wishes. The king’ then 


returned to, Ava with. his army, and-on the Chinese following and 
jdnventing. the city, he agreed to surrender Tué-woan-wod, but upon 
condition that the Chinese army should first go and bring under 
‘sabjection Ya-mi-theng, a town lying to the southward of wea, which 
was then in a state of rebellion. The! consented, ond after 
_taking Ya-mi-theng and delivering. it ower i. a Burmese force which 











‘had accompanied them, they returned to dea, when Tad-noan-ova 
* Chinese, Long-tchwen, >a ae 
> 
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killed himself by poison. The king, however, sent his body to. the 
Chinese, who are said, after embowelling it and putting neh are: 
itand roasting it dry, to have taken it with them to Ching, 

In the same king of Ava’s reign, in the year 1449,. the: Chinesé! 
made an unsuccessful attempt to take possession of Mor-gaweg and 
Mo:-niyin, which were at that time considered as portions of ‘the’ 
Burmese Empire, and the king is said to have made a very handsome 
present in silverto the then Tsd:-ewan of Mé:-gawag named Tid-: 
krein-pva, and his younger brother Tadé-rovr-sud, for se 
the Chinese invading army. 

In the year 1477, in the reign of Mand-Tar-#a-rav'’-ra, Kingf 
Ava, a Talain champion who had lately received the tithe of Taasweim-- 
ranan, offered, if his master the king of Pegu would entrust him with 
40,000 men and a favorite elephant, to march beyond Ava to KAan-fi 
on the frontiers of CAina, and there set up an iron post as the bouns” 
dary of the Talam empire. The king of Pegw acquiesced, and Taas 
MEIN-PARAN succeeded in reaching KAaa-ti and marking the boun- 
dary; but on his return towards Pegu, he was attacked near Ya-it= 
theng by o Burmese force, defeated and taken prisoner to dea. The 
emperor of Cling, as soon as he heard of Taa-mein-rawan's pro-- 
ceeding, sent a force to remove the boundary mark, and the Chinese. 
general, after effecting this object, sent a mission to the king of 
Ava, to demand gold and silver cooking vessels ‘ns before, The king 
refused, but agreed, on @ proposition aguin made by the Chinese, 
that the nght of China to those tributary tokens should be decided 
by a single combat between two horsemen, one to be’ stlected ‘by’ 
oo The king accordingly selected as ‘his champion the 

Talain prisoner, Twa-mutn-ranan, who defeated the Chinese cham- 
eoray and the Chinese army again retreated to Ching. A strone 
suspicion as to the veracity of the Burmese historian will be excite 1) 
when it is known that not only this dispute also between China and a 
Ava was decided by single combat, but the name and description of 
the Burmese champion were the sume on this occasion as jn that 
before related, in the annals of the king Men:-aacne the first, 

In the year 1562, Tsnen-sro'-wyA-ren, (lord of many white ele. 
phants,) the great king of Pegu, after conquering Ava, Mg--gawng, Zen. 
mary) Thein-ni, &c, sent a large army to the frontiers of China, and 
‘took possession of the nine Shan towns (Ké-Shan-pyi or K¢-pyi-dawng), 
Maing-mé*, Tsi-guen, Ho-thé, Ld-thd, Mé-nd, Tsan-di, Mé> wan, 

The | Shans whe use the Bormese character, write Moeing, but pronounce: 
ihe combination Méag, which is their term for a town and province, The. 


Burmese, hence, di derive the words which they apply to. Shan towns, Main, 
Maing, aod Mo. 
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Kaing:-maA; and Maing:-Lyin or Maing:-Ly\, all of which, with the 
under the dominion of China. The chief of Mc:-meit, then subject to 
Pegu, had complained, that the inhabitants of those nine Shan towns 
had committed some aggression on his territory, and the emperor of 
China, it is said, declined to assist those towns when attacked by the 
king of Pegu's army, because they had been once subject to the kings 
of Pagan, The Pegu army, after conquering the country, built monas- 
teries and pagodas, and established the Buddhist religion there im its 
parity, | 

Inthe year 1601, Nracno Men:-pana‘n, king of Ava, after re-build- 
ing the city, aud re-establishing the kingdom of Ava, which the | 
Peguers had destroyed, proceeded with a large force against the 
Ts6:-buah of Ba-mé*, who had taken advantage of the downfal of the 
extensive Pega empire left by Tsnen-sru'-wvd-res, and set himself, 
Up as an independent chief. On the approach of the king, the chief 
of Ba-mé called Tud-rsarn, fled to Funan, and the king after taking: 
Ba-mé, advanced beyond Maing-Tein, and sent his son, the heir. 
apparent, close to Funan with a message to the Chinese governor, 
threatening to attack him if he refused to surrender the fugitive 
chief. The governor made a reference to. the emperor of Céina, who. 
directed the chief to be surrendered, ohserving, that he was-a subject: 
of Ava, and that if the Chinese protected him their territory would 
be disquieted. The chief of Ba-mdé, was killed in an attempt to make 
his escape, but his corpse with his wife and children was sent to the 
prince of va by the governor of Yusan, and. taken. to .the king, who 
appointed another Ts6:-buih of Ba-mé, and returned to dow, Some. 
Burmese historians state, that the fugitive chief of Ba-mdé,took poison: 
and killed himself; but the account above given is taken from the. 
edition of the Royal Chronicles, revised under the orders of ee 
king of Ava, 

In the year 1655, during the reign of Muwo:-ts'-Taspa-mert, da 
called Noa-par-paraxa, king of dua, Youn-nau’ (Do Hatoa’s Yone-, 
Lik), who had been set up as emperor in the southern provinces of 
China, having been attacked hy the Tartars from the north, came 
down to Md:- -myia (Chinese Theng-ye-chow), and sent ame to 
the ‘Te6:-buah of Ba-mé, saying that he would. reside at Bass ‘and 
present 100 wisst of gold to the king of dua. The 'Tsd:-budh replied, 

® The Burmese write thin same Ban-mé, although they pronounce it Sa-mé, 
Bd in the Siamese and Yin Shan languages, and Afdu in most of the other 
Shan dialects, means = village. Some of the Shans call this place Mfan-mé, and 
others Aaf-endi, 

+ A vies iso Burmese weight equal to wbout 3} English pounds. 
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that he dare not forward such a message to Ava, and Youn-uu1' then 
offered to become a subject of the king of Ava. The Tsé:-buah made 
a reference to Ava, and the king ordered him to allow Youn-na’ 
and his followers to come in, upon condition that they relinquished 
their arms, and to forward them to Ava. .Yous-.n1' then came in 
with upwards of sixty of his nobles, including the governor of Maing- 
Tsfit.or Funan, and 600 horsemen, and the whole were forwarded to 
Ava, and a spot of ground in the opposite town of Tragain was allot- 
ted to them. The Burmese chronicles, however, create an ‘impres- 
sion, that Youn-nav desired to carve out a mew kingdom for himself 
large army which was still under his orders, to march after him 
towards dew by two different routes, one portion by Mé:-meif, and 
the other by Thein-ai and Méd-n¢é*. Shortly after Youn-vur' reached 
Avo, accounts were received that a large force belonging to him was 
attacking the Burmese territory near Mé:-meit, and when questioned 
by the Burmese, Youx-.av said, that his generals were not aware 
of his having become a subject of the king of Ava, but that he would 
write m letter, by showing which the Chinese generals would desist. 
The king of dea, however, preferred marching a force against the 
Chinese, who defeated it, as also a second force, and then come down 
and attacked the city of dua, Some of the exterior fortifications 
were carried, and the Chinese penetrated to the southward, set fire 
to the monasteries and houses, and desolated a large tract of country 
in that direction. They then returned to the assault of the city, bat 
were repulsed ‘with much loss; and.a heavy fire beng kept op 
against them from the guos on the walls, which were served hy a 
foreigner named Mi-raanyw Katan (Mr. Corrox 7) and a party of 
native Christians, a shot killed «man of rank among the Chinese, 
who then retreated from before Ava, and proceeded towards Md:-né 
and jomed the other portion of Youn-Lay"s artny, which had been 
ordered to. march down by Theiu-wf and Mé-né. The king then 
repaired the fortifications of va, and summoned: to his assistance his 
two brothers, the chiefs of Tawng-ngd and! Prome, The Chinese army 
when united again advanced from AM¢-né¢, and. succeeded, notwith. 
standing many attempts made bythe Burmese to stop and check 
*S' In the account of the journey of certain Chinesé from Siam to Ching i 
hand, giten in the Ist vol. of Do Hacoe, it is stated, ‘that when the ‘Tartars 
made themselves masters of China,“ a great number of Chinese fugitives from 
the province of Firugn dispossessed their neighbours of their land, and settled 
there themselves, and the inhabitants of Kemaret? (a Shan town on the fron- 
tiera of China) were forced to abandon their city."? mer ° 
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them, in again investing Ava, which they besieged for several months. 
side of the city, were seized by the Chinese and maltreated or 
destroyed; and this circumstance, joined to a great scarcity of pro= 
visions, created much sorrow and suffering among the besieged, The 
troops had neither rice nor money to purchase it, and on applying 
to the king, he observed that they had received their grants of paddy 
land for their services, and that he had no rice to give them; at the 
same time he stationed some of his women at the palace-gate with 
rice for sale. The commanders of the troops at last complained 
against the king to his younger brother, the prince of Prome, who, 
in. the mouth of May 1661, entered the palace, seized the king and 
his-family, and assumed the sovereignty with the title of “ Meng-yé- 
gyd-gaung.”’ The dethroned king and his family were, shortly after, 
sent to the Adien-dwen river and drowned, and bence he is also 
styled in history Ye-gyd-meng, or the king thrown into the water. 
As soon as Meno-re*-cré-cauno took the reins of government, the 
affairs of the Burmese began to prosper. He succeeded in several 
snceessive attacks on the Chinese besieging force in different direc- 
tions, and at last, as the Chinese suffered severely from these attacks 
and from an epidemic disease, they, one night in the month of 
November, 1661, evacuated their entrenchments before dva and wei 
leaving most of their baggage and property. 

Shortly after, the king of Ava was advised not to allow Your-uai' 
and all his ‘Chinese followers to reside together at Tsagaia, but to 
make the latter take Ue oath of allegiance and then disperse them in 
different parts of the*country. The king ordered all the Chinese, 
with the exception of Yous-tar and the governor of Yanan, to be 


swor: but when the Burmese officers summoned the Chinete to. 


attend at the pagoda where the oath was to be administered, they 
refused to come unless the governor of Funan accompanied them. 
He was accordingly invited also, and on coming to the pagoda and 
aecing many Burmese troops in attendance, he imagined that it was 
their intention to put the Chinese to death. He and several of the 
Chinese'suddenly snatched the swords out of the hands of some of 
the coldiers and attacked them, killing many of the Burmese; who/ 
however, at Jast mounted the enclosure walls of the pagoda, and 
fired down upon the Chinese, wotil many of them were killed and the 
remainder submitted. But as soon as the king of Ava heard of this 
affair, he ordered the whole of the Chinese, with the exception of 
Your-.u1’, to be put to death. 

In the month of December, 1661, the Tartars marched down a force 
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of 20,000 men, under Ain-THt-weno, the governor of Funan, which 
took post at dung-peng-/ay, and sent a mission to the king of Ave, 
demanding Youn-tur’, and threatening, on refusal, to attack Ava, 
The king summoned a council of his officers, and observing that in 
the reign of king Du-ra-réun-paraka, Twé-nodn-avd had been 
surrendered to the Chinese, and in the reign of king Noa-pat-parTa- 
wa they had been made to surrender the Tsd:-buih of Ba-md to the 
Burmese, gave it as his opinion, that these two precedents would 
jastify his now delivering Youn-tur to the Tartars. One of the 
Burmese officers expressed his entire concurrence in his Majesty's 
opinion; adding, that the Tartara were very powerful, and that the 
Burmese troops and inhabitants were suffering mach from their war 
with the Chinese. Youn-.an'with his sons and grandsons were aecord- 
ingly, on the 15th January, 1662, forwarded to the Tartar camp, and 


delivered over to the Tartar general. He, however, sent another 


mission to demand the person of the Chinese governor of Funan, but 
the king of Ava having replied, that he had executed that governor 
for ingratitede and treachery, the Tartar camp broke up on the 29nd 
January and returned to Ching. The mutual surrender of fugitives 
of every description is now an established principle in the relations 
between the two kingdoms, and the Chinese are said to enclose care- 
fully ina large cage and forward to dva, any Burmese fugitives 
required by the king of Ava. 

For a foll century after Youn-tor was surrendered, the Chinese 
and Burmese appear to have continued in peace, but at last, in the 
year 1765, in the reign of Tsuxn-sre’-ren", king of 4va, the second 
son of-Atom-rra, another war broke out between the two nations: 
and as this war is the last which has occurred between them, and ie 
often referred to by the Burmese with pride and exultation, and as its 


details are recorded with some minuteness, and are really calculated: 
to give European nations a more favorable opinion of Burmese courage’ 


and military skill, I shall endeavour to make a free translation of the 
account of it, which is contained in the 29th and'S0tk volumes OP ae 
Chronicles of the kings of Ava. 

The causes of that war are said to have been these: a Chinese 
named Lou’ came to Ba-mé and Kawng-fodn, with 3 or 40G oxen 


Jaden with silk and other merchandize, and applied to the Ba-md- 


authorities for permission to construct a bridge to the north of the 
village of Nénbd, in order to enable him to cross the Tapeng river. 


The Bo-mé officers observed, that they must submit the application: to 


the ministers at Ava; and Lou’ considering this answer as equivalent 
* Lord of the white elephant, and Sywes's Shem-buan. 
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to a refusal, was. impertinent and disrespectful... The. Ba-mdé. officers 
suspecting from. Louis manner, language, and appearance, that he 
Was not.a common merchant, but some Chinese officer of rank, seized 
and sent him to va with areport of his conduct. He was confined 
at 4va in the usual manner ;. but after a full inquiry and examina- 
tion, nothing of political importance transpiring, he was sent back to 
Ba-mé, with orders that he should be allowed to trade as usual, and 
that if he really wished to construct a bridge, which however apprare 
ed to the ministers to be only an idle boast on his part, he should be 
permitted to do so wherever he pleased. On his.return to Ba-md, he 
declared that some of his goods which had been detained there when 
he was sent to dea, were missing or destroyed, and insisted upon 
compensation. The Ha-mdé officers replied, that when he proceeded to 
diva he took only five or six of bis men, leaving all the rest in charge 
of his goods, and thatif there really was any deficiency, he must look 
foritamong his own. people, and not among the Burmese, Ldn 
left Ba-mé much. dissatisfied, and on his arrival at Mé-myia, he com. 
plained to the Chinese governor there, that Chimese traders were ill 
treated bythe Ba-mé othcers, whohad alse sought pretences for accusing 
him and destroying his merchandise.—He then went to Muing-JyM, 
and preferred the same complaint to the Tséunté, or governor gencral, 
there. The Tsdunti observed,. that he would wait a little and see if 
any thing else occurred, to prove the truth of Ldut’s statement, that 
Chinese were ill used in the Burmese dominions, and not permitted 
to trade according to established custom. About the same time, an 
affray took place between some Burmese and o Chinese caravan of 
upwards of 2000 ponies with one Liérarms as.their chief, which had 
come to Kyaing-foau and put up to the north of that town at the great 
buzar of Kat-thwdh, The Burmese had bought some goods on eredit, 
and refused payment when demanded by the Chinese. In this affray 
a. Chinese was killed, and the Tsd:budh being absent at Ava at the 
time, _Ldra‘nt’ applied to the subordinate Burmese office: 
according to Chinese custom. These officers decided, thekSaasonh 





who had committed the murder should, agreeably to Burmese custom, — 


pay the price of a life,—namely, 300 ticals. Loran’ refased money, 
and insisted npon the man being deliveugd over to the Chinese; but 
the Burmese officers replied that such was not their law, and thea 
proposed that the man who bad committed the. murder should be 
put to death, Liva’ur’ declared that this, would ‘not satisfy them, and 
returned to China with some of the. principal traders, and complained 


to. the Tséunta, of Fusau*. That officer being urged, at the same time, 


* Within the last six years two cases of accidental homicide occurred at Awa, 
a ar 
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by the ex-Ted:buah's of Ba-mé, Theiani, Kyaing-tota and other subjects 
of dee, who had taken refuge in China, to invade the Burmese domi- 
nions, made such a report of the abovementioned circumstances to the 
emperor of CAina,as to induce his majesty to order an army to march 
and take possession of Ayatag-fofa. The Tsdunti put up a writing 
on the bank of the Tulé river containing these words ; “ Deliver a man 
to.us in the room of our man who was killed, or we will attack you,” 
and shortly after, a Chinese army under a general named Yu'n-rare 
LO ve’, consisting of 50,000 foot and 10,000 horse, advanced and in- 
vested Ayaing-toda. The Tsd:buah of Ayaing-toda at the same time 
revolted and joined the Chinese. — 

_ On Tanesx-srv'-ven, the king of Ava, hearing of this invasion, he 
dispatched, on the 28th of December, 1765, eleven divisions of troops, 
consisting of 20,000 foot, 200 war elephants, and 2,000 horse, under 
general Ler-wi'-wene-pé-wau’ Ne-myvd-ts1 -tuv"*, to relieve Kyatag- 
foam, The Burmese general, on approaching that place, contrived to 
fend in some men in disguise, and arrange a combined attack on the 
Chinese besieging force. Their cavalry, which was numerous, was 
charged by the Burmese with elephants, and the Chinese being 
defeated, retired to the bank of the Tulé river, where they took post 
behind some mud-works which they threw op. The Barmese general 
again attacked them and drove them to the bank of the A¢-khaung 
or great Combodia river, where the Chinese army again took post; 
but they were attacked here also, their general Y1'n-rd-.b.¥R" killed, 
and. their.army driven back. to China with much Joss, and in great 
disorder. The Burmese army then returned to dvs, where they 
arrived on the Sth April, 1766. Tur'x-wi'-nvdn and Dé-pard, the 
Tad:buths of Kyaing-toia and Lii-ta-tshay-nhit-pand sent excuses, 
stating that they had been foreed to join the Chinese; but the aa 
of Ava disbelieved them. 

. In Januory,.1767,. intelligence was received by the king of ys 
that another Chinese army, consisting of 250,000 foot and 25,000 
horse, had entered the Burmese dominions, and that on their arrival 
onor near Syc-mwe-loda mountain, to the westward of the We-Ahaung 





of a Burmese killing 2 Chinama was on both occasions, the Chinese residents 
successfully weed their ones with the Burmese prince, Mew. THA- Gr.'A, to 
have the Burmese etecuted. Nothing would satisfy the Chinese but the ‘death 
‘of the individuals who had slain their coustrymen, 

O The Let-wé.weng-dd-mAG ia the officer io command of the northern en- 
trance to the palace. The words mean literally, * left-hand royal eotrance 
chief,” and the dé, or royal, is often omitted. This is Sruus's Ledougmes, and 
" the goversor of the north gate'’ of some of our officers, 
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river, a part of the army, consisting of 150,000 foot and 15,000 
horse, under general Yi'n-1Tsv’-ré-vexa, was detached by the route of 
Nuay-leit wear Mé-wiin against Bamd. His Majesty had before, 
anticipating the return of the Chinese, ordered Kawag-foan to be 
reinforced and filled with provisions, so as to enable it to hold out 


under its governor Bata-wen-pen, and now directed that two armies 


should proceed from dea, one by water up the Erdwadi to Aa-md 
under the Let-we’-wexo-wnu’, and the other by the land route to 
the westward of that river, under the Win-gvih Mawd-rer’-rTuv’, 
who should be joined by all the force he might find at Ma-gaing, 
Moé-néyen and other towns in that neighbourhood, and then march 
by the Tsandd (Sdata™) route, and attack the Chinese. On the 30th 
January, 1768, the Win-gyih marched with 22 divisions, consisting 
of 20,000 foot, 2,000 horse, and 200 war elephants; and on the 4th 
Febroary, the water force, under the Lat.we-weno-pb-mnv", con- 
sisting of 11 divisions, 15,000 men, and with 300 boats carrying 
guns and jinjals, proceeded up the Ariwadi towards Ba-md, 

From SAyd-mue-lofa mountain another portion of the Chinese 
army, consisting of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot, under general 
Tsneno-ti-t-re marched by the Tsaadd route against Mé-gaung. A 
body of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot also took post on Tiinzd-nuay- 
len mountain, whilst the force under general Yu'x-Tsw'-Ta-rewo, 
when it reached Ba-mdé, stockaded itself along the bank of the river 
at the spot where the mart is held. 

The gorernor of Kawag-foaia, not having sufficient force to go out 
and attack the Chinese, employed himself in repatring the old and 
constructing new defences, &c. about that town. The Chinese, leav- 
ing 3,000 horse and 30,000 foot with three generals to defend their 
stockade at Ba-mé, advanced with 70,000 foot and 7,000 horse under 
general Tsu’-ré-raxa himself, and invested Aeway-foom, which they 
nasaulted with scaling ladders, axes, choppers, hooks and ropes ; but 
the garrison, as previously arranged, met the assailants, not only 
with a heavy fire of cannon and musketry, but with Jarge boilers of 
hot dammer and molten lead, and long pieces of heavy timber, which 
they let fall upon them. The Chinese were driven back with great 
lose, declaring that the besieged were not men, but antsf or inferior 
celestial beings. The Chinese then stockaded themselves around 
Kawag-toaa at a distance of more than 140 cubits. 

The Lst-wx'-wenc-muv’, or Burmese general, commanding the 

" The Burmese pronounce Tranfa aa Teandd. 

 $* The Burmesé sof is the same as the Hinde Doras, ond most of the Bur. 


mese nafs are taken from the Hinda Mythology. . 
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water force from Ava, on atriving at the mouth of the Nat-myet-nAd 
above the town of Shuegit, stopped to allow all his boats to come 
up, and determmed, in the meantime, to throw into Kawag-foda a 
supply of ammunition. He selected three officers who volunteered 
to perform this service with three fast-pulling boats. The Chinese 
had only three boats, which they had constructed on their arrival at 
Ba-mé. ‘The Burmese volunteers succeeded at daybreak one morn- 
ing to pass through the Chinese besieging force stationed to the 
westward of Kawny-ftona, and entered that town with the supply of 
ammunition, as well as with presents of dresses and money, which 
the king of dva had sent to the governor. On the same night the 
Chinese force ‘made another unsucecssful attack. The governor 
arranged with the Burmese volunteers a plan of operations,—namely, 
that the water force from Ava should first go and attack the Chinese 
peeted nt Ba-mé, and then fall on the rear of the force besieging 
Kanag-teaa, from which the governor should at the same time make 
a sortic, The volunteers again at day-breok passed through the 
Chinese force stationed to the north-west.of the town, and rejoined 
the water force. The general of that force, entirely approving of the 
governor of Aawng-toan's plan of operations, now moved his fleet of © 
Boats close along the western bank of the Erdwadi to Ba-mé, and 
then, landing his soldiers under a beavy fire from his boats, he 
stormed and carried all the Chinese stockades. The Chinese general 
before Mawng-toas, Tsu'-td-yene, dispatched upwards of |,000 horse 
in support of Ba-mé, but the Burmese general placed 2,000 troops 
toprevent the Chinese crossing the Len-bea-gya river, and Tsu’ _ 
Texo recalled them, 

‘The Burmese general then selected three bold and trusty men to 
pass through the Chinese force before Kawng-foan at night, and 
report to the govertor the fall of Ba-md, and the intention of the 
Burmese general to attack on a certain day the besieging force. On 
the appointed day, the Burmese general, leaving one division of his 
force nt He-mi, marched with the remaining tine divisions, and 
attecked the Chinese before Keung-toan, and at the same time the 
gurrison of Aeung-foan sallied out. The Chinese, although greatly 
superior in numbers, were much disheartened at the loss of their 
stockades ut Ba-mé, and after three days’ fighting, the whole of the 
Chinese works before Kawng-toam also were taken. aTen of their 
generals and more than 10,000 men were killed, and the Chinese, 
after setting fire to the boats which they had been building, closed 
round their general. '[so’-ra-renc, and, taking him-up, fled. to their 
force on Thin-zd-nuay-lein mountain. The Burmese followed the 
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Chinese, and, driving them out of their stockades on that mountain, 
pursued them as far as Mé:win, taking a great ee eee 
ee and horges, 

| The land force of 22 divisions, which marched from dea under. ths 
Wiin-gvih Maua-ran'-tuu’, having arrived at Ma-gauag, after repair- 
ing the defences of that town, and leaving a sufficient garrison in it, 
proceeded to meet the Chinese army, which was advancing by the 
Sanfa* route. On crossing the Aat-kyo-weing-méd, the Wiin-gyih 
heard that the Chinese army were near Lizé mountain, and sent a 
emall party in advance to reconnoitre. This party before it came to 
Liz fell in with a party of 1,000 horse, which the Chinese general 
Tanenc-ti-14-re had also sent in advance, for the same purpose of 
reconnoitring, and the Burmese, drawing the Chinese into a narrow 
pass between two mountains, where their horse could not form line, 
attacked and defeated them. Judging, however, from this reconnoi- 
tring party only consisting of 1,000 horse, that the Chinese army 
must be of great force, the Burmese party stopped on the bank of 
the Ndq-nyent+ river, and sent some scouts on in advance... These 
returned with the intelligence, that, on ascending the top of a moun- 
tain and climbing come trees, they had seen the Chinese army, which 
amounted to about 20,000 horse, and 100,000 foot. The Wun-gyih 
then appointed six divisions of his army to proceed with celerity by 
the right, and six by the left, round each side of the Lizé mountain, 
whilst with the remaining ten divisions, he advanced by the centre 
route slowly, and occasionally firmg cannon. The Chinese general 
hearing of the approach of the Burmese, left one-third of his army 
to take care of his stockades in Lisd, and with the remainder advanced 
to meet the Burmese, and took post on the eastern bank of the Nan- 
nyen river. The Burmese force under the Win-gyih came up and 
joined the reconnoitring party on the western bank of the same river, 
whilst the right and left wings, which had reached isd by marching 
round the rear of the Chinese main army, suddenly attacked and 
carried the stockades there. The Chinese in those stockades believ- 
ing that the principal portion of their own force was in front of them, 
were completely taken by surprise, and fied and joined their army 
under general Tenuno-ta-té-re'. These wings of the Burmese army 
then fell in with another Chinese force, which was coming from 
China with 4 convoy of provisions to their army, and took possession 

“© The digance between Mo-gaung and Santa is said to be only five or siz 


days" journey. 
+ For the Shan word Ndm, water aod amall river, the Burmese always write 


Nan. . - 
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of the whole of the horses, mules and provisions. The Burmese 
fenerals reported their successes to their commander in chief, the 
Wiin-gvih, by a swift horseman, and proposed that their force should 
pow fall on the rear of the Chinese army stationed on the east bank 
of the Nda-nyen, whilst the Win-gyih attacked it in front. The 
Won-gyih sent the messenger back approving of the plan of attack, 
and fixing the day on which it should take place. On the appointed 
day, the two wings of the Burmese army fell on the rear of the 
Chinese on two different points, whilst the Wan-zyih crossed the 
Nen-nyen and attacked them in front with the main army. The 
Chinese generals seeing their army placed between two fires, retreat: 
ed and took post at a spot beyond the Lizé mountain; but the Win- 
gyih here again attacked them, and completely routed their army, 
100,000 men of which fled to Saafa and there threw up new works. 
The Wun-gyih halted his army at Maing-id, in order to recruit it. 
The Wiin-gyth having been taken unwell, the king of Ava recalled 
him. and appointed the Ler-ws'-wenxeo-pb-muv’, who was in come 
mand of the Ba-mdé water force, to go and relieve the Wan-gyih, 
and with orders to attack and destroy the Chinese army, and then 
take possession of the eight Shan towns, Hdthd, Latha, Mond, Tsandd, 
Moiag:mé, Tsi-guen, Kaing-méh, aud Ménodn, ‘The Ler-we'-wexd= 
bb-wuu' proceeded with his ten divisions from Ba-mdé and joined the 
Wiin-gvih’s army at Maing:ld, and soon after advanced and attacked 
the Chinese force at Sent’ under general Tsneno-ra-.b-re’, which 
had been suffering much from want of provisions, the inhabitants of 
the eight Shan towns having refused to comply with the Chinese 
general's requisitions, declaring that they were subjects of the king 
of Ava, and afraid to assist the Chinese. The Chinese were forced 


to retreat, and the Burmese pursued them as far as Funan, taking a 


multitude of prisoners, horses, arms, &c. The Let-ws'-wkNG-MnU’ 
after taking possession of the eight Shan towns, which had hereto- 
fore thrown’ off their allegiance to diva, joined another Burmese 
general, the Wiin-gyth Maud Tu'-wa-ruv’ra, who had been sent 
with an army by the route of Lé-ta-tehay-ahit-pané, The two pene 
rals attacked another Chinese force of upwards of 50,000 men, which 
was posted on a high mountain to the north-east of Theinai, and one- 
third only of these Chinese escaped into their own country. The 
Ler-w.'-wenxc-pi-mau' and the Win-gyih Mand Tai'-4a-rnu’Ra 
having completed his Majesty's service, then returned, with the 
prisoners, guns, &c. which they had taken, to dve, where they 
arrived on the 21st May, 1767. 7 BW <p, 
In the month of November, 1767, another Chinese army, consist~ 
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ing of 60,000 horse and 600,000 foot, under the emperor. of China's 
son-in-law, Mrenc-Kaou'n-re’, and his brother Tsu’-ra-1i-r«’, enter- 
ed the Burmese dominions by the Tieinai route, accompanied by the 
ex-Tsé:bush of that place, Noa-avxa-puon ; 100,000 men were sent 
at the same time against Ba-mé by the Thinzd-nuay-/ein route. On 
this Chinese army attacking Theiaaf, the governor and other officers 
evacuated the place with most of the inhabitants. The Chinese 
general, Mraxo-Krovu'n-re’ then advanced with 30,000 horse and 
00,000 foot by the Tadd road, whilst the other general, Tav’-Ta -.d- 
re, having placed a garrison with the ex-Tsé:buah in Theinas, con. 
structed to the south-west of that town, some extensive stockades, 
in which he took post with 20,000 horse and 200,000 foot, and 
made arrangements for forwarding supplies of provisions to that 
portion of their army which was in advance. When a report of this 
intelligence was received at va from the Tsd:buah of Thids, the king 
appointed 30 divisions, consisting of 30 war elephants, 3,000 horse 
and 30,000 foot, under the command of the Win-gyih Mana Tat’-rav’, 
to go and meet the Chinese army advancing by Theianf and Thibé. 
This army marched from Ava on the 24th December, 1767. Two 
days after, another army of 20 divisions, 200 war elephants, 2,000 
horse, and 20,000 men, under the Won-gyih Mand Tur'wa-tue'na, 
marched by Shue-zd-yon*, up Nyaung-ben-gyit and Pdé-gys, towards 
the rear of the advancing Chinese army, in order, after intercepting 
their communications with TAgiani and cutting off their supplies, to 
attack the Chinese in the rear, Four days after a third army, con- 
sisting of 200 war elephants, 2,000 horse and 1,000 men, was detach. 
ed under the command of the Let-we'-weno-pd-muv’, with orders 
to advance by the Mdmeit road, and attack the rear of a Chinese 
force which was advancing by that roadf. 

On the Wiin-gyih Mana Tsir-tav! arriving at Ban-gyi} beyond 
Thi6s}, he sent forward seven divisions of his army which fell in 
with the Chinese and were driven back. The Wan-gyth then advanced 
with his whole army, and made an attack on the outposts of the 
Chinese foree, which were posted on Gowf§ mountain to the weatw 
of Tht, for the purpose of drawing the enemy out; but the Chinese 





"A prgoda at Paleit a tillage on the Myef-agey, six or seven miles to the S. 
E. of Are. 

“> This ts the campaign of sbeetsabp lebih ced theo a ge Saal 
ofthe introduction to his embassy, 

| Svwes's Peenger and Chibo. 

§ Sywes's Gonp-foung-faung is a hill or mountain in Burmese, and Gout 
mipuntain is gear TAib4, and pot Band, 
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general assailing the Wiin-gyih with an immense superiority of force, 
the Burmese were defeated with loss, and driven back in great diss 
order. Three regiments were taken prisoners, being unable to extri« 
cate themselves from the midst of the Chinese army, which they bad 
penetrated in a charge. ‘The Won-gyih collected his troops and 


retired, thinking only of defending himecli.. The Chinese general — 


pursued the Burmese with increased confidence, until the advance of 
bis army reached Bowt-thek-koy-byen. The Win-gyih sent notice to 
Ava, that every attempt which the Burmese had made to stop the 
Chinese had failed; that they had penetrated as far as Boul-thek-hays 
byen; and that he had taken post at Loaugd-byen-gyth. When this 
intelligence reached Ava on the 9th Mareb, 1768, the whole of the 
Ministers and. officers were much alarmed, and advised his Majesty 
to fortify the city, and make preparations for receiving the Chinese, 
who were but two or three days’ journey distant. The king abused 
his officers, and declared that if. the Chinese. came, he and the four 
princes, his brothers, alone would mect and destroy them. oak 
_ The Win-gyih Mand Ta'-na-ruo'sa, who was ordered to proceed 
with his force to the rear of the Chinese army and cut off their sup- 
plies, sent a strong detachment in advance under the Tsit-ké-gyih*®, 
TRIN-OTA:MEX:GAUNG, to reconnoitre. This officer reported, that 
the Chinese were advancing in great foree, and that he would stockade 


himself and oppose them, The Wiin-gyih fearing to divide his foroe, ~ 


ordered the Tsit-ké-gyih to fall back, but the latter, being of opinion 
that his retreating from. the immediate vicinity of the enemy would 
encourage them, and make them believe that the Burmese force-waa 
inconsiderable, urged the Wiin-gyih to advance, and threw up a 
stockade with large bamboos.. The Chinese came up at night and 
repeatedly attacked this stockade, but without success. As. soon as 
the Wan-gyih learnt the Tsit-ké-gyih’s determination to make a 
stand, he pushed on with the rest of his force, which nccelerated its 
pace on hearing the sound of cannon and musketry, and the moment 





it reached the Tsit-ké-gyih's, stockade, attacked the Chinese with 
great impetuosity. The Chinese were defeated and forced to retire; 


and after the Burmese army had recruited a little, the Wan-gyil 


followed the enemy, and attacked and drove them out of La-shi or 


La-shyd, where they had stockaded themselves ; ‘and again out of 
Ay Shy6, until they took shelter in Theiaa’, The Wan-gyih followed 
and took post on the bank of the Nan-beng or Non-peng river to the 
south-east of Tieinai, sending three divisions of his army. under 


TsiN-Gra':mgw:0auyG to the west of the Salusen river at the Auon- ; 


* Lieutenant-General im war. | — aise sl 
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fottn-di-gd ford, with orders to stop and cut off a convoy of provi- 
sions which was coming to the Chinese. ‘This service was success- 
fully performed, and the Chinese general Tsw’-ra'-14-re* and other 
officers finding their own supplies intercepted, were unable to spare 
any for their army which was in advance under Myxna-Koun-re’- 
The Chinese near TAvianf were soon in grent distress from a scarcity 
of provisions, and too uneasy to come out and attack the Burmese. 
Hearing a report also, that Trixova‘:wax:oauxa was coming to 
attack them with 1,000 musth elephants, the whole Chinese camp were 
watching the clouds*. At this time, the Let.wé-weng-mbhii, who 
had marched by the Mo-meit road, arrived with his ten divisions, 
and joined the Wio-gyih Mana’ Tar'na-rHu‘na before Tarinaf. 
The Let-wé-weng-mhti proposed to the Wiin-gyih to Jet him march 
on at once with 30 divisions, and fall on the rear of the Chinese 
advanced force near TMdé; but the Wan-gyih was of opinion, that 
the Chinese near Theian’ should first be disposed of, and believing 
that the town of Theinai, in which Shans and Chinese were inter- 
mingled, could be more easily carried than the Chinese works outside 
woder their general Tsu'-ra’-td-re’, the Wiin-gyih stormed Thsinal 
with three divisions of 10,000 men each, and captured it with the 
whole of the Chinese magazines. The ex-Tsd:buah, several Chinese 
officers of rank, and as many of the garrison as could escape, fled 
into the Chinese entrenchments beyond the town, but nearly 2 or 
$,000 Shans and Chinese were killed. 

The Win-gyth Mana’ Tar‘aa-tav'rs then made arrangements for 
depriving the Chinese camp of their supply of water, and posted 
divisions of his army in a line along the Nda-beng river, from the 
geese Theiant from Kyoak Koga on that river to the east of the 

H, covering at the same time the Niu-éd river, and planting troops 
pi every road or passage leading down to the points at which the 
Chinese used to come and take water. The Chinese army soon b 
to experience great distress, no provisions being able to reach them 
‘from the rear, as well as being in want of water; and when the 
Wiin-gyih ascertained this fact through some prisoners who had 
come over to the Burmese in search of water, he attacked the Chine 
entrenchments at three points with more than 30 divisions and 
captured them. The emperor of Chiaa’s brother, Tsv’-ri-ui-ye’, 
finding the army unmanageable, cut his throat with his own «word 
and died. The Chinese fled pursued by the Burmese, who took a 
great many prisoners, together with arma, elephants and horses, and 

* Tem in the Burmese language means cloud, and alyd, or in composition 
fya, weass between, This is Symes's Tenpia Boo. 
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killed more than they could number. The Chinese generals Yau'x-ax, 
Kun’-wa, Pan-tos, Yi's-Tsoun-re’, Yi'n-ra-vr', and Kuenx-.d-¥e" 
were aleo taken prisoners with their chargers. 

The Wiin-gyih Mané Tarna-riv-na then, leaving a iting gant 
son in Jheina!, advanced against the Chinese army under Mreno- 
Koux-ve’. The other Win-cvih, Mana Test'-rav’, who had posted 
himself on Loangd-byen-gyth, learning by the return of the messen: 
ger whom he had sent to 4ea, that his majesty was highly displeas- 
ed with him, determined to make another attack on the Chinese, and, 
marching round the rear of Thoaa:zay, attacked them with three 
divisions on both flanks and centre, but owing to the great force of 
the enemy, the Burmese were repulsed, and succeeded only in killing 
10 or 20,000 men. The Wiin-gyih rallied his troops, and after 
recruiting them a little, arranged another attack. He sent 4,000 
men secretly at night to the rear of the Chinese army round their 
right and left flanks, with orders to be concealed during the night, 
and at day-break to fall upon the right and left wings of the enemy; 
whilst the Wiin-gyih, on hearing the sound of their attack, would 
advance with the rest of the army in three divisions, and attack the 
Chinese in front. This attack succeeded completely ; and the weapons 
of the Burmese were so smeared with the blood of the Chinese, that 
they could not hold them. The Chinese had before suffered greatly 
from want of provisions, and their general, now. believing that the 
Burmese from Theiaat had arrived in his rear, deemed it prudent to 
fall back with the whole of his 30 divisions of 10,000 men each, 
The Win-gyth continued to attack the retreating enemy, and- the 
whole of the woods and hills were covered with the dead bodies of 
the Chinese. The Chinese general Myenwc-xcoun-re’, collecting 
as many of his men as he could, retired by Tiwng-bain, avoiding the 
road to Theinai, and on arriving at Maing:yota and Moing:yis, 
took post on the top of a hill. The Win-gvih Mand Tst’-tav' in 
the pursuit of the Chinese met the other Win-gyih Mand Tara- 
THvu’ra advancing with his force, at Newng-56 to the westward of 


general at Momng-yoan and Maing:yin, but as soon as he heard of 
their approach, he fled into Ching.’ The two Wiin-gyth's finding the 
Chinese had retired, and that the king's service was completed, 
returned with all their prisoners, arms, &e. to dea, where they arriv- 
ed on the 17th March, 1768. | | 
~The Chinese force of upwards of 100,000 men which had marched 


agninst Ba-mé by the Thinzd-away-lein road, repeatedly attacked that 
place, which was so skilfully defended by Buta: Mew:wew, that they | 
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could not carry it, and after losing great many men, and suffering 
much from scarcity of provisions, they heard of the flight of the 
large Chinese army under the king’s brother and sonsin-law, and 
immediately raised the siege of Ba-mé, and fled to China. 

For more than twelve months there was a cessation of hostilities 
between the two countries, owing apparently to a communication 
sent from 4va to China by eight Chinese prisoners, who were released 
for that purpose. But about the end of 1769, intelligence was receiv. 
ed from #a-mé, that another Chinese army of 50,000 horse and 500,000 
foot was marching against the Burmese dominions. under three 
generals, Tavu'-xoun-rm, Axoun-rye', and YVwoon-xovun-re’.. On 
the 2ist October, the king of va sent a force of 100 war elephants, 
1,200 cavalry and 12,000 foot under the Amyauk-wiin*, Ne Mro‘= 
Ta'na-THu’, to AMd:gaung, by the route to the westward of the 
Erdwedi.. Three days after, another force amounting to 52,000 men 
under the Win-gyih Mana Tat’na-tav'na proceeded by water to 
Ha-mé; and in another three days, two more divisions proceeded with 
the cavalry ond elephants under the Mé:meit Tsé:budh and Kyd- 
den:yar4, by the road to the eastward of the Erdwuii, 

The three Chinese generals, on reaching Féyi mountain to the 
north of the itd, detached 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under 
the Kyen-ngan officer, TsHune-Ta-ri'x, to advance by the Afs-- 
gaung road, and cutting timber and planks in the most con. 
venient spots, brought them to the bank of the £rdwadi, and eft 
the general Lé-ta-rex’ with 10,000 carpenters and sawyers, to con- 
struct large boatst. The main army then marched on towards Ba- 
mé, and after throwing up very extensive stockades at Shwe-nyaung- 
beng, twelve miles to the east of Aawng-foan, and leaving 100,000 
foot and 10,000 horse to defend them under Yvon-xovun-re’, the 
rest of the army, amounting to 30,000 horse and 300,000 foot, under 
the other two principal generals and ten officers of high rank, advanced 
and invested Kawag-foon towards the land side. §00 boats also, as 
soon as they were built in the upper part of the Erdwads, were brought 
down and placed with 50,000 men under Yi-ra-v1'x, the governor 
of Thd-kyeng, so a8 to invest Kaung-foan on the river face. Kanng- 
foam was repeatedly attacked by the Chinese by Jand and water, but 
its governor, Buta Mex:nax, defended it so bravely and skilfully, 
that the Chinese were obliged at last to confine their, eee te 

* Chief of artillery; Sruce's Amion-mee. 

+ This statement is opposed to Mr. Geratarr’s opinion, derived from the 
Chinese accounts of this war, that some navigable river from China falls into 
the Erdwadi, and that the Chinese army brought boats with them by that means. 
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kéeping up an incessant fire against the place, eect to 
occupied by their land and water force. 

As soon as the Witn-gyih Maud Tur'na-tav'na, who was advan- 
cing with the water force from 4a, heard that the Chinese were 
closely besieging Kouwng-tot, he ordered Tsa'n-Lua-cri'n, Daamma- 
Ti, Braid Un ond Suve-pauno-xoar with four war-boats and all 
the boats which had joined him from the different towns on his route 


‘from Ave, to proceed with expedition before the rest of the army, — 


and endeavour to throw into Kawng-fomn a supply of ammunition and 


provisions. ‘These four officers attucked the Chinese boats in front: 


of Kaung-foan, and after defeating and driving them off, and captur- 


ing many, sueceeded in relieving Kawng-totin. Tsa‘’x-Ltua-ori’a then | 


stockaded himself with 5,000 men in the rear of the Chinese besieg- 


ing force, on a spot to the south of Kéwwg-toan, and north of the 
‘mouth of the Tsin-gan or Tsin-dhan river, whilst Daamwuaré ond 


Binté Un with their boats, and the Chinese boats which they had 


‘captured, took post near the island of Kywn-dé on the side of the 


Erdwadi, opposite to that on which Kawng-toin stands. The Chinese 
water force returned to its former position in front of Kawny-foan, 
‘and 40 or 50,000 Chinese made an attack on Téa’nx-unA-orr'n’s 
stockade, but being unable to carry it took post round it. 

The Wiin-gyth being jomed at Tagawng and Malt by the elephants 
‘and cavalry which had marched from Ava by the eastern route, 
‘detached 100 war elephants, 1,000 horse and 10,000 men under the 
‘Let-wé-weng-mhii with orders to proceed to AMfd-meil, and after 
_ putting that place in a state of defence, to watch the state of affairs 
‘and seize any opportunity which might offér for attacking the Chinese 
anny. The Wiin-gyih himself then advanced with his bouts, and on 

‘arriving near Kawng-fotn, took post near the island opposite that 
place, towards the western bank of the Erdwadf. He then ordered 
1,500 horse and 15,000 ‘foot, ‘under the Shye-weng-mhi* and Tein- 
gy: mén:aung, to crows over and land ‘on the eastern side of the Erd- 
‘wad, and, marching round ‘the rear of Moyd on the orth bank of 
the Len-ban-gya, to attack any convoy of supplies and provisions 
_ which might be coming to the enemy from China, and alter elavdia! fall 
on the rear of the Chinese army. 





“The force which marched from Ava to on ee the ative | 
“win, after placing Mos-gaung in a state of defence, advanced to meet gy 
the Chinese army coming in that direction. Learning from his scouts - 


7 Pm ++ Commanding the eastern entrance into the palace,” te which honorable 


| post this officer, who had so much distinguished himself in the hase SS 
campaigns, appears to have been elevated, 
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thn the Chinese force of 10,000 horse and 100,000 foot under ge 
TsaeNxo-tTi-Lb-ve’, which had been detached tiie Me-gaung, ‘had 
halted on the east bank of the Erdwadi, near Nawng-td-16 island, 
above Kat-kyo-wain-mé, in order to construct a bridge over the 
river, which is narrow there, the Amyauk-wiin rapidly advanced with 
his whole force ond took post near Peng-thdh, an island lying near 
‘tthe west bank, and above and below it along the river, whence he 
prevented the Chinese from building their bridge or crossing the 
Erdwads. 

The Shye-weng-db-mhi, having crossed the Erawadi river with 
his 15,000 men, and landed at the landing-place of the Ba-méd mart, 
marched rownd the north of the Lea-ben-gya stream and cut off the 
supplies of the Chinese, capturing every convoy of men, horses and 
mules which was approaching by the Moaing:teim road, and then 
turned round to attack the rear of the Chinese army; whilst the 
Let-wé-weng-mhi, who had been detached to Mlé:meit, having put 
that town in a state of defence and placed in it a strong garrison 
with its Tsd:buah, was advancing towards Aawng-foda with his ten 
divisions, The Chinese generals, Tau'-xoun-re’ and AKouN-re’, 
hearing that the Shye-weng-mbd and Let-wé-weng-mhii were ad- 
vancing in two directions from the rear to attack them, sent out a 
force of 5,000 horse and 50,000 foot under Y6-rd-v1'n, the governor 
of Liyin-yin, to meet the Let-wé-weng-mbhi, and another force of 
the same strength under Ké-rd-ri'w, to meet the Shye-weng-mhii. 

As the Let-wé-weng-mha was advancing from Mé-meit and had 
crossed to the northward of the Tein-khan river, he fell in with 
5,000 Chinese horse which were preceding the Chinese general 
Y6-1d-v1'n, and immediately attacked them with 100 elephants and 
2,000 musqueteers and broke them. He then sent against the right 
and left flanks of the Chinese force 500 Cassay and 500 Burmese 
horse, whilst he himself penetrated into the very centre of the Chinese 
force with the rest of his ten divisions. The Chinese were complete- 
ly defeated and driven-back with great loss, and the Let-wé-weng- 
mho halted his force, and took post ony tye pork ee of sa Ae 
khan river. 

The Shye-weng-mhi also fell in with the Chinese free sent 
‘against him at a spot beyond the Niin-ma-bwe' river, to the eastward 
of the great Chinese stockade at Shue-nyaung-beng, and, dividing his 
force into three portions of five divisions each, received the Chinese 
attack. The Chinese horse advanced with great impetuosity, but 
being received by the fire of 3,000 musqueteers from the Burmese 
right and left wings, they were driven back with the loss of 5 or 
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600 men, The whole Burmese force then advanced and attacked the 
Chinese,. and forced them to fall back to their great stockade at 
Shue-ayaung-beng with a heavy loss. This stockade being as large 
and extensive as acity, the Shye-weng-mhu halted and took post 
on the east side of the Min-ma-due' river. 

(On the Let-wé-weng-mhu then sending out a party of 100 horse 
to open a communication with the Shye-weng-mha, the latter report- 
ed that all the supplies of the enemy had been intercepted, and 
their communication with the rear cut off, and proposed that the 
two Burmese forces should make a combined: attack on the great 
Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng, as, after capturing them, the 
Chinese army before Kawag-to®a would be enclosed like fish in a net, 
The Let-wé-weng-mhia on receiving this proposition, summoned 
all his officers, and after praising it to them, advanced with the whole 
of his ten divisions and joined the Shye-weng-mhi's force before 
the great Chinese stockades at Shue-nyaung-beng. A plan of attack 
being then arranged, the Chinese stockades were stormed at four 
points, to the east by six regiments under the Shye-weng-mhii, to 
the south by six regiments under Men:ngay-bala, to. the west. by 
seven regiments under the Let-wé.weng-mhd, and to the north by 
six regiments under the Lain-bé*. Some of the Burmese entered 
by ladders, whilst others entered by the openings which were made 
by elephants employed to butt against and throw down the gates and 
timbers. Although the Chinese with their general and the whole, 
of their officers received the Burmese on the top of their works, and 
maintained a heavy fire, the Burmese, urged on by their generals, 
the Shye-weng-mhi and Let-wé-weng-mba, succeeded in enter- 
ing the works, when the whole of the Chinese rushed out of the 
western face, and joined the army which was before Kaung-toda— 
under their generals Tuu’-xoun-ra' and Akoun-re’. . The Burmese 








deag, with an immense quantity of gung,. jinjals, muskets and 
ammunition, and horses and males, placed a garrison of 5,000 men 
in charge of these stockndes. The Let-wé-weng-mbii with ten 
divisions then proceeded and took post at Nawag-byit on the north 
bank of the Tyia-khan river, four miles to the south-east of Kaung- 
fodn ; whilat the Shye-weng-mhd with ten regiments took post on 
the bank of the Lea-ban-gya river, opposite to Mé:yi village, and 

eight miles distant from Kaung-toiin, 
~The Wan-gyih then sent eight divisions of his fleet under the 
Max-cewa-na’-96 and seven other officers to attack the Chinese boats 
* Officer of Lain, a town aud district near Rangoon, yr 
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which were blockading Kawag-togn. This attack succeeded ; but the 
Burmese having returned to the Wan-gyih with the boats and guns 
they had captured, the Chinese fleet rallied and resumed the block- 
ade. The eight divisions of the Burmese fleet, a8 soon as they had 
refitted and repaired, again attacked the Chinese fleet, and afters 
severe engagement, forced the crews to jump on shore, and leave all 
their boats, guns, &e. of which the Burmese took possession, The 
Wiin-gyih’s army then opened a communication with the garrison 
of Kaung-tota, and the Won-gyih gent 10 regiments under. Men:re'- 
zera-ayé to cross the Erdwadi below Aawng-toda to the eastward, 
and post themeelves along the Tyin-dAéan river to the south-east of 
that town, so as to communicate with Nawng-byit, where the Let- 
wé-weng-mhi was stockaded. The Win-gyth also sent ten regi- 
ments under Men: ve*’-vAn-Nauno to cross the Erdwadi above Keung- 
foaa, and to place themselves along the Lea-ben-gya river to the 
north of that town, so as to communicate with Moyd, where the 
Shye-weng-mha was posted. The Wan-gyih aleo, in order to 
induce the Chinese to believe that strong reinforcements were daily 
joining him, made large parties of men, elephants and horses cross 
over every day from the west to the east bank of the Erowedi, and 
at night brought them all secretly back again to the west. 

The Chinese generals Tav’-xoun-vs' und Axoun-yve’, then sum- 
moned all their officers, and after describing the defeata which both 
their land and water forces had so repeatedly sustained, and the 
severe sufferings which their army was experiencing from the want 
of every kind of supplies, which the Burmese had intercepted, and 
observing that even if they succeeded in an attempt to force the 
Burmese armies around them, the Chinese troops would be unable 
to go far, owing to the scarcity of provisions, the Chinese generals 
proposed to depute a mission to the Burmese camp, in order to open 
a negotiation for peace, and for a passage for their army to Cding,. 
This proposition being unanimously approved of, the Chineatipnte 
addressed the following letter to the Burmese cot | | 

“The generals Tav/-xoun-re, Axoun-re, and Yourtneuae 
to the (Burmese) general. When we three, who were appointed to 
march to Ava by three different routes, were about to commence 
our march in the year 1129, (1767-8,) the (Burmese) general sent 
eight Chinese with a letter, stating that all sentient beings desired 
rest. We therefore delayed our march o year. Even now, we 
should be happy only to see our dispute settled, which it will not 
be for years, if we go on fighting, Weare not come, because we 
want the Burmese dominions. If the sun-descended king (of dva) 
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sends presents, as was the former custom, in the 16th year of the 
emperor of CAina's reign, we shall send presents in return. Our 
master the emperor's orders are: ‘Fight, if they fight; or make 
peace, if they make peace." We three generals, desirous of settling 
this dispute, have come with a moderate force only. In our Chinese | 
country we are not accustomed to say more than one word, and are’ 
wied to speak with truth and sincerity only. The present war has a 
arisen from the circumstance of the Tsé:buahs of Theinai, Bi-mé, 
Mé:gaung, and Kyasing-youn having come and invited ux. Wewill 
deliver up the Tsé:budhs, subjects of the sun-descended king, who . 
are now in Chima. Let them be restored to their former towns and : 
situations, And after the (Burmese) general has delivered up tous 
all the Chinese officers and soldiers who are in his hands, let him 
submit to the sun-descended king and great lord of righteousness, 
and we will also submit to our master, the emperor and lord of 
righteousness, that the two great countries may continue on the 
same terms as they always were before; that all senticot beings may 
be: at rest; that there may be ho war; and that the gold and silver 
road may be opened.” 

The Kue-chow-bé* coming to the advance of the Burmese army 
with the foregoing letter on the 3rd December, 1769, the Wiin-gyih 
sent out some officers with « Chinese interpreter to meet the bearer. 
of the letter. One of the Burmese officers, hearing that the object 
of the letter was to open a negotiation for peace, told the Kue-chowe 
bo, that in order to establish an important precedent, such negotia=- 
tion onght to take place on the boundary line between va and China. 
The Kue-chow-bé replied, “" Very true, but only say where the boun- - 
dary is.” The Burmese asked, if Buddhist pagodas were not built in 
the towns of Hé-thd, Ld-thd, Ménd, Tsandd, Aaingsmah, Khanii, and 
Kihaa-nyen ? The Kue-chow-bé said that they were built, and that 
they are still in existence. The Burmese rejoined, the Chinese do 
not build or worship Buddhist pagodas, but the Burmese do; such 
buildings are erected throughout the king of Ava's dominions, and | 
their existence in Hé-thd, Ld-tha, and the other towns, isaconvincing = 
proof of those places belonging to the king of 4va, The Chinese 
army ought therefore first to retreat beyond those towns, fo the — 
boundary of the Chinese empire at Md:myfa and Kyeng-thi. (Kyang-si?) 
The Kue-chow-bé then asked, if there is bot such a place as Ji-roup- 
mé (Chinese point) in the king of-.4va’s dominions; and on being 





* That in, “The officer of Kue-choww city ;"" but this name is generally written 7 
in Burmese history, Kus-taue-J¢, 3 —s 
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answered that there is, below the city of Prome—he “asked, if the” 
Burmese history and ancient records do not mention, that in’ a former 
king .of -Pagan's time, a Chinese army invaded the” country ind! 
marched along the £Lrawadi ws far as that place, which wes ‘thenté 
called Tarosp-md —and on again being answered in the affirmative, 
he observed, an army. under the son, brother; and son-in-law of 
TsHEN-BY U'-MYA:YEN, king of Pegu, only came as far as thowe towns 
of HMé-thd, Ld-thd, &ec. during the reign of that king, and built thowe 
pagodas ;—but if you refer to the spot only-to which an army may 
haye happened to reach, the Burmese army ought, on the same prin- 
' Giple, to.retreat as'far. as Titroup-mé*, 'The letter from the Chinese” 
generals. was: then taken in to the Wiin-gyih, who, after reading a 
translation of it which was made, sent word that all his officer® had’ 
not yet joined him, and that the Kue-chow-bé mast come Brain in 
fuur or five days, - 2 le 
~The Win-gyih summoned thirty of his principal officers ‘and con. 
sulted with them as to the answer w ich should be made to the 
letter from the Chinese generals. They all recommended that no 
terms should be given ;—bat the Wiin-gyih observed, that whenever 
the, Chinese had heretofore erred and-nttacked Aw, the Burmése 
kings restrained their feelings and granted them peace, recollecting 
the long friendship which had existed between the two countries ;— 
that even if the Chinese force then before them were entirely destroy 
ed,-the empire.of Chiaa would still possess abundance of troops and 
population;—that if the Burmese refused to grant “terms tothe 
Chinese, when asked by them, and cut them to pieces, such mw pro- 
ceeding would be recollected for many sticcessive generations with 
- feelings of animosity and desire of revenge on their part, and the 
inhabitants of beth countries would. continue deprived of peace and 
quiet. For these reasons, the Wiin-gvih’ gave it as his opinion, that 
terms ought to be granted to the Chinese,—and declared, that if the 
king of dva disapproved of the measure, he would take the whole 
responsibility of it upon himself. The other officers: acc wed, and 
the Wan-gyih then addressed’a long reply to the Chinese: generals; 
recapitulating the causes and events of the war, andconchoding with 
an inquiry, whether the Chinese generale desired to settle the dispute 
and Axous-va/, (the latter here stated to be the emperor af China's 
£0n,) next tent a long letter addressedto the king of Ava, closing 
* The ground on which the Burmese claimed Wé-fAd, Ld-fhd, hc. is precisely 
the amare which the Burmese of the | present day founded ont 
to Aube valley, Manipur, and even to Chitiagony and Dacca, a 
4 
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with a request, that officers of rank and intelligence on each side, 
should meet and settle all points of difference; and with this condi- 
tion, that the Chinese army should not retire until after the Burmese 
army was withdrawn ; for, as the Chinese generals said, if we retreat 
first, we are afranl the Burmese army may follow and attack us, as 
was done at Theini. This letter was brought to the outposts of the 
Burmese camp by the Kue-chow-bé and the interpreter Noa-mrat- 
‘THvox-acne, on the 10th December, 1769. The Burmese officers 
who came out and met him, at first refused to take the letter, observ- 
ing that the business must be discussed with them; that the king of 
Ava ought not. to be addressed; and that, in fet, they dare not 
forward any*such letter to him. The Kue-chow-bé- assured the 
Burmese, that the person who had written the letter from the 
Chinese generals. had made a mistaké through ignorance, and: that 
the letter was intended for the Burmese generals and officers, The 
Kue-chow-bé further proposed, that if the Burmese really desired to 
make peace, they should permit the Chinese army to retire freely to 
a suitable situation, at whith the negotiation micht be concluded: 
and displayed great anxiety for peace as soon as possible. ‘The 





Burmese officers sent him back with a promise only to: report all: he 
had ead to their general, he iy 


The Kue-chow-bé returned to the Burmese camp on the 12th of 
December, when the Wan-gyih delivered to him a letter for the 
Chinese generals, expressing his willingness to negotiate. peace. 
The moment the Chinese generals understood the contents, they sent 
the Kue-chow-bé back to the Win-gyih, to beg of him to fix the 
day on which certain officers of the two urmies should meet and 
discusa the matter. The Win-gyih appointed the following day, 

On the 13th December, 1769, fourteen Burmese and thirteen 
Chinese officers of rank met in a large shed, which was erected for 
the purpose at the south-east angle of the town of Kaung-toan, ‘On 
the part of the Chinese the Kue-chow-bé was. the principal 
and on that of the Burmese, the Wiin-dauk Nu-uv6-uawd-revns, 
The Burmese demanded, that the Tsd:bushs of Theiasf, Ba-md, und 
Mé-gewng should be immediately made over to them. The Chinese 
said, that these Tsd:budhs were not in their camp, and affirmed. with 
aneoath, that they should be forwarded to Taheiani and surrendered 
to the Burmese there, within six months from that date. The follow. 
ing treaty was then written on white paper with ink acd «.... 
gerd the Chinese to the Barbinas oo ears, me 

“Wednesday, 13th December, 1769, in the te porary bu liny 
the south-east of the town of Kaung-toda. His Seales Hoon ae 
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uf the lord who rules over a multitude of umbrella-wearing “chiefs 
in) the great western kingdom, the sun-descended king of Ava, and 
master of the golden palace, having appointed, [here follow the names 
and titles of the 14 Burmese officers.) and the generals of the 
master.of the golden palace of China, who rules over a multitude of 
umbrella-wearing chiefs in the great eastern kingdom, having appoint- 
ed, [here follow the names and titles of the 13 Chinese. officers] 
they assembled in the large building, erected in a proper manner 
with seven roofs to the south-east of the town of Aowng-foda, on the 
L3th December, 1769, to negotiate peace and friendship between the 
two. great countries, and that the gold and silver road should be 
established agreeably to former custom. The troops of the sun- 
descended king and master of the golden palace of Ava, and those 
of the master of the golden polace of China, were drawn up in front 
of each other when this negotiation took place; and after its conclu- 
ion, each party made presents to the other, agrecably to former 
custom, and retired. All men, the subjects of the sun-tdlescended 
king and master of the golden palace "of dva, who may be in any 
part of the dominions of the master of the golden palace of China, 
shall be treated according to former custom. Peace and friendship 
being established between the two great countries, they shall become 
one; like two pieces of gold united into one; and suitably to the 
establishment of the gold and silver road, as well as agreeably to 
former custom, the princes and officers of each country shall more 
their respective sovereigns to transmit and exchange affectionate 
letters on gold, once every ten years.” 

The Burmese negotiators, after receiving the above treaty, applied 
to the Chinese to make over to them such boats as the Chinese still 
appear to have had near Kawag-tot#. The Chinese promised to 
deliver the same after-they had been employed in bringing up. their 
stores to Ba-mé; but the boats were burnt on the same day by the 
Chinese generals, and some difference of opinion afterwards, tool’ 
place about them. Presents being exchanged between the Chinese 
and Burmese generals, and some sent by the Chinese to the king of 
Ava, the Chinese army began their march towards China on Monday, 
the 18th December, followed at a distance of w jinjal shot: by the 
Burmese divisions under the Let-wé-weng-mhi and. Shre-weng- 
mbi, until the Chinese reached the boundary of their country, when 
the Burmese retorned to Ba-mé and Kaung-foda, At the same time, 
the Chinese commanders-in-chief having ‘sent the necessary orders 
to that portion of ee, towards Mogaxng, 
that force also retired into China, ! 4 
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«The Chinese armies having suffered Jong from want of provisions; 
those men only who were able-bodied succeeded in reaching China, 
and the forests and mountains were filled with countless numbers 
who died on the route from starvation. . 
| When the officer, whom the Win-gyih sent with a report of the 
peace which had been concladed with the Chinese, and with a large 
quantity of silks und satins that had been received from the Chinese 
generals as presente for his majesty, arrived at Ave, the kmg dis- 
approved of the conduct of the general and officers, for allowing the 
Chinese army to escape; refused to aceept the presents, and ordered 
that the wives of the general and other chief officers should be placed 
with the Chinese presents on their heads, in front of the western 
gateway of the palace; and notwithstanding that the wife of the 
general-in-chief was a sister of the principal queen, she and the wives 
of the other officers were exhibited for three days at the appointed 
place, with the bundles of Chinese silks and satins on their. heads, 
The Wiin-gyih and other officers hearing how highly the king was 
displeased, were afraid to return to Ava immediately, and determined 
to go first and attack Monipwr, the Tsé:buah of which, they heard, 
had been fortifying himeelf again. In January, 1770, therefore, the 
Burmese army crossed to the westward of the Erdwaaf at Kaung-toan, 
and marched to Manipur, and although the Tsé:buah of that place made 
arrangements for checking the progress of the mvaders at every defile 
and narrow pase, the Burmese army succeeded in penetrating to the 
capital, when the Tsd:budh fled with his family and as many of his 
adherents as he could, and concealed themselves in jungles ened high 
hills. The Burmese army seized the whole of the population and 
property. they found in the country, with the ‘princess of Mueyen: 
Twonké, and princes He wd and Tsanba-ro"-Kar, and brought ‘hens 
to. dea, where they arrived on the 23rd of March; 1770, “ 
.. The king, still displeased at the Chinese army having been allowed 
to escape into China, refused to see the Win-gyih and other officers 
of the Burmese army, and ordered them to be removed out of his 
kingdom into some other territory. They were conveyed to the — 
eastern side of the Myif-agay, which joins the Erdwadi near the north. 
east angle of the city of 4va; ond two other Win-gyihs were also 
ordered by the king to be taken to the same place, far having pre- 
sumed to speak to hie majesty in favor of the general and other 
officers. About a month after, the king forgave the whole of them 
and allowed them to return to dva. 
The Chinese generals, Tav’-xov's-ve’ and Akoun-tx’, returned 
and reported to the emperor of China, that having made peace with 
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the Burmese at Kawng-foda upon these conditions ; namely, that the 


Tsd:buihs of Theinni, Ba-mé and Mé:gaung, subjects of the king of 


va, should be surrendered at Theiawi; that all the Chinese officers 
and soldiers taken prisoners by the Burmese in the years 1768, 1766, 
1767, and-1769, should be given up; and that ambassadors should 
be sent by both sovereigns once in ten years, the armies of both 
pations had retired; and that two officers, the Kue-chow-hdé and 
Kyr'y:men:titu ‘sa, had much distinguished themselves, The empe- 
ror of China was greatly pleased and desired to promote those officers ; 
but two of the imperial kinsmen, Ha-rd-vi's ond Tent‘'s-rd-ve'n, 
with two Tartar nobles, the governors of Ats-kyaia and Maing:thim, 
submitted that they should first be allowed to go down to Me-myia 
and see how far the statements of the Kue-chow-bdé were founded in 
truth. These four individuals accordingly came down to Mo:myta 
and sent.a letter to the Burmese governor of Aawng-toae, in charge 
of a subordinate officer and upwards of fifty men; but the governor 
finding from a translation of the letter, that its contents were very 
unfriendly, seized and confined the whole of the Chinese mission. A 
report of the Burmese governor's proceeding was immediately for- 
warded to the emperor of Ciiaa at Pekin, who ordered the Kue-chow- 
bé to go down himeelf and sce how the matter could be settled. 

The Kue-chow-bé came down to Méacén with upwards of 1,000 
soldiers, and sent avery civil letter to the governor of Kaung-toan, 
requesting him to release the Chinese party hie had confined, and to 
send back with them the'letter which bad been addressed to him by 
the governors. of Aisi-Ayain and Maing:thia, by order of Ha-té-v1's 
and Tsti'x-rTé-rin. The governor of Kowng-tofs immediately 
complied with this request; and on the Kue-chow-hé perusing the 
letter, which had been sent to Kewng-fouia, and finding its contents 
to be not only uncivil, but warlike and threatening, he forwarded it 
to Pekin, The emperor was exceedingly angry, and ordered Hé-ri- 


vis and Tanrn-ta-ti's, with the two Tartar nobles who bad writted 
the letter, to be sent up to Petin in irons, H-r<-y1'n died on the 


road, but on the arrival of the other three individuals at Pekin, the 
emperor ordered them to be executed. In the same year, in October, 
1770, the caravans of Chinese merchants came down as before to 
Ba-mé, jie acts places in aeersn ey: opr aR | 


(To be continued.) ee 
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X.—Notice on Baluntinm, a genus af the Pteropodous Mollusca ; with 
“the characters of a new species inhabiting the Southern Indiaa Ocean. 
By W. H. Bexsox, Esg. B.C. S. 

In Vol. iv. J, A. S., page 176, enumerated the genera of Ptero- 
poda met. with in my voyage from England, and noticed, under No. 
11, anew perforate genus allied to Cleodora, which 1 marked as very 
rare, in consequence of the specimen which fell to my net having 
been the only one seen during the passage. 

On looking over the plates of Lamarckian genera of Testacea given 
in the old series of the London Quarterly Journal of Science, Vol. XV,. 
I met wiith o figure, No. 107, Plate VIL, which bore a very near re- 
semblance to the shell from which [ intended to draw the characters of 
a new genus; and on reference to the letter-press, page 220, I found 
a note which had theretofore escaped my notice, containing the 
characters of the genus Balantium, which the anonymous translator 
Proposed to establish in order to receive a shell taken by Mr. Caancu, 
in Captain Tuckax's expedition to the Congo, and preserved with 
another shell, apparently of the same genus, in the. British Museum. 
The writer assigned the shell provisionally to the family of Hyalzana, 
torthat of Hyalea, until an opportunity should. occur of obtaining 
more accurate information regarding a species so. interesting. That 
Opportunity has partly-occurred to me, and I am enabled, by the 
discovery of a second allied species, to confirm, from an inspection of 
the animal, the correctness of the writer's conjecture regarding the 
location of the genus in the order 'Pteropoda. The following is the 
description of Bulaatium recurvum, as given in Brande’s Journal. 

Shell transparent, very thin and fragile, hyaline, corneous, hasti- 
form ; apex recurved; open at both ends ; superior aperture dilated, 
sharp-edged ; inferior round, very minute ; sides acute; superior disk 
undolated; inferior. rounded: numerous transverse grooves on both 
sides.” | 

The new species differs from the description in having no re- 
curved termination to the shell, or at least the bend isso incon« 
spicuons, a8 to be of no value as a character: the terminal aperture 
is also larger in proportion, being, in my specimen, nearly 0.05 of an 
inchin diameter. It has on one face three radiating longitudinal 
ribs, (one central and broadest, and two lateral.) The lateral margins 
are more regular than in 2. recurvum, are destitute of the grooves 
which cross the shell transversely, and are provided with a groove 
running the whole length of their trancated edge, whence it happens 
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that they are bicarinate, instead of presenting a single edge or keel, 
The other face has only one broad central elevation, which expands 
gradually, and in proportion to the increase in width of the-shell, 
towards the superior aperture. My shellis shorter in proportina 
than 8. recurvum. | propose to describe it as 

_Banantivm Brcaninarom, 

Pests compressé eub-triangulari hastiformi, faciebus utrisque trans- 
verse sulcatis, superiori triradiata, radiis convexis, approximatis ad 
marginem superiorem provectam undulas tres formantibus; facie 
inferiore medio convexi, abbreviatd; marginibus lateralibus levibus 
unisuleatia, sub-bicarinati«, 

Long. 0.65, Lat. 0.5 poll. 

Habitat in Oceano Indico Australi, non procal ab insulis Amster- 
dam et Sancti Pauli dictis, : 

ol took the shell on the night of the 28th November, 1834, in 5. 
lat. 36° 30°, and E. long. 75° 30’, in company with Jaathina exigua 
and another small flat spired species, Cleodore, Hyalea, a emull Cepha- 
lopode of the genus Craechia, an independent floating Anatifera, ond 
a. crustaceous marine Centipede, With the exception of a protrosion 
of a small portion of the Molluscum at the apex, the animal was very 
similar to that of Cleodora, but having been crowded with too many 
specimens in spirits of insufficient strength, it decayed, and was no 
longer recognizable, when I had an hii Sami of substituting a 
stronger preservative liquor. 

I observe that De Feuvssac, in his enumeration of the species of 
Pteropoda, contained in No. 262 of the Bulletin des Sciences, has refer- 
red #. recurvum to the genus Cleodora, as C. Balantium. Aaieascaly 
habitat given by him is Congo, it 9 evident that he was possessed of 
no information in addition to-that contained in the Journal of Seience, 
and that he had arbitrarily assumed the specimen to be defective in 
the apex. The discovery of another species with a similarly perfo- 
rated extremity, and a like flattened form, should cause us to hesitate, 
before blotting out the genus indicated by the, writer in the Journal: 
of the Royal Institution. Nothing but the discovery of an imperfo- 
rate specimen should now permit its annexation to Cleodara, between: 
which and Myalew it appeare to sapply a void. The parts of Pelagian 
shelle which are: most subject to injury are the delicate edges of the 
terminations of the Cresides and Cieodore, are always met with in a 
perfect state. Cwrieria forms no exception to the rule, as, in that 
genus, the spinous termination is cut off by = diaphragm, and the 
derelict portion, therefore, follows the ordinary rule observable in. 
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truncated shells. The terminal volute of Cariauria is alsoliable to 
decadence, but nc perforation is visible in the injured part. 

I think that the preceding observations will tend to uphold the 
claim of Selentivm to rank as one of the prominent types of form, 
which, for convenience’ sake, are termed genera, and that it is de. 
sirable that the anonymous iustitutor of it ehould claim his proper- 
ty, in order that we may know.to whom we should rightly attribute 
its first indication, Pod , 

The other species noticed in the Journal of Science, as preserved in 
the British Museum, would appear, from the figure referred to in Pan- 
kivson's Introduction, tu be a-Cleofora which'we met in @ tract of the 
Indian Ocean contained between the parallels of 30° south and 3* 
north, and tle nicridians 86° and 92° ‘east: but Paskix-on’s figure 
does no justice to the form of that truly elegant and delicate shell: 


X1.—dAdditional fragments of the Sivatherium. 

Before Colonel Corvin's departure for Europe, we requested permis- 
sion to take n cast of the beautifally preserved lower-jaw of the Sivathe- 
rium which he exhibited at the Government House scientific purty in 
January last. In further token of his zeal for science, and of his ever- 
readiness to oblige, he has, even in the hurry of embarkation, favored ua 
with the accompanying lithographic drawings of the same jaw, and of 
the larger fragment of the occiput also on its wav to adorn some ca- 
binet of fossil osteology in his native land. ‘This fragment ia the more 
valuable on account of its being perfect in the parts deficient in Dr. 
Favconus’a specimen published in the Asixtir Researches, vol. xix.* 
We subjoin the Colonel's note explanatory of the drawings, (Plates 
VIIL IX), aioe . 


"I herewith send you two plates of the Sivatherium, one of the pore 
tion of the head l-was fortunate in having brought in from the lower 
hills below and west af Nisan just before I left Dédipur. Tt arrived 
encumbered with a good deal of hard sandstone matrix, most of which 
J had cleared away. This epecimen is valuable, though it has no 
teeth, from having the occiput very entire, and from its proving the 
accuracy of Dr. Farconer’s assumption, founded on -€Xamination of 
the original head, that the animal had four horns with bony cores, a3 
this has the offeet of one of the back branched hérnos very clearly 
marked ; suitable to which | may mention that Captain CauTLer 
has found in his collection a large flatvhorn. In this Plate, fig. 1 

_ * Bee Journal Asiatic Society,.vol, ¥, January, 
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represents a front view of my fragment; fig. 2, a side view of the 
same, showing the setting on of the new horn, and the rise of the 
front one over the eye; fig. 3 is a view of the occiput;—the whole 
appear partly distorted from occurrence of a shift. For the left lower 
jaw of the Sivatherium, delineated in the 2nd Plate, I om indebted to 
Conductor W. Dawe, of the Canal Department, for whom it was 
brought in, inclosed in a mass of similar sandstone, from near the 
sources of the Somée river, north of Dadidpur and east of Nihan, 
shortly before Teame away. It is a very perfect ond beautiful speci- 
men, with its molars, four in number, almost quite entire, and is the 
specimen which you have moulded. | 

Fig. 1 is of the outside of the left lower jaw. 

Fig. 2, ditto crown of the teeth, in which I have endeavoured to 
be accurate in drawing the flexures of the enamel. 

Fiz. 3 is of the inside of the same jaw. 

In Ag. 1 have hardly had the jaw perpendicular when drawing it, 
as it does not safficiently express the great height of the inner range 
of the molars over their outer edge, which a cross section would have 
better shown; but as the specimen is gone on board, | cannot now 
make it.” 





XII.—Note on the Hotspring of Lohand Khad. By Capt.C. M. Wane. 
Near the village of Bhasra and the source of the Lohand Khad, (a 
rivulet, which flows into the Saflay from below the ridge on which 
the fort of Chambd is situated,) there is a mineral spring, the water 
of which has a strong saline taste, and is said to be very efficacious 
in cases of guitre, dropsy, and rheumatism. Many people are in the 
habit of resorting to it from the neighbouring. country annually in. 
the months of May and Jane, December and January, to drink its 
water, both for the cure of these complaints, and to benefit by the 
salutary effect it is supposed generally to have on the constitution. 
A course of seven days is considered sufficient to affect the patient 
with its peculiar qualities. It is drank early in the morning and at 
meals, and has a slightly aperient quality. While drinking the water 
it is necessary, in the opinion of the natives, to observe a strict regi- 
men, eating nothing but dry wheaten cakes kneaded with the water of 
the spring, and occasionally a few grains of black pepper. When the 
actual course of drinking is over,.abstinence from salt in any form is 
enjoined for the seven following days. During the hot months it is 
visited chiefly by those who are affected by goitres. In the cold 
months it is found to be beneficial in scrofulous complaiats, as well. 
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as dropsy and rheumatism. Whentaken for rheumatic affections the 
body is said at first to swell and to subside after the water has been 
drunk the regulated time. Persons of ‘wealth, and.those who are not 
able to proceed to the spring, send for the water from a distance at the 
Proper season, in order to go throngh a course of it, There are no 
habitations near the spring of a permanent description. Those who 
resort to it, generally amounting to two or three hundred at a time, 
erect temporary sheds for themselves while they remain. The soil is 
ergillaceous, of a reddish bluetint.. Though situated near the source 
of the Lohend Khed, there appears to be no connection between the 
spring and that rivulet, excepting in the rainy season, when the inun- 
dation is stated to impair the efficacy of the water, and neutralise ita 
saline taste. The dimensions of the spring are about three feet broad 
and five deep. It is immediately on the frontier of the Ahalir and Han- 
‘dir territories. Lohand KAad forms the boundary between these two 
States, and flows into the Satlaj near Kiralpir in the valley of Mak- 
fowal above the town of Ropur. No sacred character seems to be 
“attached to the spring any more than the reverence. with which the 
Hindus are accustomed to regard these phenomena of nature in all 
situations. It does not appear to be frequented by any pilgrims, who 
are led to it from religious motives alone. The KAahir raja attempted 
some years ago to levy a tax on those who come to drink the water, 
but was diverted from his purpose by the advice of Captain Munnaz, 
to whose authority he was subject, for his possessions on the left 
bank of the Soffaj, ) : 

[The analysis of this and numerous other specimens of water will 
be given hereafter —J. P.] | | 

XIII.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 

| Wednesday Evening, the tat March, 1837. ° 
W. i. Macwscurax, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair, 
Mesers. J.M. Mrot. and W, Cracnorr, proposed at the last meeting, 





were ballotted for, and duly elected Members of the Se : 

H. Tonness, Esq. was proposed by Mr, H. T. Prusser, seconded by 
Mr. cig nig } . , fe | 
Col. Hezeva, proposed by Major Tayton, second by the Secretary, 

Ar. W. Strona, proposed by Me Bet, seconded by Dr. Witton! 
The Seeretar Sg ¢ Bishop of Cochin-China as an Honorary 
Member, aestel _ by Mr. W. H. Maoxacnres ;—referred to the Com. 
GpIb ltter from: Capthin: S8ican Royal 

‘Read a letter from Captain H. Hanwawess, Secretary to the Roya 
apn Society, acknowledging the receipt of oriental ‘works published 
by the Society. 5 Fe 

ud a letter from H, T. Parser, Esq. Secretary to the Government 

of Indian, General Department, communicating the following extract from 
a Letter, No.1, of 1836, from the Honorable the Court of Directors, dated 
the 14th September, 1836, 
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Para. 4. We learn from the Journal of the Ariatic Society that you ha 
recently transferred the European portion of the Books of the Library of 
College of Fort William to a Public Library in Calcutta, and the 
Works to the Asiatic Society of Bengal. We observe that this measure is made 
dependent upon our sanction, but as we are not aware of the reasons which 
recommended such a distribution, we refrain at present from issuing any direc- 
tions apon the subject. With regard to the manuscripts, however, it is probable 
that the collection sy a many copies of ecveral of the works or duplicates 
of those previously in the possession of the Asiatic Society; and we direct that 
in all such cases two copies be forwarded to we without awaiting the receipt of 
our decision open the arrangement which rou hove made for the distribution of 
the contents of the College Library. We, at the same time, desire that you cause 
to be prepared and forwarded to us by the first opportunity, a list of the several 
works, both European and Oriental, which are included in the arrangement now 
referred to. 

Ordered,—that a list be prepared of the works included in the Court's 
requisition, and that the manuscripts in question be separated for trans. 
mission home through the Government. 

‘The Secretary note the sale of 2,000 Rapees Compary's Paper with 
which the Printer’s bill had been discharged. 

‘Read o letter from Monsieur 8, L. Laporte, Secretary to the Linnwan 
Society at Bordecus, proposing a mutual correspondetice and interchange 
of objects of natural history, which M, Laponte also offera to individual 
members from his own rich collection of Zoology. 

Rend a letter from Professor Oram. Faanx of Munich, acknowledging 
the receipt of Orieutal works published by the Society, and suggesting a 
list of some of the principal Sanserit works whieh it would be desirable 
to undertake, on the completion of those now in hand. 

Mr. E. V. lewis presented on the part of the author, a duplicate of 
the Chronological hypothesis signed Vewrras, which was received from 
Fon Dieman’s Land some months ago. 


Dr. Wataion presented a continuation of the Meteorelogical Register 
kept at the Mauritius, by M. Joces Dessannis. | 
Mr, D. O. Dvas Somnut presented a finely illuminated copy of the 
Gulistin, supposed to have been copied for the emperor Avpnanazen at 
Hijipar, and lately belonging to the Begum Samaue's library, | 

Read aletter from J. Beno, Bsq., Seeretary to the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Calcutta, forwarding for presentation a copy of 
the ard vol, of ite Transactions. 

Mr. Jonannes AvpaL. presented a map of Armenia, published at 
Fenice, in 1778. nm 

Notice Historique sar Caances Tetrain, Esq. late President of the Societé 
of Natural Bune of Mauritius, by M. Goity Dessiusiae, Secretary to the 


es 


Soclety—presented by fhe anthor. - a = ee ee 
Narrative of the wreck of the Lady Munro on the isle of Amsferdem is 18%, 
—by Dr. MP Cosh, aie 


The following books were received from the booksellers : jock 
_.Buckiand’s Bridgwater Treatise, Geology and Mineralogy, Vola, I. and [T. 
 Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia: Foreign Statesman, Vol. ard. 

The following works translated and published by Mr. Lewis Da Costa, 
were presented on his part by Mr; Gronow Hina, 

 # vals, 4to, Elements of General History, in Hindéstanl. 

1 vol. ditto, The Book of Common Prayer, in Persian. 

I ditto, ditto, ditte, ditto, ditto, in Hindéstanh. 

1 ditto, vo. dirt, ditte, ditto, -—«s»=—sditts, 

J ditto, ditto, ditto, Abstract,  . _ ditta,.-—_—cdditta. 

1 ditto, dito. The Penal Code, in Persian. ing Leg 

1 ditto, dio, Regulations of Replerio and Sale, &c. of Landa, do. 
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Afuseum, 


_ Mr. Dvas Somane presented to the Society, through Dr. Bunt, the 
sword of her late Highness Begum Someone, which ehe had worn from the 
year 1778 to the day of her death, and which was always kept UY her bed. 
rth 


- Acollection of models of the human hand and foot in plaister of Paris, 
was presented on the part of Mr. C. W. Ssrrn. , 
Dr. Wom, Principal of Haghli College, intimated that he was desi- 
roug of forming a museum in connection with the Highli College, and 
— be happy to receive any duplicates which the & ciety might be 
The following memorandum and proposition were submitted by Cap- 
tain Consinguam:— . 


"Having been engaged during the past month in arranging the coins in the 
Cabinet of the Mite Eocicey, I beg to submit to the Memberaof the Society 
the following observations wpon their collection, . 


_ 1. The collection of coins belonging to the Asiatic Society is s0 exceedingly 
meagre in every series of coins that would be of uso to the historian and to the 
antiquary, and, at the same time, the individual specimens are so very poor in 
point of preservation, that the whole number of coins, which hare been many 
years in collection, is scarcely ape of the name ofa Cabinet. To prove 
the meagreness of the collection, 1. but to anbjoin a list of the coing now 
in the Cabinet of the Society, in which the only really valooble specimen is a 
geld coin of Manexona Gurta. | 


List of the Coins in the Society’s Cabinet, with their value. 
| Co."« Re. 
‘s Gold cain st geod Gurra, ee ee ee ee ce eee 
Dekkany gold hoona ; some small, others minutely small,...... 60 
7 Modern gold coins, chiefly Nipdlese, ...... &, tens Crier ae 
42 Indo-Seythic coins, including some rudely executed base gold 
, CON os evn ergs ntcnte oreret ites peccale are, 50 
26 Grecian, Arsakian and Sassanidan, ao Tere rik Co a eer a is P| 
30 Misalman end Nipdlese silver coins, 6. .....ccececsceecseacec 30 
(227 Misalmdn pice, all exceedingly comnon, excepta Mahmad, .. 11 
eal acre shoe aostly modern and wanting inscriptions—nearly 
wor SP PtP ete ed ee ee te So ae ee ee ee & 
115, small silver coins—punch marks and Variha series, ail bad, seca 35 
156 Chinese and Japanese, ...0....0000cecesceteechecsccesesias  & 
25 Coutinontal silver coing,.. ae ee ead bk eke es ee ) aerate ee ee Cy ms 
2 221 Roman coins, POSTUS EE Cd ease ease seetas anne Pe hPhs Oe aes te ee 120 


i 










446 
Z. Itisa fact, which must be known to most of the Members, that the Socie- 
ty’s collection has not been incrased during the last two or even three years by 
the addition of a single coin; or, in other words, that since private individuals 
‘have commenced the collection of coins, there have been few, if any, pre- 
_Seuted to the Society's Museom: most persons finding more pleasure in 
_ obliging a friend, by theme to him any coins that they may pick up, than 
“dm btey fis their public real by making a donation of them to the Society, I 
‘therefore beg to propose, —— * 
_ As the Society's Cabinet has sot been increased during the Inet three youre 
by the donation of a single coim, and, as from the number of private individuals 
now collecting coins, there is but little likelibood of aoy donations being made 
for the future,— mate 
That the Society do cither increase their collection of coins by purchasing 
uch os may offer from time to time, in order that their Cabinet, at present 
nearly valueless, may be useful to the Antiquary is the elucidation of doubtful 
points in history—"~ 
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Or, that the Society do sell their present incomplete collection to the highest 
bidder, and apply the proceeds either to furnishing the Museum with subjects 
more generally interesting or with furniture indispentably necessary. 

The genera 1 opinion of the Meeting was adverse to the sale of the 
Society's Cabinet, its preservation being no source of expense ; and 
it was to be hoped opportunities might occur of rendering it more 
gor ig and rich. | 

Mr. Bent, submitted the following communication on the subject of 
the statistical inquiries suggested by the Ro al Asiatic Society, The 
author was thanked by the Chairman for his offer to draw up 4 series of 
papers on staple products of India, and his note was ordetal tebe made 
over to the Statistical Committee. 

To James Painser, Esq. 
, Secretary, Asiatié Society. 

1m, 

Il have read with much satisfaction a pamphiet presented af the last Meeting 
of this Society, containing a highly interesting paper drawn up by the Right 
Honorable Hout Mackencie, aod Joun Fonnes Korie, Esq, ** having for its 
chee the formation of a Committee of Agriculture and Trade in relation to 

Conceiving, with advertence to the circular, which accompanied this pam- 
phiet, from the Right Honorable Sir Atexawpen Jonxsrox, Chairman of the 
Committee of Correspondence of the Royal Asiatic Society, that any informa- 
tion derived from suthentic sources, however incomplete, will be table, I 
feel desirous to become a hamble laborer ino field in which I have, from my 
arrival io India (16 years) felt peculiar interest ; by submitting to the Society, 
for tranamission to the Committee of Correapoodence in England, if approved 
and deemed worthy, the results of information | have endeavoured faithfully to 
collect on the varions productions of India. 

It may be deemed presumption in me to propose to myself this task, In the 
face of so serious an imputation as is borne on the circular in question; viz. 
‘} Pew in India know what England requires ; and none of the lights of modern 
science hating been applied to the agriculture of the former country (India), its 
productive powers have, as yet, been very imperfectly developed.” 

However undeniable this position is, 1 hope it may be conceded that there are 
those in Todia, who are equally ready te iim rt the little information they do 
possess on the subject which is to eugage the attention of the Committee of 
Correspondence, as the members of that Committee can possibly be to collect and 
arrange it. . | 

leprae with the importance of, and great advantage likely to be derived 
from, a share of public attention being paid to Statistics in this country, T'en- 
deavoured to draw notice to the project of forming a Society, by a communica- 
tion which appeared in the Fadia Garefte of the 15th or 16th of August, 1334, 
oder the signature of ‘A Friend fo Joprovement ;"" and | gow rejoice that, 
although I failed in attracting attention to the scheme, the matter has been 


recently taken up by an able Cominittee of this Society, for the purpose of 


oting and condensing statistical information generally. My 

I mention this circumstance only that | may not be thought to write for 
writing’s sake, or to offer suggestions aod make promises that are frequ i 
made on the impulse of the moment when any new scheme it adopte thowt 
dae deliberation, or without thoroughly understanding the mature of the obliga. 
tion, 1 have studied the subject long, and the longer my reflections are brought 
to bear on Tndinn Statistics, so much the greater is my desire to be of the least 
service in endeavoring to develope the resources of this country. And the only 
excuse | can venture to offer for having been ao long a silent aad useless observer, 
is the fact experience has taught me, that to publish informetion of utility at 
one’s own expense in Jodia, is a serious and affair ; while, to throw away 
information, or give it to those who do nota | 


eit, is an equally unprokt- 


~ able tusk. 


‘A depository has now been opened for the reception of all useful communica- 
tions by the formation of two Committees almost simultaneously, for the same 
parpose, and these at a distance of some 15,000 wiles (row each other,—a coin. 
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cidence which ought to convince the most sceptical of the demand for informa. 
tien, by oo means searce, but which, for the reasons I have stated, has been 
kept beck br eome, scattered to the winds by others, or carefully locked up in 
Government offices; and now in the rear 1837, when any question in political 
economy is agitated, there ig notin all [india a book of general reference. What 
is the consequence? A question that in England would be settled in a month, 
requires in India at least a year to collect. data on which to frame a report. 
Now, the lewst advantage that may be expected from the labors of these 
Committees, will be a ready reference to all matters relating to political econo. 
my. and a sare guide to future legislation, Instead of groping in the dark, and 
se-king information from numerous and dowhtfal sources, it would be found 
earefally collected and condensed from the best authorities at one and the same 


oo grand a design could not be compassed by any one individual, even were 
his whole time and attention devoted to its accomplishment, and life ten times 
ite present span, Butin the hands of a Committers there is no reason to appre- 
hend failure, and I think, thet as soom as the objects of the Committee are 
dufficiently explained and made known, there are many who will willi ogly aod 
zealously contribate all they canto the general fund. | 
_ Without taking up more of the Society's time, (and I beg pardon for this 
intrusion,) T may merely odd that I shall be glad to undertake a series of ess 
on the principal productions of India, For example, [ would begin with “* Cof- 
fon," which, as Mr. Hort Macugwrre justly observes, “* had become almost o 
pecessary of life to a large proportion of our manufacturers: and it was feare 
ful to think how much we depended for it on @ single source of supply.’ 

Without meaning to question the accuracy of this argument, I think I could, 
without maoch difficulty, shew, that the English manufacturer ia pot so en- 
tirely dependent on a single source, as it is generally supposed; for these 
deductions were drawn from what India Ags produced—not | what India 
ean and may produce, : 

2. 1 would endearonr to point out the obstacles that have existed to improving 
an article now of such vast commercial importance: and how these obstacles 
ean be best removed, 

3. What the capabilities of this country are, suppos if political events com- 
pelled the British manufacturer to depend for supplies of cottan on India alone. 

4. The average prices of Indian cotton in oglish market for the lust 
twenty years, contrasted with those of American and other foreign grown cotton. 

5. That India is capable, under ordinary care and encouragement, of main- 
taining « successful competition in the British market with any foreign country. 

6. ‘The probable quantity of land fa Todi formerly Occupied by cotton, 
which has heen thrown ont of cultivation, by the great influx of British Twist, 
ood the extent to which this cultivation may brought back by introducing a 
faperior etepie and improved mode of culture, 2 

These remarks would be founded on sound calculations deduced from tabulae 
alatements, as well as actual experiment, and not ou theoretical argumentation. 

Coffom, os | bate eaid, would be the subject of niy first emaj—which would | 
be followed by « similar statistical view of our Indian Silk trade, ‘Sugar would 
thirdly cnogage my attention, aud so On watil the list of staples had been com- 

leted . 


: Frum these should descend into the hitherto less explored, though not less 
interesting regives of agriculture, and try to discover whether there are not 
many productions now Irft entirely to nature, that could not, with a little atten. 
tion, be rescoed from unmerited oblivion, and brought to form a valuable addi- 
tion to the Materia Medica, and to the present list of exportable products. 

1 have the honor to be, &c., 


Joum Bax. 
x Physical, ; ; 
A very nal stuffed specimen of the Ornithorynchus paradoxua was 
presented hy 3 


_ Calentta, 23rd Febrvery, 1837. 


r. E. V. [nwin. 

A letter from Lieutenant N. Vicany, dated Sydney, 28th October, 
1836, Atel his having tlispatched, under cure of Captain Davipeon 
of the Lady Kennaway, a box coutuiuing a series of the fossil abelis of 
Vew South Wales, | 
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Captain Epwann H. Hara, Commodore on the Surat station, pre- 
sented a box of fossil bones from the Perim island in the Gulf of Combvy, 
which he had procured after much difficulty expressly for the Society. 

Among these are several very perfect bones—an alligator’s Lead differing 
from. that sent by Lientenant Fo.taamwes—a buffalo's born—ao very large ver- 
tebra—a well preserved mastodon'’s tooth im iron-sand conglomeraic— and 
Bumerous other fragmenta. 

Captain A. Bunwes’ series of the geology and fossil conchelocy of the 
Chari range in Cutch, arrived since last meeting, was laid on the table. 

“© These specimens” (Captain Bonxes writes) ‘are duplicates of what 1 for- 
warded to the Geological Society of London about six montha ago. Professor 
Lrece hed cursorily looked over them, ond a friend wrifes of some others 
which had been sent from the same spot: * Mr. Lowsoane is decidedly of opinion 
| that the fossils are much wore diferent specifically from European secondary 
fossils, than those received from Cufch a few years ago,'” : 

The principal varictirs of these shells, are aketched in the arcompanying plate, 
(ix.) but it is impossible, from the imperfection of most of them ia essential 
parts, to name them with accuracy... ) 

From the CAari hills, Gg. 4, 0 large baccioum (7) 8 inches long ;—ammaonites 
of several specied (1, 2,) enclosed in wacken balls,—sometimes mineralized with 
a fine red ochre: belemaites, 3, occurring with and toclosed in bivalves [1], 12, 
14 ;—ostrea, two varieties, 9 and 10. From MWogne, east of Bhooj, the same 
abelly conglomerate, containing a variety of bivalves, 11, 15 and 16; pecten 16 
and 17 (area?) with large ammonites, &o. From Lisrpud, the principal sivelia 
are nummulites 5, 6, 7,—aome curiously curved in saddle form ;—and smell 
egg-shaped radiata, 9, pentacrinites? | 

The geological matrix of the Chariand Wagne specimens is a yellow ochre- 
ous limestone similar'te the Lithographic stone from Jesuimir : owe specimen 
has wuch the appearance of oolite. Also crystallized sulphate of lime, vesien- 
lar basalt with geolites and green carth, septariam irom clay, iron sand, and 
fossil wood. Sat fonds 2 iia @) 

From Hyderabad ; | um oryet. compact sandstone and [as (7). 

Ware Vesti Daas granite, passing iota sandstone basalt— decom. 
porcd felepar. ' 

Balmer, south of Jesuimir; sienite lithomargic conglomerate, white 
porcelain clay, red ochre balls. 

Lisepuf ; light clayey limestone—and porous basalt. 

Pacchom island: sandstone and coarse pebbly conglomerate, yellow lime- 
atone and gypsum, as before. 

Naitra; o basaltic grit. EG: | 

Tramioc, six miles N. W. of BAooj : fron pyrites. 

Toomra ; porous red iron clay. 


Angier; hillocks of wacken pebbly conglomerate, same as from Mujjul s 


and close-grained hasalt from a cone 200 feet high. _ 


Diarniyo ; iron veins in sand, worked as an ore; fossil trunk of a tree 
‘MAur; lithomarge, yellow clay, iron congiomera 


Badra; continuation of the yellow limestone, with peetens and ¢ythe- 


Fiat low hillocks of a 
The volcanic feld of this prov 
much to be regretted that Capt 


porous light grey voleanic tuffa. 
grees Pe eximinstion—and it is 






hear of fresh researches and discoveries, — ones se cahihen 
Dr. Peansow read a memorandum on the geur and in justificrtion 
of the name given to the specimen of the former in th Society's museum. 
(This note and Mr. Evan's, read at the last wecting, will be published in 
our next.—Ep.] 
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THE ASIATIC SOCTETY. 
No. 63.—March, 1837. 


1.—Remarks on M. Scurecet's objections to the restored editions of 
the Alif Leila, or Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. By ‘Henny 

Torrens, Esg. B. A. and of the Inner Temple, 8. C. 8. 

At the time of the purchase of the Macan MS. by Mr. Brown- 
tow, several of the most distinguished Arabic scholars in this part 
of India registered in this journal their opinion of its value. The 
style of the language was declared to be singularly pure, the narra- 
tive spirited and graphic, and the collection of stories enriched with 
many tales either perfectly new to European readers, or else given 
in a form very different from that under which they have been hither- 
to known, garbled and abridged by the carelessness of translators, 
or by imperfection of the MSS. whence they were translated. Since 
the publication of the opinions above alluded to, a letter addressed 
by Mons. De Scacecet to Mons. le Baron DeSacr, apon the subject 
of the thousand and one cn aoe has excited some attention in Calewtta, 
with reference especially to the supposed excellence of the Macan 
MS. Mons. De ScuLEGEL has asserted of these celebrated tales 
generally, that many, if not most of them, are plagiarized from a 
Sanscrit original, and that others are “intercalated” stories, taki 
their rise in neither India nor Arabia. Hence he concludes that ‘the 
greater the number of tales, the more frequent the plagiaries and 
intercalations ; and such being the case, “we may be assured,” he 
says, “that the most voluminous edition of the thousand and one 
nights will be the worst.” Without stopping to weigh the soundness 
of this line of argument, based on a petitio principii, and inducing a 
most inconclusive conclusion, it is worth while (the attack being so 
sweeping) to assume the validity of this reasoning, ond prove the 

¥ 
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strength of Mons. Ds Scuugax.’s position by examining the instances 
with which he supports it. If his conclusion be a true one, then the 
Macan MS. must be the worst instead of the best- form of the 
thousand and one nights hitherto discovered, for it is ‘the most 
voluminous :"" the first five nights in this MS. for instance, contain 
the matter of the first seventeen nights of Gautann’s edition, and an 
additional tale, entirely new, besides. In deference to so celebrated 
a. literatist as Mons. Scutecern, it is proper to consider what he 
advances attentively, and, keeping strictly to the letter of his argu- 
ments, to refute them, if possible, by their own assertions. It will not 
be perhaps difficult. to show that the eritic’s reasons for the adoption 
of the above opinion are remarkable rather for ingenuity than sound. 
ness, or to prove by demonstration that the new tales. of a‘ most 
voluminous" edition may bear not only the. stamp of originality, 
but also strong internal evidence that they are indigenous to drabia. 
_ Mons. DeScotnar. supposes that the tales of the thousand and 
one nights could never have been popular with Mussulmans, owing 
to the multitude of supernatural beings of different kinds crowded 
into them, there being, he says, “ scarcely another step hence to the 
doctrine of polytheism.” In expressing this opinion, Mons. De 8. 
has entirely forgotten the extreme superstition of the: followers 
of the Prophet with respect to the existence of jinns, (both believers 
and accursed,) ghols, wfreets, and many other classes of imaginary 
beings, each distinguished hy some peculiarity of character and 
habits. These are introduced in multitudes in the tales in accordance 
with the ordinary Arab superstitions which obtain most credit with 
the most bigoted Mussulmans, They are introduced with most 
liberality in some of the tales abounding especially in the expressions 
of religious feeling, and the believing spirits invariably make use of 
the ordinary devotional phrases so constantly in the mouth of on 
Arab. They are introduced not on the dignus vindice nodws principle 
as what Mons. De S. calls ** semi-deities ;” they take part in the action 
of the story, and from their stupidity are the butts of the superior 


to an Arab shape from a heathen original, they appear to be theme 
selves the surest proofs of the Arabian extraction of the stories they 
figure in. Mons. Ds 8.'s determination to prove the Indian origin of 
many of the tales has led him to the singular supposition that a 
people whose manners they faithfully depict, and whose superstitions 
they embody, that a people whose very language bears testimony to 
their passion for fiction, (the same word being employed in Arabic 
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to express conversation and the relation of stories) would neglect such 
tales even though indigenous to their fatherland because the excess 


of supernatural agency in them savoured of “ polytheism!" _ 


- With reference, however, to the objection by Mons. De 8. on the 
point of plagiurised tales, and his attempt to prove the plagiary by — 
anachronisms, an expression in the story of the fisherman and the 
jinn in the Macan MS. may be cited, not inopportanely, as giving 
some index to the date at which it was originally composed. The 
jinn is deseribed os having been shut in a jar for “ one thousand and 
eight fuadred years" from the time of Sotomos, the son of Davin. 
Now this tale with one of Mons. De 5S.'s “ semi-deifies” in it, whom 
he supposes importations into Aredia from an idolatrous source, and 
abominations in the eyes of orthoJox Mussulmans, was by the above 
account composed during the third century of the Hejira, at the very 
height of Museulman orthodoxy. 

Arguing on the supposition of the transmutation of most of the 
tales from heathen originals, Mons. Dx 5S. proceeds to point out how 
the Koran might have been introduced instead of the Vedas, and the 
name of Hasoun tt Rasweso made to supersede that of Vicrama- 
pityA: and with reference to the introduction of that Khalif's name, 
he cites the expression in the commencement of the thousand and 
one nights, “the chronicles of the Sassanians” as constituting a 
palpable anachronism. Now the expression quoted does not exist 
in the Macan MS.: the words ore a Aing among kings descended from 
the dynasty of Sassan ; and the mention of Islamism among descendants 
from Sassanian princes does not appear to be in any way anochro- 
nous. Again, Mons. Dw S. has ingeniously discovered in the four 
colors of the fish, (vide the tale of the fisherman) who in their 
natural shape were a population of Christians, Jews, Mussulinans, 
and Idolaters, a type of the four castes of the Hindoos ; for, says be, 
“the metamorphosis in the original was brought about by a jeu de 
mots; verna in the Sanserit signifying cofowr as well as castes” T lis 
will hardly hold: good when we look to the Arabic wherein special 
mention is made of the different religions of the men transmuted i into 
fish of different colors. Now the Hindas have, it is true, four prin- 
ciphl castes, bot their refigion is a common onc. Another instance 
on which much stress is laid by Mons. Dg 5S. of the internal evidence 
of an Indian extraction offered by the tales is cited from the tale of 
the king and the physician, ‘The position is this. 1. The king is 
poisoned by a MS, 2, Some Indian MS. are saturated with a solu- 
tion of orpiment to protect them from insects. 3. No other MSS. are 
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so saturated. 4. This was, therefore, an Indian MS. thus prepared) — 
5. This was, therefore, an Indian king. 6. This was, therefore, aif 
Indian story. The answer to this somewhat illogical sorties ie—IT 
That an Indian king turning-over an Indian M5. would not, as did 
the king in the story, have exposed himself to the chance of being 
poisoned. 2. That the supposition of the Ms. being an ordinary 
Indian. MS. would utterly take away the moral of the tale. 3. That 
(as the tale tells us) the supposed MS, was no M5. at all, for " the king 
turned over six leaves, and looked upon them, amd found nothing 
written vpon them,” which induces a further search into the book, 
end a more certain death in consequence. But perhaps a literal 
translation of the latter part of the story from the Arabic of the 
Macan MS. will best show the futility of Mons, De §.'s argument, 
the moral of the tale being the retrilration inflicted by the victim on 
_ the oppressor by means of the knowledge he is in the commencement 
said to possess of “ all modes of healing, and of Aurting.” 
Extract from the Story of the Physician and the King. a 
“And after this the executioner stepped forward, and rolled his eyes 
fiercely, and drew his sword, and said, * Give the word ;' and the physi- 
cian wept, and said tothe king, ‘Spare me, spare me, for the love of 
God, and kill me not, or God will kill thee,” and commenced ore 
neously reciting, 


‘Ef T live no man I'll profit; if 1 perish earse for me 
All the good, wheo I'm no more, with every curse of infamy. 
I was kindly; others cruel; they were prospergus; I lost all; 
, And benevoleoce hath made me mnster of a ruined bali*.’ 
Then said the physician to the king,‘ This is the return I meet fcoun get 
you return me the reward of the crocodile.” Then said the king, ‘ And 
what is the tale of the crocodile?” The physicinn replied, ‘ It is not. posi- 
ble for me to tell it,.and | in this state ; and os God is with you, spare 
meas God will spare you.’ So then the physicinn wept with exceeding 
weeping, and certain of the king's private attendants arose, and said, ‘ Ob! 
king, grant us the life of this physician, for we have not seen him com 
mit one fault towards you, and we have not seen him sive as healing you 
from your disease, which baffled all physicians and men of science.” ‘Then 
said the king to them, ‘ You know not the cause of my putting to death 
4 physician and this = that if [spare him, surely | myself am doomed 
= 
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to death without w doubt, for by healing me of the disease which I had 
by something held in the hand, surely it is possible he may slay me with 
something given me to smell; hence I fear lest he kill me, and take a 
bribe for doing it ; since he is a spy, and has come hither for no end bat 
to compass my death; so there is no help for it,—die he must, and after 
that I shall be assured of my own life.” Then said the physician, ‘ Spare 
me, spare me, for the love of God, and kill me not, or God will kill you." 
Now when the physician, Ob ufreet, knew for certain that the king would 
put him to death without a doubt, he said to him, ‘ Ob king, if there is 
no help for it, but that 1 must die, then grant mea space that | may go 
down to my house, and appoint my people and my kindred where they 
may bury me,and thet | may relieve my soul from its obligations, and 
distribute my bouke of medicine, And I have a book, rarest of the rare; 
Loffer itto you nan offering; keep it as treasure in your treasury. 
Then said the king to the physician, ‘ What is in this book?” He replied, 
« Things countless beyond the power of computation ; and as a small por- 
tion of the secrets that are in it, if you directly after you cut off my head 
open three leaves of it, and read three lines of the page on your left hand, 
then the head will speak with you, and give you answers to every ques- 
tion which you ask it.’ So the king wondered with exceeding wonder and 
shrugged with satisfaction and said, * Oh physician, what! direetly I cut 
off your head will you speak tome?” He answered, ‘ Even so, 0 king.’ 
So replied the king, * This is a strange matter,” and forthwith sent him 
away closely surrounded by a guard; and the physician went down to his 
house, and performed all his obligations on that day, and on the next day 
he went up to the king's hall of andience ; and the umeers and ministers 
and chamberlains and deputies in office and the supporters of the state 
went up also, the whole of them, and the presence chamber was as a flow. 
er bed of the garden: and lo! the physician came up into the presence 
chamber and stood before the king surrounded by guards, and with him 
he had an old volume, and s bottle for holding antimony, and in ita powder: 
and he sat down and said, ‘Give me ao charger,’ and they gave him a 
charger; and he poured the powder upon it, and spread it out, and said, 
‘Oh king, take this book and open it not until you have cut off my head, 
and immediately you have cut it off, place it on this charger, and order ite 
will stop flowing ; then open the book.’ So the king gave orders for the 
(cutting off the physician's bend and took the hook; and the executioner 
arose, and struck the physician's meck with the sword, and placed the head 
in the middle of the charger, and threw it upon the powder, then the blood 
stopped flowing, and the physic! Dooban opened his eyes, and said, 
‘Open the book, O king ;* so the king opened the book, and found the 
leaves stuck together, so he put his finger to his mouth, and moistened it 
with his tongue and opened the first leaf, and the second, and the third, 
and each leaf did not open but with much trouble ; so the king turned over 


six leaves and looked upon them, and found nothing written upon them. 


Then said the king, ‘O physician, there is nothing written upon these,’ 
and the physician replied, ‘ Tyrn over more still; so he turned over three _ 
more, and there bad but a short space elapsed before the drugs penetrated 
his system at one time and on the instant, for the book was poisoned, and — 
forthwith the king began to be conyulsed, and cried out, and said, ‘ The 
poison has penetrated me,’ and the head of the physician Dooban began 


to repeat extemporancoualy, ag 
* They issued savage mandates, but not long 4 
Survived they ia thelr cruelty, for lo! wlll. 
"Twas but a little; ond the mandate was not. <j 
Had they done justice, justice were dooce them— <> * 
But they did ill, and evil was their portion ; ails 
Aud fortune turned against them, strongly armed ‘ 
With acts of woe and trouble. Thos they passed hence, , 
And the mute eloquence of their condition mt 


Repeated to them, ‘* This is your reward.— halt 

) Blame sot the retribution!" ' “a 
(So goes the tale); #0 when the physician's head finished its speech, the 
king fell down on the instant a dead corpse.” ——s 





F , ; 
~The above extract will give some idea of the literal style of a tale 


so popular tinder GatLawo's paraphrase, but expressed in the Macan 
MS. (as will be observed on comparison) much more in detail, and 
more graphically, 

There remains now but to allude to Mons. Da Scutwont's ri 
ing assertion, that the more voluminous the edition of the thousand 
and one nights the worse will it be. The best reply to this will be : 
the.citation of a new tale forming part of the recital of the fourth — 
nightin the Macan MS. It offers a fair occasion for the formation — 
of a jodgment on Mons, De S.’s sweeping assertion, for it has oever 
been found save inthis soluminous edition, and is now translated of 


a 
= 


The Story of the King Sundabad, oe 


“Tt is said that there was a king among the kings of Fars, who was fond: 
always a certain hawk near him, which he let not be separated from hiny 
by.night nor by day; and all night long he had it sitting on his hand, and 
Whenever he rose. up-to hunt he took the bird with him. And hemade — 
for it a.cup of gold hung round its neck, to give it to drink out-of. Now 
it fell out ns. the king was sitting, bebold the chief fuleoner began to fy 

‘ ! king of the age, these are the days fur going forth to hunt.’ Them — 
on ‘a ordered that, they should set forth, and took the hawk on his: 


hand ; and they journeyed till they arrived at an open plain, and negt 
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struck out the circle for the battu, and forthwith » doe antelope came 
within the circle. ‘Then said the king, ‘Over whose head the antelope 
shall leap and get away, that man will T kill.’ Then they narrowed the 
circle of the battu about it, and, behold, the antelope came before the 
king's station and stood firm on its hind legs, and gathered in its fore feet 
to its breast, as if about to kiss the earth before the king; so the king 
bowed his head in acknowledgment to the antelope; then it bounded 
over hia head, and took the way of the desert. Now it happened that 
the king saw his attendants winking and pointing at him, #0 he said, ‘Ho! 
vuzeer, what are my attendants saying?” The vuzeer replied, * They 
say you proclaimed that over the head of whomaoever the antelope should 
leap, that man shall be put to death.” Then said the king, * By the life 
of my head, surely 1 will follow her up till I reach her ;’ so the king set 
forth in pursuit of the antelope, and gave not over following her till she 
reached a hill among the mountains. Then the antelope made as she 
would cross a ravine, so the king cast off his hawk at her; and the bird 
drove its talons into her eyes, to blind and bewilder her, and the king 
threw his mace at her and struck her so as to roll her over. Then he dis- 
mounted, and cut her throat and flayed her, and hung the carcass to the 
pummel of his saddle, Now it was the time for the mid-day sleep, and 
the plain was parched and dry, nor was water to be met with in it; and 
the king was thirsty, and his horse also; so he went about searching for 
water, and he saw a tree dropping water, as it were clarified butter, 
Now the king wore gloves of the hide of a beast of prey, and he took the 
cup from the hawk’s neck, and filled it with that water, and set down the 
water before the bird, and lo! the hawk struck the cup with its talons, 
and overturned it. So the king took the cup a second time, and caught 
the drops of water as they were falling until he filled it, for be thought 
the hawk was thirsty; so he set the cup before it, but she struck it with 
her talons and upset it. Then the king was annoyed with the hawk, and 
got upa third time, and filled the cup, and put it before his horse, but the 
hawk overturned it with its wings; then sald the king, ‘The Lord take 
you, you unluckiest of birds! you keep me from drinking, and keep 
yourself from drinking, and keep the horse from drinking!" So he atrack 
the hawk with his sword, and cut off its wing, but the hawk began lifting 
up its head, and saying by signa, ‘ Look at what is beneath the tree.’ 
Then the king lifted up his eyes, and saw below the tree a young snake, 
a poisonous one, and this which was dropping from the tree was its poison. 
Then the king repented him of having cut off the hawk's wing, and arose 
until he arrived at his tent within the hour, and be gave the antelope to 
the cook, and said to him, ‘Take, and make this ready.” So the king 
sat down in his chair, and the hawk on bis hand, and the bird struggled 
gaspingly, and died. Then the king cried out, wailing and lamenting for 
having slain the hawk, and it was the cause of saving him from death ! 
And this is what occurred in the story of the king Sundubad.” 
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The above short tale is valuable as answering more than one of 
Mons. De §.'s arguments. It contains instances of the same power 
of description and habit of close observation which form the princi- 
pal charm of the known tales. Any one who has been in’ the custom 
of watching the antelope, or obeerving the natural motions of the 
hawk, will recognise the action of the one and the other faithfully 
described in the attitudes common to them when scared or excited. 
The mention too of Awking the antelope proves the story to be purely 
Arabian ; no other nation but the Arab using the hawk against large 
animals. The Persian hawks the hare, but only the Arab flies his 
bird at the antelope. ‘Thus then, so far from the additions to the “ most 
voluminous” edition being the cause of its deterioration, as unnatu- 
rally adapted from foreign sources to Arab manners, the very first 
of those additions is found to be a spirited tale describing graphically 
and naturally the progress of passion, (excited originally by a trifle, 
and ending in the blind commission of an act of ingratitade) and 
giving indisputable evidence of an Arab origin. 

The judgment of those infinitely better qualified than myself to 
pronounce on the merits of the Macan MS. ia, it: js submitted, 
fully supported by the result of this brief inquiry. ‘The translation 
having been mode literally from the Arabic, this will account for a 
singularity of expression which may be displeasing to most readers. 
In undertaking to introduce the new tales to the English reader, 1 
would be glad to avail myself of opinions upon the expediency of 
holding to this style of translation, or adopting one more consonant 
with European idioms. 

[Nore.—As far as we may be allowed to be capable of judging én wuch « 
point, we think our correspondent's atyle of expression is particularly felicitous 
and suitable to the work, of which we are happy to see this public acknowledg. 
ment of his having uodertaken the translation, Co ae 

We had rather that the stories should retain the terseness, the simplicity, the 
very turns of expression as well as of idea so peculiar to the language as to the 
literature of Arabia, than that they should be dressed up in the uncongenial dis. 
guise of modern idiom however elegant. There is at the same time sothing, in 
the style adopted, repugnant to our ears, already familiar from childhood with the 
oriental plraseology of the translated ecriptures :—bat, on the contrary, the 
total foreignness and antiquity of the incidents and reflections, and the admixture 
of the supernatural, now discarded from our own works of fiction, seem to acquire 
aupport and harmony from 4 corresponding style of diction. We need only refer 
the reader to the parallel passages quoted in the Minute on the Macan MS. by 
Dr. Muu (vol. V. page 598) to prove the great superiority of tone and keeping, 
ay an artist would say, in the strict dry nervous copy of the original, as eon’ 
trasted with the smoothened, mannerized, and totally Frenchified, though in many 
respects pleasing, picture of M. Taenv Tizx.—Ep.] | 
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TL,—Journal of Captain C. M. Wane's voyage from Lodiana fo Mithan 
kot by the river Satlaj, on his Mission to Lahor and Bahdwulpur in 
1832-93. By Lieut. F. Macxgsow, 14th Regt. N. I. , 
On the Sth December, after some days spent in constructing 


temporary locks on the nala, and here and there widening and deep- 


ening its channel, the boats arrived at its mouth and entered the 

river Saffoj about a mile above the village of Wallipera. | 
Our fleet consisted of eight boats, three built by Captain Waps at 

Lodiana for the accommodation of the mission, after the model of 


those used on the river Revd ; one of a similar construction, the property 


of Lodiena merchants, also built at Lodiana ; two common Satlay ferry 


boats, belonging to Lodiana baniahs; and two small boats with oar, 


for the convenience of communicating with the shore and taking the 
bearings of the reaches of the river. 

The Ravi bouts are flat-bottomed, and nearly square fore and aft, 
with the prow and stern slightly rnised : those built at Lodiuna varied 
in length from fifty to fifty-five feet, and in breadth from eleven to 
twelve feet, having a depth of two and a half to two and three quar- 
ters feet. They drew, when not laden, from ten to fifteen inches water, 
and going down the stream in the actual atate of the river were capa- 
ble of carrying from two hundred and fifty to three hundred maunds, 

The ferry boats in use in this part of the Satlaj are not much better 
than rafts, from which they differ little in appearance. They are very 
broad at the stern, and terminate in a point at the prow, which is carried 
up high into the air. Although calculated for no other purpose, they are 
well adapted to the transport of hackeries and cattle across the river ; 
the side planks being low, laden hackeries are easily lifted over them 
into the boats; or the ground at the ghét is raised to a level with 
them, and the time lost in embarkation and disembarkation is com- 
paratively trifling. Accidents to cattle can seldom occur, as they are 
able to step into the boats without difficulty, and no space being” 
Jost in cross beams or partitions, a great number can be acc mmodated 
eae er ety 3 at, 

Wailipura ie a small village, containing from thirty to forty mud 
hovels ; it belongs to Sirdar Farren Sinon Avawatta. We remained 
there on the 9th in expectation of the urrival of a party of Maha-raja 
Ranai't Sinon’s irregular horse, which was to escort the boats along 
the left bank of the river, he aR | 

é he breadth of the river at this point, where not intersected by 
sand banks, measured two bandred and fifty yards. The deep channel 
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under the left banks gave from fourteen to fifteen feet water, which 
decreased to seven and six feet within twenty yards of the shore, 
beyond which it was extremely shallow. 

From Ropur, where the Satlaj enters the plains to where it is joined 
by the Lodiana nala, it may be said to have run a course of near fifty 
miles. At Ropur ite bed consists of large smooth pebbles mixed with 
a slimy mud ; after leaving that place it runs over a loose sandy soil 
through a flat country, and during this part of its course the present 
left bank is generally low. There is a high bank passing close under 
Chomkeur, Halolpur, Mdchiwdra tum, and Lediana, which points out 
the old channel. This is now pretty nearly the course of the small 
nafa, which rises in the marshy ground between Ropur and Chamkaur, 
and enters the Saflaja little above Wallipura. The slip of land between 
it'and the present channel of the Satiaj varies in breadth from eight 
to two miles and less: it it low and much intersected with nalazs, 
most of which are without water during the greater part of the year ; 
but their beds and banks retain a degree of moisture when the rest 
of the country is parched and dried up, and afford an abundant 
supply of grass of a good quality within a convenient distance from 
the cantonment of the troops, 

The right bank from Ropur downwards is generally high and the 
face of the country elevated, sloping gradually from the hills, which 
recede northwards, towards the river, near which it is much broken 
and cut up by ravines. Own both sides the country is tolerably open and 
free from heavy jungle, but on the right sparingly cultivated. Water 
is found much nearer the surface on the left than on the right bank, 
and cultivation is more uniform. There is a tract of grass jungle on 
both sides of the river near Chamkaur; it forms excellent pasture for 
buffaloes which are numerous and particularly large. Wild hogs are 
sometimes found in this vicinity : they come from the hills on the 
opposite side, and swim the river at night to feed on the sugar-cane, 

The tamarisk jangle is seen in small quantities ‘near the river at 
Talore, and even higher up, but never grows to any considerable 
height, and is thin and straggling : the soil left by the overflowing of 
the river in which it chiefly grows, does not appear to have acquired 
that richness which it is said to possess at a greater distance from the 
river's source. ri 
‘During the cold weather when at its lowest, the Satlaj is fordable 
in Many places between Ropur and Lodiana, and even to its junction 
with the Béus ; but it can no where be forded in a direct line: it is 
necesmary to follow the shoals or sand banks, which make the passage 
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circuitous and tedious ; and owing to the numerous quicksands, it must 
always be considered an’ affair of danger for bodies troops. to 
at t. As the sands are constantly shifting, the fords also are 
liable to change. | 
\ Tam not aware of the exact number of boats between Kopur and 
Lodiana. ‘The principal ghiits or ferries are those opposite to Riuhon, 
Miachiwara and Fabor ; the two first lie in the route from Jdgedri on 
the Jumnaa to Amrifsir, and a considerable traffic passes by them. 
There may be sixteen boats at Réhon and eight at Machiwdre. The 
‘ghat at Fabor has upwards of fourteen, and is also much frequented, 
lying in the direct route from Ambala through Lodiana to Amritair 
or Lalidr, ‘There is alao a ghat at Kirana, which may have eight 
oats, and another near Ropwr which has four. Besides the boats at 
the chats there are a few scattered here and there at the different 
villages on the banks of the river belonging to the zemindars, ond 
used by them for the convenience of crossing to and fro, and trans- 
porting grain and firewood. 
On the morning of the 10th we left MWallipera- The river was 
swollen and maddy from rain, which had fallen higher up during the 
two previous days, and which somewhat increased the rapidity of 
the current. As near as I could judge from the rate at which people 
were walking on the bank, it must have averaged near three miles in 
the hour. Our boats kept chiefly in the shallow water for the con- 
venience of using tue pole to push them along; they are furnished 
with ours, but the Se¢/aj and Kavi boatmen seem to be unaccustomed 
to their use ; and the oars are 50 very clumsy and unwieldy, that they 
would require at least four persons to each to serve them with effect. 
Leaving Wallipura the deep channel runs under the left bank for 
upwards of a mile, when the river separates into three hranches ; the 
main one, which we followed, ranning under the right bank to Dhd- 
dhdra, near which the three branches aguin unite and form ao unin~ 
described. Judging from the number of people. we saw crossing, it 
must be a considerable thoroughfare; 4 smal) traffic passes by this 
route from Jhajraon and the Milk Rodie to Doab bist Jalimdar. | 
| After passing Tilwandi the deep channel again crosses over to the 
left bank, and.on approaching near to Bhuadri, makes a long eweep 
in towards the left, running close under that village. 
_. The country on our left to-day, was low and uncultivated, subject 
to inundation, and consisted chiefly of pasture land; that on our 
E2 
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right appeared high. There were fields of stubble and patches cover: 
ed with the cotton plant. We passed one inlet from the river on 
the right, and a fherf jungle extending a short distance on the bank,’ 
bot low and thin. We stopped at BAwndri, estimated distance from 
Wallipera four kos, This village, like the rest which we passed to- 
diy, is hardly deserving of remark: it contains a small paka mosque; 
fhich ig in much danger of being destroyed by the river, The 
" dwelling houses, of which there may be 100, are all of mud, either 
thatched or with kacha terraced roofs. Jt has two baniahs’ shops) 
The inhabitants are chiefly Mussalman zemindars. Bhundri and 
KikGnpur, Wazir ke Gaur, villages in the neighbourhood, are inh 
bited by a caste of Patial Rajputs, who claim descent from Raéjas 
Hosriét and Jacrdét. Their ancestors were converted to Islamiam 
some five centuries ago by Haznar Sudu Katrin Cutsutt, one of 
the descendants of Hazaar Sastxca Farin, the famous saint of Pak 
Patan. His relics are deposited somewhere between the villages of 
Talwdrd and Sheikh Chishti under the shade of a grove of éabul trees: 
there is his AAdngdh or shrine, which the surrounding inhabitants visit 
in ‘great crowds on certain days of the year to pay him the honors 
due to « saint. oe ant 
The Patiéls retain many of their Hinda customs, especially the 
ceremoninls at births and marriages, in which the Brahmin priest often 
assists and claims the usual fees. raat) 
They intermarry only among themselves, it being thought a disgrace 
to give their danghters in marringe to a person of different caste oF 
descent. ive 
~ The Jats, Gujars, Harnis, Arréins, who chiefly compose the | pea- 
santry of the country from above Lodiana down to Firozper, all claim 
descent more or less remote from a Rajput stock. They are generally 
ill-looking, tall and thin, but with large hones and sinewy limba. 
The urual dress of the better sort is a blue-colored dhdti, tied some 
what differently from the common mode, reaching down nearly te 
the ankles, and seeming to embarrass their motions in walking. With 
this they wear a large cotton chadder or sheet, which is either flung 
in double folds over the shoulder and across the breast, or used to 
cover the whole body; it is exchanged for a blanket in the cold 
weather. The turban is of cotton, either plain or dyed blue, and tied 
sometinies Sikh fashion in « high fopf, and sometimes in loose folds, 
leaving great purt of the head uncovered: ‘The coarse cotton <cldth. 
en arms their ordinary wear is a home manufactare. ‘The poorer 
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menial and laborious offices about the house. They fetch water. from, 
the wella, prepare the cakes of cow-dung (op/a) for fuel, and cleanse 
and plaister their mad hovels and chabwtras, while the husbands. are. 
smoking their pipes, or employed in making rope ofthe muinjA grasa 
and repairing their implements of husbandry. Disputes among. them 


are referred to a panch orcouncil of the Chaudnies (elders of the village),. 


or to arbitrators chosen by the parties. . The men are addicted to the. 
use of Jkang;: are turbulent, quarrelsome, revengefal, and careless of 
the shedding of blood. Their prevailing vice is petty thieving. 
Female infanticide is practieed, but is not very common among, 
After the decline of the Dehli empire, the whole tract of country, 
from Ropur down to Mamdot on the left bank of the Satlaj, fell a 
prey to Rar Anmap Mow, one of the numerous adventurers who 
rose to.a temporary consequence in those days. When Rawar'r Sinan 
croseed the Saflaj in 1808, and took Jagréon, the portion of this 
extensive territory which still remained iA the possession of Rat. 
Anman's family was subjected to that conqueror, and Jagraoa and 
its dependencies were bestowed by him in jaghir on Sirdar Fatren. 
Sinou Atawanna, under whose rule they still continue. His terri- 


tory joins that of the JAiad réja near Lodiana, and reaches with few, 


interruptions to within a short distance of Firozpur. . It is ill culti- 
vated and almost destitute of wood, which is no where used for fuel 
by the villagers. Jagrdon, the Ddr-ul amal, is about 10 miles inland, 
from Biwndri. wis 
On the Lith we left Bhandri. For two miles, beyond. this place 
the left bank of the riveris excessively high; the deep channel runs. 
rapidly under it, undermining large fragments of the soil, which cons 


tinued falling as.we passed, and raised large waves on the river, 


crosses over to the right bank, leaving the villages of Taludra,and 
Sheikh Chishti far away to the left, at the extremity of a wide’ ract.af 
and Sdlampur, when the river again doubled round a point, and the 
intersected with sand-banks, which from a distance appeared to stretch 


progress. The shoals were numerous, appearing to cross each other 
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in all directions; insomuch, that it required preat care and attention 
to steer clear of them. None but an experienced eye could distin. 
guish from a long distance what the boatmen call “ kacha™ from 
“ paka-jal.” A villager who accompanied us from Bhundri pointed 
to a number of temporary huts on the left bank near that place, the 
inhabitants of which had, in hia memory, removed no less than three 
times from one bank to the other, in consequence of the river 
changing its course and undermining its banks, Abounding as it 
dors with shoals and sand-banks, and running over a loose soil 
through a flat country, this frequent change in its channel is the less 
surprising: it generally occurs after the rains, when its waters are 
swollen and impregnated with earthy particles. The prevalence for 
a length of ‘time of « particular wind occasions the choaking up of 
the old channel, which the waters leave on subsiding, to pursue a 
new direction. | 
The country to-day differed little in its features from that we had 
passed the day before. At this season there are no crops standing, 
and, save in the vicinity of villages where a few garden vegetables 
give un appearance of verdure, the whole has an unvaried arid aspect. 
Trees are only seen near the villages, and those generally of the 
common é¢r, with here and there a pipal, The jhdn is met with 
only in smal! patches, low and straggling. There was a-great improve. 
ment observable in the soil of the banks of the river, especially that 
of the right bank, which exhibited strata of a rich red clay with 
mould of a darker color beneath, During the first part of our 
course after leaving Bhuadri, the current was rapid, running under 
the high bank at the rate of four miles an hour; as we approached 
the end of our journey it became sluggish, scarcely averaging a mile 
and a half. We had a depth in some places of eighteen and twenty 
red where there were many channels, and we might not have been 
in the deepest, although we always chose those which in appearance 
promised to have the greatest body ofwater: 
ing on the sand-banks, and close to them’ an alligator, the ret I have 
seen on the river, though they aré ‘said'to have been found as high 
Up as Roper, and small ones ure sometimes caught in the nala near 
Lodiana! Perhaps the coldness of the weather may account for my 
not having hitherto seen them in greater'numbers, There appear to 
ew wild ducks or teal. The jal kuwd, which we call the black 
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‘We came to about a mile beyond Sidiwan ; estimated distance from 
There is a ghit at Sidhuon. It is in the road to Ropwr, in the 

Doab dist Jalimdar, and has ten boats, but the traffic by this route is 
inconsiderable, The duties. are levied by the officers of Mahdé-raja 
Raxsr'r Sixon and Sirdar Farren Sivon Atawau.a, on either side 
respectively. The village of Sidhuan ia large, but has no bazar; 
contains from two hundred to two hundred and fifty mud and paka 
dwelling houses ; with three baniahs’ shops or Aattis which supplied 
our people with food. 

On the 12th we left Sidhuan. The channel continued under the 
left bank for upwards of two miles, when it passed the village of 
Shaffipura, and, crossing over to the right with considerable winding, 
brought us in the fourth reach nearly opposite to Tikara ; there divid- 
ing into two branches, the smaller one ran directly under that town, 
while the larger struck off to the right towards Kannian and Bhaggian. 

Tihara is the site of.extensive ruins, which shew that it was once a 
place of some consequence; native authorities mention its being 
inhabited so long ago aa the time of the Persian Smcanper Sain’s 
expedition, The ruins now standing are of more modern date. It 
has suffered great damages from the inroads of the river. The pre- 
sent dwelling houses of the inhabitants are of mud, and mingle dis- 
agreeably with the half dilapidated but substantial brick walls of its 
former buildings. Im the time of the DeAli emperors, it was attached 
to the Suba of Lahdr. It was taken from. the descendants of Ras 
Aumap Mona (after they had been driven from Mamdot by the Pathan 
family of Kusua) by Ranxsi'r Sivon, and given by him in jagAir to 
Farren Sinon Atawauta, The soil in the vicinity is good, and 
there are a number of fine pada wells, but little cultivation. The 
zemindars are Arruins, more commonly called Mollies, to the eastward ; 
a class who seldom engage in cultivation on a large scale. Ble 
-. About six miles beyond Tikara is the village of Tariwala, opposite 


- to which the right branch of the river again divides, the main Stream 


making an immense circuit to the north-west, and Jeaving an island 
of three or four miles in breadth between it and the left channel 
which ran under Tihera, Night overtook us before we arrived at the 
junction of the three branches, and we were obliged to, stop opposite 
from our. land party, and Ramé-ke could farnish no provision for our 


boatmen and camp-followers. — From Sidduan to Ramé-ke fourteen 
kos. 7 
> 
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On the following morning, the 13th, we continued our journey, 
having previously sent on one of the boats ut an early hour te pur. 
chase provi-ions. At Tafwandi we came up with our advanced party ; 
they bad been able, with much difficulty, to procure a rupee’s worth 
of dred from that village. There is a ferry, but J saw only one boat. 
After leaving Tulwandi the river makes a very sudden turn to the 
right, round a point which we had much difficulty in weathering ; and 
when this was accomplished, our boats drifted to the opposite shore 
and grounded on the sand-banks. A mile or more beyond this the 


three branches unite, and from the point of their junction to the ght ~~ 


of Midae and Rerd the river rans in a straight uninterrupted channel, 
confined by moderately high banks, and presenting in front, as. far as 
the eye could reach, an unbroken surface of water, It is here a fins 
stream passing by Puntda where the river is again broken by shoals 
and sand-banks. The next reach brought us near Fattehpur, from = 
whence, leaving Jhdnids on the left, the deep channel crosses over to 
the right bank, and in the next sweep to the left under Mahdrdj-wala. 

‘The banks to-day were studded with villages at a distance of a 
kos, more or less, from the river. Those in the district of Diaram- 
fot belong to Mabé-riija Rawst't Sinan, who has a small detachment 
of cavalry theresund o fort; those in the Fattehgarh district are held 
by See Since Banvgtcon, a. thanadar under the Mahd-raja, and 
the rest by Sirdar Parren Sixou Atawauta. In some the authority 
is divided, half the village belonging to the kAalsa andphalf. to the 
jaghirdér. They are oll small and thinly inhabited.  ~ 

We stopped at Mahdrij-wala ; estimated distance from Ramé-k¢ ten 
kos by :the river. - oe oe 

This village is inthe Fattehgarh district, now held by Suen Sixcn 
Bouxpsicn asthanadar. The lands are Advise (or rent-free), Fotteh. 
gard and the neighbouring country formerly belonged to Tama Sixam 
Guatea of Kang on the other side, Like most of the Sikh Sirdars, 
this person rose from an obscure origin to sudden, but, in his case, tem- 
porary power, He was originally a common shepherd, and acquired the 
name of‘ GAvida™ (or wonderful) in his boyhood, from the circum. 
stance of his having constructed a rade bridge of rope over the river 
Wek, which falls into the Satlaj below dAadrisa, and acrosa which he 
was.in the habit of driving his sheep to graze on the opposite bank 
Where the pasture was of a better quality. He joined the camp of the 
Labér chief, who was just then eutering on his carcer of conquest, 
ase needy soldier, and after serving a campaign returned laden with 
spoil which he disposed of in collecting a few followers, ‘With these 
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he commenced a.system of depredations on the country: Many needy 
adventurers flocked to bim, till by degrees he found himself at-the 
head of » formidable band; he then raised the standard of indepen- 
dence, proclaimed himself Sirdar or chief, and commenced adding 
to his small patrimony by preying upon the weaker of his neighbors, 
Village after: village submitted to his rale, tll, by feaud and foree, he 
bevame master of a large tract of country on both sides of the river. 
He had scarcely time, however, to enjoy his good fortune, when the 
extent of his territory attracted the notice of the Lobdr chief, who did 
not long want a pretext to dispossess him. The whole of his ill 
acquired possessions fell into the hands of the Maha-raja, by whem 
Fattehgarh was confirmed in jdgdir to Hams Sincu, the same person 
who had-held it under Ténd Sinon Guacna, Ata subsequent period 
Hannr Sinan became disaffected toward the Lahér chief, and in 1825- 
~<g6 wns one among the Sirdars who openly threw off their allegioce 
to him, and, in virtue of their possessions on the left bank of the 
Satlaj, claimed the protection of the British Government, whom they 
wished to‘acknowledge as lord paramount. . The others were Sirdar 
Fyrren Since Avawacta, Sirdar Cozr Sivan of Kot Kapera, and 
Qurun-v’-pi~ Kua‘'s Kasanta, the Pathan chief, whose tamily are 
now in possession of Mamdot. [t was not thought expedient to comply 
with their wishes, and they were directed to return to their allegiance 
to the Khalsa Ji. Sirdar Hant Sixon- dying soon after, the territory: 
eee taken possession of by the Lahdr chief, and has since 
continued to be #Adésa land. | 
On the 14th we leit Maddraj-wdla. The river pursues a very 
winding course from this place tll it passes between Mundiidia on 
the right and Wala Kdli Raon on the left hand; from thence it rans 
ina straight direction past Asappura Tibdi and ipa! on. the night, 
and Matsa Jungh Lilu-wdla ond Tibbs Kusainé-wala on the left., 
These villages are all small and insignificant, averaging from thirty ta. 
The current to-day was so sluggish and the wind so foul, that where 
ing Tope. ‘There was too: great a depth of water fo admit of using 
the bamboo, and where the banks. were unfavorable to tracking we 
had recourse to the oar. -The boatmen only used one at atime, and: 
that alowe required the services of more than half the crew; the rest 
were occupied at the stern car. (which is nsed for a rudder) im coun-_ 
teracting the eHorts of the rowers. We made but littl way by these 
hs. os ibaa ag 
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means, and the boatmen seemed very glad to abandon the oar for the 
rope where the banks admitted of tracking. 

After passing the village of Piped we came in sight of the right 
bank of the Beth or Beds, stretching across the horizon from N. E. to 
8..W. It is very high, and has a commanding appearance contrasted 
with the flat country which it overlooks, Before arriving at the 
junction of the Beds and Satlaj we passed a small river on our right, 
near the village of Andrisa, This was the Wenh: it measured in 
breadth at the mouth forty yards, but was much narrower a litie 
higher up, and had a depth of 12 feet. The Wewh rises in the hills 
which recede northwards from Heldspur at a place culled Ghar Shan- 
kar, and in its course through the Dowd Bist Jalinder, passes between 
Phagwdra and Jalindar ; from thence southward to Dakai kid Sardi, 
and south-west to Natedir. From Nakodir its direction is west to 
near Sultdmpur, when it turns to the south and enters the Satlaj 
below Andrisa. The length of its course may be roughly stated at 
sixty kos; its bed is never quite dry, but it has very little water 
during the months of January, February, and the early part of March. 
The Beis joins the Setlaj about two kos below Amdrisa. It has 
br no means so large a body of water at the junction as the latter 
river, but its current is stronger and water clearer. The high bank 
which was visible from Pipal,ia more than a mile from the present chan- 
nel. After meeting, the two. rivers are split into numerous channels, 
divided by shoals and sand-banks. The Satéaj throws off one large 
and a number of smaller branches to the left, but its main channel 
continues its course under the right bank past the ghat of Hari-ke, 
carrying with it the water of the Beds. The large branch to the left 
rans under a high bank past the village of Bhiden-wila, ‘The ghat 
at Hari-ke i is near three miles below the present junction of the two 
rivers. The village iteelf and chAdoni are on the top of the high bank 
at a distance of a mile and a half across the sand from the ghit. 
Raxsrr Sixon has always a party of horse from one to two hundred 
strong stationed at this place. From the 14th to the 28th December 
the boats were detained at Biiden-wdla in expectation of the arrival 
“of the mission from Leidér. Durng this time I had ample opportu- 
nity of judging of the extent of traffic passing by this ghat. Thirty. 
“two boats with three men to each were unceasingly employed from 
morn tonight in ‘transporting loaded hackeries and beasts of burthen 
of every otion across the rivers. I observed little difference on 
‘ous ay from another—it was © scene of constant activity and 
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The paesage of the chit generally oceupied from fifteen to twenty 


minutes. | a5 
Nearly the whole of the trade of Afghiinistan, Kashmir and the 
Ponjib with Hindustin, and by Bombay and Caleutta with Europe, 
passes by this chit. Independent of the foreign trade, it i a great 
commercial thoroughfare for the interchange of the’ productions of 
the countries more immediately on the banks of the river Satay. 
The Muik Réhi from the neighborhood of Ferid koth, Ropur koth, 
&ec. sends by this route the immense quantities of grain which it 
sapplies to Lahér and Amritsir. Lighter articles, the difta and fine 
cloth for pagris, manufactured in the Dob Bist Jalindar at Rdhon, 
Phapwira and Hwshierpur, which are in greater demand in the upper 
port of Hindustan, pass also by this route. 

Iwas unable to ascertain the average amount of daily collections 
at the chat, from the circumstance that the duty of great part of the 
merchandize which pastes is not levied till its arrival at Amritir, 
and°mercly pays for a rowdea in crossing the river. It is the same 
with merchandize coming from Amritsir, which is taxed before leav- 
ing that place’; this refers to the right bank of the river. 

The following list, obtained from the ghit munshi, shews the rate 
of collection on the left bank. 


For « come} loaded with grain, secede Pe GREP eRe E See ee o 5 6. 
For ditto ditto with salt, .2 se cscuee ee ceneeren eres eeee renee 0 5 o 
For ditto ditto with quad shakar, ..+0+++++ee+sreesesreneees o 7 6 
For ditto ditto with ehakertari and first kind of Hirana,..., +++ 3 0 0 

411 06 


For ditto ditto with cloth, Pe oe ee ee ee ee 
For a large (ari gdrl, loaded with any description of articles, ex- 


eept Eralo, .. 6. -ceeee cece aeee seers 115 0 

For a gdri load of grain to merchants, eo ee ee 
For ditto to bralhmans, to fagire and bhutity cs ceccccecesneeees O 13 0 

, Por ditto to a -maund of coarse Hirand, «0 «+++ 00seereerrnece ss 01. 3 
For ditto to a maund of pushing, «+40 ++erescrsrseererces 4190 
For ditto to a maund of opiam and indigo, .. +. «+++ ++ ++ +++ 20 0 
Bee ditts to a donkey load of grain, .....+++ 0+ crseeeee seers ous 
"For ditto to « ballock or pony load of grain, ..--.+++++ss 06 Tye 
é Por ditto to a gdrl joud of walt, ee et ee eT 1 13 a 
At Jedné-gill, 12 miles below Hari-ke, the united streams of the 


Beds and Satlaj are called the Ghara, but known to the natives by 

the name Nai. Between Heri-ke and Firesper are the ghits of Humad- 

wale and Talle-wdla: the former bas twelve, and the latter ten boats. 

Part of the trade of the Panjab with Hindustda, and a small portion of 

that from Khorasdnand Affghdinistia which enters the Panjab at Dera 

Jemoel Khdn, crosses the Satlaj at these ghits. The roads by which the 
Za 
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trade passes from them and from Hari-ke are much infested by rob- 
bers. In the immediate vicinity are the Dogri and Jat zemindara who 
are notorious for their thieving propensities, From Hari-ke, and 
lower down the river, to Lahdér and Amritsir, the Akalis: and from 
Firozpur and Hari-ke to dmbalah, the country of the Sodhie Sahebs 
hes tobe passed. The merchants engaged in this trade contract with 
the owners of the camels.and guris for the safe conduct of their goods 
to their place of destination, and these latter make their own arrange- 
ments with the disorderly tribes whose territory they have to pass 
through; the escort, one of their number, is generally sufficient to 
ensure safety. 

Below Hari-ke on the left bank of the rivera tract of heavy grass 
jungle extends for several miles—it is here and there interspersed 
with the yaou; and there are numerous inlets and creeks from the 
river which insulate great portions of it. The islands-thos formed 
are covered with the thickest jungles; those of the jAaw, which is 
strong and elastic, are almost impervious to horsemen, while those 
covered with grass rising to the height of twelve and fourteen feet, 
are cut juto deep ravines and contain large pitfalls... Tigers are 
found in these jungles. I went out in pursuit of them with Sirdars 
Ratan Sixon, Guia Rea, and a Jarge number of bis followers 
mounted on horseback. The Sirdar gave strict orders to his men 
not to ove their matchlocks, and | anticipated the novel gratification 
of seeing a tiger attacked and killed sword in hand. The traces: at 
them were innumerable. Every aale we crossed presented fresh foot 
marks; and though not so fortunate as to encounter any, we must 
have: been following close upon them the whole day. The ground is 
unfavorable to the sport both for horsemen siekstenente,: owing to 
ithe number of daldals and quick-sands. ) 

On the Srd of January at Firozpur.. The fort whith issdistant 
about three miles from the river was built by Sultin Fanoz IE. 
nephew to the emperor Gatas-o'-prw (Togntax), and who reigned 
from A..D.-135] to 1857, It is an irregular building, of no strength, 
and having little means of defence, The interior is filled up with 
soil to half the height of the outer walls,.and crowded with paltry 
brick bouses and mud hovels separated only by alleys about six feet 
wide. The present possessor of the fort and adjacent territory is 
Rane Lacuman Kava, widow of Daaxa Sinen. tie 
sxdlonias. Sion, the brother of Gusan Sixen, one of the joint 

sors.of Laker, was the first among the Sikhs who conquered 
paar this territory... From him it descended to bis son Gox 
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Baxuse Stxou, who added to it lnrge possessions on both sides of 
the river. On the death of Gow Baxnse Sixan, his four sons divid- 
ed the territory between them, and the fort and adjacent lands fell to 
the shore of Dwaxa Sixow before mentioned. Dana Sixonu dying 
without male issue, his three surviving brothers put in their claim to 
the estate, but the widow Lacumaw Kaun referred her cause to the 
Political Agent at Ambala, and it was ultimately decided in her favor 
by a reference to the Shaster law. 

“The Kaggar river; from which Finoz Sniu Il. dug a canal to the 
Kerah, is said to have emptied itself into the Saflay near Firozpur. 
We found no trace of it, If the Kagyar be understood to be the 
same river with the Gaggar which ran between Ambala and Sarhind, 
and afterwards received another river from Shahabad and the Saras- 
wati from Thanesar, there must be some mistake in supposing that it 
ever joined the Satlaj near Firozpur. The old course of the Gaggur 
is well known; after reaching the Bhatadr frontier it went by the 
name of Séfre, and its direction through the desert to near Dilawen, 
where it was lost in the sands, may be traced by the forts of Swral- 
garh,. Chehirgarh, Phulra Vt, Phuira Ind, MojAgarh, Marrath, Ruk- 
kanper, which were built on ite banks, This channel has long ago 
been filled up with sand, and it is only here and there at long inter- 
vals that any traces of it remain. : 

From the 8rd to the 12th of January we were detained at Firozpur, 
surveying the boundary of the Sirdarni’s little territory. We found 
it very ill-defined and disputed on every side. Of the country we 
saw, not more than one-thirtieth part was under cultivation ; the rest 
was either entirely barren or covered with a low straggling brush- 
wood of no value. ‘There was a large tract of koril and yhand jungle, 
and I also heard of a forest of sirw at some distance, but did not visit 

the «pot to ascertain the fact. | 

In the jhand and Aaril jungles, which I traversed in following the 
Firozpur, boundaries, J observed several sites of towns and villages, 
anda great number of fine pata wells, now half filled with rabbish 

and fallen to decay, but which sufficiently prove that the country 
was formerly thickly inbubited. It bas suffered mach from the 
misrule which has long prevailed. The petty stotes by which it is 
surrounded are so promiscuously interwoven in their limits that it 
would be difficult to paint to one among them which is not at vari- 
ance with all the rest as to its boundaries. To this circumstance 
must be mainly attributed the immense quantity of waste lond which 
mects the eye im every direction; for mo wooner docs one party 
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attempt to reclaim a portion from the desert, than the rest interfere 
to dispute their right to the soi]. As we receded southward from 
the river, the sand assumed that undulating appearance which is 
described as characteristic of the skirts of the Indian desert, small 
mounds occurring at intervals, the soil of which was hard and covered 
with thorn and brushwood. The wells at a distance from the river 
were of considerable depth; but the territory, as was once the case, 
might be made independent of them and fertilized at very: little 
expense. The dry bed of a nala called the Sudri traverses it in 
various directions, and it would only require a canal a mile in nae 
to let into it the waters of the Satlaj near Tihdra. 

The zemindars are Jats and Dogres (also a caste of conrad 
Hindus); they are chiefly engaged in pastoral pursuits, rearing large 
herds of buffaloes, on the sale of the gdee and milk of which they depend 
for subsistence. It is probable they have been driven to this life hy 
the unsettled state of the country, which precludes in a great measure 
all agricultural employment; it does not appear that they are from 
remote time a pastoral people. The country, a3 I before observed, 
bears marks of having been much more generally cultivated at an 
earlier period ; and though the present race have become addicted to 
predatory habite, arising from the circumstances of their situation 
under petty authorities at variance with each other, it would not be 
difficult, under a better ordered government, to give them a taste for 
more peaceful and industrious occupations. At present they are 
miserably low in the scale of civilization, and the feuds existing 
among them, which are fomented rather than suppressed by their 
rulers, are not unfrequently the cause of bloodshed, The faith they 
profess is the Muhammedan, but they are grossly ignorant on the 
subject of their religion, and do not pay much attention to the out- 
ward forms of it. ‘The Kor&n ie little consulted. © The elders of the 
by their decision are left to seek their own redress. 

In the detection of theft and other offences, the practice of chewing 
rice and immersing the head under water, and other equally infallible 
tests, are commonly resorted to. Every species of torture is me in 
practice by the authorities to obtain forced confessions. | 
‘There is little difference observable in the appearance of li 
peasantry here from the same class in the vicinity of Lodiona; but 
beyond Firocpur the Dogre caste are distinguished by a greater ewar- 
thiness* of complexion and harsher features. They are also more 
dirty im their dress and persons, and many among them go bare 
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headed. The Hindu merchants, from the command which they have 
of money, exercise a preponderating influence in the internal manage- 
ment of the Firozpwr domain. The ryuts, from their extreme poverty; 
are forced to mortgage their crops to provide themselves with seed 
and the necessary implements of husbandry. Money is advanced at 
an enormous rate of interest, the lowest in the most favorable seasons 
being half an anna per month for every rupee; but the necessities 
of the’people are such, they are now frequently obliged to pay 1} 
anna per month, and compound interest js charged after three months. 
The cattle and even the ploughs (which reremble those used to the 
eastward), are the property of merchants. It requires three pairs of bul- 
locks to work awell during twelve hours of the day, and the quantity 
of ground cultivated is fifty kacha bigahs. The poor from the neigh- 
boring territories bordering on the desert resort to the banks of the 
river to cultivate the autumnal crops and corn a bare subsistence, 
hut their attachment to the desert in preference to the climate near 
the river prevents their settling. 

On the afternoon of the 11th we took leave of the Sirdarni and 
started next morning for Mamdot. A mile beyond Firezpur the river 
divides into two branches, the deep channel continuing under the left 
bank running separate for more than a mile; they again unite, and 
soon after splitting.again unite at a short distance above the ghilt of 
Bare-ke,  Baré-ke is in the direct road from. Firezpur through Kasur 
to Lahér, from which it is distant thirty kos. It is the nearest point 
of approach of the Saflaj to that city. There are only four boats at 
the ghat, which is not a very considerable thoroughfare. _ es 

The boats here are quite different from those higher up on the 
Satlaj. They are fint-bottomed, but have high sides, and both ends 
are pointed ; they measure about thirty feet in length by ten in breadth, 
with a depth of two and a half to three feet, and are very strongly 
bailt: the waste is partitioned by heavy beams running across, which 
give strength to the sides. The poop and forecastle are planked. 
Altogether there is an appearance of lightness and hardiness about 
them which makes them as much surpass the Revi bouts as those do 
the craft in use higher up the Satlaj. The mode of propelling them 
ia somewhat the same as sculling. An immense oar is Inshed to the 
stern, the arm of which usually consists of two, or three joined pieces 
of wood, and iscurved in such a manner that the end or handle 
stretches horizontally over the poop, where one, two, oF three persons 
are placed to work it to and fro. [tserves both to propel and direct 
the boat in its progress. 
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"Near the village of Kilcha, where a emall nla enters the Satlaj 
“from the south, we were met by the headman of the Pathan chief of 
Mamdot. He was attended by a smoll party of Pathan horsemen’ 
armed with bows and arrows for the chace. They were all equipped 
and well mounted, and distinguished by a soldierly bearing. They 
escorted us along the bank, occasionally flying a hawk or discharging” 
an arrow at the black partridge, which their progress through the 
jiow and cultivation disturbed from their hiding places. 

“The soil on the left bank was e rich loam, the deposit of the river ; 
when dry it is much split into fissures, and riding over it rendered 
exceedingly disagreeable, if not dangerous, and where moist it is 
barely capable of supporting the weight of a horseman. ‘ 

Between the villages of Kandi-ke on the left and Chawd!’a on the® 
right bank, we paseed another ghit, where there were four boats of 
the kind last described. The country partially cultivated on both’ 
sides, and the river broad and uninterrupted in itschannel. After® 
passing Fetfuéwd/a we saw no villages near the banke for a distance 
of five kos, the jhaw jungle in most places obstructing the view. | 
The river again intersected with sand-banks and banks low. 

We halted below Mamdof; estimated distance from Firozpur ne 
kos. 

The fort is distant two miles from the present channel of the saan 
(In the rainy season the river runs within half a mile of its walls:)- 
It ia a square with a round tower at each corner and one in the centre 
of each face, To the east and west are gateways, The outward © 
walls are of burnt bricks fifty feet high, and ten thick, of poke and 
kdeha. The interior space is filled up with the soil from the outward 
mont, and rises to half the height of the walls ; the whole is crowded - 
with houses, separated only by narrow alleys barely two yards in” 
width. The towers command an extensive view of the surrounding’ 
flat country. 

The present posses¢ors of the fort and adjoining territory are a 
Pathan family, formerly masters of Kasur and other large possessions ~ 
on the opposite side of the river. The old fort, on the side of which” 
the present one was raised, is gaid to have been built m the time of’ 
Monamaurn Soda I. the son of the Guras-c’-pr~w Tocutax Sade, 
In the reign of Axnan and his successors it was attached to the 
sirkar of Debdlpur in the Sdbah of AMultda. After the decline of 
the Deli empire it was destroyed by the Dogre zemindars to prevent 
its being weed as a stronghold by the marauding Seiks; but soon 
after, when the Lohdr province and the greater part of the Biwunt 
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of Sarhind fell into the possession of these adventurers, Soma Sivow 
Kvawena, one of the three joint rulers of Lahcr, overran the country 
and bestowed it in jdghir on one of his followers, Karv'n Sinom 
Tuooa. This person repaired the fort and held undisputed possession 
for a long period; he extended his territory as far as the Bahawalpur 
and Khai frontier, but owing to some measures highly offensive to 
his Mussalman subjects the Dogres, they rose against him and he 
was compelled to flee for assistance to Somna Stxow- Sonnd Stxoa 
sent a force with him and reinstated him. The Dogres again rebelled 
and called in Ra: Aumep Mowau to their aid; but it not being in bis 
power to assist them at that time, they were obliged to effect a 
reconciliation with Karv'a Sino, who continued in possession. At 
a subsequent period Rar Aauen Mews expelled Karu'e Sinom from 
the country and established himself at Mamdot. He razed to the 
ground the remains of the old fort, and bailt the present one on its 
site: it remained the seat of authority under him for upwards of nine 
years. At his death he was succeeded by his son Rat Inids, on whose 
death shortly after without issue, the Dogre zemindars, fearing’ a 
return of their old enemies the Sikhs, sent a deputation to wait on 
Nizam-v'-piw Kuan, and Qurvs-v'-pix Kuss, the Pathio chiefs of 
Koesur, and to invite them to come and take possession of the fort. 
Accordingly the retainers of Rat Iucds's family were expelled, and — 
Qervs-v'-pis Kaan and his family formally reinstated as their rulers. 
Nizim-v’-piw Kuds and Qurva-c'-pix Knas had been troublesome 


enemies to Mabd-réja Raxsrt Sixou, during the time they held posses- 


sion of Kasur, and had resisted by every means in their power, and by 
inciting others to resist, the ambitious designs of that chief, He made 
repeated attacks upon their forts, in all of which he was repulsed ;. af 
length, finding force unavailing, he had recourse to other measures, and 
by bribes and artifices succeeded in sowing dissension in the family of 
Nizén-v'-piv Kuds, and instilling treachery into the minds of his. 
kinsmen and followers, two of whom basely murdered their chief in 
his sleep at Kaswr. His brother Qurus-v"-oin, who was absent at | 
the time, returned and surrounded the fort, but failed to secure the, 
own kinemen and committed the custody of his forts to « family of 
i He then entered into negotiations with the ruler of Lahdr, 
in the course of which Sarr-v"-piw Soin, one of the Syeds above- 
mentioned, was won over by the Mahi-rija and betrayed the trust 
reposed in him by Qurus-u'-piN. The Syeds under his orders deli- 
vered op to the Mohd-raja’s officers all the forts in their custody. 
2s 





The widow of Nizé-v'’-ors was leagued with the Mahi-rija against 
Qurvs-v'-pix, who, unable to stand his ground, came to the resolution 
to abandon Aaswr and his possessions north of the Satlaj, and soon 
after retired to Mamdot. There he remained in undisputed possession = 
till the Muhé-raja crossed the river in 1808-9, when, seeing that + 
resistance was useless, he wisely conciliated his enemy by a voluntary 
submission. The Mahdé-rija confirmed him in the possession of Mam- 
dot on the usual condition of military service, and he continued to 
furnish a quota of two hundred horse for the service of the state. 

Qvurus-v'-o1n Kain died about a year ago at Lahr ; he had always 
been anxious to throw off his allegiance to the Mahd-raja and be taken 
under the protection of the British Government. In 1926 he openly 
sought the protection of Captain Mvanar, Political Agent at dmédia, 
but on that occasion was, after some correspondence, directed to return 
to his allegiance to the Lohdr Raja. 

The present possessor of the jaghir is Jamiu-u'-p1n Kutz, the son 
of Qurvus-o'-pi~n Knin. He was not at Mamdot when the Mission 

~ passed, but his younger brother, a fine lad of about fourteen years of 
age, paid us a visit, which we returned. The interior economy of 
their establishment showed a thorough disregard of the conveniences 

of life. Men and horses were indiscriminately huddled together in 
the different court-varda inside the fort, and of the two the horses 
were perhaps the better lodged. 

Hawking and hunting the deer seem to be the great occupation 
~and business of their lives. At our interview with the young chief, 
the subject of merchandize on the river happened to be introduced, 
and some questions were asked as to the relative price: uf grain at 
‘Mamdot and lower down the river, at which the whole assembly 
stared with unfeigned astonishment, and referred us for an answer to 
our questions to some daniaky who were sitting at one corner of the 
house tops when our interview took place. 

The Mamdoé territory extends upwards of thirty kos along the 
banks of the river, and varies in breadth from fifteen to seven miles. 
It has been much improved since it came into the possession of the 
present family both in its productions and population. 

From Lodiana to Mamdof there is little difference of. gold and 
produce. The ground near the river becomes harder and richer. 

«As you leave Lodiaag and approach Firozpur the light sand dis- 
eappears. In the autumn are sown géfun, nukhud, chola, kangans, 
_munj, barrera, messan and jo-chana, which are reaped in the spring, 
erdaring April and May, The garden vegeiables of that season 


n 
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are benghan, hire, chulai sg, tarkakril, torhuze, kortuse, kAurja choke, 


Tobacco’ is also grown in emall quantities. In the spring and as 
late ‘as June are sown nai shaker of sugar-cane, mdAi, jdar, mish, 
mung, moth, kanjad or fil, bayra, pambnir; and the vegeta are 
turnips, carrots, spinach, sohd, gandana or leck, ganddlon ka sdg, 
karam kii wig, onions. If rain falls plentifully in January, they have 
an intermediate harvest of coarse rice and other small grains, which 
is reaped in June. Above the Mamdot territory the ground requires 
much manure to render it productive, but below if commences what 
is called the Seraé country, where the overflowings of the river leave 

a rich deposit, which requires bat one turn of the plough to yield a 
plentiful harvest, and where wells are little used for purposes of agri- 
culture. Gram is not grown in any quantity below Mamdot, and the 

sugar-cane totally disappears. 

On the l4th we started from Mamdot. The banks of the river in 
some places higher than we have hitherto anywhere observed them. 
The land is here irrigated by means of Adhrez or water-coarses ; pits 
are dug close on the banks of the river, and water let into them by 
channels dug through the banks and raised from them by the Persian 
wheel. , 

We passed a few temporary hamlets near the river, but villages 
were at a distance, and distinguishable only by the clamp of trees by 
which they were surrounded. Opposite the village of Jdbul-ke was a 
ghat with two boats. 

The jhow jungle on both sides of the river high and thick, but 
parchell up. At sun-set we came fo on the right bank near the 
village of Kagge-ke, where was a remarkably fine pipal tree. Estimated 
distance from Afamdot 114 kos, Our land party halted at Mohan-ke 
‘on the left bank, about three’ kos from the river, as it is said to bea 
larger place than Mamdot, 

On the 15th we arrived at Bagge-ke, estimated distance by the 
‘fiver 10: kos: Villages at @ distance from the banks, which were for 
the most part covered with jAeu jungle and the kana reed. Now and 
‘then a small patch of cultivation intervened. mr a ol 

‘The channel much intersected by sand-banks : winding in the river 
juconsiderable, We passed one.ghat, at which there were two boats. 
were two boats and a number of the temporary wells or Aidrez before 
described. [observed one where the water was conveyed over a 
‘gend-bank ucross the bed of the river for the distance of half a mile, 
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_ and.was then raised by a well and Persian wheel. to a higher bank, 
over which another channel conducted the water to the permanent 
banks of the river. Here the same apparatus raised the water to a 
level with the country to be irrigated. 

The river increasing in breadth and more winding than yesterday; 
the banks occasionally twelve and fourteen feet high, and covered to 
the water's edge by heavy jAan and grass jungle, which are likely to 
prove embarrassing to boats tracking up the river. 

On the Lith we arrived at Jagverd, estimated distance 154 koa, 
About: four kos beyond LadAu-ke we passed the boundary of the 
Moamdot territory opposite to Kallandir-ke, and, a kos further on, en« 
tered that of Nawab Banawan Kuan, opposite Rana-watfa. Between 
these places there is a dense forest of the jhow which rises to the 
height of twenty and more feet, and is almost impenetrable... The 
zemindars of these parts find it a secure refuge from the oppressive 
demands of their rulers. The little cultivation they engage in depends 
muchonthe course of the river. They have no settled habitations; 
but,wherever the banks of the river afford facility for digging their 
temporary wells, they erect their hamlets of grass and. tena reed, and 
commence cultivating. A slight change in the course of the river 
often obliges them to remove to a more favorable spot, and it rarely 
happens that the same people cultivate the same fields for three 
seasons together. 

We passed the ruins of a village, Watter Shah, on the right book, 
where there was a ght with two boats, Opposite the village of 
Azmut-ke we'were met by the officer in charge of the Khan's frontier 
district, Utia Bacuara, the nephew of the Khan's Vizier, a sufficient. 
ly mean-looking personage, and who, in dress and manner, led us to 
draw no very favorable conclusions as to the style of the 
eourt. He was attended by a handful of ill-mounted and dirty looks 
ing horsemen, whose sombre and uncombed appearance formed a 

striking contrast to the gaver.equipments of our Pathdn friends. 
) Winding in the river considerable. In.a few places where confined 
by high banks, we had an uninterrupted deep channel averaging seven 
hundred yards in breadth. 

At Jagueré we found Nawéb Guuniu Qiépia Kukx, the mahal 
aiicaiis on the part of Banawat Kuan to attend us to Buhdwalpur, 
and who had been waiting our arrival at this barren spot for the last 
three months. On the morning of the.18th he paid us a visit, and 
we were. introduced to a corpulent, good-humoured, daniah-looking 
person, whose manners, if not highly polished, were frank. and . 
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unaffected... He was richly dressed in cloth of Ahimkdd, with hands 
some fing for a turban, and wore a superb shawl for-a kamarband ; 
but the whole was:in bad taste, and his attendants were os wretched- 
ly shabby and mean as he was fine.’ The Nawib spoke a very intel. 
ligible Hindustini, but the language of his followers was quite foreign 
us. lt differs from Hindustani, not so much perhaps radically as 
im the termination of the words, and the peculiar tone and manner in 
which it is spoken, which is drawling and nasal, much more disagree- 
able to the ear than the Panjabi of the bawling Sikhs. We were 
better pleased with the boatmen of the Bahawalpur boats than with 
any one we saw in this train of our new acquaintances. Their manners 
contrasted favorably with the rude specimens we brought with us 
from Lodiana, They have much the appearance of a sea-faring people 
—much of the alacrity and brisknesa which we admire in our own 
~The Bahdwalper boats are strongly built, but clumey. In shape - 
they are square fore and aft; the poop and forecastle are planked, and 
the former raised very high, so that the person steering ts able to 
look over the chappared apartment which is in midship. The rudder 
is-of curious and anhandy build, but has great power. The largest 
of the boats there measured eighty feet in length and about three 
feet in depth. They are all furnished with a square sail and masts 
which strike; and have two oars of immense size, the largest require 
ing six and seven hands to ply each of them, 

On: the 19th at Buaga Jmodn-ke, estimated distance 72 kos. On- 
starting from ssap-wale we were greeted with the novel and pleasing 
sound of « sailor's cheer from the crewe of the Bahawalpur boats. 
Each boat's crew, as their boat deft its moorings and dipped oars into 
the water, gave out a long pealing sound, which was responded to by 
all the rest in sucecssion. The cry, as near os [ could distinguish 
the words, was “ Bham, Baha al Hai.” (Baha al Hai is the name of 
a-patron saint of the boatmen of this country and on the Indus.) 
The boatmen stand to their oars, and every muscle of the body is 
brought into play in the motions which they go through. When the © 
ours are dipped deep into the water, the outside men are frequently 
suspended from the handles which they drag down by their weight 
till the opposite ends or shafte are disengaged from the water. [ 
should say there is more exercise with less fatigue in seca ieamd 
rors MMe The rowers keep good time. 

We had'to contend against a strong wind, which prevented our 
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onthe right bank. We left the district of Assap-wdla (which begins 
from Rana-watta) and entered that of Gurjiana or Fattehgarh about 
four kos before we arrived at Bunga Jawdn-ke, 

The country from Rewa-watta to Gurjiana was formerly taken pos- 
fession of by Lama Sixau, one of the joint rulers of Lakér. Mahd- 
raja Raxsit Sion subsequently took it from Cazr Siveu, the son 
of Larva Sinon. It was afterwards held by Baar Lit Simon, and 
taken from him by Qutcn-v’-piw Kaas, who annexed it to the Mam- 
dof territory. About three years ago, Bandwot Kacy, called uri 
Bauawe Kuds, in distinction to the present Khan, conquered it from 
Qoerus-v'-pi~w Kady, since which time it has remained annexed to 
The country increasing in wildness and the jungles thicker the 
further we proceed, ? 

On the 20th to Chine, estimated distance seven kos. The villages 
ata distance from the river. On the right bank heavy jungle nearly 
the whole way. We came down a noble sheet of water to-day, where 
the river ran without a curve for some miles between moderately high 
On the 2ist to Bachion-wiila, estimated distance eight kos. We 
pasted a few temporary hamlets on the river side, but the shew jungle 

prevailed with little interruption on both banks throughout the jour- 

ney. The hanks high and the channel less intersected: by sand-banks 
than usual. We left the district of Gurjiana, and entered that of 
“Masdferan-wila, about two kos before we arrived off Bachion-wdla, 

A few bricks of an enormous size were picked up at a village on 
the way down, (Shardm-ie,) They had been taken from some ruins 

laid open by the river about three months previously. ‘The ruins 

were described by the villagers as the remains of the wall and turret 
of a fort sunk more than six feet below the present surface of the 
surrounding country. They said that the marks remained in the 
banks where the bricks had been washed away, that by digging other 
parts of the ruin would be found more perfect, It was determined 
to visit the place on our return from BaAdwalpur. The bricks were 
marked with three curved lines in the shape of a horse-shoe, and from 
that circumstance referred by the Hindus of our party to the period 
of the Treta Fug. 

~ On the following day, the 22nd, we crossed the river and went to 
Pdkpatan, distant about eight miles from our boats and about five from 
the nearest point of the river. It is approached from a perfectly level 
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has the appearance of a citadel perched on the summit of a lofty 
eminence. It ia built on the thar or site of the ancient fort of dj- 
wadin or Ajodin, and is a place of great sanctity, having been the 
residence for a number of years of the celebrated Mussalman saint 
Shekh Famip-c’-pix, to which circumstance it owes its preacnt name 
of Pdkpatan, or the ferry of purity, Under ite former name of 
Ajwadin it is celebrated as the spot near which the Sat/qy has been a9 
often passed by Musselman conquerors in their invasions of Hindu. 
atin. In A. D, 997 Ajwadinwas taken ond plundered hy Sultan NAsin- 
v’-pin Sapactacr's; but accounts vary as to whether he croseed the 
Sutlaj in that expedition: in some be is stated to have extended his 
ravages as far as Bhatadér, the capital of the Baatti countrys In A.D, 
1001, Sultan Mawauev Gaaznavi, the renowned son and snocessor 
of Sawacract'n, forded the Saflaj in the vicinity of Ajwadin and 
plundered Bhatnér. In his subsequent numerous invasions of HMindu- 
aida he followed this route more than once. 

In A. D. 1079 Sultén Inadaim crossed the Saffoj at this point in 
his second Indian expedition. After the Ghaznian dynasty, Sultéo 
Maunamep Gaonr, called Suandu-c'-pim, passed by this route and by 
Bhatnér when he took Asi (or Hansi) in his battles with raja Prruavma. 
In A. D. 1397-8 the conqueror Amin Timovn in his invasion of Aia- 
dustan, after laying in ruins Débalpur and Ajwadin, proceeded neross 
the river with part of his forces and destroyed Bhatser, whither the 
inhabitants of the two former towns had fled for protection. 

Close under the town to the north is the dry bed of a river which 
they call the Dandi, propably the Dond mentioned by Major Raw- 
xt. Four kos more to the north is another dry bed of a river 
which they call the Sohag; and beyond this about ten kos from Pdk- 
poten is the old bed of the Beds, which, separating from the Satlay 
below Hari-ke, formerly ran close under Kasur and did not again 
join that river till within twenty miles of NeA. In the time of Anpan, 
‘the Dodb Bist Jalindar extended to Hamadper Der Bedli, fifteen kos 
above Neh. . = 
To the south of Pakpaten in coming from our boats we crossed 
a male which had a very high bank ; its bed wus in some places dry, 
in-others it: had one and half feet of water. 1 inquired of the villagers 
if they had any particular name for it, but they said not ; neither did 


they know any thing about the Harari Narauy or Qowd mentioned by 


‘Major Renwert. The ground between this aula and the Satlay was 
low, covered with thick jungle of the tamarisk and patches of fine- 
Jooking wheat. It is no doubt overflowed in the rainy season, when 
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the breadth of the river from the bank of this nala to the opposite 
high bank must be more than four miles.” 

We remained at Pdkpatan till the 26th, making arrangements. for 
reducing to order the predatory tribes of that neighborhood.’ 

On the 23rd we visited the shrine of Hazrat Shekh Famip Suaran- 
- gang* in the town of Pdkpafan. We had to ascend more than forty 
feet to the top of the mound on which the town is built. The ground 
sounded hollow to our horses’ hoofs as we threaded through numerous 
narrow strects and alleys, many of which were lined with miserable 
objects of charity, among whom here and there might be seen females 
enveloped in the burkhd, pretended descendants of the Prophet, who 
importuned for alms with a perseverance 3 which we found it difficult 
to resist. After descending again by a flig - of ea to a level with 
the surrounding country, we were conducted. | square paved. 
court surrounded by the lofty brick walls of thal ad agent houses. In 
the centre of this stocd the magbard, a plain insignificant building, 
having one small apartment, in which was the grave of the saint 
covered with faded drapery. There were two doors to this apartment, 
one to the north and one to the east. That to the east, called the 
door of Paradise,” is never opened but on the fifth day of the 
sacred Moharam, when numbers of pilgrims, both Hindus and Mus- 
salmans, come to visit the shrine, and all who pass through this door- 
way ure considered saved from the fines of perdition. The door-way 
is about two feet wide, and cannot be passed without stooping, and the 
apartment itself is not capable of containing thirty people crowded | 
together: yet such is the care which the saint takes of his votaries 
on these cecasions, that no accident or loss of life has ever been known 
to occur, A superlative heaven is allotted to those who are first | to 
enter the tomb on the day mentioned. The rueh for precedence may, 
therefore, be better imagined than described. The crowd of pilgrims 
is said to be immense, and as they egress from the sacred door-way, 
after having rubbed their foreheads on the foot of the saint's grave, 
the air resounds with their shouts of Fasin! Fariw! Several relics 
were shewn to us, among which the most curious was, a round flat_ 
piece of wood of the size and shape of an Indian’s bread or chapati. / 
In the long fasts which the saint imposed on himself, he is said to 
have solaced his hunger by gnawing this hard substance. | 

There is a couplet very common throughout the Panjdb which has 
- reference to this story. | 
The ancestors of Shekh Fanip-v'-piw first came to Multéa in the 


“ See some aceount of the same saint by Munshi Monuw Lat in the Jast 
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train of Beatam Suan, of the Ghaznavi family, and continued to fill 
situations of trust and emolument in that province, until it fell into 
the ee, Saltén Manamep Gavare, (Suawa'n-v'-pex.) When 
Huzrat JaALA’L-U"-pIN, the father of Shekh Faain, fled to Chdwe 
Miushaik&, a village on the banks of the Sutloj, where he lived the life 
of a hermit, practised great austerities and became celebrated for his 
great sanctity. “At this place Hazrat Shekh Fanip-u'-or~ was born j 
be was sent for his education to Mulfda, and afterwards spent many 
years in travel. At Multan he became celebrated as a Saheb Aardmat, 
or worker of miracles, and many ridiculous stories are told of his 
performances. Among others it is related that whenever he felt 
hungry he would throw into his mouth a handful of dust or pebbles 
which immediately became sugur. He practised similar metamor- 
phoses on the gogds of other people, and turned so many things iuto 
sugur that he was universally known, and is so to this day, by the 
afix to his name of Shakar-ganj. Hazrat Shekh Fauip-v'-ni 
SHaxangany and his posterity were chiefly instrumental in con- 
verting to Islamism the numerous different tribes of Jats and Gujur 
or Gickers, de-eendants of the Rajpit shepherds, who so often fought 
bravely against the invadiag armies of the north. The descendants 
of Baba Shekh Faas are supposed to have inherited from him the 
power of performing mirucles, and several of them became celebrated 
throughout Hindusfdn for their sanctity. At Agra, Sikre, and DeAli 
their shrines witness to the respect in which their memory is held by 
the Mussalman population. Axsan Suin owed to the prayers, we 
are told, of one of the family (Shekh Nun-v'-pix, or Nien-v’-pix) the 
birth of his son Jewdwaie. In the early attempt of the Sikhs to lay 
waste the country between Mu/tdn and Loder, one of the descendants 
of Shekh Faniv-v’-pin at Pokpatan placed himself at the head of a 
number of converts, Jat peasantry, and kept his ground so well ie 
these marauders that they thought it advisable to come to an an 
arrangement with him; and, in a treaty which he concluded with one 
of their chiefs, he was ullowed to enjoy in dopectenes A elined” 
of Pakpaten and several villages attached to it. At a later period, 
when the Sikhs became united ander one chief, the Shekh-zadas | were 
despoiled of their possessions. The Mahé-raja now allows them one 
thousand rupees a year for their maintenance, derived from the town 
duties of Pakpatan; be-ides which, they have a fourth share in four 
small villages in the neighborhood. 

On the 27th to Toda Sdddt, in the district of . Musd-firan-wil, esti- 
mated distance nine kos. — 
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On the 28th to Aka-ke, in the district of Cusim-ke, estimated dis- 
tance nine kos, | 

On the 29th to Dola, where we entered the district of Jhedudo, es- 
timated distance seven kos. 

On the 30th we passed through the districts of Jheddo ond SAah 
Farid, and entered the Hiusi/pur district about two miles before we 
came to our halting place at noon, estimated distance nine kos. 

On the 31st we halted at noon. 

On the Ist of February at Palra, estimated distance 8} kos. The 
face of the country varies little in appearance, being day after day the 
same succession of tamarisk jungle, the deep green of which is now here 
and there relieved by a shrub resembling the willow in leaf and color, 
which the natives call jhal, and from the root of which the miswaks 
or tooth-cleaners are commonly made. From Rend-watti near the 
Mamdot and Bahdwalpur frontier the signs of cultivation gradually 
disappear; and near Pakpataa the country becomes extremely wild; we 
lose all trace of habitations near the river, save, par hazard, a few 
temporary grass hamlets. After entering the Hiivilper district: an 
improvement is perceptible. We again see the Persian wheel at 
work, and the banks of the river occasionally lined with a wonder- 
gazing populace, The canals and water-courses increase in number 
a8 We progress onwards. Those we have hitherto seen vary in breadth 
at their mouth’ from ten to twenty yards, and are at present dry, being 
much above the level of the river, but from early in May to the end 
of September they serve to irrigate the country to the distance in 
some instances of thirty miles from its banks. Smaller branches are 
cut in every direction from the main canals, so that the whole country 
is covered with them, and travelling in that season rendered TaeEes- 
able and difficult. 

During our journey of the last two or three days we have bees 
pleasingly reminded of having entered a Mussalman country by the 
strict attention every where paid to the time of prayer. In the open 
fields, where a minute before the air has resounded with the voice of 
labour, every thing is suddenly hushed,—the shrieking Persian wheel 
is at rest, the cattle ure freed from the yoke, and the peasants may be 
seen ranged together in small parties on their mats of the palm tree, 
going through their forms of devotion with an air of the greatest 
@ecorum. «The sight struck us from its frequent occurrence. 
OF the tribes which inhabit along the banks of the river from Firoz- 
per to Bahawalpur, those in the neighborhood of Pakpatan and below 
that place, aresaid to be the most wild and stevetealytn aud the most 
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addicted to predatory habits. The Dogre and Dogre Badela are 
chiefly confined to the Momdof territory and higher up. At Loadi-ke, 
below Mamdot they are succeeded by the Wattu Kerra! Chishti and 
other branches of the Jat tribes, descendants of the Rajpit shepherds, 
who formerly inhabited the country on the Kari between Multia and 
Ladér. These people still lead a wandering pastoral life, seldom 
building anything but temporary sheds, and may fairly challenge the 
name applied to them of “ kAdna baddsh.” ‘They are a race inured to 
every hardship, ill fed and worse clothed, but capable of enduring 
freat fatigue under every privation. They are much celebrated for 
the length and rapidity of their journeys on foot in their nightly 
excursions to carry off cattle from neighboring territories. Nothing 
in their appearance would indicate their possessing a superior share 
of physical strength or activity; they are tall spare men, generally 
il] made, and without any great shew of bone or muscle, If their 
hardiness of constitution is any where perceptible, it is in their harah 
ewarthy features, which though not pleasing are manly, 

These tribes, even in the best days of the Mogul empire, were 
never brought into any proper subjection or made to feel the influence 


“of a well-ordered goverament, They continued embroiled in feuds 


among themselves, in the settlement of which the arms of autho- 
rity seldom interposed. <A system of sd/atony, or retelistion; than 
which nothing can be conceived more productive of crime and genés 
ra) disorder, has prevailed among them from time immemorial. This 
system anthorizes the redressing an injury not only on the person 
or property of the injurer, but on anv of his relations, friends or neigh- 
bors whom chance may throw inte the power of the injured party; con- 
sequently afew disorderly persons have it in their power to involve the 
whole country in their quarrels. The original cause of their feud is 
generally n dispute ns to the right of pasture, or a few buffaloes may 
have strayed from the herds of one village to those of another. This 


leads to reprisals, in which blood is sometimes shed, and blood calle” 


for blood long after the original cause of dispute has ceased to be 
remembered. If this was the state of affairs when the country on 
both sides of the river was under one wuchowityy wey: alae or Weed 
it must be now that the river separates two hostile powers, = 
The system of sdlaheng which was before confined to villages near 
each other, now extends along the whole line of the opposite banks of 
the river. Instead of a few baffaloes stealthily abstracted during the 
night by ten or twelves herdsmen, villages are now openly attacked 
and plundered at noon-day by gangs of from one hundred to two 
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hundred desperate freebooters acting under acknowledged Sir-kurde, 
(leaders.) The river affords them an easy means of escape, and, owing 
to the ‘existing relations of one of the powers with our Government, 
prevents their being pursued by the authorities of the opposite side. 
This security from punishment would of itself be sufficient encourage- 
ment to their predatory habits, but they are moreover instigated and 
abetted by the petty district officers of their own governments, 
who share in the spoils without incurring any of the danger of their 
_ Female infanticide prevails generally among these tribes, Mothers 
appear to have little affection for their offspring and little respect for 
their marriage tie, if one may judge by the frequency with which it is 
wiolated. A wife leaving the protection of her husband and abscond- 
ing with another man, is frequently claimed and restored by the inter- 
vention of the authorities after an absence of nine or ten years, and 
any children she may have borne to her paramour in her absence, are 
equally divided between him and her lawful husband. 

On the 2nd February at Tufiere, estimated distance lld kos. The 
_- banks of the tiver low, and the river perceptibly diminished in breadth. 

We passed a town on the right bank hidden in a deep and extensive 

‘grove of palm trees; the cupola of a mosque peeping through thie 
foliage, and a few solitary palms standing far apart, thrown out from 
an horizon lighted by a brilliant sunset, reminded us forcibly of 
Bengal scenery. 

The country on the left to-day was more open, the river excessively 

winding. 

On the 3rd to Durpur near Kiairper, estimated distance 105 kos, 

The country on the right was well cultivated and apparently rich, 
‘dotted with clumps of the beautiful palm tree, and the banks of the 
river abounding in temporary wells and water courses ;—that on the 
left was low and barren and covered with a very thin jungle of the 
tamarisk, the river extremely winding in its course. 

Early in the day we were met by Samrara’z Kaan, and ata later hour 
by Mir Monamsxn Qaim and Munamamen Dadra, native gentlemen of 
the Kh4n's household and relations of the Khan's Vizier: One of these 
gentlemen, although holding the responsible appointment of Mir 
 Bakhehi, is said to be quite uneducated and ignorant of his letters ; 
but we found him more polished in his manners than the generality 
of thoee we had met. | 
About half way On our journey We passed the road to Mailsion, a 
“fownen the right bank, the former capital of Baua’wan Kuin's terri- 
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tery on that.side. It once boasted a very strong fort, but from. the 


time, this territory was first threatened by the Siekhs it became the 


policy of the Bakdwalpur government to destroy all their forts and 
garhis, and this among the rest was razed to the ground. 

As weapproached AAairpur we came in sight of the Rodi (or desert), 
and were for some time quite at a loss to conjectare what object it 
was which skirted the horizon for many miles. The sand-hills rise 
abruptly from the plain which intervene between the desert and the 
river, and from a distance the intervals between them are not percep- 


tible. Seen from our boats, they formed a distinct end well defined oat- 
line resembling an unbroken chain of low hills. The Rodi runs in the 
shape of a promontory directly up to the town of AAairpur, which is 


about a mile distant from the present channel of the river: in the 


rainy season the town only intervenes between the sand of the desert 
and the waters of the Satay. When we visited it, we ascended from 


one of the streets directly on a steep hill of sand and found ourselves 
fairly in the desert surrounded by sand-hills and the debris of houses, 
walls and huts more than half buried under them. The desert 
encroaches on the town every year, and many of the present inhabi- 
tants remember the time when KAairpur was distant at least two 


miles from the nearest point of it. The houses are chiefly of unburnt 
bricks, and the round domes of the mosque are also built of the same 
material. It is said to be very durable, but the secret of its durability 


lies more in the paucity of rain which falls in this country. The town 


has a tolerable bazar, and contains 400 shops of all descriptions; it 


was formerly a place of considerable traffic, but bas fallen off since the 
time of the great Bama’wau Kuds. Small daflas occasionally arrive 
here from Hidnsi and Hissdr across the desert, and the tobacco grown 
in this vicinity and in the Hdsi/pur district is exported by this route 
in large quantities to De/Ai, where it is not unfrequently sold as Multen 


tobacco. 


“The only pakd building in the town ism large mosque now in 


ruins: it is ornamented with painted tiles to represent enamel, but too 
little remains to give any idea of the effect of this style of ornament 


when in perfeet preservation. In the neighborhood are the ruins of 
several mud forts, formerly the seat of Ddwdputra chiefaof the Keharant 
branch of the tribe, who arrived in this country sometime before the 


Pirjani branch, of which the present Khén is the head. They were 


engaged in constant feads with the 2nd Bandwat Kuaw, and made 
several attempts to subvert his power, but were unsuccessful, and at 
last forfeited their own possessions inthe struggle. The only surviving 
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member of this family is now a fugitive at the court of the Bikdnir 
raja. 

The morning of the 4th being a halt, we made 2 short excursion 
into the desert with the intention of looking for floricans and antelopes : 
the former, as well as the leek and bustard, are very numerous where 
the desert approaches near to the river ; but they are much more fre- 
quently put up in the stunted tamarisk bushes which crown the sand 
hills within the skirts of the desert, than in the tamarisk coppices 
nearer the river, After crossing the first ridge of sand-hills, the 
highest of which might measure sixty feet, we came in sight of a 
level plain of hard soil extremely bare, with only here and there a 
small mound of shifting sand, and extending for several miles till the 
eye was arrested by what appeared to be a ridge similar to the one 
on which we stood. One could have fancied that this tract had 
recently been usurped from the river by the desert. We learned from 
the people with us that the whole of it is usually cultivated after a» 
favorable rainy season, when it produces plentiful crops of the smaller 
kind of grain on which the inhabitants of this country chiefly subsist. 
Owing to the unusual drought of the last five years, it had remained 
a Waste. The ridge on which we stood was the site of what had 
been an extensive town now buried many feet under the sand ;—the 
soil between the sand hillocks was covered with particles of burnt 
brick, and I was able to trace the ruins of houses for upwards of a 
mile along the ridge. These hare, no doubt, nrrested the sand in its 
progress when it ta carried in volumes by the south-west monsoon 
towards the river, and may sceount for the high and very abrupt 
appearance of the skirts of the desert at this point. 

After a short walk in the sand, rendered disagreeable by a dread- 
fully scorching sun, we returned towards our boats. The D&udputras 
who accompanied us as guides were highly amused at our style of 
sporting, which they termed jarida-for, and only becoming a shikdri by 
profession... We were littl: less amused at their strange jargon and 
at the readiness of their sporting equipments. Their weapon is the 
rifle with the curved stock common throughout AfgAdnistién and the 

countries west of the Indus. The length of the barrel varies, but i is 
never much longer than that of our masket. They have a great con- 
tempt for our use of small shot and for small game, which they only 
‘pursue with the hawk. The flesh of the hog-deer and antelope is 
est Ihe d a great dainty. In pursuit of the latter a Daéudputran will 
take bi eee oe three days, mount his camel, and sally forth 

he hottest season ; when, to use their own expression, “ to face the 
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desert is to face death.” In these excursions he sometimes remains 
out as Jong us five days, wandering about after the tracks of the deer, 
until his supply of water is exhausted; when, if he has not been anc- 
cessful, he makes for the nearest pool and takes hie chance of the 
deer coming to drink. These pools are not of frequent occurrence in 
the desert, and none but a person acquainted with every stump bash 
and hillock, and every feature of the ground, could attempt to go in 
search of them, That many of the shikdris have this intimate know- 
ledge of the desert, is proverbial :—‘ they know it better than the 
scholar his book, or the Hafiz his Koran ;"” and their knowledge is 2 
the more astonishing when we consider the narrow and minute oblser- 

vation which it implies. So moch do the sand-hills resemble each 
other, that a common observer might be removed to fifty different 
stations in the course of the day and fancy every one the same. — 

The prohibitions to shooting game which ore strictly enforced in 
the Nawab's preserves and jungles near the river, do not apply to the 
desert, where the shikdris are at liberty to room at large ; and the 
knowledge they acquire of its localities is highly prized by their chief. 
They tre sometimes lost, but casualties of this kind are attributed to 
a stroke of the sun, or to exhaustion from want of water, or to the 
bite of a reptile called the flying-snake, (said to be namerous,) rather 
than to their losing their way. The stars assist to guide them when, 
as is often the case, they travel by night. 

One of our guides proved himself a good marksman by taking of 
the head of a carrion kite with a ball from his rifle at fifty yorda; he 
brought the bird up to us and observed that “that was the manner 
in which his master would serve the kAfir Sikhs, if we would allow 
him to cross the river.” The Khan, it would appear, finds it politic 
to impress his subjects with the idea, that nothing but a fear of the 
displeasure of the British Government has hitherto prevented his 
taking steps to recover his lost dominions ;—while they on their part 
assure their chief, that but for this fear they woald congger the coun- 
try ‘to-morrow, and not leave a lis sht burning from the /ndes to La or, 

“The familiar manner in which our guides spake of the former, poss 
seseors. of the old forts and gurdens about Kigirpur | as we passed 
through, “struck me as highly characteristic of the primitive “state ‘of 
society of the people. Their greatest chiefs they. designaied by. their 
simple surnames. In speaking of the Khan, ‘they called him simple 
Band wat Kain or Khai, never adding any affix of respect. Every 

ard: en or r fort. we Passed hed its anecdote of the fends that nad 
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was said about the “ dahddvri” of the fallen chiefs, the devoted cou. 
rage of their adherents, and the time which a few resolute men had 
kept the second Bandwat Kuidw and his whole army at bay. The 
knowledge possessed by our guides of these affairs seemed to be inti- 
mate; and could I have understood clearly all that they said, I might 
during our walk have learnt the whole history of the tribe. On their 
first settlement in the country, the Daudputras, to add consequence 
to their name, as well as to increasé their power, are said not to hava 
been very scrupulous how they swelled their numbers, and people of 
. all descriptions were admitted into their tribe. 

The opinion I formed of the lower orders from what I saw to-day 
was not very favorable. One cannot be long in their society without 
being struck with the absence of that urbanity which is so universal 
among all orders in Mindustdn, With each other they appear to be 
on easy terms, using little ceremony. With strangers they are either 
rough and betray a suspicion and distrust in their manner, or their 
courteousness is awkward and descends to servilitv. One of our 
guides, whose garments would hardly have gained him admittance 
into any gentleman's gateway, gave me to understand that he was no 
common person, but one who lived in the Khan’s presence. I should 
not have believed him but for an anecdote which I heard of one of 
the former chiefs soon after my return to camp, and which wus to 
the effect “ that the first Bandwat Kngw would have given u severe 
bastinado to any person who hud dared to come to his darbar in 
new or clean clothes,” The person who related this anecdote to me, 
lamented the degeneracy of the present ruler, “who has brought 
himself,” said he, “ to look upon clean clothes without aversion, and, 


what is worse, allows his prime minister to ride in a Saif or a bullock 


carriage, for which last innovation he will one day be sorely visited,” 

We remained at Darpur on the 5th. ‘This place i# pleasantly situ- 
ated at ubout half a mile from the present channel of the river. A 
fine piece of grass turf sprinkled with dwarfish palm extends from it 
down to the banks of the river. The fort of Darpur is still in good 
preservation, but has not been oecupied since the family was dispos. 
sessed by the second Bawawat Kui. It is of mud and pakd bricks, 
in form a square, with turrets at the angles; the outer walls enclose 
an ara of nine hundred square yards. Near the fort are the lines of 
one of the Khan's disciplined battalions, stationed here under the com- 
dof a half-caste Portuguese ; their uniform was a blue coat with 
rawn out to receive us on the day of our arrival Evening had 
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closed in before we arrived, and they burnt bine lights, the effect af 
which’ with their salute was good, but so much cannot be said for the 
stunning noise of their barbarous drams and fifes which accompanied 
it) The battalion mustered about three hundred firelocks ; besides 
these, there were two small picces of artillery with a few gulandéz 
dressed in red pagris, brown vests, and blue cossack peijdmas, They 
were very cleanly in appearance, and J was told that the whole of the 
Khan's troops had been newly clothed in anticipation of the arrival of 
the mission. 

On the 6th to Goth Nur Muhammed ; estimated distance by the river 
&} kos. The Kaairpur district extended for two-thirds of the way, 
when we entered that of Goth Nur Muhammad. In consequence of the 
unusual drought of the last four years, and the floods from the river 
having inclined to the right bank, the districts from Kiairpur to the 
eastern frontier now barely pay the expenses of collecting the revenue. 

‘Throughout this extensive tract of country, embracing a length of 
more than one hundred kos, there are only three officers in authority 
for the collection of revenue and the preservation of order. One is at 
Kihairpur, one at Goth Qdim Reis, twelves miles béyond, and the 
other moves alternately from Gurjidna to Mdbdrakpur, but resides 
chiefly at the latter place. In harvest time, muteaddis or muharirs 
are dispatched from Ahunadprr to collect the revenue in these parts, 
but they never remain long. So little authority docs the Nawab 
possess over the districts east of Mdbdrakpur, that he may be said to 
levy rather an occasional tribute from ‘hain’ than any fixed revenue. 
The property of the zemindars consists chiefly of cattle, and is conse- 
quently moveable; and as the Nawd4b finds it more troublesome than 
advantngeous to be ¢ontinually sending large forces to overawe them, 
they frequently escape two or more seasons successively without. 
paying any thing to his treasury, either by crossing to the opposite 
side of the river, or concealing themselves and their cattle for a time 
in the large tracts of jungle which every where abound. O ut 
or three years a force ix sent, when, if the zemindiirs oan ww 
— pay their rents, their houses and the td eet ay OE 

fe laid waste, and all their cattle that can be found seized and car- 
rica “They are at liberty to release them on paying what is called 
the“ trinai”’ or tax for pasturage, and the arrears of their tribute in 
kind: The amount of this varies with the means which the govern- 
ment officers have of enforcing, or the ryets of resisting the demand. 
Atax is also levied from them, ‘commonly designated und known 
anjong them os the “ theft licence,” with a view, perhaps, of eradicat- 
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ing their propensity to thieving, but which most probably encourages 
the habit. As it is a tax openly paid by the principal Rathior Jat 
zemindirs to the Nawab, free-bonting is ina measure countenanced 
and rendered honorable by it. The present Nawdb, I am told, has 
never hitherto visited the country to the cast of Midddérakpur, from a 
dislike to trust himself among these tribes. . 

The river diminishing in breadth and the banks low; country more 
open on both sides, but still presenting large tracts of heavy jhow 
jungle. 

We lost sight of the Desert soon after leaving Darpur. The scenery 
near Goth Nur Muhammad is rather pleasing from the number of palm 
trees in its neighborhood; here also are ruined forts anda few ruins 
of poka bricked houses, the former residence of chiefs of other 
branches of the Ddwdputra tribe. 

On the 7th to Dera Bekd, near which the district of Goth Nur 
Muhammad terminates. The villages are more substantial, and the coun- 
try more open and better cultivated as we proceed. The people aleo 
appear to be less rude, and not so eeantily clothed as we found them 
m the frontier district. The revennes are collected. regularly and with 
little trouble. | 7 

On the 8th to Bokarpur, the ghit opposite to Bahdwalpur; estimated 
distance by the river4} kos. ‘The river narrowed extremely during 
the two last days’ journey. The banks have become very low and the 
current sluggish, runuing about 14 milea in the hour. The country is 
well cultivated on both banks of the river, the people are more engag- 
ed in agricultural pursoit-, and herds of cattle are less numerous than 
they were above Ahairpur. | ot 

From the 8th to the 25th of February the Mission remained at 
Bahdwalpur, employed in negotiation with the Nawab, The town of 
Bahdwalpur, the most populous in the Khan's dominions, is situated 
about two miles south-east of the present channel of the river; during 
the floods a branch of the river runs close under its walls and the 
intervening space, at present a moist sand covered with low strag- 
Bling jhav, is then one sheet of water. At the present season only 
the beaten tracks to the ghit are passable on horseback and the rest 
is quagmire: The walls of the town enclose a number of gardens, 
and from the river the only signs of buildings we could descry through 

the trees were the minarets of the large mosque. The approach to 
‘the town. from the river is by a number of narrow lanes separating 
‘Gardens, in which the bed-mushk, the apple and orange tree, the 

: ‘and rose bushes are seen in great profusion, A bridge of 
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one arch built of burnt bricks conducts over an insignificant moat to — 
the Mualtdn gate by which we entered the city. On the day of our 
visit to the Naw&b, the tops of the houses in the streets were crowded 
with spectators, who observed a. profound silence as we passed: this 
have been given on the subject, as the same circumstances attracted 
the notice of the Honorable M, Eceutsstowe and his party on their 
paseqge through Haddwulpwr in their Mission to Cdéul. We passed 
through a long narrow street which forma the principal bazar, and it 
appeared well inhabited; the other parts of the town betray a decreas- 
ing population. Many houses are empty and in rains. it now con- 
tains 2,025 shops of ull descriptions. The nomber of its inhabitants 
may be estimated at 20,000, The second Bawdwan Kndn always 
epent some months of the year at this place, but since his death it 
has been quite deserted by the court, and other causes have not been 
wanting to account for its diminished importance. Before the Nawab 
relinquished his territory on the opposite side of the river, the greatest 
portion of his revenue, which he receives in kind, was collected here, 
as also the indigo and rice for exportation. This is mo longer the case, 
and the trade of 4jfgAdmistan with Central India, to which it chiefly 
owed its flourishing condition, has both fallen off in quantity, and no 
longer pursues so exclusively as formerly the route by Baddwalpur. 
The decreasing income of the present Nawab and his father has 
compelled them to levy arbitrary contributions from the merchants, 
who have deserted the place in consequence. The Amritsar, Shikdr- 
per and Marwdr mercantile houses have still their agents here, but 
comparatively little business is transacted between them. A’oa Ravrt, 
a Jew, who had formerly a house at Derd Ghizi KAda, and is connect- 
ed with the Jews of Bothdra and Kawh Chand Shikdrpwri, are the 
most wealthy merchants at the place. Aaddwelpar still martaige its 
celebrity for the manufacture of silk cloth or fuagis and gulbedams, 
which latter are of a superior texture, and more lasting than those of 
Amritsar or Benares. The quantity exported is not very great, and 
chiefly to Sind. Rifle barrels are also made of very superior work- 
manship both at Adairpur, Bahdwalpwr and KAdapur, bot the hand- 
somest are made only to order, and to be sent in presents to Sindh, 
Lahdr and other places, — | he PAT eS Dare 

The inhabitants of Baldwalpur and of the few other towns in the 
Bahdwalpur territory, are chiefly Hindus, and these in appearance the 
very outcasts of their race, dirty, equalid and miserable. Though 
they are tolerated in the practice of their religion, and have a high 
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priest or gusdia who enjoys sume consideration with the Nawab, they 
ire looked down upon by their Mussalman fellow subjects with the 
utmost contempt, and subjected to every kind of oppression, Some 
few of them enjoy offices of trust near the Nawal and the other great 
men of his court, but this they owe to the indolence and ignorance 
of their masters, which quite unfits them for the tiresome details of 
business. 

On the 25th we again started in our boate from the Bindra-wdla 
ghit at Bahawalpur to proceed to the junction of the five rivers of 
the Panjab with the Jndus at Mithankot. 

We arrived sometime after nightfall at Nedwr-wali; estimated 

distance from Satdwelpwr 114 kos. The banks of the river were 
exceedingly low almost throughout our journey, and the river still 
diminishing in size, not measuring more in some places than 150 
yords across. The current not averaging |4 miles an hour. There 
were numerous sand-banks, and the river, saving that it is deeper, is 
more iweignificant in. appearance here than at any part of its course 
from Aepur downwards. The nomerous canals which are cut from 
below AAairpur might account for this, but very few of them are fed 
from-the river in the cold weather. 
_ The country on both sides of the river was tolerably open, = 
cultivation more general, with fewer tracts of the jhaw jungle. The 
inhabitants on’ both sides of the river are chiefly of Jat origin, mixed 
with a few Déudputras and Baloches; they are not generally addicted 
to predatory habits, but the dismemberment of the Khan's dominions 
has involved them in the general disorder which now prevails.. 

On the 26th to AMfahubatpur ; estimated distance by the river 3 
kos. . At about two miles from Nahwr-wdli we come to a heavy 
jhau jangle on the left bank, one of the Nawab's preserves or hunt- 
ing seats, where he had proposed that we should take our leave of 
him, We joined him towards the afternoon, and ufter Witnessing the 
slaughter of a few hog-deer returned to our boats, with the promi: 
to hunt with him again on the following day. “ae 

On the 27th we passed the day in hanting with the Nawab. ‘The 
ollowing:3 is a description of his mode of following that pastime, 

The jungles in which the game is preserved, are divided and. tra- 
‘verned i in their whole extent by strong hedges made of twisted boughs 
ah » the Jjhau running at acate or ot right angles with each other in 

~ the form of a funnel, into which the game is driven. The hedges are 
Seles to pint the apex of the triangles, but a space is there 
cleared of jungle in which the ambuscades are formed. 
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These ambuscades resemble in their relative positions an inverted 
funnel, the mouth of which joins that into which the game is driven. 
The Nawab occupies the first place in front of the opening; ata 
short distance behind him, branching out to right and left, are two 
more ambuscades not far apart; behind these are others farther apart, 
‘and so on with the rest, which are so arranged that the sportsmen 
fire clear of each other. The ambuscades are formed of small hedges 
of the jAaw high enough to conceal a person when seated on the 
ground: in the very high jungles platforms of eight and ten feet 
high are used for the same purpose. 

When the tract of jungle is circular, it is first surrounded by a very 
high fence of the jAaw, between which and the jungle a space is left 
for a road: then from the circumference fences are drawn towards 
the centre like the radii of a circle; the centre is freed from jungle 
and left open for the formation of the ambuscades. A number of 
doge of all sizes and breeds, and from three to four hundred emrdrs, 
according to the extent of line they have to cover, are then sent into 
the jungles from the outside, and close their ranks as they approach 
the narrow end of the enclosed space, hooting and shouting to drive 
the game before them. The Nawdb and his courtiers meanwhile 
lounge at their ease in their ambuscades. Conversation is carried on, 
at first freely, but as the beaters draw near, in whispers only. A 
crackling of the jungle or a waving of the grass is sufficient to put 
every one on the alert—the hand is instinctively directed towards 
the trigger, and you are prepared for tiger, deer, hog, or any thing 
that may make its appearance. The eye is strained to bursting to 
catch the moment of the beast's leaving the jungle, when, whatever he 
is, he will assuredly give a spring on finding himself in the open space. 
At inst he bursts cover, and the object of your fond anticipations 
proves to be nothing more than a jackal; but before you have time 
to recover from your vexation at having your nerves unstrang by #0 
unworthy a beast, and before you have time to brace them agnip, the 
jungle again crackles, the boughs break—you cutch a glimpse of some- 
thing bounding through the grass, and out springs a fine buck deer 
with his head low and haunches hard pressed by the hounds. He 
either stops for an instant amazed, or he has passed you before you 
can raise your gun to your shoulder: in either cus you miss. At the 
report of your gun he stamps the ground in disdain and bounds on 
to fall a prey to some cooler sportsman mmong the twenty or thirty 
who send their balls whizzing after him. The Nawab has as many 
as cight or nine rifes loaded and placed before him, and he uses them 
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so quickly and efficaciously, that unless the game comes very thickly, 
it is a bad day’s sport for those who are permitted only to shoot after _ 
him. Dinner is always cooked at his hunting seat and sent out into 
the jongle for him, and served at noon. Several of his musdhibe 
(courtiers) partake of the meal with him, and inferior fare is distri- 
buted to the whole of his attendants. Even down to the seizes and 
grass-cutters no man is allowed to remain hungry. After dinner all 
indulge in a siesta, and then to the sport again. Where the jungle 
is very extensive and not well enclosed, and the efforts of the horse- 
men are baffled by the game doubling round them, it is not unusual 
on a windy day to set fireto it. This is a sight to be witnessed. 
The eport is very exciting while it lasts, but the pauses during the 
time spent by the beaters in driving the game towards the ambus- 
cades are tedious, The Nawab and his minister frequently occupy 
these intervals in reading the Xordn, 

The Nawab's hunting seats are mere temporary hamlets, the sides 
of which ure formed of the Aane reed, and the roofs thatched over 
with grass, A large enclosure is set apart for the Nawab himself, 
which is surrounded with a strong and high fence of the jhaw, making 
it quite private. This enclosure varies from two to three hundred 
yards square; at different angles of it are a place for his dafter- 
kkdnd or secretaries, a place for his cook-room, and a place for his 
hont«men or shikgriz, He has sometimes an under-room attached to 
his own bungalow in the rear. In front of the bungalow is a rade 
chabutra, raised from the ground about two feet, on mud pillurs, and 
covered with an awning or canopy of cloth under which he holds his 
derbdr and receives the reports of shikdris, who are sent out in- all 
directions to bring tidings of game. In front of the chabutrd hia 
horses are picketed, His minister and two or three others of the 
most consideration about him have separate hamlets prepared for 
them, but the rest of his followers rough it in the open tir. Canvas 
tents ure very little used even by the wealthier claeses. 

_ On the 28th we arrived opposite to Mirpur; estimated distance by 
the river 10 kos. As we approached the end of our day's journey the 
river became broader. There were still fewer tracts of jungle to-day, 
and the country rich and well cultivated, with many substantial-looks 
March the Ist. We arrived at Makianbeld, the ght opposite to 

_ the town of Uch ; estimated distance by the river 16 kos. 
| | The river increased to-dny toa fine broad stream ; it was joined by 
an inlet from the Chiniéé river soon after we left Mirpur, and for the 
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last twelve miles, before its junction with the Chind4, it ran in a toler- 
ably straight course, forming « fine body of water. There was one 
considerable winding near Shiraa Buchri. The Chindd joins the 
Ghdra_a little above Makhanbeld, and these streams run together for 
a considerable distance without appearing to mix their waters. The 
line marked by the opposite color of the two streams is very distinct, 
The red-colored water of the Chindd and Ravi is prized by the people 
here much above that of the Gidra. The Nawab when residing at 
Ahmadpur or Diliwar sends to this ghat for a weekly supply for hia 
household, which is conveyed on hackeries in large brass vessels. 
The breadth of the Penjnad at Makhanbeld in the present season 
is perhaps under 900 yards, but during the rains it is sometimes six 
miles across from Uch to the opposite side. | 
The country on the left continued well cultivated and open. On 
the right we had the dry bed of Beak and several crecks of the Chindb, 
forming islands covered with heavy jhaw jungle and apparently pas- 
ture land. Numerous herds of buffaloes were grazing near the bank. 
In the afternoon we went to visit Uch, from which we were distant 
about three miles; the road was through a good deal of jhaw jungle 
and over the beds of inlets of the river which scarcely supported our 
horses, The Uch BokAdrian is situated on the banks of the river, 
and was formerly the seat of a Hindu principality, which extended to 
near Mulidn. The town itself was then called Walhaur. Towards 
the latter end of the reign of Inna’mi'™ 1st of the Gaznavi dynasty 
in 1105, a number of wandering Musalmin devotees took up their 
abode there, and were tolerated by the ruling prince, Raja Suan 
Sudp, from the apparently harmless austerity of their lives. Among 
the number of these devotees was Shekh Srap Jauéz, who was gifte 
with the power of performing miracles, by which many were convin~ 
ced of the truth of his doctrines. satin 
Raja Suam Sndp was one of the first of his converts, and giving: 
up all worldly affairs, he made over his territorial possessions to the 
Pir for the support of his followers. One or two others aleo deserve 
to be mentioned, as they gave their name to the towns now compre- 
hended under the general name of Uch Bokhérian, Among these was 
a chief of the tribe of zeminddrs called Ldlds, who inhabited the pone: 
try in the neighborhood. On the conversion of their chief the Ldlas 
followed his example, and on his death built a sepulchre to his 
memory, round which they formed habitations; hence the Uch of 
Léliie, the Ueh of the Moghuls, and the Uch of the Jumals, were also 
named by the Pir after two of his favorite disciples, who died of the 
austerities which they practised, and were buried there. 
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We visited the tomb of the Pir Shekh Srep Javdt Boxwa'ur, 
The interior of the building was curious ; the roof was supported by 
more than thirty arches resting on four colonades af wooden carved 
pillars; there were a great many graves and some relics from distant 
countries. Amongst theae were the preserved spinal bones of several 
saw-fish. The pilgrims who go to Mecca from Affphinistia and the 
Derajat by passing down the Jndus, frequently come thas far out of 
their way from Mithankot to visit the shrine of Shekh Syep Ja- 
ua’t, and implore his intercession for the safety of their journey. A 
descendant, of this Pir is still living at Uch, but the lands formerly 
belonging to the family which enabled them to live ‘in a style of 
splendour and comparative refinement among & barbarous people, have 
long since been usurped, first by the ndzims of Multdén, and since 
then by the Daudputra chiefs. They have now barely sufficient for 
their support; their influence over the common people is, notwith- 
standing, very considerable, and they are generally respected. 

From Uch BhokAdrian we proceeded to the Uch of the Gilanis, which 
appears to have been formerly joined to it, but is now distant about 
half.a mile; on our way we passed through large topes of date trees, 
Hazrat Shekh Munasaap Guos Jia'si, round whose shrine this 
town was built, and after whom it was named, was descended from 
Hazrat Shekh Anpvn Qipie Jina‘ny’ Bacupéni’, and came to Uch 
about the year A. D. 1394, The Déudputras have continued to be 
his murids and the murids of his successors from the time of their 
first leaving Shikdrpur. 

This Pir's family had considerable assignments of lands in the 
vicinity of Uch before the arrival in the country of the Daudputras, 
and upto the time of the 2nd Bana’wan Kuan their territory and 
wealth had continued increasing, and Maxnum Gano Buxsn, who was 
then the Pir Marshid, was second only in influence to the Khan, and 
kept in his pay a considerable standing foree; he built a fort at 
U'ch and surrounded the town with a wall, His son, also named Max- 
pum Gano Baxsn, headed a revolt of the Diudputra tribes against the 
second Hana’wat Kwa's in 1799, and releasing Baudwan Kua'n's 
son, Musasak Kua‘n, from confinement, set him in opposition to his 
father. The Khan besieged him in the town of Ued, destroyed the 
fort, and Jaid the town in ruins, and obliged the Pir with his Bon to 
flee to the territory of the Amirs of Sindh, The lands belonging to 
the Pir's family were on that occasion forfeited to the state, and have 
never been restored. A few years since a gtandson of this Pir returned 
from the SindA country to take up his abode at UcA, and six or eight 
wells have been allowed hy the present Khan for his subsistence. 
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On the 2nd March to opposite Nifricdid ; estimated distance 10 kos. 
We camé to on the right bank of the river about three miles below 
Sitpur, and went in the afternoon to see that town. It is surrounded 
by san extensive grove of palm trees, and is celebrated for its dates 
and mangoes, which it produeesin great abundance. The site is very 
elevated, and its name indicates its having formerly been a Hindu 
town. ‘The old buildings are all of burnt brick and lofty, the streets 
dreadfully narrow and filthy, the country round it is pretty, but mast 
be very unhealthy during the hot months, when it is entirely over- 
flowed, leaving no means of communication saving by boats. [t was 
formerly thickly inhabited, but now the half of the houses: are ‘in 
ruins, and it may have about 200 shops of all descriptions. The 
inhabitants of the town are chiefly Hindas,—those of the country, 
round; Jéte and Beloches. _ Cattle are numerous, and the zemindare, 
both Jéts and Beloches, predatory in their habits. Sitpwr is said to 
have been formerly on the right bank of the main stream of the Jadus 
which fell into the Panjnad immediately above it : it is now about 10 
miles on the left side of the main stream, but during the hot weather 
the whole intervening space is one sheet of water, It is recorded that 
gdsids, messengers with letters, were formerly in the habit of leaving 
Multan or Derd Gidzi KAdn in the morning, mounted on an inflated 
oxhide, and reaching Sitpwr and Owch by the rivers Chindb and Indus 
at noon, This mode of conveying letters is still sometimes adopted 
between Deri Ghdzt Khun and Shikdrpur, and during the height of 
the floods is very expeditious. rt 

On the Grd to CAdvdn ; estimated distance 12 kos. The country on 
both sides appeared very rich, but without any great variety of foliage. 

On the 4th we arrived at Mithonkot on the right bank of the 
Indus ; estimated distance 10 kos, The rapidity of the current inereas- 
ed very much as we approached the junction of the two rivers, The 
Panjnad all the way from Oucd is a beantiful stream, and, with the 
exception of one or two windings, rans straight to the south-west. 
On the 7th of March the Mission left Mithankot to return by a new 
route through the Panjab to Lodiana, The boats were left under my 
charge to prepare for their return voyage up the river, with the 
exception of those belonging to the Lodiana merchants, which con- 
tinued their voyage to Shikdrpur. 
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In the library of the Asiatic Society are ten manuscript volumes of 
drawings of sculpture, images, architecture and inscriptions, forming 
part of the celebrated collection of the late Colonel Macxenzin, The © 
greater portion of these are as yet unknown and undescribed, None of 
the series, os far as we can ascertain, have been published, nor are 
we aware of any attempt having been made to decypher the inscrip- 
tions. It is greatly to be wished that the whole of these interesting 
documents could be digested in some convenient arrangement and | 
made accessible to the learned world, especially now that the inven- 
= tion of lithography offers a cheap and expeditious means of effecting 

such an object. We were in hopes of combining their publication in 
the form of a volume or two of plates, with the digest of the Mac- 
KENZIE manuscripts, which, at the recommendation of the Society, the 
* Government has lately entrusted to the Rev. W. Tavton at Madras, 
the author of “ Oriental Historical manuscripts." As a specimen of the 
contentsof these curious volumes, Captain Conswttanam has kindly 
+ favored me with the two lithographs numbered as Plates X. and XI. 
a He has selected the two longest inscriptions from the volume, No. 15, 
entitled Antiquities at Amurdveti,” a town in the Berdr province, 

situated on the Kistna river to the west of Ndgpur. 

The volume in question contains a multitude of very beautiful draw- 
ings of the elaborate sculpture for which the ruins at that place are 
so remarkable. One of the slabs of stone, depicted among the rest, 

aa now forms a principal ornament of the Society's maseum, and the 
+5 ~ execution of the lively scene it represents has been frequently and 
| deservedly admired. The majority of the sculptures of Amardavatf 
& seem to belong to a magnificent dehgopa or Buddhist shrine; but there 
is an admixture towards the end of the volume of objects of the linga 
worship. An accurate map of the town is prefixed, whence it appears 

that the ruined deAgopa whence the relics are taken was on a mound 

of 140 feet dinmeter, now converted intoa tank. It is called Dipal- 

‘A dinna, (translated by Colonel Mackxnzim “ the mound of lights,") 
-  _, which so resembles the name of a similar place of Buddhist celebrity 
in Ceylon ( Demtbadinea) that we imagined, on seeing the inseription from 
the enst side of the gateway (Pl. X.), some mistake must have been 
committed ; for on comparing the characters with Plate XXVIII. of 
- tthe Journ. As. Soc. vol. v. p. 554, their.perfect identity with the Cey- 
Tonese: type of old} ‘agari was manifest: indeed the three initial let- 
ters appear to form the same word “ mujiké’’.. . and» the same combi- 














- ‘It is worthy of remark, that in this alphabet, which we may aptly 
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nation there recognized as “ Mahérdja” .... drew Captain Connixa- 
wam's attention while copying the penultimate line of the present 
inscription. No doubt the whole of this class of cave and chaitya in- 
scriptions are intimately connected, and refer to the same age; and 
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however illegible now, they will ultimately yield to the persevering =} 

progress of antiquarian research. | Pret 
The second inscription, occupying the two sides of Plate XI. is oA 

altogether of a different class, ulthough the book states it to have 5 

been procured from the came town, Amardeatl, In WrLson's catalogue 

of the Macxenziz MSS. vol. ii. page xxvii. we find notice of a “ report ¥ 

of the progress of Anand Reo (one of the Colonel's travelling collec- ‘ 

tors) on his journey in the DAaranikota, Amardvati, and Bender dis- | 

tricts in the Telugu country forthe year 1817." This would, doubt- 

less, afford all the requisite information respecting the discovery and 

position of the fragment, were the report in our possession; but it 

seertia to have been sent to England with the bulk of the manuscripts, < 


and thence probably it has found its way to Madras. Should thia be oa 
the ense we shall not appeal in vain to the Editor of the Madras > 
Literary Journal to supply us with any extract that may throw light 
on the subject. 


The stone is noted down as 5 feet long by 17 inches in width. / 
It is in very good preservation, as far as it goes, but the loss of the 
left half of the summit, and the fracture at the lowermost line, render a. 
it doubtful how mach of the text may have preceded or followed that pies: 


which remains. 

The character has much resemblance to that of some of the cave 
inscriptions at Mahdbalipur and other places to the westward , the * 
essential portion of each letter also assimilates very closely to the % 
alphabets of the Chattisgarh and Seont inscriptions, and this has served 4 
as the key by which I have effected the transeription of the whole. oF 







denominate the Andhra character from its locality, may be traced the = 
gradual transition from the more simple Devandgari of Northern i India, 
(No. 2 of Allahabad, Gaya and Guzerat) to the complicated or florid 
writing of the Southern Peninsula. On comparing it with the Hala 
Canara, or ancient Carnatic, the letters, ty, 1, 4, Bay th, dh, bh, which 


may be regarded in some degree as test letters, because they have un- ‘ 
dergone more variation than others in the modern writing of different % 
provinces, are nearly identical. There is also math incipient loop in the 4 
lower line of many of the letters which becomes afterwards more ae 
developed in the west and south. The Tefinga or Telugu character SA: 

# 


ot 
i 
ba | 


Ls 
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is one step farther removed, but it springs directly from the Hala 
Canara, and retains many of the Andhra letters still unchanged, par- 
ticularly the dA and t4. In the accompanying plate (xii.) we have 
thought it worth while to exhibit these resemblances, and point out 
the peculiarities noted, that no means may be neglected of facilitating 
the examination of other inscriptions that may link on naturally at 
cither end of this fragment of the chain of our Indian paleography. 

After having made the transcript according to the assumed value 
of each letter, it was revised and corrected in all doubtful points by 
reading it over with Ma’pnora’r* pandit, the aged librarian of the 
Sanskrit college, who, from having been with Colonel Mackenzie, is 
better versed in the varieties of the Naigari alphabets than any pandit 
in Cofewtta. Where the context did not make sense, the letters. were 
enrefully analyzed and all possible variations of exch letter suggested, 
until the true or most probable reading was apprehended. Although 
some few doubtful passages remained, and many orthographical errors 
were detected, the context was sufficiently intelligible, and satis- 
factory. In some few instances (as in lines 6, 8, and 17) the distin- 
guishing stroke or dot of the letter m has been omitted either by the 
sculptor or by the transcriber, The omission can be supplied without 
hesitution, as no other letter occurs at all similar in form, The cross 
of the & in lines 7 and § is also wanting, a 

For the translation we are indebted to the Rev, Mr. Yares, whose 
critical knowledge of the Sunskrit enables him to give it the correct 
grammatical construction which might evade an oral interpreter ce- 
pending upon a vernacular explanation by the pundits. 

. 


Transcript of the Amardvati Inscription. 


1 .. 3 ara waite Htam a . 





6 Eiicurdiceteereeirs ATHe esa... 
rer ofa meets qawaa Sere ert 


a 
o We hied Ma‘owona’twho aided Captain Taorsn in ont Allahabad canertp 
tion, J. A. 5. vol. ii, 











| 
| 
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Fe (a 








sereane tears 
9 @ Seance sen Sena fear (3) 
: Bo 

it qaqa: ure y 
12 yfacaaa Ufeatcm fare ria g.... 

13 aTatizarg HA WMTW TT H 

Is aque anfcat aafeaa ufearcah...: 

16 (XT) St Heasled BAT AUTETCIis: W.... 

7 qaataaiae Wea Saree SH... 

18 Sq Ureasatat ara s Safe .. 

19 SHA Saree TAT THT | ATT 

2 fafoat wus 

G u'e-a are e'e!nie accin,oo'e's 2. Weiss 0A 30d oh ain ace eee 


10 











The few alterations found necessary by Mr. Yates will be best 
understood from the insertion of his reading at length : we may however 
here notice one or two peculiarities or fanits of orthography remark- 
ed by the pandits. The r of wa in line 8 is written thus, yray:— 
the word Ge, friend, in line 14, is written Surhhed with « double A, 
and the r superposed :—The onwswara is often replaced by the ¥ at 
length : the w is a compound letter formed by suffixing w to @; and 
the @ is in like manner formed by the union of the w and the %. as 
is observable in other old alphabets, proving that these anomalies to 
the otherwise beautiful and perfect arrangement of the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet, ure of comparatively modern introduction, 

The purport of the inscription refers, in’ all probability, to the 
foundation and endowment of some Buddhistic institution by the 
monarch of the day. His name cannot be extracted from the passage, 
extant. Jt is evident, therefore, that history will gain nothing by the 

26 
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document ;—nor can any of the loose chronicles of the Hindu dy- 
nasties of Telinga or the Carnatic be expected to throw much light upon 
the period when Amaridveti was subject to their hated opponents, the 
followers of the Buddhist creed. 

Modified Transcript by the Rev. W. Yarns. 

Sanisfate wera ycortwqrnesyyte w wreTAT G 
daeaesqasiaae vfa 7 veel! 
aay S148 Tey: Wisse: Bawa: fed <raai| 
we faerie fae era: | 
fremfeee ered veree | 
eeueenry fae ere seracrery ard ofa ard 
yaqaya Stare tidewn frie wx sfrenees sfonte wficradl 
fa ararfere "I Wa yee: vem fqeuras GE_ae 

: eT am laa vftursat cara: daested 

wat SaaraAe qacrma fierce wes | 

SS Wea Qeashee Ss Wes PSlet Sar | 

+e" 4 Shae Sy STS: MAI laall 

: acarfaa qa | 

Translation. 


(Two words omitted here as belonging to something before). 
By the virtuous man who relieves the guest and the brah- 
man, and who is kind to parents, the fear of necessary food ought 
not to be entertained. He who experiences disappointment near a 
king feasting with even the mild opposers of virtue, ought not to 











abide there, nor ought he to abide where injustice is practised. We 


ought to give to all. Food ought to be given to the laborers who 
are virtuous. Three-fold gain should be given to the speaker of truth. 
Place is not to be given to the disputer of Buddhism. Two-fold gain 
should be given to the teacher of religion. Tothe good king tribute 
must be paid monthly with flowers and perfumes, and on the full 
moon in the month Vaishakha he ought in particular to be presented 
with the jar. My virtue and that of my ancestors is for the salvation 
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of murderers of husbands, murderers of fathers, and murderers of 
friends, and of those who have committed great sins against the gods 
and brahmans. The kings that do not regard this kingdom preserv- 
ing religion of Bunpwa, shall by it be cut off with all their family and 
perish in a flaming fire. May this very excellent religion of the people 
resembling a tree, remain in heaven for ever, and may people in all 
directions through its remaining, be happy as long asthe sea conti- 
nues to be agitated by marine monsters... .. 


IV.—Note on a Specimen of the Bos Gaurus, By Dr. Geouce Evans, 
Curator of the Medical College. 
[We are isdebted to Lieut. G. Anporr, 15th N. I. for the faithfal lithograpble 
representation of this skull in Pl. XVI,—Ep.) 


As I have reason to believe that very little is known of the Gaur 
(Bos Gaurus), or the animal generally considered by our Indian 
sportsmen as the Bison of the Indian forests and jungles, and think- 
ing it might prove interesting, I have sent for the inspection of the 
Members of the Asiatic Society, who may be present at the next 
ensuing meeting, an exceedingly fine cranium of one of these very 
rare animals, which has recently been presented to me by a gentle- 
man residing in the Sambfjalpur district. 

For want of good and select specimens of heads of the genus Bos, 
Tam unable to offer any valuable remarks drawn from comparative 
observation of the osteological structure, so as to determine with ana- 
tomical precision whether it actually belongs to the Bisontine or Tau- 
rine group of the genus. I am, however, inclined to assign it to the 
latter, or otherwise to consider it a5 an intermediate species connect- 
ing the two divisions with each other ; and what would seem to favor 
this intermedial arrangement, is its differing from both in some very 


essential points, and again corresponding with each in many of its 


generic relations. | 

In the present specimen, which is that of an old male, the forehead 
is deeply concave, broader than high, (taking the middle of the 
orbits as the base,) having a strong scabrous arched crista at the 
summit of the head, where it joins the parietal bone, to which it is 
firmly accreted: from this and the lateral parts of the frontal bone, a 
little above the declension of the orbits, proceed strong, thick-set and 
gently recurvent horns, the points turning towards the face. The 
arbits are remarkable for their lateral projection from the body of the 
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os frontis, in which respect the animal bears a marked resemblance 
to the Cervine race, as also by the pointed form of the nose, both 
which tend to give a peculiar character and wedge-like form to the 
head and face. There is also a deviation in the sudden termination of 
the full labial bones in their progress to the ossa nasi, which I do not 
observe in the heads of any of such of the domestic species as I have 
had an opportunity of examining; or even in those of the several 
buffaloes in my possession, their attachment being exclusively con- 
fined to the superior maxillary bones, without having any connection 
with those of the nose, which latter are large, broad and well arched, 


affording a very extensive chamber for the free passage of air, and also 


for the full expansion of the organ of smell. From this conformation 
I make no doubt that the animal is capable of enduring long-continued 
exertion: is possessed of exquisite scent, and that the intonations 
. of the voice are thereby rendered deep, hollow and sonorous. In short, 
the whole formation of the head of this colossal bull appears to corre- 
spond with that of the fossil Urus found in different parts of Europe, 
and it unquestionably displays a vast extent of power to defend and 
assault, combined with great personal courage and precision in attack ; 
and I have no doubt that he must often prove a most formidable 
antagonist to the tiger, the wild buffalo, and other tenants of his 

In looking over the different crania in the Society's museum, I find 
an imperfect skull (merely horns and forehead) marked “Gaur,” which 
agrees with my specimen only in the shape of the horns, but the 
forehead is rounded as in the buffalo, and not cristated as in my 
specimen, which I look upon to be the true Gawr (Bos Gaurus) con- 
fined to the more sequestered and elevated tracts of Central India ; 
and the above mentioned, that of the Gayal (B. Gaveus), wanting the 
occipital ridge, and dispersed more about the mountainous districts of 
the eastern provinces, unless indeed it prove to be the female of the 
one here described: but the propnety of classing even this afd the 
Yak (Bos Poephagus) with the Bisons, may be questioned if external 
similitude has alone led to the arrangement. The only true standard for 
settling their mutual affinities and establishing their right to be inelud- 
ed under the one or the other of the artificial divisions, which the dif- 
ference observable in animals of the same genus, constituting varie- 
ties, has compelled naturalists to resort to, would be a strict inquiry 
into their individual osteological peculiarities, placing those under 
the Bisontine group, which, corresponding pretty generally in their 
external characters with each other, have, like the American Bison 
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(B. Americanus), the type of the existing species, fifteen pairs of ribs— 
those with fourteen pairs, the intermediate link, to which the two 
above varieties and the Ydk would most probably belong—and those 
with only thirteen pairs should be considered as the true Taurine 
which would inclade all our domestic kine. : 

Measurement of the Gaur's head (B. Gaurus) compared with the up- 
country bullock and the wild buffaloe. 
























Length of the head from the tip of the nose to 
the summit of the eri MeTryy rit eee | 
Breadth of the occipital ridge between the roots) 
of the horts,.... cc ee ccue ene ee tenn antes soe 
thon of the orbits, poser ee ee se se Fe ee Seen eee 
——— at the narrowest part of the forehead, ../ 
foramen to the top of the crista, «.---.-.++++-+) 
—— of the tor maxilla from its junction 
with the nose of the alveolar edge of the molar 
Height of do. from th palatine HOES, sns-s. 0-0. 
ie 1 é Py eee ea eee 

Length of the born at its greatest curvature,..../2 
Circumference nt ite base, PTrTr rrr er eaagl 





V.—Memorandum on the Gaur end Gayal. By Assistant Surgeon J.T, 
Peassox, Cur. Mus. Asiatic Society. 

At the last meeting of the Society a paper was read, putporting to 
be a notice on the head of the Gaur, by Mr. Evans, In that paper the 
author stated that he went into the Museum of the Society and found 
a Bpecimen, consisting of the horns and part of the skull of a bovine 
animal, marked * Bos Geur,"” but which in reality belonged to the 
Goyal, another large animal of the same group, o native of the forests 
of Chittagong. 1t may be in the recollection of some of the members 
here present, that, as the specimen in the Museum waa labelled by 
myself, 1 felt called upon to give my Teasons for thinking it part of A 
the Gaur, and not of the Gayal ; whilst that exhibited by Mr. Evans 
was aps the head of the latter animal, or a specimen of the other 
sex of the former. I have since been able to consult several authors 
pose to lay before you, 

The first account of the Gaur I have met with is in the Memoirs of the 
Museum of Natural History by M. Georraor Saisr Hivareu; being 
a translation of a notice by Major Rovonsxpas, sent by that gentle- 


Ary 
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man to M. Evor’we Dessassarns, son of the Governor of the French 
possessions in India, and by him to M. Georrror Saint HiLatnn, 
To this paper the only passage that bears upon the point in question, 
the form of the forehead, is the following, which I have retranslated, 
bat which you will also shortly hear in the original :—"" [ts head has 
almost all the characters of that of our domestic bull, but the frontal 
bone appears more projecting and more elevated,” 

The next account is « more satisfactory one, contained in a paper 
by Dr. THomas Srewanr Traru in the 1ith volume of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal; drawn up from a MS. journal of the 
same hunting-party mentioned in that furnished by Major Rovan- 
exnor to M. Grorrroy Sainr Hinatas, which took place at Mya Pat 
in Sergujah; and from the personal explanations of Captain Roosrs, 
who was of that party, and who is stated to have paid considerable 
attention to the quadrupeds of India. You recollect the remarkable 
concovity of the forehead of Mr. Evans's specimen, and will be able to 
satisfy yourselves if that concavity accords with the projecting fron- 
tal bone spoken of above, and with the following description by Dr. 
Teait. He says—" The form of the Gaur is not so lengthened uz 
that of the Uraa. Its back is strongly arched, so as to form a pretty 
uniform curve, from the nose to the origin of the tail, when the ani- 
mal stands still. This appearance is partly owing to the curved form 
of the nose and forehead, and still more to a remarkable ridge, of no 
great thickness, which rises six or seven inches above the general 
line of the back, from the last of the cervical, to beyond the middle of 
the dorsal vertebre, from which it ie gradually lost in the outline of 
the back." Now it is evident the above language could not be ap- 
plied to an animal with a concave forehead, like that in Mr. Evana's 
specimen ; where the concavity instead of being but little below the 
rest of the bone, as it is in. the domestic cow, made, as you saw, o 
deep fossa, forming a very remarkable feature; and which could not 
belong to an animal whose form exhibited along the back “ a pretty 
uniform curve from the nose to the origin of the tail," and whieh 
‘appearance is partly owing to the curved form of the nose and 
forehead :" for a concave forehead, like that in Mr. Evans's specimen, 
would break the uniformity of the curve, instead of help to form it. — 

Again, Dr. Train. apparently in the very phrase, translated by 
M. Georrnoy Saint Hitarne, says:—*“ The character of the head 
differs little from that of the domestic bull, excepting that the outline 
of the face is more curved, the os frontis more solid and projecting.” 
This, no doubt, was also the cuse in the Society's specimen of the face, 
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as it is of the forehead. But in Mr. Evawna's specimen, so far from the 
face being more curved and the forehead more projecting, the face is 
quite straight and the forehead deeply concave. We may, therefore, 
safely conclade, that Dr. Tratt.’s Gawr and Mr, Evane’s wore o very 
different appearance. 

* But the specimen in the Museum was marked as objected to by 
Mr. Evana, on the authority of a paper, and figure of the horns and 
part of the ekull, published by Major-General Hanpwicee, in the Ord 
volume of the Zoological Journal. General Haxowices states, that, 
“as no drawing of the animal has yet beem given to the public, to 
my knowledge, I am induced to offer to the Zoological Journal, for 
publication, a figure taken from a pair of horns of the Gawr killed, I 
believe, by the same hunting party described by Captain Ropoens, 
and presented to me by the principal member of the party, the late 
Major Rovonsspor.” This proves the source from whence General 
Haxowiexe obtained his specimen to be beyond dispute. And as he 
is a first authority upon Indian Zoology, and had Dr. Tuarte’s paper 
before him, it is not likely he would have omitted any errors in the 
description of the forehead and horns, had there been such to notice. 
So far, therefore, the chain of evidence is complete. M. Grorrnor 
Sart Hitame described the Gewr from a M5. by Major Rovon- 
sepce: Dr. Taarct. did the same from a MS. supplied by an officer 
of the same party, (perhaps a copy of the same paper,) and from the 
remarks of Captain Roporas who had paid much attention to Indian 
quadrupeds; and Major-General Hannwicxe publishes a drawing 
of the very head and horns, which were described in the above-men- 
tioned manuscript, as those of the specimen killed im their party. 
This leaves no possibility of a doubt as to General Hagpwickn’s spe- 
eimen having been the Geur ; and his drawing in the Zoological Jour- 
nal Which I have the pleasure now of exhibiting, looks as if taken from 
this very identical specimen in your museum*. For both the specimen 
and the drawing shew the same rotundity of forehead, the same gentle 
convexity on the top of the head, between the horns, (and not a bold 
elevated crest or ridge, as in Mr. Evane’s epecimen,) and the same pro- 

értionate size and curvature of horfs. And I om sure on making the 

Soaipaisdbh you will think me fully borne’ out in concluding that the 

specimen I have marked, and General Hanowicen has described, were 

both, or neither, “belonging to the Gewr. But if you think we are 

mistaken, you must also hold the conjecture of Mr. Evans, that this 

— I have shewn to be identical with General Hanp- 
® See the copy of Hanpwicxe's sketch in Pl. XVII.—Eo. 
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wicks’s, is not the Gaur, be of more value than the positive assertion 
of Major Rovanseper who killed his specimen in its native woods, 
and sent its spoils to that eminent zoologist*. 

Tt next remains to determine what species it is to which the skull 
exhibited by Mr. Evans belongs ;—a matter far more difficult than 
to prove the label correct upon the other. It is possible that it be- 
longed to the Gaur, but to a specimen of a different sex from that in 
the museum, and that described in the Zoological Journal; that the 
differences, however strongly marked, may be merely sexual. But, 
as Mr. Evaws has stated, there is another animal of this country, 
called the Gayal, the Bos frontalis of naturalists, with some of whose 
chiuracters it seems to agree. 

The Gaya! was mentioned so early as the year 1790 in an account 
of the mountaineers of TipreA, published that year in the Researches 
of this Society, and there called the cattle of the mountains, There 
fire two sorts, a tame and wild variety; the former of which was 
then an essential article among that people at their feasts, whether of 
a warlike, civil or religious nature. But Mr. Coresaooxe, who 
published a description of it in the 8th volume of the Researches, 
appears to think it had been noticed by Knox in his historical rela- 
tion of Cey/on ;-and imperfectly described by Captain Toawne i in his 
journey through Butdn. Mr. Cotennooxs’s paper is compiled from 
accounts of the Gayal drawn up by Drs. Roxsvacu and BucwaNan, 
and Messrs. Evtiort, Macras, Biro and Dick. The only mention 
made in this paper of the forehead of the Gayal is by Dr. Bucwamax, 
as follows :—‘The head at the upper part is very broad and flat, 
and is contracted suddenly towards the nose, which is naked like 
that of the common cow. From the upper angles of the forehead 


© There is also another account of the Geur by Major Hawitron Surra, 
but apparently that gentleman never saw the animal, and hes compiled his re. 
marks from the foregoing descriptions. He thinks it possible that * Pliny’s 
Ethiopian boll with blue eyes might refer to this species ;" (Plin. 1. 8, ¢. 21;) 
whose description is thus given by Dr. Partewow Hottawnn, in his translation 
ofthe works of that author, a book almost as great a curiosity as the animals 
he describes :—'' But the most fell and ecrvell of all others of that country be 
the wild buls of the forrest, greater than our common field buls, most awift, of 
colour brended, their eyes grey or blewish" (colore fulaceoculis ceruleis); ‘* their 
hair Tie. contrary ; their mouth wide and reaching to the ears: their bornes 
hardly moveable; their hide as hard as « flint, checking the dent of any. 

weapon whatsoever, and cannet be pierced: all other wild beasts they chase 
perience themselves cannot be taken but in pitfalls: im this their wildness and 

rage they dy and oever become tame." 
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proceed two thick, short, horizontal processes of bone, which are 
covered with hair, On these are placed the horns, which are smooth, 
shorter than the head, and lie nearly in the plane of the forehead, 
They diverge outwardly, and turn up with a gentle curve. At the 
base they are very thick, and are slightly compressed, the flat sides 
being toward the front and the tail. The edge next the ear is rather 
the thinnest, so that a transverse section would be somewhat ovate. 


. Toward their tips the horns are rounded, and end in a sharp point.” 


Here the flatness and breadth of the forehead, and the sudden eon- 
traction towards the nose, correspond pretty exactly with those pecu- 


liaritics in Mr. Evans's specimen; but nothing can be made of 


the description of the horns, &c.; the whole having evidently been 
taken from the tame variety of this “cattle of the mountains.” And 
there is no part of any animal which undergoes greater changes by 
domestication than the horns of the Ruminantia. 

In the seventh volume of the Linnwan Transactions there is also a 
description of the Gaya! by Mr. Avumezn Bovaxek Lamagat, accom. 
panied by a plate, but which also was taken from the domestic variety, 

The last account published of the Gayalis in the afore-mentioned 
paper inthe Zoological Journal by General Hanowrexe. It is accom- 
panied by a plate of the head and horns of the Assee! Gayal, or True 
Gayal, General Hanowicxer says-—" Of the Gayal (Bos Gayeus) of 
Coteskooxs, eighth volume of the Asiatic Reerarches, there appears 
to be more than one species. The provinces of CAittagong and 
Sylhet produce the wild, or as the natives term it, the desee! Gayal, 
and the domesticated one, The former is considered an untameable 
animal, extremely fierce, and not to be taken alive. It rarely quits 
the mountainous tract of the S. E. frontier, and never mixes with 
the GoddeA, or village Gayal of the plains. I succeeded in obtaining 
the skin, with the head of the Assee! Gayal, which is deposited in the 
museum of the Honorable the East Indian Company, in Leadenhal} 
Street, and from which the drawing was taken, which scvompesied 
that of the horns of the Gaur.” 
~ On refering to the above-mentioned drawing you will perceive | 
same general appearance of face as the specimen of Mr. Evana. 
exhibited ; the same flatness of forehead, which in the skull is probably 
a concave surface; the same marked ridge between the horns; and 
the same projection of the orbits, and sudden contraction of face 
towards the nose, to which he drew your attention in his paper, 

‘Having thus laid before you all the authorities I have been able to 


collect, I think you will consider that | have proved my position, 


2 Ho 
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that, the horns and frontal bone in your museum are those of the 
Gaur. Ihave also shewn that some of the characters of the Asseel 
Gayal are poesessed by Mr. Evans's specimen. But I feel that. with 
the limited knowledge we still possess, it would be impossible in me 
to assert, or even to form a conjecture, that it really belonged to that 

In conclusion I must observe, that it but little redounds to the 
honor of Indian sportsmen, or I fear also of this Society, that we 
have not specimens both of the skins and skeletons mounted in’ our 
museum, to enable us to determine to which species a specimen 
belongs, of two of the largest ruminating animals known ; natives of 
a country of which we have had interrupted pozsession for more than 


ene: 


VIL— On @ new Genus of the Sylviade, with description of three new 
| Species. By B. H. Hopason, Esg., Resident in Nipal. 

Syieviane? Genus new. Yuetna, nobis, Yudin of the Nipalese. 

- Bill equal to the head, slender, acute, depressed as far as nares; 
gradually compressed beyond: maxilla, cut out to centre by nasal 
fosex, convex beyond, subarcuated, and gently inclined at tip, with 
two or three sharp teeth on either side: mandibula, straight, entire, 
equal to maxilla, pointed. Tomi of both, trenchant, scarpt and 
lockt thronghout: nares large, the aperture lunated and lineated by 
a node incumbent soft membrane. Tongue sub-equal to bill, carti- 
laginouws, deeply-forked and the prongs filamentous and convolved. 
Wings medial, round-acuminate, firm, Ist quill small, 5th usually 
longest. Tail short, firm, square. Tarsi stout, finely scaled, longer 
than any toe. Toes short, exterior connected to the joint, interior 
basally; laterals and hind sub-equal ; last very stout and depressed, 
Nails, falcate, strong, suddenly pointed; anteriors sub-equal; hind 
much the largest. Head crested. Rictws slightly bristled, not wide, 
Habitat central and northern regions: food, viscid strong berries, 
and small scaly imsects, such as harbour among foliage. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Vioors that these singular little birds serve to con- 
nect the Sylviade with the Certhiade,. In the structure of the bill 
and tongue, and even of the feet and wings, they remind me of the 
genus Sibia (nobis), and of others of the Philedonian thrushes of 
Covrer—a group, the contents of which have been referred at random 
tothe Tenniristral Meliphagide, and (in part at least) to the long- 
legged division of the thrushes. These are high matters of classifi- 
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cation which may perchance be settled with an approach to accuracy 
eome fifty years hence, provided our investigations meanwhile be 
carried into the general structure and prevalent habits of species— 
and be not confined, as now, to closet dissertations on dried skins. 

The genus I now propose, a+ well as its location, are both provi- 
sional—my knowledge of the structure and habits of the species 
cing confessedly incomplete ; and the directions of the books within 
my reach being better calculated to misguide than to guide. 

These little birds, so far as I have yet ascertaimed, adhere exciu- 
sively to the wild uplands; prefer the lower and more umbrageous 
to the higher and barer trees; and seem to procure no portion of 
their food from the ground. They are usually found in small flocks; 
and have a monotonous fecble monosyllabic note. They eat viscid 
strong berries and fruits, and many kinds of insects, chiefly of the 
sealed sort. Their intestines are about the length of their body 
(from the tip of the bill to the tip of the tail), furnished with grain- 
like caca, near the lower end, and of nearly uniform diameter. Their 
stomach has the muscular coat of very moderate sub-equal thickness : 
and the lining neither very tough nor much grooved. Three species 
are known to me, in all of which the sexes resemble each other. I 
now proceed to a summary description of ‘them, premising that the 
two first are typical, the last much less so. 

Species Ist. Ywhiaa guloris; spotted-throated Ywhia, nobis. 

Above, with the tertiaries and tail feathers, obscure olive brown; 
cap, darker and purer brown: ears, chin, throat and breast, obscure 
rufous wood brown; the chin and throat spotted with blackish, and 
bounded Interally by a longitudinal stripe of the same hue: rest of body 
below, bright orange rusty: primaries and secondaries black, the former 
with a narrow edging of hoary, and the latter with a broad one of 
orange: lining of the wings and inner margin of quills towards their 
bases, albescent: tail dusky internally : legs deep orange: bill deshy 
brown with dusky culmen: iris brown: head with a full soft: mobile 
sieeve panos sapadit Dekh Aenea te ci sieht 
tarsus }}, central toe 7,, hind toe ,‘. m™ 

Species 2nd. Yuhina occipifalis, Rusty-naped ‘Vaihin} fades: imp 

Above, with the whole tertiaries and outer webs of the larger 
remiges and of all the rectrices, doll obscure olive brown: top of the 
head and back of neck dull slaty with hoary stripes: the nape, bright 
rusty: ears, chin, abdominal neck and the breast, vinous buff: a 
blackish stripe or moustache behind the gape: belly, ramp and un- 
dertail coverts, deep rusty: remiges and rectrices, internally dusky 

aud 
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inner basal margins of the quills pale buff: lining of the wings, 
white: legs, orange: bill fleshy red: iris brown: head with a full. 
soft crest, as in the preceding: size 54 by 74 inches, and 4 og. in 
weight : bill 19 of inch: tarsus 44, central. toe jy, hind yy. 

Species 3rd. Yuhina ? favicolliz. Yellow-necked Yudin, nobis. 
Above, obscure brown, with a slaty tinge: cap pure rich brown: 
cheeks and nape paler: back of the neck, rusty yellow, continued in 
a collar round the sides and front of the neck and thence spread over 
the lower surface of the body and diluted often to white: chin and 
throat, white: moustache dark brown: remiges and rectrices, inter- 
nally, dusky: the primaries edged externally with white on the outer 
webs; and all paled internally on the inner, as in both the preceeding 
species: lining of wings, white : sides of body, shaded with brown- 
ish: legs yellowish fleshy grey: bill fleshy brown: iris brown: 
head crested as in both the preceding species ; bill shorter, less acu- 
minated, and furnished with only one salient process on each side the 
tip of the upper mandible of the bill. Size 54 by 74 inches, and less 
than $ an oz. in weight. 

The following is a detail of the dimensions of a fine male specimen 
of the YuAina Gularis; and which may serve to indicate the pro- 
portions of all the three species. 

Tip bil te tip-tell, oso 
BUDD, Joma 8 cssc-sscsosorsinssteorecirrcwineeae ae teae es EES 

—— basal height of, 2 
eet Gitta Breadth Of, smisssannin sdelennierennawmnccoermeneal = Oi! 
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Emendata im preceding ornithological papers, | 

Vol. V. page 777. Indication of a new genus of Patcowios ; viz, Bisa. 

(Generic character. For ‘* acropodia wholly refiewlate," read ** acropodia whol. 
2 ecutellate. oF 

On three vew Genera of the Long-legged Thrushes, | 

Generic character of Lervirora. Por “ wueAal bristles," rend “' nareal bristles.” 
s Wel. Vi. p. 102, 1. 26. Description of a new form of Meruline Birds; viz, Siia. 
Generic character. For *' suchal bristles," read ** mereal bristles.""- | © o> 
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VIL.—Nofe on the occurrence of Fossil Bones in the Sewalik Range, 
eastward of Hardwar, By H. Fauconun, M. D., apenas 
Botanical Garden, Seharanpur. 

[See Proceedings As, Soc. Sth April.) 

The Sewalik fossils have hitherto been found chiefly on the tract 

between the Jumna and Sutlej, and more sparingly in the clay marl 

between the Jumna and Ganges. ‘There is no apparent reason why 


‘they should not be found in abundance in the protraction of the 


range which stretches eastward of the Ganges behind RoAilkhand and 
Onde. But it is of some interest to ascertain the fact in unexplored 
parts of the range, where they do exist, and where they do not. The 
fossils mentioned in the following list have been collected near 
Aferdwer and in the low hills eastward of the Ganges, which skirt 
the province of Kemaon. The list contains nothing new: but it 
proves the occurrence of fossils where they had not been found be- 


“fore, and increases the probability of finding them still further to 
the eastward : 


Mastodon Elephantoides —molars, 

molars. 

Hippopotamus Stvalensis—molars and tusks, 

Hog—fragments of jaws with teeth. 

Horse—molars. 

Oz—teeth and other bones. 

Deer of several sizee—jaws, tecth, astragali, horns, &ec. 

Crocodiles—Garial, | several fragments of jaws, teeth, and buckler 

Magar, plates. 

Tring. 

Trionyz, >numerous fragments. 
Teatudo 

Coprolites. 

This list comprises a large -part of the species found wentwend-al 
the Jumaa.. The specimens are generally broken up into small pieces, 
greatly more so than in the Nadan tract. The largest fossil procured 
hes been the plastron of a testudo 17 inches long. The bones are 
found in three states of fossilization, exactly Feserag tueee rom 
the westward of the Jumaa ; viz. 

lat. The “ soft” fossil; the animal matter removed, but the 
earthy constituents of the bones unaltered, and slowly soluble in 
diluted muriatic acid: occurring in beds of clay, and the cavities of 


the bones filled with the matrix. The specimens of this variety are 


very few. . 
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“2nd. The “hard” fossil, with a silicious or calcareous impreg- 
nation: the animal matter and earthy constituents entirely removed ; 
occurring in sandstone matrix. 

Srd. The ‘ black” fossil, like the last, but impregnated with hy- 
drate of iron: occurring in sandstone, or in a calcareo-urgillace- 
ous matrix. 

No shells have yet been brought in. 





VILI.—Report Progress of the Boring Experiment in Fort William. 
By Major T. M. Taruon, Sth Caw. 


[Read at the Meeting Asiatic Society, Sth April.) 

The immediate superintendence of the boring experiment having, 
in consequence of my removal from Fort William, passed into other 
hands, | think it necessary to acquaint the Society with the progress 
that bas been mode since I had the honor to submit to them a note on 
the subject in June lust. (See Proceedings As. Soc. vol. V. p. 374.) 

At that time a depth of 175 feet had been attained by the borer, 
which then worked in a coarse sharp eand mixed with pieces of 
quartz nnd felspar, and from the little progress made, it was supposed 
a bed of gravel or shingle had been reached. This supposition, how- 
ever, proved erroneous; for after some delay the work advanced, 
until, the borer having gained 1784 feet, and the tubes being forced 
down to 180} feet, they were observed soon after to have sunk by 
their own weight, and thenceforward up to the present time they 
have continued so to sink, maintaining a depth generally a few feet 
in advance of the auger. 

It is remarkable that, although it was frequently tried, it was sel. 
dom found practicable to force the tubes down more than an inch or 
two at atime; vet, shortly after the removal of the pressure, amount- 
ing, possibly, to twenty tons, they would sometimes descend six inches 
or even a foot by their own gravity. 

With a trifling variation in the colorand fineness of the sand the 
stratum remained the same, until clay was found at 1982 feet, but 
this stratum was not more than five feet in thickness; five feet of 
sand then occurred, and after it another Jayer of clay. At 272 feet 
a bed of sand was entered, which has been penetrated to a mis Zs 
131 feet, without reaching its termination. 

| cere this the work would have been carried to ses deeuail 
depth. for which tubing of the diameter in use has been provided, 
had it not been for two accidents, each of which wastof so serious w 
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character a8 threatened to put a final stop to the work... The first 
was occasioned by the separation of a part of the borer containing a 
valve, when at the bottom of the well: and the second by the auger 
becoming jammed with a brazen plumb which had been lost in the 
hore sometime before, in such n way that the application af no force 
that the rods could sustain sufficed to move the implement in any 
direction. The force that was applied may be conceived when it is 
stated that it was sufficient to raise the whole line of tubing bodily 
in the bore. 

Keeping the tubes in position, the rods, by the application of a 
screw, were at length forcibly torn from the auger a little below the 
screw which joined them ; after which, as in the former case, the valves 
worm auger was broken off by the jumper, and the instrument brought 
up by the catching in the socket. 

The succesa in overcoming these disasters must be mainly attri- 
buted to the zeal and perseverance of the sappers employed on the 
work: in the latter, however, they were guided by the able instruc- 
tions of Captain J. Taomsox, who suggested the measures to be 
adopted, and supplied from his own stores some of the machinery 
to carry them into effect™. 

When my superintendence ceased, (10th March.) the tubes. had 
sunk to the depth of 343 feet, and the borer penetrated to 336 feet, 
The sand still continued to rise in the manner described in my former 
paper, It varies occasionally in color and substance, and latterly 


some pieces of felspar and lumps of indurated clay or sand have been 


picked out of the sand brought up. Specimens accompany this paper, 

The supply of English tubing of the requisite character is very 
nearly exhausted, but an attempt will be made to cast some in Cal- 
cutta: if it fails, the experiment must necessarily be suspended until 
on indent that has been sent home be answered. 

_ Note by the Secretary, 

wae postscript to the above Report, | have now to ‘announces 
moet curious and unexpected discovery, communicated to me this 
very morning by Colonel Macuson, the Engineer officer, who has 
succeeded to the charge of the experiment hitherto so successfully 
conducted by Major Tarion. 

_ On a former occasion the Society was shewn metallic iron reduced 


from. ore extracted from a depth of 150 feet, and sharp angular 


* To guard as far ow possible aguinst bresking the rods by the force applied 
to extract them, Capt. T. connected bis screw with the rod-bead, through the 
intervention of alrod of somewhat amaller section which would consequeatly 


give way before any injury could happen to the borer. —Ep. 


J 
° 
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quartz and felspar from 175 feet ;—but here is something which will 
excite much more surprise—a rossi Boxe brought up by the auger 
from a depth of 350 feet below the surface of Calcutta! 

When it is considered how many million chances there were against 
an auger only a few inches in diameter, impinging upon the precise 
spot where a bone lay in the understratum,—the risk, too, of such a 
fragile object being ground to atoms by the tool, or pushed aside, 
and missed,—it may be regarded as the most extraordinary good for- 
tune that the relic should not only have been met with but brought 
up entangled in the valve of the scoop without the slightest injury! — s 
The bone is the fractured lower half of a humerus of some small ani- 
mal like a dog: it resembles the drawing of the corresponding bone 
of the hyena in Cuvier, but it is impossible precisely to identify it 
for want of skeletons for comparison. | 

The interior is filled with the micaceous sand in which it was im- 
bedded, and scales of the same adhere to the exterior surface, as is 
shewn in the accompanying sketch, (see Plate XVIII.) The bone 
is not thoroughly fossilized, for when heated by the blow-pipe 
it becomes slightly charred and emits a perceptible odour :—but the . 
animal matter left is exceedingly small, and the whole loss on heat- 
ing a portion to a white heat was only 7 per cent., the greater part 
being moisture from the hydrate of iron with which it is impreg- 
nated. ‘The greater part of the phosphate of lime remains with@ 
proportion of carbonate: the specific gravity is 2.63, just the same 
as that of a fine specimen of polished ferruginows odontolite from 
the Himalaya: it requires the heat of an oxygen blow-pipe to fuse 
a fragment per se on platina foil. 

Of the relative age of this deposit, compared with that of the Se- 
walik and Nerbudda fossils, it is impossible to form any exact cone — i 
clusions, but it is worth while to recapitulate briefly the conditions 
under which each are found. A 

The continuous stratum of lower sand in which our bone was buried at J 
a depth of a hundred and fifty feet, may be regarded as the gradual — 
deposit at the mouth of a primeval river; the excess of micacont ined 
in it would seem to indicate its derivation from a goeiss or echistose 
agurce, such, indeed, as the present Himalayan or Vindyan range 
might still furnish. It was evidently anterior to the general and €X- 
tensive alluyial deposits of the yellow Aankary clay which entirely 
eover, or rather form, the Gangetic plain, and which the auger in Fort 
William had passed through before it attained the depth of 100 feet. 
Now the fossil bones of the Jamaa were also found under the Aantar 
clays of the Dodb, 150 feet below the surface, so that in this respect 
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the situation of the two is similar enough. The calcareous infiltra- 
tion which has consolidated the sand and gravel of the Sewaltk and 
Nerbudda matrix has been wanting here, and perhaps from its greater 
distance from the hills alone, the sand here is in a much more com- 
minuted state :—geologically speaking, however, the whole of the 
fossils may belong to the same period of alluvial deposit—or, in 
other words, to an indefinitely distant epoch of the present system of 
quiescent operations in land and flood, whose gradual action has sub- 
sequently accumulated the superjacent beds of clay, abounding in 
minute fresh-water shells, extending for thousands of square miles 
—and again over them towards the delta of the Ganges, other more 
recent and extensive beds of blue clays, colored with vegetable debris 
and cofitaining imbedded peat and wood, by which they are identi- 
fied with the existing soil of the Suaderdan forests. The mind ts 
lost in contemplating the immense periods which such a deposit 
would demand at the hardly visible rate of present accumulation :-— 
yet there are other causes of wonder im the several beds of course 
granitic angular gravel and nodular or pea iron ore which have been 
traversed by the auger before reaching the fluviatile sand beneath, 
Theee may indicate the volcanic upheavement and subsequently gra- 
dual deeay of granitic and ferruginous hills, pending the progressive 
deposit of the alluviam, concerning which, however, we can know 
nothing certain, and need not therefore lose oorselves in conjectures. 
In like manner it might be advanced that the whole of the clayey strata 
were deposited in fresh water as the saliferous sand and sandstone of 
Upper India has been in salt water—and that the animals whose 
exuvim are now brought to light at so many points, were the inhabi- 
tants of the borders of a prodigious bason. In the upper beds of blue 
clay penetrated in digging tanks and canals, bones have occasionally 
been met with (see the note on those found at Dumdum in Vol. IL, 
page 649), but unfortunately none have been preserved. The occur- 


ence of the remains of quadrupeds at one or two distant points of the 


series is sufficient to establish the conclusion that their existence has 
been coeval with the whole deposit; while the sharp unworn angles 
of the fort bone prove that the animal to which it belonged had lived 
and died in the immediate neighborhood. 

In the accompanying sketch I have attempted to delineate of full 
size, Colonel Macteon's fosail bone, which may be designated without 
hesitation one of the most precious rarities ever deposited in the 
Museum of the Asiatic Society. ag 
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1X.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, 5th April, 1837. 


“The Hon'ble Sir Epwanp Rvax, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Hewvray Torness, Colonel Joseru oe Hezers, and Mr. Sroam 
were unanimously elected Members. 

The Right Reverend Jean Lov, Bishop of Isauropolis and Vicar 

Apostolic of Cochin-China, was, on the favorable ey of the Committee 
- Papers, unanimously elected an Honorary Member, 
‘olunel D. Mactxop, Chief Engineer, and Captain 8 F. Hassav, were 
proposed a ane Prapenron, seconded, the er by Major Tayion, 
the er 


Serta A. ~evincarptyan Mee by the Rev. Dr. Mitt, seconded by 

r. Donna. 

Dr. W. Gaurrita proposed Se Bo Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. Spxun. 
An estimate for the repair of the Society's premises was submitted, but 

it waa resolved to postpone such repairs as were oot urgent until next 






year. 

An estimate for the repair of Sir W. Jowns’s monument was submitted 
My Messrs. Lucwenve and Co. amounting to Rs, 191: aleo deferred. 

‘The Secre yveperted that, in LEE. to the instroctions of Govern. 
ment, he had a nd packed, for transmission to the Honorable Court 

of Directors, the duplicates of the Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian manu- 

transferred from the College Library. 
“ following books were presented. 

“A grammar of the Sindhi Ianguage—by the éuthor, H. Wathen, Eeq., Chigh Seere 

CeDiepatetien of the BM uis W T vol presented by Government 
a ofthe Mu EY, 7 rols.— 

Bite. Gnedt Diehene porn 

A descriptive sod itustrated eatalogue of the Aontomica] Museum of the Royal 


College af Surgeaus in Londoo—by the College. 
President's address to the Geological Society, 1425, (copies for distribution) —by 


ae ae ag Medrotrs atlected from the F a Journunla, a new Vol. I. 
Part I.—by Richurd Taylor, Bag. the E Eater. periodical, Vol. 

‘The Madras As. Soc. Quarterly Journal, January, 1637T—by the Society, ~~ 

‘The Indinn Medical Jourual, and Scicotific Review —6 Sik i orden ities, 

Meteorolegical Hegisters to Mareh—by the Surveyor 

Museum af Antiquities, 

The Honorable F. Saone presented two pieces of sculpture brought 
from the Goend country on the Nerhudda. One, an erect image of Bud- 
dha, eurmounted by an arch of celestial attendants; the other, an image 
of Fishnw inthe form of a snake intertwined with Lakahmd ns Naga kunye. 

Major Coventry delivered, on the part of Colonel Sracy, an accurate 
cast uf a curious piece of ancient sculpture discovered by this indefatiga. 
ble antiquarian in the neighborhood of Mainpari, and conjectured by 
him to be of a mixed Grecian and Buddhist style. 

a ve the pl to enbmit . drawing oo « scale of one- th, of a Sculpture 
oa SEA nh marh : hich I found at the village of Prow or Pine, about 12 kos W. 

Moainpiri, Jt was lying oo the ground, where I conclude fro the mound, the 
orga temple had stood, Finding so mech of Grecian style fi in the ornamental 
a, | eto ito purchase it, if posstuls ; but after several monthe, having | failed 
¥ endeavours to induce the people to part with it, I sent a kalassi to take & cast. 
ia Burry to finish his work aod returo to his family, he took aff the ! 








me 
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‘before it was quite dry, and consequently bent the east. Into thie, on ibs arrival, 
Teast one with clay, prepared by a native potter; nnd the aketch ts taken from 
oa by my native drafteman; with this diference—that the enclosed sketch shews 
the sculpture ae on the marble, with the borders in n eugen line. [ shall have og 
pleasure of offering the cla ‘tast to the seceptance of the Society. [tis already 
ed, and shall be forwarded by the frat onpertar The drawing } beg may nes 
turned, This Buoddo-Grecian seulpture will, I think, be art pentodens 4 One more 
Trot In support of the opinion urged in the concluding part of the sixth paper of your 
September number, 1836. 
[We hope to present a drawing of the east shortly.—Eb.) 

With reference to your hopes of fi other specimens of the “ Silenus Reulp- 
ture’ at Mefire, 1 fear they will end in disappolatment, for { have most minutely 
examined every hole nnd coruer. Indo-Seythie colus are foond toostaitly and io 
great sumbers. I propose sending you a statement of those most common in Lodia 
to contrast with that of Mr. Massow at Cabs! in the 67th number, page 647, 1636, 

A notice and drawings of a colossal alto-relievo, called Mata kunr, 
near Kdsia Thdac, in the eastern division of the Gorakhpur district, wore 
forwarded by Mr. D. Listow. » 

Received by the Herefordshire from rpc teen + Poor go of 
the inseriptions at Girnar, (Girinagar, ) benutifully copled under 
Mr. Watnen's sipeitenice from the inal facsimiles pres taken 

the Rev. Dr. W' Pretident thanbuy tau hon te r transmission to 


Jacqver of Paris. 


These most valonble copies, occupying eight follos of 6 nnd § feet in length, 
comprise inscriptions in the tes or four distinet characters now familiar to ua. 
They are mostly in wn good state of jon, ond one in the No. 2 bith charneter 


cg ner patie of being decypherel with without oe difficulty. The Rev. Dr. Mice 


iE 
Mar, ie writes, that he hos Intely visited the cnves of Kanéri in Saleetie, and 


4 taken , 
character of noes Prescott’ coins (of Saurashfra and Cufch). caves Gre & 
eoliestions of Buddhist temples, and there has been a large 

above. There are also the remaina of a pillar | oO 

Ceylon, wie a qumber of tanks cut in the solid rock, which are evidence of alee 
population besides 


a eitt ol innee tee cae I 
came to one cave in which a dehgopa bad been bulltof large blue stones, and the 
remains of the chhefra which touched th the top of the cave mre still visible. me one, 
however, has been digzing down into it, and T fear the ed od, 
i however tutead Oh bewe tres 
Literary Communieations. 
The Rev. Mr. Yares submitted a critical notice of the Retake peas, 
entitled the Noivhodha of Sar Hansa, of which the first volume 
lately published by the sty with the tika of Prew Cnanp Pandit. 
Cumaxt Sec. College Fort William, submitted, t 
Secretary, a letter from Lient.-Col. Faancnim, M. BR. A. 5., regard 
roposal made by him to the Oriental ‘'ranstation tion Committee of the Moral 
Asati Society, for the translation of some works frome: sht auciee , 


Mach of the Colowels proposal ne been alrends this country country : 
eect eel rete “cvarten oe “ta Bes 
by Greecechunder, with an cemnplé af, the Srsk book vesdered Tine for tine from 
‘We hare Gay! « Fables—Raseclas—and the Perey Antetotes, Mapa, tod, 
works of Selenee, as Mareet’s Natural Philoso Hutton, and Evelid,—oot 
t2 omit the Persian edition of Mateus Antoninus by ‘Baron Vow HAMMER. Any 
mdllione tn ol) SONS cones) every See E can fursish will ef course be 
, aod it oo pingpe hr, Poed the influence of d contemporary of Sir Wit- 

o aefal a din sa seas p.] 


bias Jones directeil to 
. Extract of a sereet <9 ee a Political “scl ge in Afkairw4r, 
was read, stating that with the Society's wish he had with 
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Col. Anrrs, made inquiries relative to the supposed existence of on exten- 
sive Buddhist library at Jesaimér. ) 

Th: ouly work of which they could fearn was entithed ** Bawddh mat rhe 
athe,” of which the Raja would willingly allow a copy to be made if deal 
ress h noth either very anelent or of historical rnla= contd be expeeted woder 

site. the Seclety deemed it on all necounts desirable to ereare a copy of this 
mannecript, and necepted Major Drxox's ond Col, ALvas’ obli¢ing offer. 

The Government, throngh Mr. W. H. Macwagarex, See. Pol. Dept. 
presented a copy of a dournnl of Captain C. M. Wane's expedition down 
the Satiaj, drawn up by Lieutenant F. Mackrson, 

[This paper is printed in the present number. ] 
Also, the Journal of a visit to the Mistmi Hills in Opper Astom, by 
Dr. W. Gairriti. , | | | | 

Captain Peaserrtosx presented his ebstract of the journal of a route 
travelled by Captain 8. F. Hawxay from dca to the amber mines of the 
Nikon valley on the south frontier of Assam, with a protracted map of 
the route. | , 

Mr. C. B. Greestaw presented, on the part of the author, 1 memoir 
on the inhubitants of the Afa/dive islands, by Lieutenant Youra, I. N. of 
the ship Benures, lately employed on the survey of these islands. 

| al and Musewm Natural History. 
The collection of fossil shells from Morper's Hill and Stony Creek in 
New South Wales, forwarded by Lieutenant Vioany, had arrived. 
_ [Lien nt VICARY'S note shall be pablished when sketches of these shells, and 
the connected groupe from Fen DPieman's Lead, presented by Mr. W. Coacaort, 
ean be lithographed. 

A sented specimen of the slow-paced Lemur, (Loris Gracitis,) pre- 


A specimen of the large Paradise Bird, ( Paradises Mayor, ) presented 
by Nawdh Tunawer Juna. | | 

A stuffed specimen of the common Pelican, ( Pelecanus Onocrotulus,) 
eet ps chi tie biel irtebres ‘ned caudal A reagent y 

A specimen of the head, vertebra and caudal fin of a large species of 
hammer-headed Shark, (a — i) presented by Ropenr Rose, Esq. 

“This specimen is O4 feet in length. It was found ashore in a bay ot Birkal in 
the district of A or, and the rest of its body eaten. 
Two bottles of insects from Asem, presented by Captain Jaexxrva. 

‘Two skins of the Yak, (Boe Grunniens, ) cepts hy C. Hannrxa, 

q., who also sent for inspection a specimen of the skin of the Hill Fox, 
(Fiipes Montana.) 


- Mr. J. T. Peansow exhibited two living specimens of the young of the 
Felis Kutéa. | 


Extract of a letter from Lieut. Coum Maockenzte (Malacca) was read, 
apprizing the Secretary of his having at last succeeded in obtaining a 
a for the Society. | = 

‘twas a fine young female, and hed been taken with creat difficulty alive: it would 
be sent se first opportunity with every precaution; the expence, {neluding 
freich', would perhaps amount to 720 rupees. 

Dr. A. Fanconen transmitted a memoir on some additional fossil species 
of the order Quadrumana, discovered in the Sewalifr hills. ' 

; (We shall give insertion to this interesting paper in oor next. 

Also « notice of the occurrence of fossil bones eastward of Hordwdr 
gin | [Printed in the present nomber. | / 
Dr. H, Farcoren gives the following account of avery extraordinary 
had sent to me to look at by Captain McNacurer, of 
rid mensure. It is mo slab 


nt 


elastic ¢ mie : 
“7 have lately hb 
Foradil, w specimen of rock which has surprised me & 





- EE EEE aa 


i 


fndin in 1804, a pale star wes visible for at least five spy ek roe . It 
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of sandstone 14 inches long by 54 wide and 2 inches thick, and looks lke a long 
brick, It exnctly in appenrance resembles the building sandstone nerd at Agra. Ji 
is flerible and RLASTIC tn every direction | / ttc ser it fiat on a table, and pros 
the hand on one end and raise the other, you can ad it to a certain extent, and 
see the undulations moving along to the fixed end. If you seize it by both ends, 
ove in each hand, and make an acthon as if you intended breaking it, you can ane 
and feel it bend like a piece of whale-boue, but of eourse in an indlaitely amalior 
degree, and the wodulations mre observed propagated from end to end. If you ta 
it on the aide with the foger as you would a manak of water, {ft yields estey sive 
fo the same fashion, propagates ag uodulstion and instantly recovers ite form. If 
ell hare at the sides it gets narrower, and if yon pall mt the ends it cloagates ! | 
¢ always recovers its original form. Is there any account on record of sm extra. 
ordinary & sandstone? Should there sot, I may send you some notes about it. It 
js not known where the specimen came from.” H. FP. 

The fossils dispatched by Dr. Sprusnuny had been brought down by the 
Honorable Mr. Saone, but had been sent in the first instance to Dr. Row 
at Borrackpur. 

De. SPILsectRy notices that the brautifal meteor remarked at Bersia, (see Proc, 
Februarr,) was also seen at Haiful, at Morhangdbad and Jabalpur. 

A letter from Mr, W. Dawe announced the dispatch ofa fresh selec- 
tion of fossils (including a lower jaw of the Sivatherium) for the Society's 
Museum in three chests, which eee poarch te 

Read a letter from Lieutenant T. Hutton, proposing exchanges of fresh- 
water ehella with the Society, for mutual benefit of cabinets. 
~ "The Curator explained that he had already effected the objeet desired, 

A continuation of the Rev. R. Evenest's notes on the Revolutions of 
the Seasons was received, 

This part of the author's researches Is accompanied by diagrams of the prices of 
grain in diferent years, whence an estimate |» derived of the amount ofrain, 

A note on the genera Osygyrus and Bellerophon was received from Mr. 


W. H, Bresson. . 
“The following Meteorological notes were communicated by Major 
Davinsow, Engrs. from Locknau. They seem to confirm the theory lately 
started of the prevalence of these asteroids in the opposite parts of the 
earth's orbit traversed in November and ae = 
4, On board the ship Northumberiand, Captain Pore, 


a> ‘oe. | 


was fret discovered by Captain H. Trmaixcs, of the Bengal Hore Artillery, and 
was seen by all the crew and passengers of the shi (Lat. long. unknown. 

9. At dasirgerh in April or May, 1892, T was lying awake on my bed ot o 1a 
or | o'clock, when I was startled by a brilliant light advancing from the emst end 
along narrow veranda, I waited a few ecconds, expecting to see some of my fnmi- 
ly or servants bearing a candice, beast presume as the meteor pasacd over: 
buagalow), E looked out in the compound, nad abscrved the indiridual shadows of & 
fall J4mun tree, enst vertienlly on the g —s circumetnnce [ had never seen ta 
the brightes! runshine, Nota breath th of alr, noran andible sound. Conversing with 
Cal. Ricuaxns, commandant, | found that he had geen the glare, and that subse. 
gon had been reported to bim that an immense fumber of stones had felles 

esky, about twenty miles to the west of the fortress, io a forest, inhabited 


by Bhi. No res were ever made. . oar - 
“S. While the Sap and Miners were marching from a byes Rieripar, 
(about November, 1874,) at din the morning a meteor was sten the offcers 
the Engineers rising in the North: it ascended from the borizon to an elevation | 
about 65°, and remained there in an obscure group of fined stars for upwards of 25 
minutes. On ite drat reaching the cluster, [ts light was very ditine?, but it grada- 
ally melted away, until the cye could only detect its situation by the increased 
brightness of the spot, on making & sweep over that part of the heavens. 
4. At Assirgarh fortress, during the rainy teason, laften observed an Inenct 
formed like the common centipede, (Seolopendra electrics 7) which at olght used ts 
i [ had the curiosity 


eg rata bods was upcteous, and on smelling them found the 


La 


to rub my fingers nous, & | 
strong and alspost suffocating stench of burning phospboras. . C.7.¢. D. 


* This may have been the planet Venus ?—Eo. 
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Major Tavion submitted a Report (which waa read) of the progress 

of the experimental Boring in Fort William up to the period of bis seni | 

ing charge in consequence of his change of appointment. | 
[Printed in the present No, 74. ] 

The Secretary stated that he had to bring to the notice of the 
Society a most unexpected sequel to Major Tavion's operations. Almost 
the first withdrawal of the auger by Colonel D. Macreon, Engrs, who sue. 
ceeded in charge of the experiment, brought wp a relic well calculated 
to reward the ekill and labor of all his predecessors—a rossi, Bowe from 
a depth of 3450 feet below the surface of Calcutta! which Col, M. presented 
for deposit in the Society’s Museum, = : 

"i See separate note appended to the report. ] 

Dr. B. Burr, i Regt. N. L., forwarded for the inspection of the 
Society, specimens of silk cloth dyed from the leaves of the teak tree, 
one yellow, the other olive. The following information on the subject of 
Dr. Bunt's discovery of this cheap and durable dye is extracted from his 
letter to the arcane dated Rerhampur, 4th March :— 

These properties of the leaves of the tenk tree I accidentally discovered about 
five years ago, when | purchased the Honorable Company's tenk plantation at 
Bauleah, since cut down ; but [ bad not an opportunity till lately of trying the effects 
of variows mordants on it, when Mr. LaiDLayY, an expert practical chemist, was 
kind cnough to assist me with his experience in the art of dy 

“ The leaves at all seasons of the year contain the dpe, but duriog the rains and co 











wenther, when their vegetation ls most vige » they contain » grenter quantity o 

it. ale retalo [it when dried for any | of time, so as to admit of its being 

xported to Europe. and 1am sanguine eoough in thinking it will become, when 
a there, n le article of trade with the mother-country. 


“The experiments hove as yet been tried with silk cloth alone, and with two mor- 
jants only, alum and acetate of iron, piri d ptt satisfactory, the colors 
produced be rmancet, and can be extracted from the leaf either by boiling or 
alee ‘te cold water, | bave as yet unsuce tried to obtain the dye fn its 
pure state: its quantity, however, in the leaves and of the leaves, as compared 
with other vegetable dyes, is very considerable. : Ping 

“The piece of yellow silk sent was steeped in a saturated solution of alum for twelve 
hours, afterwants washed and dried, and then steeped ina cold decoction of the leaves 
for about three hours. The decoction was prepared from the a leaves asd 
ad Sop thres hawrs, Wat-theb ecioridig: matter, many. ba: extsnatet dain bie tie: 
The olive colors were obtained from the a of silk in its yellow state, steeped 
in acetate of iron for two or three hours. These colors may be varied, by more or 
less stecping in the dye liquor, from the most delicate straw color to the’ iebtest 
rede and olive green. Twelve of the leaves dried weighed three pactens jrc 

ailed for an hour in two and « balf quarts of water, one and a balf quarts of liquor 
fit for dyring was obtained on straining it, sufficient to dye several yards of cloth 
the brightest eee From this some idea may be formed of the quantity of ¢ 
aay Te hethin @ RH . ee 
__ * Another property this dye cont: a similar dyes used in this country. is 
that ite color does not run or mix with other colors when printed on the same th, 

‘Tintend making a few experiments with it on cotton, and may hereafter com- 
municate the reralt."* ay i 

A subsequent letter adds the following information :— 

“ Since forwarding the communication regarding the dye of the teak tree leaf, the 
following results of several experiments made with it deserve notice, — 

“ The dye exists in the substance of the leaf, not in ite stalks, on I ot one time 
supposed, Alcohol extracts both the dye and the green coloring matter of the lenf, 
Water, hot or cold, extracts the dye alone. Bode, Poe, the muriate of tin, and an 
astringent flower used by the oatives in dying, called dhyephil, decompose this ire. 

of 


ae 






srt ag ammonia changes the yellow imparted to cloth to a snuff brown. 
th the decoction heightens the yellow color, but impairs the natural brill 
the silk. The acetate of jron produces from a dark slate color to every shade of 
green aod olive, according to its strength and time of steeping. Bolling the leaves 
af in hoor or two destroys the color; this T am inclined to think arises from some 
of the leaves being carbonized by the heat of the veasel.—The most simple and easy 
war dsueet the dye is as follows. Take two gallons of water to one pound of 
the dry leaves ; bring it slowly to the boiling point in a copper or earthen vessel; allow 
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it to cool, and then strain. About 1} a of liquor will be obtai 
maps bee a full piece of silk erchiefs 7 by i yard. Tha 
prepared i of a dark brown color, has a smell not unlike that of sennn 
“ated If kept for siz or sig! vars if formant, beccues! ter in color, but still 
petal thers ow dye which it vimeparte torah after viz or eight days, perhaps mock 
<1, bat the color is scarcely so brillingt as when the decoction ia fresh. 
“The acetate of ite thacelote seakrelda ta oe for thia d ao the saturated 
solution df alam, and is therefore tte te éloth hos been 
with the mordants for dyeing and pat the desoetony, the ny tarot ht 
io ba haated to about 15, sent this ea Ct iepre Hapa 
than when cold. From 20 minutes to | yeignd ig SS a eee 
ta impart te the cloth the brightest yellow. Boiling the cloth in the Tiquor injures 


3 


the color," 


It was resolved that the specimens should be submitted to those who 
dre best acquainted with dyes in Culeutta, and eventually sent to the 
London Society of Arts. 
The discovery of a new site of coal in Upper Assam wea announced in 
a letter from Lieut. H. Bieor, dated Pachora hills, 28th February. 
* Knowing thé interest you take in all matters connected with alana: et, 
to acquaint you that Dr. Gairrith and myself, whilst explori 
Na river, about nine miles E.S. E. from its junetion with © Bert Diking, io 
the country, pt toa abr pay ie ceeever § eet vale one 
of goal the bank of the river; the apper stam Pete, gr Po 
centre one 9 feet, and alower one of J. We followed the seam smal) water 
course to the south, which (t croseed nt an angle of 45°, andl mest reached the 
a a very short distance be git bes could not exmetly determine this paint. 
eneral direction waa from W. § N. to E. 8 5. the dip being towards the south. 





e londed o small boot with this coal eid. scak Searon to our camp for trial, 


whanit was found ta be an extremely good coal, burning with a strong flame and 
heat, and very lastiog, bat trean the ‘senatl, ig oer Fal pg tc aga Dug porno 
Gus matter, It dors not born ecotirely away, cto esse pre pertion of cinder, 
and is, | should say, a very valuable real Seat ties 

“| have preserved some of the pieces w hI dug out'from the lower part of the 
centre seam, which | will take an carly opportunity of forwarding to you ou my re- 
tura. Major WaiTe also discovered several wells of Petroleam close to gur. on 
the Namrdp river, which emit considerable quantitics of that oil, but whieh cies 
hitherte been unknowa to Europeans, sad apparently almost mused by the asigh- 
boring Singphos. I have got several specimens of rocks and earth from these Ww 
which 1 also be happy to send you, shoald you require them. 

ine Webiebd alas hare les found, but the weather during our atay was so bad as 
be prevent oof sinking further or more distant research. 

This con, though distant, might easily be made available for purposes of steamiag 
on the Burhompetra, ax small canoes 7 from 1 to 10 maonnds, could take 
down the coal at all seasons to the Hore , where it could be reshipped, nod 
sent down that river to Jorhath, or up Karam and Nog Dihiag to Sa Wa 
are now at the foot of the pass to the Barman territories waiting for the 
whieh 3 salt to Ke coming ts satis some Gonndary questinus, but though we have 
been here since the ith, no tidings have been received of them, and at this ea 


aon; we shall, from the conslaa rain, be fnchy to egtepe back 10 Rodips, boat $4 


marches, without sickness." 





The Namrép eval is of variows quality, nan ng rc pales 


ing into true coal as it descends. puseee Tys-apeniaiens gave the jollowing 


Volatile matter, including water, a | pF 
Carbon or cook, "9h | 66.0 
Ash, red ochreous, 1.4 greyearthy = 2-0 
10 ; 100 
| pie. Ei Le 
Specific gravity, 1.a12 TP. 


In forwarding Lieut. Bicen's specimens, Captain Jexxis notices the 
discovery of another site of coal in the Dyuag, » naddi of Central Kachar, 
a new locality calculated to prove hi valuable from ite acoeasilility. 
The specimen represents a jet coal o ‘fine rich glomsy texture, spec. grav. 
1.220. With it are wesociated iron mand and pyrites. 






i 





Sey ogiea 


i Reis kept at the Assay Office, Calcutta, for the Menih of March, 1837. 
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X.—Meteorological Register. 
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L.—<Albstract of the Jowrnal of a Rowfe travelled by Copt.5. F. Hamwar, 
af the 40th Regiment Native Infantry, from the Capital of Ava to the 
Amber Mines of the Hikong walley on the South-east frontier of 
dasam. By Capt. R. Borwnav Pewaraton, 44h Regt. N. I. 

[With a Rowte Map of the couatry worth of Ara] 


From the termination of the Burmese war to the present period 
the spirit of inquiry has never slept, and the most strenuous exertions 
have been made by the officers employed on the eastern frontier to 
extend our geographical knowledge to countries scarcely known bat 
by name, and to acquire some accurate information regarding the 
manners, customs, and languages of the various races of men by 
whom they are inhabited. 

The researches of Captains Beoronp, Witcox, and Nevrvitze, and 
of Lieut. Buauron in Aseam, dispelled the mist which bad previously 
rested on the whole of the eastern portion of that magnificent valley ; 
and the general direction and aspect of its mountain beri the 
courses and relative size of its rivers, the habits of the inn : 
tribes who dwell on the rugged summits of its mountains, or on 





alluvial plains at their base, were then firet mene 


sciiption, founded, not on the vague reports of half-civilized savages, 
“(but on the personal investigations of men, whose scientific attainments 
‘enabled them to fix with precision the geographical site ai every 
locality they visited. The journey of Witcox and Buatron to the 
sources of the Jrawadi river had proved the absence of communi- 
ation between it and the great Teampo of Thibef, but they were 


A anable to prosecute their examination further cast; and though their 


researches had extended to @ point not more than twenty miles dis- 
2 
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tant from the meridian on which the labors of the Jesuit Missa 
aries in Fwaan had been abruptly terminated, the intervening sy ce, 
and great valley of the Jrawadf still remained closed against then | 
and every attempt to enter either, from dssam or Manipér, ¥ . 
defented by the jealous vigilance of the Burmesé authorities. — 
Tt is generally known that the course of the lower portion of the 
Irowadf river, or that part extending from Ranga to Ava, had been 
delineated hy Licut. Woon of the Engineers, who accompanied € Supe 
tain Syuwes on his embassy to that Court; and that the cases 
the Seqbiiepients country, the size of the twas its natural’ 
accurate Bocwawaw. "Charts 5 this portion of ‘the’ river, extend I" fr 
to Monrhabu, the capital of the great ALowpra, had at a far e 
period been constructed, but the surveys were avowedly made i 
manner not calculated to inspire much confidence in their accw phe be 
‘and the attention of Europe was first extensively drawn to this f 
of inquiry by the publication of Srates, whose exaggerated vi 
the civilization, power and resomrces of the Burmese iaae w 
generally adopted, while the more accurate estimates of his successor 
Coxx were treated with comparative disregard. a 
In the very infancy of our intercourse with the Burman em ey 
and when the most persevering attempts were made to obtain settle-— 
ments at various points of the coast, the more remote stations of n 
‘upper portion of the Jrawed? river were not forgotten; and Bard 
‘or Bamo was even then known as the emporium of a trade be = 
the Burmese and Chinese, in which our aspiring merchants * is 
most anxious to share. It is asserted that, at the commencement “as 
‘the 17th century, factories were established in that neighborieadily 
but the permission to remain was shortly afterwards. withdrawn, ud 
‘the information which it is supposed was then obtained of the sur- 
rounding country has never been rescued from oblivion :—this ar 
less to be regretted as the loss has been fully compensated by th 
results of recent research; and the journey of Cuptain Haxwar, | at 
the 40th Regiment Native Infantry, from Ave up the Trawadi oe Ty 
‘to the frontier towns of Bamo and Mogaung, has at length render me 
this hitherto inaccessible region almost as well known to us ust 
‘more southern districts, through which this noble river dict 
‘course. “Many geographical points of extreme intercet have | re 1 
‘determined by the personal observation and inquiries of this met ito~ 
ious officer. Bamo has for the first time become accurately know 
om from the same source—much valuable information has been gained 
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respecting the trade carried on between diva and China in this remote 
corner of the Burman empire—the habits and localities of some of the 
principal tribes occupying the mountainous tracts bordering on ‘Wea- 
tern Yunan have been successfully investigated—the position of the 
very remarkable valley of Hiukoag has been determined—the Pyen- 
dwen or amber mines have for the first time been examined by the 
eye of European intelligence—the Intitudes of the principal towns be- 
tween dva and Milnykhong have been ascertained by astronomical 
observation with a degree of accuracy sufficient for every purpose of 
practical utility, and they may uow be regarded os established points, 
from whence inquiry can radiate in every direction with a confidence 
which the most zealous and enlightened investigators have been hi- 
therto unable to feel in prosecuting their researches, from the want 
of a few previously well-determined positions at which to commence 
or terminate their inquiries. ' 
_ To an act of aggression on the part of a Singpho tributary of Ava 
against a chieftain of the same clan residing under our protection, 
are we indebted for the opportunity of acquiring the information now 
gained, and the feud of two insignificant borderers may prove the 
‘mediate cause of a more intimate communication than had ever 
previously existed between our recently acquired possessions in Assam 
and the northern provinces of the Burman empire. gee) 

The Bisa and Dupha Gaums are the heads of two clans of Sing- 
phos, occupying the northern and southern faces of the chain of 
mountains, which forms a lofty barrier between Ave ond Assam. The 
former chieftain, ov our conquest of the latter country, tendered hia 
submission and was admitted within the pale of that feadatory depen- 
dence which many other tribes of the same clan had been equally 
anxious to enter ;—he was uniformly treated by the local authorities 
with great consideration, and was located at the northern foot of the 
-Potkot pass leading from Assam to the Hikong valley. Between this 


chieftein and the Dupha Gaum a feud bad existed long previous to 


cour assumption of the sovereignty of the country ; and,the latter, at 
the close of the year 1835, headed a party, which crossing the 
mountains from the Burmese province of Hudkoag, entered Biva, the 
the village, sealed their atrocity with the indiscriminate. murder of 
all the inhabitants that fell into their hands, ‘The circumstances were 
made known to the British Resident at the Court of Ava ; inquiry 
‘was demanded, and security required against the recurrence of simi- 
Jar acts of aggression, A deputation from the capital was ordered 
22 
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to the Burmese frontier for the purpose of instituting the necessary” 
investigation, and Colonel Bunwer, the enlightened representa ve of . 
British interests at that court, failed not to avail himself of the o or 
portunity thus unexpectedly afforded, of attaching an officer tothe 
mission; and Captain Hansar, who then commanded his escort, ¥ 
selected for the duty. et f 

The party, consisting of the newly appointed Barmah governor 
of Mogaung, of Captain Hawnay and several® Burmese officers of 
inferior rank, with a military escort, left 4va on the 22od-0 
November, 1835, in a flect of 34 boats of various sizes, for a part 
of the country which had been uniformly closed against strangers 
with the most jealous vigilance. ‘ No foreigners,” says Captain 
Haxnar, ‘except the Chinese, are allowed to navigate the Jrawe i 
above the choki of Tsampaynago, situated about seventy miles abore 
Ava; and no native of the country even is permitted to pre ‘ 
above that post, excepting under a special license from the Gor 
ment. The trade to the north of Ava is entirely in the hands of th 
Chinese, and the individuals of thet nation residing ot Ava | 
always been vigilant in trying to prevent any interference witht 

ty." ae 

‘The mission was detained the two following days near the forage 
capital of Amarapwra, to complete the quota of troops by which it wat 
tb be accompanied, and whose discipline, when they did join, was 
very soon found to be on a par with their honesty. 

“ They work their own boats,” says Captain Haxxar, “ some: of 
which are covered in, and others are quite open. Their ——z 
(if they deserve the name) are ranged here and there thre the 
boat, and are never cleared either from rast or dust, sat wet pare 
they are left without any covering. Each man carries «‘canvasstalial 
eager Ose eer for all sorts of things, including a few bambé — 

cartridges. He wears a black Shin: jacket and a head dress of 
goung-boung of red cotton handkerchief, and thus equipped he ise 
complete Burmah militia man. They appear on further a . 
to be better humoured than I at first thought them, but they: weet 
plunderers, and I pity the owners of the fields of pumkins or beana 
they come across. I have remarked that whatever sie 
ian eats in addition to his rice, is generally stolen.” e. 

Except at Kugyih, rhleieg: thie aP A is Beer he | 
‘villages, of which, however, no satisfactory information’ could be 
obtained, the progress of the mission was unmarked by any circum 

‘stance of interest, until its arrival at Feden, where aa catered the 
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from one te two and a half miles, but here its width, was contracted 
to less than a quarter of # mile, with a porportionate increase in the 
depth and velocity of the current. — During the rainy season of the 
year, boats shoot through these narrow passes with terrific velocity, 
and. the numerous eddies caused by the projecting rocks, add greatly , 
to the danger of the passage. In this part of their course, the 
mission frequently met large ralts of bambis descending from. the 
Shdeli river, and wpon them, small baskets) of pickled tea, brought 
from the hills to the south-east of that river. This tea was said to 
be manufactured by a race called Palong Paon, who, are under 
Momeit, At Teingd, Captain. Haxwat saw three native Chinese 
from Theagyichd or Mownyen, and several others. in the service of 
the noblemen of the court, had accompanied the expedition from Ava 
with the view of proceeding to the Kyouk Tsein, or Serpentine mines 
near the sources of the Uri river, west of the Irawaci. On the 
30th of November the party left the village of Yedon Yea, where o 
perceptible change takes place in the character of the country and 
river, ‘ The latter,” says Captain Hanwar, ~ from covering an_¢X- 
tentof miles is sometimes confined within a limit of 150 yards, with- 
out rapids or torrents, as 1 had expected, but almost as still os 
s lake. In some places its depth is very great being upwards of 10 
fathoms. It winds through beautiful jungle, in which the pipel, 
simal trees, and bambies, are conspicaous, and it has, generally 
speaking, a rocky bed and banks, which last rise toa considerable 
height, and composed of sandstone, which varies from dark to a 
white. and yellow color.” At the next stages OF ThihadopAya, 
Captain Hassay mentions 4 very remarkable instance of the tamencss 
of the fish, which are not allowed. to be killed, and are found 
from. about a mile below the village to an equal distance above. _ 
_ * TE rice is thrown inte the water from the boat, a dozen fish, 








‘bead is remarkable, and, the mouth very large: they have no tecth,— 
at least #0. the people told me, whom I saw feeling their mouths.” 
‘This, spectacle, strange as it must have appeared, was hardly more so 
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than the adventure of the following morning, when.Captain Haxnar 
“was awoke by the boatmen calling to the fish to participate in 
their meal,” | 
On the Ist of December the expedition arrived at Tsampaynago, 
which has been before mentioned as the limit, beyond which, even na- 
tives of the country are not permitted to, proceed without an express 
order from the Government, The custom-house or thana is on the 
right bank of the river, and Malé my which is close to it, con- 
tains about 800 houses with many very handsome gilded temples. 
The Myothagyi or deputy governor of the town, is also the cus- 
tom officer, and a tax of 15 ticals per boat is levied on the Chinese 
coming from Bamo. Old Tsampaynago myo is situated at the mouth 
of a small river which flows from Mogout and Kyafpea, and falls into 
the Jrawa:i immediately opposite the modern choki of that name. 
The sites of Mogout and Kyatpen, where some of the finest rubies of the 
kingdom are obtained, were pointed out to Captain Haxwar as lying 
in a direction N. 80° E. of Tyampoynago, and about 30 or 40 
miles distant, immediately behind a very conspicuous peak called 
Shueti Toung, which he estimated at 3,000 feet high. The Madara 
river, as well as that of Tsampaynago, flowa from the same mines 
ral district which must greatly facilitate communication with it. The 
inhabitants of the country were unwilling or afraid to communicate any 
information regarding these secluded spots, and their exact locality is 
. Still a subject of conjecture. The mines are described as ina very 
swampy situation, and surrounded at a trifling distance by lofty hills, 
The three places at which the gems are principally sought, are 
Mogout, Kyatpen and Loungthé, and the principal miners.are Kathays ar 
Maniptiris, with a few Chinese and Shans, The other most. celebrat- 
ed spot is Momeit, the site of which Bucuasan found some difficulty 
in determining, bat which Captain Hanwar learnt was hot more 
than two or three days’ journey, or between 20 or 30 miles north 
of Megowt and Kyatpen. While at this place Captain Hawsay says, 
“they heard the people who were cutting bambis in the hills, roll- 
ing bundles of them down the face of the steep. Having made a road 
by felling the trees, the woodmen allow bundles of 150 and 200 .bam- 
biis to find their way to the bottom, which they do with a noise that 
is heard at the distance of eight miles. They are then floated down 
the small river into the Jrawadi, but this operation can only be 
effected during the rains.” The party now began to feel the cold 
excessively, and its severity was greatly heightened by a strong 
‘northerly wind, which seldom subsided until the afternoon, and was 
particularly keen in the narrow passes or Ayouk-dweng, 
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Tugoung My, which was reached on the Sth of December, is an 
object of peculiar interest, as it is said to have been built by « king 
from Western India, whose descendants afterwards founded the king- 
doms of Prome, Pagan and Ava. Captain Hannay found the walls of 
the old fort dwindled away to a mere mound, and hardly discernible 
from the jungle with which they were covered ; but adda, “* that enough 
ts still seen to convince one that such a place did formerly exist. 
The fort has evidently been parallel with the river, and is on the left 
bank which is high and composed of sandstone, About half a mile 
inland, the remains of the inner walls ran north and south, with an 
opening or gap to the east, in which there is an appearance of m con- 
siderable ditch, which I was told is filled with water in the height 
of the rains. The whole has more the appearance of an old brick 
fort, than any thing I bave seen in Burmad, and I should say it hod 
been built by a people different from the present race of Burmans.” 

About a mile to the south of Tagowng ure the extensive ruins of 
Pagax, which stretch as far as the eye can reach, and here Captain 
Haxxar discovered impressions of Hindu Buddhist images, stamped 
upon e peculiar kind of brick composition (terra cotta), and with in« 
ecriptions which he imagined to be written in some vanety of the 
Devu-ndégri character. The Burmese on the spot were anable to 
explain their nature or origin, and the learning of an aged priest 
proved! equally incompetent to the task of deciphering them :—they 
were subsequently, however, submitted to some Burman antiquarian 
at the capital, by the Resident, wliose paper on the subject and @ 
drawing of the images appeared in the dist No, of the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society. | | 

At Shwezi-goung, a large pagoda among the ruins of Tagoung, 
Captain Hasxar obtuined an extensive view of the subjacent coun- 


try, and more accurate information of the site of the eclebrated mines 


‘of Momeit than’ had been practicable at an earlier period of bis voy- 
age. From these accounts it appears that the locality which is: i 


Te produce the finest rubies in the kingdom, ie about forty or 


fifty miles east of Tugouag Mys, from whence it can be reached by a 
foct travelléy in three or four days, and by « laden’ bullock jn’ ‘ten. 
‘A drove of these animals was just nbout to leave / wgoung for Momei 
on Captain Haxsat's arrival, and from the ownera ie learnt “ that 
after selling their mgapee (potted fish) at Momeit, Mogout and Kyat- 
pen, they proceeded to the eduntry of the’ Palongs, which bounds 
the district of Momeif on the east, and purchase tea, both pickled 
and formed into balls, a part of which is brought to diva.” The Gah, 
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which apparently forms the staple of the trade, is said to be of a 
remarkably fine description, and is dried in a manner peculiar to 
Tagoung. 

On the left bank of the river, between Heaga-myo and Tageung, 
the teak tree first begins to appear, and at Kywadouag on the opposite 
side, it 1s said, that timber ts found sufficiently large to form a boat 
from a single tree; it grows principally on the western face of the 
hills, at whose eastern base Ayundoung stands. A delay of two days 
at this village enabled Captain Hannay to ascend to the summit of 
the firat range of hills, by the road which leads across them to the 
valley of the Mi river: he found it a well-beaten. track, and great 
thoroughfare, by which the inhabitants of the country as far west as 
Wontha Myi, are necustomed to convey their supplies of fish, salt 
and oil from Aywadowag, a place apparently of some trade: the bazar 
contained 50 shops which were large and supplied with British piece 
goods, uncleaned cotton, silk, and cotton Burman dresses, coarse 
white cloth and other articles. of country manufacture. ‘' Besides 
these,” adds Captain Haswar, “1 saw three Chinese shops, where 
spirits and pork were sold. The streets were crowded with people 
from the interior, who had come to make purchases, and amongst 
them were several Kadus, a race of people of a different origin from 
the Burmahs, and scattered over the tract of country between this 
and Mogawag. They are most numerous in the districts of Manli 
and Manket situated on the Meza river* which comes from the north 
and west, and runs between the Kywadoung range and that called 





the TAegyaia range, still seven or cight miles north of our present: 


position. Rice, being the staple of the country, is an article of barter, 
and is sent in considerable quantities to dea. Cotton, brought from 
the interior, is also an article of barter, and a good deal of it is sent 
to Bamo, but a part of it is made into cloth on the spot, as I saw 


several looms at work. Yellow and red cotton handkerchiefs of 


British manufacture sell here for two ticals a piece, which is about 
100 per cent. beyond the price at Ava.” 

To this point of their progress, no diminution in the volume of the 
frawadi was perceptible, and the channels proved sufficiently deep 
for the passage of large boats, from which we may infer that all the 
principal feeders or affluents, which pour their tributary streams into 


the fraewodt were still further north, and had not yet been reached. 


The first of any importance noticed is, the Shue Wi khyoung on the 
left bank, the northern branch of which flows from the Chinese fron- 


|* Awuall stream not more than fifty yards-broad, with but little water, 
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tier town’ of “Séntasfé, called by the Burmahs Mola Santa, and a 
southern branch from Momeit, the site of the celebrated ruby mines 
already noticed: the confluence of these streams is represented ms 
occurring at the village of Laka about 40 miles from the Jrawad. 
Neither branch can be of any twagnitude, for Captain Hawnay remarks 
that atethe point of junction with the Trawadi, the breadth of the 
Shuéii is not more than 300 yards, and that it contained but little 
water,—a satiafactory proof that, this stream can have no connexion 
with the Tranpo of Thrdet. 

At Yebouk ya, a day's journey above the Shué khyoung, two boats 
passed the party with Chimese in them from Bamo, “They work 
their boats which are of the Burman round-shaped flat-bottomed de- 
scription, and seem to be of a tolerable size, as there must have been 
at least twenty men in each. These bonts are porticularly well 
adapted for the navigation of the Jrmeadi, as they do not draw more 
than 1S inches of water.” 

On the 13th of December the party reached Ketha, a town of some 
extent onthe ‘right bank of the river, containing about 400 houses, 
and a population whose numbers appear to be annually increased by 
large parties who come from the interior, and take up a temporary 
abode on the right bank of the river, and on the numerous islands 
and shoals-in its bed, for the purpose of fishing and traffic: at the 
clos! of the season they return to their respective homes in time for the 
resumption of agriculture! labour, and a traveller ignorant of this no- 
ennde eustod; which appears to be very general in the upper part of 
the Fvaved?, would form an exuggerated estimate of the population of 
the towns and villages in which they are thus temporarily congregut- 
ed. “The bazar of Katha was well supplied with good native vege- 
tables of various sorte, fresh and salt fish, pork sold by Chinamen, dried 
eocodnuts, sugar-cane, and rice from the coarsest to the best quality, 
the latter selling at 15 ticals a hundred baskets." Captain Hanwar 
also saw a small quantity of stick lac in the bazar, but it was dear, and + 
‘of a description very inferior, to that which is procurable at Rangila, 

anid is brought from the Shin territory east of dea. Even at this 
remote ‘spot there was a ‘tolerable display’ of British piece goods, 
mentions 2 Ayoung or monastery recently erected by the Myothagi 
of Katha, as one of the most remarkable objects of the place. ‘It 
is a large wooden building covered with beautiful carved work, and 
situated near the river, ‘The grounds surrounding if are extensive, 
and very tastefully laid out with fruit trees and flowery shrubs, 
24 
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amongst which I saw the Chinese rose in great plenty.” The river 
ja here confined by lofty banks not more than two furlongs apart, but 
tlie stream is very deep, and the spot appears to be a particularly 
favorable one for obtaining a good section of the river, the velocity 
of which at Wergyih, a village above Katha, Captain Hanna estimut- 
ed at one mile and a half an hour, with an average depth of 15 feet. 
This would give a discharge of about 52,272 cubic feet per second, 
while that of the Ganges at the same season may be assumed on 
Rewnew.’s authority at $0,000 feet per second, giving for both a 
proportion of | ta 1.53. No satisfactory comparison can, however, 
be yet instituted between these magnificent rivers, for up tu the pre- 
sent moment we are without a single section of the Irawadt, which 
could be safely assumed a5 the basis of a calculation sufficiently accu- 
rate for such a purpose. 

At Kyouk-gyih, which the party reached on the 17th, they had 
fairly entered the remarkable curve in the frawadi which had been 
previously represented in all our sketches of the river, and served, in 
the absence of more accurate information, as 4 point of reference, 
generally well known to the Burmahs and Shéns. Here there is 
a ledge of rocks, over which the stream passes with so great a degree 


of rapidity, a8 to render it very difficult of navigation during the rams, ~ 


The rocks are serpentine and the sand collected amonget them appear- 
ed to bea mixture of small garnets and iron sand. The right bunk 
‘of the river, for two miles below Kyowk-gyih, is composed of small 
round stones and sand, and Captain Hanway was told that the natives 
wash the soil for gold. 

No circumstance throughout this voyage afforded amore gratifying 
proof of the friendly feeling generally of the Burmese authorities, than 
the attentions which Captain Haynar received ut every place at which 
they halted. Houses were erected for his accommodation at the various 
‘stages of the roate, differing in no respect from those intended for the 
Mytwin of Mogoung; jresents of fruit, rice, and veretnbles were 
daily made to himself and followers, and the supposed tedium of his 
evenings was relieved by a band of singers and dancers, who are found 
at almost every town and village in the Burman empire. At Kyouk- 
‘gyiA, these attentions were shewn to a very remarkable degree by the 
Woon of Munyen, “ whose civility,” says Cuptain Hannay, ™ was the 

“subject of conversation with every one in the fleet. | 

» w Kyery individual has received sufficient rice and fish for two days" 
“supply, and my boat was filled by him with all sorts of provisions, 
‘enough certainly to last myself and my followers for a week.” The 
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house of this liberal Woon, Captain Haxway describes “as a very 
neat and comfortable dwelling, with a remarkably clean compound, in 
which. there isa garden laid out witha great deal of taste, and, besides 
many articles of costly Burman household furniture, he has a number 
of very fine muskets and other arms." The party had now approach- 
ed within a comparatively short distance of Bamo, and the vicinity of 
this celebrated mart was shewn, in more numerous villages than had 
been seen for several preceding days. From Shuega My to Balet, 
a distance of three miles, the houses appeared to extend in an unin- 
terrupted line, and Avywdn do, the name of a celebrated island in the 
river, covered with 100 pagodas, is most conveniently situated be- 
tween these towns, the inhabitants of which hold their principal festi- 
vals upon it, at particular seasons of the year. 

Near this spot, is the entrance to the second Ayouk.dwen, the 
scenery of which appears to be very magnificent, and is thus describ- 
ed by Captain Hannay. “ The river passes directly through the 
hills, which rise perpendicularly on both sides to the height of 400 
feet; they are rocky, and of irregular and singular forms, haying at 
the sume time a sufficient number of trees on them to render the 
scenery very striking. One part of the range, on the right bank, 
rises as perpendicularly as a wall to the height of 500 feet, forming a 
grand and terrific precipice. This Ayouk-durn extends for four miles, 
and. the hills which form it, are throughout of a rocky nature. The 
upper part of them appeared to be sandstone, resting on a base of 
biue-colored limestone, mixed with veins of beautiful white marble ; 
and at one spot I eaw large masses of compact and foliated primitive 
limestone, along with calcareous spar in large pieces.” | 

Koung-toun, which the mission reached on the 20th, is said to con- 
tain about, 200 houses, and is noted for the defence made by ite Bur- 
mese garrison, against a large invading foree of Chinese during the 
just war between these two nations. A ditch surrounds the town, and 
the remains of a brick redoubt, loop-holed for arrows or musquetry are 
still perceptible encircling a pagoda. “ This is now all that is to be 
scen,”” adds Captain Haxsar, “ of the old fortification, but the town 
is still surrounded by a double palisade of bambus with sharp stakes 
tion of the inhabitants against the Kakhyens, a tribe, eceupying the 
hills to the cast, who frequently come down in small bodies for the 
purpose of carrying off cattle. Captain Hanwar Faw & great number 
of this tribe at Kowngfown, where they barter their rice and cotton 
for salt and gnapee, (potted fish) and describes them, with few 

722 
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exceptions, as perfect savages in their appearance ; their cast of coun- 
tenance forms a singular exception to the general rule, for it is not at 
all Tartar in its shape, but they have, on the contrary, “long faces =~ 
and straight noses, with a very disagreeable expression about the eyes, + Z 
which was rendered still more so by their lanky black hair being ka 
brought over the forehead so as entirely to cover it; and then‘cat 
étraight across on a line with the eyebrows. These people, though 
surrounded by Shans, Burmese and Chinese, are so totally different = 
from either, that it is difficult to imagine from whence mage have had 
their origin.” 

On the 20th of December the fleet moored at a village about five 
miles below Bamo, which being a town of great importance, and the 
residence of an officer inferior in rank to the Magowag Woon, some 
previous arrangements were necessary to enable the latter to land with 
the eclit due to his rank. On reaching the town late on the following 
day, they found the left bank on which it stands so precipitous, that 
they were compelled to cross to the opposite side of the river, anda 
feeling of jealousy having orisen between the two Woons of M 
and Samo, the former resumed his journey on the 22nd, which oon 
“pelled Cuptain Hawsxay to defer the inquiries he was #0 anxious to 
make tntil his return in April, when he found the people farmore 
communicative than they had ventured to be in the presence of aa 
the Mogoung Woon. The information obtained on both occasions will 
be more advantageously shewn in a connected form than in the de- 
tached portions in which it necessarily appears in his journal, and 
Captain Hawsayvs first remark solves a difficulty, which, like the 
Adria of ancient history, has proved a stumbling block to modern in- 
vestigation. In the course of inquiry into the sites of the prineipal 
towns on the /rawadi river, that of Bamo naturally held a very pro- 
minent place, and some of the native Shans, who were questioned’on 
the subject affirmed that it was on the bank of the Jrawadi river, 
while others, whose opportunities of acquiring information had been 
equally good, positively denied this statement, and fixed its position 
on the left bank of a small stream which flows into the Jrawad/, about 
a mile above the present town. Captain Haxwar reconciles the 


















= eomenting statements, bricily but satisfactorily, ino. the saath, 
. aie, Sinly find that this is a modera town erected on the banks of the r 
ea -Frawadi, for the convenience of water carriage between itand Awa, be 
=P = h ol i Shin town of Manmo, or Bamo, is situated two days j journey 4 
. Sy p the Tapan river; which falls into the Jrawed{ about a mile above fi 
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the new town of Bamo or Zee-theet-zeit, or new mart landing- 
place.” 
“This modern town,” says Captain Haxnat, “ is situated on high 
unequal ground, and the bank .owards the river is from 40 to 50 feet 
in height, and composed of clay. With the exception of dua and 
Rangiin it ia the largest place I have seen in Burmah, and, not except- 
ing these places, I certainly think it the moet interesting. The novel- 
ty of so large a fleet as ours passing up (and no doubt, having heard 
that « European officer was of the party) had attracted a great crowd 
‘of people to the river side, and on landing, L felt as if 1 were almost in 
a civilized land again, when I found myself amongst fnir complexton- 
ed people, wearing jackets and trowsers, after being accustomed to the 
harsh features and party-colored dreas of the Burmans. . The people 
I saw were Chinese from the province of Yuean, and Shins from the 
Shan provinces subject to China. Bamo is said to contain 1500 houses, 
but including several villages which join it, Lshould say it contained 
at least, 200 of which are inhabited by Chinese. Besides the 
nermanent population of amo, there are avert a great number of 
strangers there, Chinese. Shéns, and Kakhyens,' who either come to 
make purchases or to be hired as workmen. There are also a great 
umber of Assamese both in the town and in the villages immediately 
connected with it, amongst whom are several members of the Tapan or 
Assam R&jo's family. -Bamo is the jaghire of the Tapas Raja's sister, 
who is one of the ladies of the king of Ava. oe 
“The inhabitants of this district live in large comfortable houses, 
which are thatched with grass, and walls made of reeds. They are 
generally railed in, and all the villages have bambd palisades sur- 
rounding them. The Palongs of the Chinese frontier are, I am. told, 
remarkubly industrious. They are good dyers, carpenters and black- 
amiths, and all the dhas.or swords used in this part of the country 
are, made by them.” “1 received,” adds Captain Hannay, “ great 


“which I,of course, made a suitable return. The: annual enravan 
from Chine bad not arrived, and the supply of Chinese 
: shops Whe very stall.” ‘ | eh 

The people of Bamo were #0 strongly impressed with the ides 
that Captain Hasway's only object was.to find a road by which Bri- 
tish troops might penetrate to China, that he found it extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain any information from them regarding the routes into 
_ that country. The Chinese themselves, however, proved more com- 
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monicative, and from them he learnt the existence of several passes 
from Bamo into Funon ; but as one of these presents far greater faci- 
lities of transit than the others, it is generally adopted for commercial 
intercourse, and the mode of carrying it on is thus deseribed. “At 
the distance of two miles* above Bumo the mouth of the Tupiag or Ta- 
pan river is situated. This river has a direction N. 70 E. for about 
two days journey, when it cuts through the Kakhyen range, and 
under these hills, old Heme, or Manmo, is situated. To the latter 
place the Chinese take their merchandise from medern Bamo by 
water, and then proceed overland to the choki or fen of Loaifong near 
Afowen, which they reach in three days, and from thence to Mounyen 
or Tengyechew in the province of Funan, at which place they arrive in 
eight or nine days, The road from Bamo to Loailoag is through the 
hills, which are inhabited by Kakhyens and Palongs, after which it 
passes through the country of the Shans, called by the Burmans, 
Kopyi-doung. The road is described as being very good, and quite a 
thoroughfare. The Tapon Kayoung is not navigable for large boats, 
in consequence of which the Chinese use two canoes tied together, 
with a platform over them, for the transport of their merchandise to 
Manmo or old Bemo, and for the remainder of the journey it is carried 
on ponies or mules." | 

This description of the size of the Tapan Khyowng, which is also 
ealled by the Shans Numtaping, completely sets at rest the keenly 
agitated question of its identity with the Tsanpe of TAibef, and the 
theory of Kiarrotn, (who, on the authority of Chinese writers, calls it 
the Pinglankhyoung, and maintains it to be the prolongation of the 





‘Tsanpo) is shewn to have no better foundation than his unauthorized 


change in the position assigned to the latter river, in that partof its 
course Which passes through Thibet. Captain Hannay describes the 
Taping as not more than 150 yards broad, and with only. sufficient 
water to float a small boat. The Singphos affirm that it is a branch 
of the SAwelf KAyoung (the Lungshwe kiang of the Chinese) from ~ 
which it separates above Momein, but the accuracy of this report a= 
pears highly questionable. 

The principal article of trade, which is cotton, is entirely. in the 


hands of the Chinese, who arrive at Bamo in the months of Decem-= 


ber and January. The greater part of their imports is taken to va, - 


a8 neither the natives of Mogawag nor Bamo could afford to purchase 


them. “ What they dispose of here,” — Captain Hannay, “* are 


ape eg carpets and warm jackets.” These articles are also 


sothe ploce tt ia mentioned as only one mile above Bamo. 
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taken all over the Burman territories, as far west as the Kihyendiren. 
There ure several cotton godowns here, belonging to the Chinese, and 
there are constantly residing in the town 500 of these people, which, 
with the numerous arrivals from different parts of the country, gives 
the place a very business-like appearance, and there is of course a 

bazar.’ There is a very neat temple built by the Chinese of 
Bamo, which Coptain Haxsay visited, and was most politely received 
by the officiating priest. “ On entering his house,” says Captain 
Hawwar, “ he rose to meet me, saluted me in the Englich fashion, 
asked me to sit down, and ordered his people to bring me tea; after 
which he sent a person with me to shew me the curiosities of the 
temple. Most of the figures were carved on wood, and different from 
what I have generally seen in Chinese temples; one of them repre- 
sented the Nursiaga of the Hindus. The Chinese of Bamo, although 
different from the maritime Chinese, in language and features, have 
still the same idea of neatness and comfort, and their manners and 
mode of living appear to be much the same.” 

“ Their temple and all the houses, which are not temporary, are 
substantially built of bricks stained blue; the streets are paved with 
the same material, and the grounds of the temple are surrounded by 
e peat brick wall covered with tiles.” ‘ Besides the trade carried on 
at Bamo by the Chinese, the Shans, Palongs, and Singphos under 
China, are. great purchasera of salt, gaapee, dried fish, and rice, but 
particularly salt, which is in constant. demand; and te procure it, 
numbers of the above named people come to Bamo, Sambuungya and 
Kountoung. The salt which sells here for twenty ticuls of silver for 
100 vis. or 29 rupees for 150 seers, is brought principally from Shein- 
maga above Ava, and from Manbé, which is situated two marches 
~ eatof Katha. ‘The Sh&ns here are distinguished by their fair com- 
plexions and broad good-tempered faces. They wear turbans and trow- 


sers of light blue cotton cloth; they greatly resemble the Chinese, 
and from living so near that nation, many of them speak the Yunan- 


Chinese language. They inhabit the country to the east of Bama, 
and their principal towns are Hotha, Latha, Santa, Sanla, Moongaye, 
generally designated Shan Taroup or Chinese Shims.” 

“ Although the Palongs speak the Shao, their own native lon- 
guage is a distinct one. The men, though small. in stature, are athle- 
tic and» remarkably well made. Flat noses and grey eyes are very 
right side of the head, and dress in @ turban, jacket, and trowsers, of 
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dark blue cloth. They are a hill people, and live in the tract of 
country situated between Burmad and China, but those to the east of 
Bomo pay no revenue to either country, and are governed by their 
own Tsobuss. The Singpho traders I saw at Ramo were very differ- 
ent from those under Aurmad, and according to their proximity to 
either Shins or Chinese, they assimilate to one or other im dress: and: 
language.” 

“The whole of these people,” says Captain Haxnay, “ pay for 
every thing they require in silver; and were it not for the restrictions 
in Hurmak on the exportation of silver, | think an intelligent British 
merchant would find it very profitable to settle at Aamo; as, besides 
the easy intercourse with CAing, it is surrounded by numerous and 
industrious tribes, who would, no doubt, soon acquire a taste for Bri- 
tish manufactures, which are at present quite unknown to them.” 
The revenue of the district is estimated by Captain Hannay at three 
lakhs of. rupees per annum; and headda, “If appearance of comfort 
may be tuken as a proof of its prosperity, the inhubitants of Bamo 
shew it in their dress and houses. | have seen more gold and silver 
ornaments worn here than in-any town in Burmah,” 

On leaving Bomo, the appearance of the country became much 
more hilly, and great precautions were taken to guard against sur-, 
prise by the Kakhyens, who inhabited the different ranges in the 
vicinity. of the river. 

At Hakan the escort was reinforced by 150 soldiers from Bams, and, 
a number of families who were proceeding up the river, joined the 
fleet to enjoy the protection afforded by so large a convoy. . The 
Shans who composed the quota from Bamo were a remarkably fine, 
set of men from the banks of the Tepen KAyoung, and - formed a 
striking contrast, in dress and appearance, to the miserable escort, 
which had accompanied the party from Ava, , 

At the village of Thaphan-beng they entered the third Kitesaie 
from which a very beautiful view is obtained of the fertile valley of 
Bamo, bounded on the east by the Kakhyen hills, which are cultivated 
to. their summits. Serpentine and limestone were the principal rocks. 





= 4 found.in this defile, as well. asthe preceding. one>.and,neithe river, 
_ * was here in some places not more than 50 yards broad, with a depth 
3 of 30 feet, and its rise is in the rains 50 feet above the present level, 


: the rush of waters must at that season be terrific. The natives, indeed, 
a la no that the roar at that time was so great, a2 to prévent them, 
hearing each other speak, and that the defile could only then be. 
ersed. fami. now, however, it coursed gently along with an 
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At Thabyebeng-yiia they found a new race of people called Phwons, 
who described themselves as having originally come from a country 
to the north-east, called Motowng Maolong, the precise sitdation of 
which could not be ascertained. Their native language, which they 
' speak only in intercourse with each other, differs altogether from the 
Shén wand Burmese, but they have no written character, There appear 
to be two tribes of this race, distinguished by the Burmahs as the 
great and small :—the former are found only at Tsheabo and in the 
vicinity of the third Kyowk-dwem, while the inferior tribe is scattered 
all over the country: the only difference apparently between them 
consists in some trifling vurieties in the dialects they speak. Their 
extensive cultivation proved their agricultural industry, and four 
Chincee Shane were constantly employed in manufacturing their im- 
plements of husbandry. Their houses were of a conatruction totally 
different from any that had been previously seen, and consisted of a 
long thatehed roof rounded at the ends and reaching almost to the 

: Inside of this and at the height of eight or ten feet from 
the ground, the different apartments are formed, the walls of which 
are made of mat. | 

“From the outward appearance of there houses,” Says Captain 
Hannay, “it would be difficalt to inmgine that they were habitations, 
fut inside they are very comfortable, and from the great thickness 
and peculinr form of the roof, the inmates cannot be Much affected 
either by heat or cold.” The same description of house is built by the 
Shins oceupying the valley of Kubo, and it is probable that the 
Phwons have adopted this style of building from some tribe of that 
widely scattered nation. 

On the 26th the fleet reached a part of the Jrawad{, which 1s consi~ 
dered the most dangerous point in its navigation. It ieculled Puskd, 
and the stream is there ‘confined to a breadth of 30 yards, but 
with no less than nine fathoms of depth in the centre. The rocks 
bore every appearance of fierce and irregular voleanic action, varying 
in color “from brown, yellow, red and green, to a jet hlwek whieh 
shone like w looking glass.” The strata also presented a scene of- 
great confusion, some being vertical, some horizontal. and others” 
twisted; “the whole having exactly the appearance of having been” 
poured out from a furnace.” | ‘ ste 

The navigation of the /rawedi river up to this point had been un- 
marked by difficulties ofany magnitude, and, with theexception of the 
posses through the Kyowk-dwene, the channel appears to have afforded, 
éven ut that season of the year, an abundont sopply of water for the 
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largest class of boats, which ply between Ava and Bamo: above the 
village of NamAhet, however, they first met 8 succession of rapids ex- 
tending for a mile and a half, which were even then considered danger- 
ous; and Captain Hawway remarks, that he had seldom e¢en in the 
worst seazon, and worst part of the Ganges, a stronger current, ormore © 
turbulent water than at the rapids of Shuéyyain-man, a short’ distance 
above the village of NaméAet. 

On the arrival of the fleet at Tshenbo, which is about 10 miles below 
the mouth of the Mogaung river, the boats by which the party had 
been conveyed from Ava were exchanged for others of a smaller 
description, better adapted for the navigation of so small and tortuous 
a river as that of Mogaung. The one prepared for Captain Hanna's 
accommodation was of the kind called by the Burmese “ loung :” it 
was paddled by 25 men, and formed of a #ingle tree, with the addition 
of a plank 10 inches broad, all round the upper part of it. | 

Before quitting Tehenbo, Captain Hawsay had a visit from the head 
priest, whose curiosity to obtain some knowledge of European customs 
and habits could only be satisfied by the display of the contents of 
his tranks, and the sight of his watch, sextant. and thermometer; all 
of which he was permitted to examine by Captain Haxxar, who 
regrets that he had not brought some missionary tracts with him from 
va “ to give this inquisitive priest some idea of the Christian religion.” 
Tehenbo, on the authority of this priest, is suid to have been formerly 
a principal city of the Phwon tribe, who were disposses#ed of it, about 
sixty years ago, by the Burmahs. 

On the last day of December the mission reached the mouth of the 
Mogewng river, which Captain Haxwar ascertained by observation to 
be m latitude 24° 56° 53”, Here they were to quit the Jrewadé, which, 
says Captain Hannay ‘is still a fine river flowing in a reach from the 
eastward halfa mile broad, at the rate of two miles an hour, and with © 
a depth varying from three fathoms in the centre to two at the edge.” 

The Mogaung river on which the town of the same name j¢ situated, is 
not more than 100 yards wide, and the navigation is impeded by asuc- 
cession of rapids over which theetream rushes with considerable velocity. 
The emallest boat in the fleet was an hour and a half getting over the 
first of these obstacles, and the Shan boatmen, who are thoroughly.ac- 

_ quainted with the character of the river, “pull their bouts close to the 
 poeky points, and then, using all their strength, shoot across to the op- 


posite side before the force of the stream had time to throw them on the 





rocks.” The Burmah boatmen adopted the apparently easier method 


of pulling their boats up along the edge of the stream, but this proved 
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both difficult and dangerous, one boat being upset and aman drowned, 
The banks of the river were covered with a dense and impervious jun- 
gle, which extended nearly the whole way to Mogawng, and no village 
served to beguile the wearisome monotony of this portion of the jour- 
ney, until they reached Akowktoung, a smull hamlet on the right bank 
inhabited by Phwons and Shans. Here they meta chief of the Lap- 
Ase Singphos, who had taken up his residence in this village with a 
few followers, in consequence of a fend with some neighbouring tribes 
in his own country to the north. Between Akowk-yiia and Tapoh (the 
next village seen) the bed of the river is filled with rocks and rapids, 
which render the navigation exceedingly dangerous, the stream shoot- 
ing over them with such velocity as frequently to rise above the bow 
of the boat, which, in case of unskilful management, would be instant- 
ly upset. ‘The way in which the Phwons and Shans overcome these 
difficulties, formed a striking contrast to the conduct of the Burmah 
and Kathay boatmen. The former working together with life and 
spirit, still paid the strictest attention to the orders given by the head 
boatman ; while the latter ‘‘ who think,” says Captain Haswary, “ that 
nothing can be done without noise, obey no one, os they all talk at 
once, and use the most abusive language to each other.” He thinks 
the Phwons and Shans greatly superior to the Burmahs or Kathays,— 
meaning by the latter those Manipuris resident in Ava, who are Bur- 
mans in every thing but origin. | 

_ After passing the last rapids at Tapoh the river expands in breadth 
to 200 yards ; the stream flows with a gentle current, and “the bed ts 
composed of round stones which are mostly quartz. Amongst them, 
however there are found massive pieces of pure crystal stone, partak- 
ing of the nature of tule, and also pieces of indurated clay of different 
colors. . The banks are alluvial on the surface, but towards the base 
and near the edge of the river the soil becomes gravelly, and in some 


places has o stratum of beautiful bright yellow-colored clay inter- 
sccting it.” aT one 

On the Sth of January the party disembarked from their boats, and 
ax the Myo-wiin was to be installed in his new government, the land- 
ing was effected with considerable state. ~ Arrangements,” tay 
Captain Haxwayv, “ had been made for our reception, and on frat 
landing we entered « temporary house where some religious ceremony 
was performed, part of which wus the Myo-wdn supplicating the 
spirits of three brothers who are buried here,~and who founded the 
Shain provinces of AAgnti, dssam, and Mogauag, to preserve him from 
all.evil.. After which ceremony he dressed himeelf in his robe of stute, 

22 
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and he and I proceeded hand in hand through o street of Burman 
soldiers, who were posted from the landing place to the Myo-wiin's 
house, a distance of nearly a mile: we were preceded by 205 rr 8 

le spears, gilt chattas, &c. and at intervals during our 
walk: lrg very tolerable voice, chaunted our praises, and the 
cause of our coming to Mogaway. Several women also joined the 
procession. earrying offerings of flowers and giving us their good 
wiehes. 

The Myo-wiin appears to have lost no time in availing himself of the 
advantages of his situation, for on the very day after landing, he 
commenced a system of unsparing taxation, to enable him to pay for 
his appointment. A rapid succession of governors within a very few 
years, all influenced by the same principle, had already reduced the 
inhabitants of Mogaung to a state closely bordering on extreme pover- 
ty, and the distress occssioned by the exactions now practised was 
bitterly complained of by the wretched victims of such heartless 
extortion. The Shan inhabitants of the town were employed by the 
Burmese officers to enforce this excessive payment of tribute from 
the Singphos and Kakhyens of the surrounding hills, which had led 
to much ill-will on the part of the latter, by whom they are stigma- 
tised “ os the dogs of the Burmans.” 

“The town of Mogaung,” says Captain Hanna, “ is situated at 
the junction of the Namyeen or Nemyang, and the Mogaung or Nem- 
kong rivers, and extends about a mile from east to west along the 
bank of the last named river, the west end of the town being bounded 
by the Namyeen Abyoung, which comes from the district of Monyeen 
jn w direction S$. 43 W. The town of Mogaung, strictly speaking, 

confined within what is now only the remains of a timber stockade. 
Outside of this, however, there are several houses, and withun: a 
short distance a few small villages ore scattered about, but even 
including all these, there are not more than 300 houses. Those ciate: 
in the stocknde are inhabited by Shans, and those outside by Bur- 
mans, Phwons, Assamese and a few Chinese. The latter to the 
number of 50 reside here, and are under the authority of a Tho | 
of their own nation ;—they derive a profit from their countrymen 
who come annually in considerable numbers to purchase serpentine. 











eee 4 





_ Amongst them I saw both blacksmiths and carpenters, and, for the 
_ first time since leaving Gangetic India, [ saw the operation perform- 
ed of shoeing horses. The Shans, inside the stockade, reside 19 
Jarge houses, such as 1 formerly described having seen amongst ‘the 4 
wons j—the Burmans and others live in the same description of 
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houses as ore to be seen in every part of Burmah proper, but all bear 
signs.of great poverty; and if it, were not for the Chinese, whose 
quarter of the town looks business-like and comfortable, I should say 
that Mogaung is decidedly the poorest-looking town I have seen 
since leaving Ava. ‘There is no regular bazar, all supplies being 
brought from a. distance, and the market people are, with few ex- 
ceptions, Kakhyens and Assamese from the neighbouring villages,” 
The arrival at so remote a spot of a European officer was soon 
bruited abroad, and Captain Hanway's time was fully occupied in 
answering innumerable questions put to him by a crowd of visitors, 
who examined his sextant with great care, under the firm conviction 
that, by looking through it, he was enabled to perceive what was go- 
ing on in distant countries ;—nor would they believe that the card of 
his compass was not floating on water, until, to satisfy them, he had 
taken it to pieces. The paucity of inhabitants and poverty of the 
town plainly indicated the absence of extensive trade, and Captain 
Haxwar learnt, that, including the profits derived from the sale of 
serpentine, the revenues of the town and neighbouring villages did 
not amount to more than 30,000 rupees per annum, and the Burmah 
authorities can only enforce the payment of tribute from the Shans 
of Khanéi, and the Singphos of Payendwen, by the presence of an 
armed force. In their last attempt on the latter, a Barmah force of 
1000 men was detached from Mogaung, of whom 900 were destroyed ; 
and for ten-years they had been held in salutary dread by the Bur- 
mah governors of the frontier. During his stay at Mogaung, Cap- 
tain Hannay obtained specimens of the green stone, called by the 
Burmah’s Ayowk-cseia, und by the Chinese yueesi™, and which he 
supposes to be nephrite, “The Chinese,” he says, “choose pieces 
which, although shewing a.rough and dingy-colored exterior, have a 
considerable interior lustre, and very often contain spots and verns-of 
fn beautiful bright apple-green, These are carefully cut out, and 
made into ring stones, and other ornaments, which are wormons * 
xings, and drinking cups, the latter being much im use amonget them, 
from. the idea that the stone possesses medicinal virtues. “All. the 
orc F, ; y OTe om 
© Monsieur Anus Re'svaat, io the second part of his history of KAoten, is 
uid by Kaarnota (Mem. Rel. a I Asi¢, tome 2, p. 299) to bare entered into 
avery learned disquisition proving the identity of the yw or yweest of the 
Chinese with the jasper of the ancients.—R. B. P. 
"The yw is a silicious mineral, colored with lem intensity but passing into 
heliotrope. It is therefore prase rather thas jaie or néphrite,—Eo. 
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yueesh taken away by the Chinese is brought from a spot five marches 
to the north-west of Mogaung, but it is found in several other parts 
of the country, although of an inferior quality. Serpentine and lime- 
stone are the prevailing formations of the base of the highest ranges 
of hills throughout this part of the country.  Steatite is also abun- 
dant in the bed of the Jrawadi below the valley of KAanti." 

One very important object of Captain Hannar’s mission was to 
cross the Patkoi mountains into Assam, and on his arrival at Mogaung 
he waited some days in considerable anxiety for the KakAyen porters, ~ 
who were to convey his baggage and supplies during the remaining 
portion of the journcy :—he soon found, however, that the authority 
of the Burmans when unenforeed by the presence of a large military 
detachment, was held in the most sovereign contempt by these hardy 
mountiineers, and after. many fruitless attempts to induce the Mogaung 
“Woun to ullow him to proceed with even a small party, he was con- 
strained to limit his further researches to the Hiikong valley and amber 
mines. Repeated remonstrances were hecessary to induce the gover- 
nor to. proceed even so far, and it was not until the 19th of the month 
that an advanced guard crossed the river, and fired a feu de joie, after 
performing the ceremony of sacrificing a baffaloe to the Nhatgyee 
(or spirits of the three brother Tsaubuas of Mogauag), without which 
no e¢xpedition ever marches from the town. Even then, the dogged 
obstinacy of the governor induced him to delay his departure, and it 
Was not until Captain Haxwar threatened that he would instantly 
return to dea if there were any longer delay, that the wily diploma- 
tist could be induced to move. 

(On the 22nd they crossed the river, and the camp was formed on 
the northern bank, in strict accordance with Burmese custom, Cap- 
tain Haxxar’s) tent (a common *epoy’s pil) was the admiration. of 
every one bot its owner, who now for the first time marched with an 
undisciplined rabble. “ The soldiers’ huts," says Capt, Hanwar, 
“aire composed of branches of trees and. grass, ond if they wish to 


tre of the camp, and in front of him are his own itmediate follawers, 
Whose huts are formed into a street marked by a double line of spears, 
- At the head of this strect the flags are. placed, and also the two small 
- cannons (one-pounders), which are sent with the force, I believe, for 
oes Purpoee of firing three rounds Morning and e ung, to frighten 
me Peighbouring Kakhyeus, and which ceremony, I suspect, will’ be 





gone through with as much gravity, asif it-would have the desired 
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effect. My position is in front and a little to the left of the Myo- 
win, and we are completely surrounded by the soldiers, whose huts 
are in distinct lines, the men of each district keeping together.” 

On the 22nd they at length set out, and the style of march was ns 
little in accordance with the military experience of our traveller, ms 
the previous encampment. ‘* The men, to the number of 800, march 
in single file, and each man occupies a space of six feet, being oblig- 
ed to carry a bangy containing his provisions, cooking pots, &c. 
besides his musket, which is tied to the bangy stick. This is the 
most common mode of marching, but some of them carry their pro- 
visions in baskets, which they strep across their forehead and shut. 
ders, leaving their hands free to carry their muskets ; but as to using 
them it is out of the question, and | should say the whole party are 
quite at the mercy of any tribe who choose to make a sudden attack 
upon them.” On reaching the encamping ground, however, these 
men gare proof how well they were adapted to this mode of travelling, 
for in an hour after their urrival, every individual had constructed a 
comfortable hut for himself, and was busily engaged cooking the 
rice, which, with the addition of n few leaves plucked from certain 
shrubs in the jungle, forms the diet of the Burman soldier on the line 
of march. 

The tract of country through which the party passed on the first 
two'days was hilly, and abounded in a variety of fine forest trees; 
but! on approaching Numpoung, the second encampment, the country 
became more open, and the pathway led through a forest of very 
fine teak trees. The principal rivers all flowed from the Shuedoung- 
gyi range of hills on the east of their ‘route, and are at this season 
of the year mere mountain torrents, with so little water in them, that 
the path frequently posses over their rocky beds. The whole route 
from Mogaung to the Hilkong valley, may be described generally 
as passing between defiles, bounded by the inferior spurs of the 
Shuédoung-gyi range on the east, and numerous irregular hills on 
the west; these defiles form the natural channels of wumerous 
streams, which, flowing from the heights above, and struggling 
amidst masses and boulders of detached rock, make their way even- 
tually to the larger stream of the Numé&ong, which unites with the 
Namyen at Mogaung. The only traces of inhabitants perceptible in 
the greater part of this route were a few cleared spots on the hills tn 
the vicinity of some scattered Kakhyen villages, and a few fishing 
stakes in the mountain streams. Near the mouth of the Amesing 
Kiyoung the party met with a few Kakhyen huts, which appear to 
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have been constructed by that tribe, during their fishing excursions ; 
and at Tsodozout, an island in the bed of the Mogaung river, on 
which the force encamped on the 28th of January, they passed the 
sites of two Kakhyen villares, and found the ground completely 
strewed with graves for a considerable distance, the probable result 
of some endemic disease which induced the survivors to desert the 
spot. The finest lemon and citron trees, Captain Haxnay had ever 
éeen, were found here, and the tea plant was ulso very plentiful—the 

“leaf is large, and resembles that sold in Ava ns pickled tea; the soil 
in which it grew most luxuriantly is described as of a “ reddish-co- 
lored clay." Thus far, a cotisiderable portion of the route had passed 
either directly over the bed of the Mogawng river or along its banks ; 
but at Tsadezowt, they crossed it for the last time, and at this spot it 
is described-os a mere hill stream with a “bed composed of rolled 
pieces of sienite and serpentine, with seales of mita init.” The 
navigation of the river even for small canoes ceases below this spot, 
and those which had accompanied the party with supplies were left, 
from inability, to convey them further. 

About four miles north of Tradozows the road ascends about 100 
feet, and passes over a hilly tract, which seems to run across from 
the hills on the east to those on the west, and is called by the natives 
Trambi:towng, (the Mouat Sema of the maps.) This transverse ridge 
evidently forms the southern limit of the Hitkong valley, and streams 
flow from it both to the north and south; the former making their 
way to the KAyendwen, and the latter to the Mogawag river. 

“ Trambé-toung,” says Captain Hannay, “ is covered with noble 
trees, many of which, I think, are sél, and are of immense height and 
circumference. The tea-plant is also plentiful, besides a great variety 
of sbrubs which are quite new to me. ‘The rays of the sun seem 
never to penetrate to the soil of Tsumbi-fowng ; it may therefore be 
easily imagined how damp and disagreeable it is, more particularly 
as there is a peculiar and offensive smell from a poisonous plant 
which grows in great abundance in this jangle, and the natives tell 
me that cattle die almost immediately after eating it,” Sua 

On the S0th the party descended from the encampment on the 
northern face of this ridge, to the Singpho village of Walobhiim, and 
finally encamped on the left bank of the EdikAyoung, about three 
furlongs distant from Meinkhwon or Miingkhiim, the capital of the 
“fiameng valley, “where,” says Captain Hanwar, “ our journey 
Tust end for the present; as, besides having no provisions, the men 
composing the force are so completely worn out with fatigue, that I 
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am certain they could not proceed further without a halt of some 


days.” This interval Captain Hawway assidaously employed in cal- 
lecting information regarding the valley, which had from a very 
early period been an object of great geograp hical interest, as the site 
af the Payeadwen er amber mines, and at no very remote era proba. 
bly formed the bed of an alpine lake, which, like that of the Manipur 
valley, has been subsequently mised to its present level by long con- 
tinued alluvial deposits, and detritus, from the hills which encircle it 
on every side.. The tendency of every such deposition is to raise the 
level of the water, and facilitate its drainage, until it becomes so 
shallow, that evaporation suffices to complete the process, and render 
the coil a fit abode for future maces of men. The numerous and ex- 
tensive lakes in the mountainous regions of Thibet and Tartary are 
doubtless undergoing « similar change,.and no great streteh of ima-. 
gination is necessary to anticipate the period when they will become ~ 
the sites of extensive towns and villages, and present a striking con- 
trast to the rugged magnificence and solitary grandeur of the snowy 
regions which surround them. 
“The valley, of Hiktong or Payendwen,” says Captain Hansay, 
“ is an extensive plain, bounded on all sides by hills; its extent from 
east to north-west being at least 50 miles, and varying in breadth 
from 45 to 15 miles, the broadest part being to the enst. . The hills 
bounding the valley to the east are a continuation of the Shuddouag- 
gyi range, which is high, commences at Mogawag, and seems to ron 
in a direction of N. 15 E." The principal river of the valley is the 
Numlunaee or Khyendwen, which flows from the Shuddoung-gyi range, 
and after receiving the contributions of numerous small streams quits 
the valley at ite north-western corner, and again enters the defiles of 
the hills, beyond which its course is no longer perceptible. On the 
western side of the valley there are but few villages, and these thinly — 


inhabited, the capital itself containing not more than thirty houses ;_ 


in those quarters being estimated at not less than 3000, nearly all of 


which are situated on the banks of the Towang and Debee rivers. All. 


were under, cultivation, and the population is said to extend across to 
the banks of the Jrawad/, in numbers sufficient to enable the Singphos 
when necessary to assemble a force of nine or ten thousand men. 
“With the exception,” says Captain Hannay, “ of the village of 
Meinkluoon, which has a Shan. population, the whole of the inhabi- . 
tants of the valley are Singphos and their Assamese slaves. Of the 
2 8 
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former, the larger proportion is composed. of the Mrip and Tisan 
tribes, with a few of the Laphai. clan, who are still regarded as 
strangers by the more ancient colonists, and can hardly be viewed 
but with hostile feclings, as this tribe have frequently ravaged 
Meinkhwon within the last six years, and were guilty of the still 
greater atrocity of burning a priest alive in his Ayoung or monastery. 

Formerly, the population was entirely Shan, and previous to the 


gnvasion of Assam by the Burmese, the town of Afeinkhwon contained 


1500 houses, and was governed by the chief of Mogaung. From 
ithat period, the exactions of the Burmese officers have led to exten- 
sive emigration, and to avoid the oppression to which they were 
hourly exposed, the Shans have sought am asylum in the remote glens 
snd valleys on the banks of the Kéyendwen, and the Singphos among 
the recesses of the mountains at the enstern extremity of the valley. 


* “This state of affairs has led to general anarchy, and fends are con- 


stantly ariging between the different tribes, which the quarrel of the 


‘Beesa and Dupha Gaums has greatly contributed to exasperate. No 


circumstance is more likely to check these feuds, and reclaim the 
‘seattered population of the valley, than the establishment of a profit- 
‘able commercial intercourse with the more equitably governed valley 
of A4ssom, with which communication is now becoming more intimate 
‘than at any previous period. 

Of the mineral productions of the Mukong valley, enumerated by 
Captain Hannay, the principal are salt, gold, and amber: the former, 
the informs us, is procured “ both on the north and south sides of the 
valley, and the waters of the Nemfwonkok and Edi rivers are quite 
*brackieh from the numerous salt springs in their beds.—Gold ia found 
4m most of the rivers, both in grains and in pieces the size of a large 
‘pea. The rivers which produce it in greatest quantity and. of the 
former is not worked for this mineral, lam told, but large pits are 
dug on its’ banks, where the gold is found, as above mentioned. 
‘Besides the amber, which is found in the Payen-toung, or amber 
mine hills, there is another place on the east side of the valley called 
KoteA-bhim, where it exists in great quantities, but 1 am informed 





‘that the spot is considered encred by the Singphos, who will not 


allow the amber to be taken away, although it is of an inferior descrip- 
tion.” Specimens of coal, were also found by Captain Hannay in 


ighe beda of the Nambhyt and Edi rivers; and he learnt from. the 
“natives that, in the Numfarong, a great quantity of fossil wood was 


fey 
wtirable, - 
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In its relation to Assam and China, the trade of the Hilkong valley 
naturally attracted'a share of Captain Hanxav's attention. and from 


his account it appears that “' the only traffic of any consequence captied: 


on in this valley is with the amber, which the Sigphos sell toa fow 
Chinese, Chinese-Shans, and, Chinese Singphos, who find their way 
here annually. ‘The price of the common or mixed amber is 24 ticals 
« vis or four rupees per one and a half seer: but the best kind and what 
is fit for ornaments, is expensive, varying in price according to its 
color and transparency*.” 

«The Chinese sometimes pay in silver for the amber, but they also 
bring with them warm jackets, carpets, Straw hats, copper pots, and 
opium, which they give in exchange for it. They also barter thei 
mierchandize for ivory and gold dust, but only mm etmall quantities. 
Afew individuals from the Burmnn. territories hkewise come here, 
with cloths of their own manufacture, and also a stoall quantity of 
British piece goods for sale- But as they are obliged on their way 
hither to pass through the ‘country of the most uncivilized of the 
Knkhven tribes, they seldom venture to come. The greatest part 
therefore of British and Barman manufactures which are used in this 
valley, are brought from Mogaeng by Singpho merchants. BuatI 
understand that within the last few years, several of them have gone 
to Assam with gold dust, ivory, and alittle silver, for which they receive’ 
in return muskets, clothe, spirits, and opium. Thedollowing is a list 
of British piece goods now selling at Meiakiucoun—common book-muslin 
used as head dresses, 14 rupecs a piece; coarse broad cloth worn as 
shawls, 24 yards long, 18 rupees each; good cotton handkerchiefs, 4 
rupecs a pair ; and course ones, 21 rupees apair. These are the prices 
of goods bought at va, but what similar articles from 4ssam may cost, 
Teannot ascertain. The broad cloth, however, that I have seen from the 
latter place is of a very superior quality. ‘The merchants who come to 
this valley from the Burman territories are natives of Fo, and the man 


who is now selling goods here has frequently visited Calcutta, The | 


dreas worn by the Singphos of this valley ts similar to that of the Shass 
and Burmans’ of Mogavag, but they frequently wear jackets of red 
camlet, or different velvets which they ornament with buttons, and 
those who can afford it wear a broad-cloth shawt. The arms in com- 
mon use amongst them are the did (or short sword) and spear. The 
women wear neat jnckets of dark coarse cotton:cloth, and their the- 
mines or petticoats are fall and fastened-round the waist with a band, 
being altogether a much more modest dress than that worn by the 
® Specimens in matrice are deposited in the Society's Muscum.—Eo. 
an 2 
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Borman women. Those who are married, wear their hair tied on the — 
erown of the head like the men, but the younger ones wear theirs | 
tied close to the back of the neck, and fastened with silver pins—both — 
married and single wear white muslin turbans. The ornaments ge- 
nerally worn by them are amber. ear-rings, silver bracelets, and neck- 
laces of bends, a good deal resembling coral, but of a yellowish color, 
and these are so much prized by them that they sell here for their - 
weight im gold.” 

Daring his stay at Hakong, Captain Haxxay was visited by many 
Singphos from the borders of Céina, from whom he learnt that the 
Syinmdekha river rises in the mountains bounding the plain of KAaati’ 
to the north, and is inclosed on the east by the Goulang-sigong moun- 
tnins, which they consider the boundary between BurmaA and China, 
This river is, on the same authority, pronounced not to be navigable 
even for canoes, and the most satisfactory confirmation is afforded of 
the accounts of Captain Witcox*. Several smaller streams fall into 
the Sginmarkha from the Shwedoung-gyif hills on the west, and the 
name of Siting is given to the tract of country through which they 





flow. In this district gold is very plentiful, and it is found, save Cap- 


tuin Haxwar,' over the whole tract of mountainous country, ubove the 
Sgimmackha. The Chinese visit this locality for the purpose of 
procuring the gold, and give in exchange for it, warm clothing, ear- 
pets and opium.” » 

Of the several routes by which communication is kept up between 


‘the inhabitants of Hikeng and the countries around, the principal 


appear to be, one leading across the Shuwédowng-gyf range to the 
eastern Singphos ; a second, called the Lye-gnep-ddiim road, winds 
round the base of the mountain of that name, and Jeads in sixteen 
days to Minglang, the capital of the KAgnti country, which was 
visited by Captain Witcox, 

The most important one, however, with reference to trade,: lies 
in a south-east direction from the Hakong valley, from which the 
district of Kakyo-wainmo is not more than cight days’ march distant, 
By this route the Chinese frequently travel, and it affords a very. 
satisfactory proof that intercourse may be held direct with China, 
without the necessity of following the circuitous route by aeomme. 


© Although Captain Witcox (As. Res. vol. xvii. p. 463), relying on the ac- 


“counts given by Singphos of this river, appeara to hove formed rather an elas- 


d estimate of cis nize, his conjectures as to the position of ifs sources are 
fully veritied by the statements made to Captain [axway.—R. B. P. 











Among the several races of people inhabiting the valleys through 
which the principal rivers flow, the Khantis or Khumptia hold a very 
conspicuous rank: they are represented as a fine, brave, and hardy 
race of men, and are held in great apprehension by the Burmahs, who, 
about three years ago, attempted to raise revenue amongst them : the 
force detached on this duty, however, met with such determined 
qesistance, that it was compelled to return, and no subsequent attempt 
has been made on their independence. They are in constant commu- 
nication with the Khuntings, a wild tribe inhabiting the mountains 
to the north and cast, from whom they procure silver and iron. “ The 


former is found in a mine, said to be situated on the northern side of 


the mountains, to the north-enst of Kigali.” All the information 
Captain Haxxar could obtain led bim to suppose that this mine was 
worked by people subject to China, and from the description given, he 
thinks they are Lamas, or people of Thiet. The part of the Chinese 
territories north-east of AAanfi is known at Hiikong by the name of 
Mangfan* and the Khantis have no communication with it but through 
the Khunings. 

From. Meingkiwon, Captain Haxnay obtained & view of the hill, 
near which lie the sources of the Uri river, one of the principal afflu- 
ents of the Ningthf or Kiyendwen < it bore south 35° west from 
Meingkiwon, and wos about 25 miles distant. It is in the vicinity of 
this spot that the most celebrated mines of serpentine mre situated, 
and their position is thus described by Captain Hawsar. 

“ Alinedrawn from Mogauag in a direction of N. 55 W. and another 
from Meingkhwoan N. 25 W. will give the position of the serpentine 
mine district, The Chinese frequently proceed to the mines by water 
for two days’ journey up the Mogaung river, toa village called Kam- 
mein, at which place a amall stream called Engdau-kiyoung, falls into 
the Mogawng river. From thence a road leads along the Hagdau- 


khyoung to a lake several miles in circumference called Eagdau-gyf, 
and to the north of this Inke eight or nine miles distant are the ser- 
pentine mines, ‘The tract of country in which the serpentine is found 


extending 18 or 20 miles.” There ia, however, another more direct 
_ In the second volume of Du Hatoe's “* China,” p. 395, the Pare Regia 
thus describes the tribe by which this tract of country is inhabited, and its geo- 
graphical site : 

“The most powerful among the Tartar Lamas are those called by the Chincse 





Moongfan, who possess a wide territory in Tibet, north of Li Kyang-ld-fu, 
between the rivers KincAa-Eyeng and Vu-lyangho. This country was ceeded ta 
them by Usasower (whom the Manchews made king of Funes) to engage them 
in bis interest."—K. B, FP. 
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route from Kom-mien which runs in a north-westerly direction. The 
whole tract of country is hilly, and several hot and salt springs are 
reported to exist near the Hegdaw-gyi luke, which is said to cover what 
was once the site of a large Shan town called Twmansye, The natives 
affirm that it was destroyed by an earthquake, and from the description 
given of o hill in the vicinity, the entastrophe may have been produc- 
ed by the immediate agency of volcanic action. 

On the 21st of March, Captain Hawnxay visited the amber mines, 
and his description is the first that has ever been given of the locality 
from whenee the Burmans obtain this mineral. | 

‘*We set out at So’clock,” he says, “in the morning, and re- 
turned at 2 re, m. To the foot of the hills the direction is about 
south 25 west, and the distance three miles, the last mile being 
through a thick grass jungle, after which there is wn ascent of one 
hundred feet, where there is a sort of temple, at which the natives, on 
visiting the mines, make offerings to the ngats or spirits, Abouta 
hundred yards from this place, the marks of pits, where amber had been 
formerly dug for, ure visible, but this side of the hill is now deserted, 
and we proceeded three miles further on to the place where the people 
are now employed in digging, and where the amber ie most plentiful. 
Fhe last three miles of owr read led through a dense small tree jungle, 
and the pits and holes were so numerous that it was with difficulty 
we goton. The whole tract isa suceesesion of small hillocks, the 
highest of which rise abruptly to the height of fifty feet, and amongst 
various shrubs which cover these hillocks the tea plant is very plén- 
tiful. “The soil throughout is a reddish and yellow colored clay, 
and the earth in those pits, which had been for sometime exposed to 
the air, had a smellof coal tar; whilst im those which had been tecently 
to fifteen feet in depth, being, generally speaking, three-feet square, 
and the soilis so stiff that it does not require propping up." | 

“T have no ‘doaht,” Captain Haxwar adds, “that my being 
accompanied by several Burmese officers, caused the people to wiorebe 
all the good amber they had found. For although they were at work 
in ten pits, I did not see a piece of amber worth having. The people 
employed in digging were a few Singphos from the borders of China 
and of this valley. On making inquiry regarding the couse of the 
alleged ecarcity of amber, I was told that, want of people to dig for 
‘Wo wasthe principal cause; but I should think the ineficiency of the 
ft sa ‘they use was the most plausible reason :—their only implements 
“being a bambi sharpened at one end, and a small wooden shovel."” 
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“The most favorable spots for digging are on such spaces on the 
sides of the small hillocks as are free from jungle, and I am told that 
the deeper the pits are dug, the finer the amber; and that that kind 
which is of a bright pale yellow, is only got at the depth of forty feet 
under ground.” 

A few days subsequent to this examination of the amber mince, 
Captain Haxwar visited the Numtunaee or Khyendwen, which flows 
through the valley about five miles north of Meiagkhwoa .in this part 
of ite course; and at this season of the year the stream, as might 
have been anticipated, is small, but in the rains Captain Hannat 
estimates that its breadth must be 300 yards from bank to bank, and it 
is navigable throughout the year for large canoes. An island im the 
centre of the bed was covered with the skeletons of large fish, which 
bad been destroyed by the poisonous quality of the fallen leaves of 
overhanging trees :—the natives eat the fish so killed with impunity. 

After waiting several days at Meiagkinwon, in anticipation of the 
return of some messengers who had been sent into Assam, and. suf- 
fering extreme inconvenience from the difficulty of procuring adequate 
supplies for. the foree, the Myo-wiin began seriously to thiak- af 
returning to Mogawng. All expectation of prosecuting the journey into 
Assam had been relinquished, and the Dupha Gaum having volunta- 
rily come into the camp, was received by the Burman governor with 
a civility and distinction, extorted by his apprehension of the mumer- 
ous Singphos ready to support their redoubtable chieftain, whose 
influence is said to extend to the frontiers of China. Ov the first of 
_Aprilthe ceremony was performed of swearing in the different ‘Tso- 
buns (tributary chiefs) to keep the peace, which is thus described by 
Captain Hanwar. 

“ The ceremony commenced by killing « buffaloe, which was effected 
with several strokes of a mallet, and the flesh of the unimal was cut 
‘up to be cooked for the occasion. Each Tsobua then presented lis 


“sword and spear to the spirits of the three brother Tsobuns of Mfo- 


gauny, who ure supposed to accompany the governor of the nbore 


named place, and to inhabit three emall huts which are erected on 
ngafs or spirits, and on this being done, each person concerned in taking 
the cath received a small portion of rice in bis hand; and in a kweel- 
ing posture, with his hands clasped above his head, heard the ouths 
read both in the Shan and Burmese languages... After this, the paper 
on which the oaths were written was burned to ashes, and mixed with 
water, when a cup fall of the mixture was given to each of the Teobuas 
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to drink, who, before doing so, repeated an assurance that they would 
keep the oath, snd the ceremony was concluded by the chiefs all sitting. 
down together and eating out of the same dish.” The chieftains: to. 
whom this oath of forbearance was administered were the Thogyee of 
Meingkincon, » Shan—the Dupha Gaum, a Tesan Singpho—the Pan- 
wah Tsobua, a Laphaee Singpho—the Sitingyen Gaum, and Weng- 
keng-moung, Mirip Singphos—and Tare-poung-noung, a Teson Sing- 
pho,—ail of whom, by this act, virtually acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Burman authorities, and their own subjection to the king- 
The new governor having succeeded by threats and the practice of 
every art of extortion, in raising as large a sum as it was possible to 
collect from the inhabitants of the valley and surrounding hills, an- 
nounced his intention of returning to Mogaung ; and on the Sth of 
April no intelligence having been received from Assam, Captain 
Haxwar left Meiagkiwon on his return to Ava, with a very invorable 
impression of the Singphos he had seen, who appear to possess great 
capabilities of improvement, and whose worst qualities are represented 
as the natural result of the oppressive system of government under- 
which they live. One of their chieftains in conversation with Cap- 
tain Hawsar furnished a clue to the estimation in which they held 
the paramount authorities around them by the following remark, 
“The British,” he said, “ are honourable, and so are the Chinese. 
Among the Burmans you might possibly find one in a hundred, who, 
if well paid, would do justice to those under him, The Shans of 
Mogaung,” he added “are the doge of the Burmans, and the Assamese 
are worse than either, being the most dangerous back-biting race in 
existence,” ~ M peep 
‘On the 12th of April, Captain Hannay reached Mogaung, and some 
boats ‘arriving shortly afterwards from the serpentine mines, he 
availed himself of so favorable an opportunity of acquiring some 
additional information regarding that interesting locality. He found: 
the boats laden with masses of the stone so large, as to require three 
men to lift them, The owners of the boats were respectable Chinese 
Misalmine, who were extremely civil, and readily answered all the 
questions put to them by Captain Haxwar, who learnt “that, al- 
though the greater number of Chinese come by the route of Saata 
‘and Tali, still they are only the poorer classes who do sO; the weal- 
‘thier people come by Bemo, which is both the safest and the best. 
route. The total number of Chinese and Chinese Shins who haye- 
this year visited the mines is 480.” 
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* [have made every inquiry,” adds Captain Harwar.  rerarding 
the duties levied on these people, both on their: rival here and on 
their purchasing the serpentine, and I am inclined to think that there 
i¢ mot much recularity in the taxes, a great deal depending on the 
value of the presents made to the head-man. Formerly, the Chincee 
were not allowed to go to the mines, bet I understand the following is 
now the system carried on in this buriness. | 

At particular seasons of the year, there are about 1000 men em- 
ployed in digging for serpentine: they are Burmahs, Shans, Chinese- 
Shins, and Singphos. These people each pay a quarter of a tical a 
month, for being allowed to dig at the mines, and the produce of their 
labour is considered their own, 

“The Chinese who come for the serpentine, on their arrival at 
Mogaung, each pay u tax of from 1} to 24 ticals of silver, for permis- 
sion to proceed to the mines, and 1} ticals a month during their 
stay there. Another duty ‘a levied on the hoats or ponies employed 
in carrying away the Serpentine, but this tax varies according to 
circumstances ; and on the return of the Chinese to Mogaung, the ser- 
pentine is appraised and a tux of 10 per cent. taken on its value. The 
Inst duty levied is » quarter of @ tical from every individual, on his 
arrival at the village of Tapo, and there the Chinese deliver up all 
the certificates they have had, granting them permission to proceed 
to the mines.” " 

On the Sth of April, no intelligence having been received of the 
messengers sent into Assam, Captain Hannay determined to return 
to ve, and, embarking on « small boat, he reached Bama in eiglit 
days, and arrived at Ava on the Ist of May. The time occupied in 
returning from Meiagkiwon to dea was only eighteen days, while 
the journey to that frontier post was not completed in Jess than forty- 
six of actual travelling,—a very striking proof of the extreme difficulty. 
of estimating the distance between remote points, by the number of 
days occupied in passing from one to the other, unless the ciream= 
stances under which the journey was made are particularly deseribed>- 
That portion of the route between Meingkhwon and Beesa in Assam, 
which Captain Hannay was prevented visiting, will probably ina 
short time be as well known os the territory he hos already so suc: 
cessfully explored, and the researches in which he is now engaged, 
extending from Beesa in Assam to Meingkhiwon in the Hiikong valley, 
will complete the examination of a line of country not surpassed in 
juterest by any, which our existing relations with the empire of 
4dva have afforded us an opportunity of visiting. His labours have 


oo 
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filled the void necessarily left in the researches of Witcox, Buatton, 
and Benronp, and have greatly contributed to dispel the doubt and 
uncertainty, which they had not the opportunity of removing, 
While the officers of the Bengal Presidency have been thus success- 
fully engaged in geographical inquiries on the north of Ava, the 
south and western districts have been explored with equal zeal and 
intelligence by those of the Madras Presidency; and the spirit of 
honorable competition, which has already stimulated the researches 
of Drs. Ricnanpsow and Bayrieio, and Lieutenant Mac.eop, with 
such marked advantage, bids fair, in a comparatively short time, to 
render the whole empire of Ava better known than the most san- 
guine could have ventured to anticipate. Did the results of such 
journies and investigations tend only to an increase of our geogra- 
phical knowledge, they would even then be most valuable : but to 
suppose that the consequences of this intercourse between intelligence 
and ignorance are so limited, is to take a most inadequate view of the 
subject: the confidence inspired by the visits and conduct of a single 
individual*, has already opened a communication between Ywaan and 
Meauimein, and the caravans of China have commenced their annual 
visits tothe British settlements on the const: the journey of Captain 
Hasway will in all probability lead to a similar result between 
Assam and the northern districts of Yuman; and the time may not be 
very distant, when British merchants located at Bama, will, by their 
superior energy and resources, extend its now restricted trade to sur- 
rounding countries, and pave the way for ameliorating the condition 
and enlightening the ignorance of their numerous inhabitants, 





[Continued from page 223.) 

The subject selected for this month's illustration is a slab of dark 
stone, marked No. 6 in the Society’s museum. Nothing is there re- 
corded of its origin; but the character in which it is cut, (as may be 
seen by the lithographed specimen in Pl. XVII.) is the same as that 
published in February (Pl. VII.) from a similar stone of a somewhat 
smaller size; and which publication has led, in rather a singular 
manner, to the discovery of the source whence both were derived. 

__ Lieut. Kurroz, as I have before mentioned, was lately requested on 
the part of the Society to re-examine the inscription on the Kiandgiri 
* Dr. Ricwaanson of Madrar.—R, B. P. 
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rock, published in Srinuino’s memoir on Cuttack (As. Res. XV.) In 
doing this, he came most unexpectedly upon a number of highly curi- 
ous ancient temples and inscriptions, of which he hastened to make 
drawings and facsimiles. He found himself impeded and foiled by 
the brahmans of the spot, who even went so far as to abstract one of 
the copies which had cost him the most labour. Upon seeking the 
cause of so unusual a want of courtesy, the priests told him how 
their images and relics had been carried off by former antiquaries, 
and pointed out whence the commemorative slab had been actually 
cat out from the temples of Ananda Bdsw deva at Bhubaneswar by a 
late Cefonel Sahib. The dimensions of the slab and the subject 
of invocation tullied #o exactly with the inscription translated by 
Captain Marsnaut, that Lieut. Krrroz wrote to me on the subject, 
and on referring to the list of donations at the end of the ele- 
venth volume of Researches, | find General Srewaur set down as 
the donor of “two slabs with inscriptions from Bhubaneswar in 
Orissa.” 

There was nothing in the first of the two whence we could guess its 
Jocality ; the person noted as the founder of the temple being a pri- 
vate individual, named Buatra Sai’ Buava-puva ; but in the slab, now 
confidently conjectured to be its companion, we have @ raja’a name 
and ancestry which ought to afford a better clue. | 

This king appears in the 15th verse 4s Asrranka Bawa, the 
brother of “ an excellent man” who had come to the throne through 
marriage with Scnama’, the daughter of Aumama, whose parentage 
is nameless, and recorded only as “ the ornament of their race.” 

On referring to Srracino's catalogue of the princes of Orissa*, 
we find this very person, under the name of Axaxca Bum Deo, 
ascending the Gajopafi throne, out of the direct line, in 1174 A. D. 
He was one of the most illustrious princes of the Gangavansa line, 
the Finoz of his day, for the number and variety of the public works 
he erected. ‘‘ Having unfortunately incurred the guilt of killing # 
bréhman, motives of superstition prompted him to constract nume~ 
rous temples as an expiation for his offence ;"" and proba’ y this of : 
Baubaneswara was one of them. The date of raja ANANGA Barwa also 
agrees closely with what was assumed from the style of the alphabet, 
and the “Samvat 22°” of the Basw-deva slab. It will hence become 
a question, whether these figures are, in all cases, to be referred to a 
Cuttack cru, or whether the same Deva-Nigari alphabet was in use 


© See Useful Tables, page 113; or As. Rea, XV. 269. 
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from Shekavati* to Benares, Dinajpur, and Orissa, in the 12th centary, — 
while each prince had then an era of his own. | 

The writer, Uparaxa, whose poetic style is more than usually 
florid and inflated, is, I am told by the pandite, an author of a work “° 
on logic entitled the quargie Awsemdajali, which is in much repute 
in the schools. We have a copy in the Society's library. 

Tam once more indebted to the Reverend Mr. Yates for under= — 
taking the translation of this very lengthy document. It waa 
previously transcribed without difficulty by the Society's pandit, 
The only letter which was remarked as unusual in form, is the { 
of ‘tf#, at the end of the fourth line of the lithograph. It bearsa 
strong resemblance to the corresponding letter of the Amardvatfl and- 7 
more southern alphabets, 7 

i cannot conclude these preliminary remarka without animadverting 
upon the ruthless spoliation which is often carried on by soidisant 
antiquaries, to the direct perversion of the true object of research— 
the preservation of ancient monuments, and their employment to 
elucidate the history of the country. The facts told by these two 
Bhubaneswara stones were utterly unintelligible, until accident pointed 
out whence they bad come—and the local history of the temples was 
or would have been eqaally lost in another generation. It is to be 2 
hoped therefore that the Asiatic Society will hasten to restore them ; 
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to their former positions. Such an act will contribute tenfold to the * 
true objects of our institution by the confidence it will inspire in the > 
minds of the people who now watch our explorers with jeslousy, and j 
withhold valuable information, lest it should only yield to fresh acts of | 
plunder and demolitiont. 
Transcript in modern Deva-Nagari. 

4 












* See the Murahe inscription, in neariy the same character, Vol. IV. 301. 
T Sinee Writing the abyre, 1] am happy to perecive that the Society has da 
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Translation by the Rev. Wa. Vares. 

1. Salutation to Suva. The row of skulls (on Ka’ss’) are dancing over 
Suva*. being made alive by the stream of nectar flowing from the bright 
flame of the eye in his shining forehead. Seeing this, the moon thinking 
one Réhu had become many, took refuge in the fortress of Gangd amidst 
the wood of Surva’s thick hair: may that moon preserve you. 

9 Who is this that from the pride of the eye in his forehead 
subdues all the world?” May that Gautama, the chief of sages, who in 
thus addressing Sarva with detraction, transferred the brightness of his 
eye into his own foot, live for ever. 

3, The prince of his family was the ornament of the world which is 
the birth-place of all, revered by the learned, the seat of virtue, and glori- 
ous as the mountain that churned the mighty ocean. He was glorious : 
the whole earth was overepread with the creeper of his fama, and he was 
the eradicator of the white lily of his enemies’ glory, which was withered 
by his powerful rays. 

4. He was the ornament of all his race ; by him the boisterous host of 
all opposers was defeated. Hence he outshone the moon, and laid the 
beautiful spreading creeper of his jasmine-like fame prostrate in the 
dust. He was the first and chief of all. 

‘5 From this source of virtue sprung Ammama, worthy of praise, the 
possessor of ethical skill, who by his unbounded glory was like the moun- 
tain on which the fall moon rises. When he exerted himself in the virtue 
of liberality, the triumphant banners, of his pure and shining honor were 
resplendent before the palaces of the three worlds. — 

6. From Anmama were born two individuals, a son and o daughter, 
like-the moon and Laxsuxr’ from the sea, and they were fitly named 
Swarveswana and Sunama’. The one, as an ornament of the world, was 
the possessor of all virtues ; and the other, as the destroyer of the discase 
poverty, was like the goddess of wealth, . 

7. He became the glory of his race, and, like Sarva, distinguished by 
endless good qualities. His lotus-like feet rested on a footstoo! enlight- 
ened by gems in the crowns of prostrate kings. 

‘@. When the disk of the glorious sun was shining on the sea of dust 
excited by the hoofs of his galloping steeds, and setting to opposing kings, 
with the pearls of elephants slain, met him in the midst of the field of 
battle according to appointment. ha 

9. “Ho! ye young and aged, shall famine ever come to you PamI 
prepared to offer sacrifice only for the gratification oF the eaters of flesh ?” 
Hearing these his words, the evil spirits around filled all their granaries 
with the flesh of enemies slnia in battle. 


* Sniva is here supposed ta be prostrate and BRa‘ti’ standing on his breast. 
He has three eyes, one in bis forehead with the crescent of the moon. 
2 LJ 
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10. From him who resembled Inpra, was born a Fenerous con possess. 
ed of an arm strong enough to sustain the weight of universal government, 
This glorious monarch, Sat’ Rasanasa, then governed the world. 

Li, The servants of Innna were all confused, one laying hold on the 
tail and another on the proboscis, were dragging on shore his elephant, 
which, while sporting in the water, had fallen into the mud that had been 
collected in the heavenly river from the abundant dust raised by the hoofs 
of the spirited steeds of this king. | 

12. If so many enemies had not indeed heen constantly killed in battle 
by this king having an arm like Visnxv, then, in this iron age, in which 
wickedness so much abounds, how could Branwa’ have formed so many 
gods* ? : 

13. Surama’, which is another word for the goddess Rasa’ or Laxsnai, 
and who was also called Axtanruna-sunpant’, was the glory of all jewels, 
She, assimilating quickly with the excellent man whom she married, ive 
away mountains of gold, and became renowned, and the sole envy of 
kings. 

14. This distinguished king, after enjoying for a long period all the 
pleasures of the Kali-yuga or iron age, and becoming old, anointed to the 
kingly office, his younger brother Astvannca-Bur'ma, at whose feet other 

15. This Asrvawxa-Bniwa was a renowned monarch, a famous emper- 
or, the supreme ruler over opposing kings, who yet did not seize upon their 
wives. This moon of men, with strength like Inpaa’s, having obtained 
the sen-girt circle of the earth, soon made it like the circular discus held 
in his hand. 

16. Oh, Awaxtat, what say you? The great weight sustained hy the 
tortoise you know is insignificant, but the weight sustained by the glory 
of the king of the three Kalingas | know not. Hear this! When this 
king delights to go forth to victory, half the earth rises to heaven in the 
form of dust excited by the strokes of the hoofs of his fleet steeds, 

17. Fortune herself springing from the sea of contest, holding in her 
hand a sword bright as the king of serpents, and desiring the love of many, 
like the faithless woman produced by the mountain Mandara, remains 
* constantly with this renowned king: the proof of which is furnished in 
this, that the moon of his fame ia still always shining yt. 

18. Like the fumous Swarreswana, he went forth ta complete the 
conquest of the world, and was himself alone greater than the complete 
armies of the kings descended from Ganea’ with all their bright wenpons. 


© ft fs enpposed that these who die In battle are saved: In these words, the 
doctrine of Apotheosis, as beliewed by the Greeks and Homans, is distinetly avowed, 
: + Ananta is the serpeut on whose head the earth is supposed to rest : he sup- 
ports the tortoise that bears the earth. 

t The moon and Lakshmi or fortune are supposed to have been produced by the 
gods at the churning of the ocean, and to have acomr 4 origin and end, 
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He was the divine treasury of justice, and formed a new ocean by the 
blood flowing from the foes slain by his bright arme. 

19. He was the. lord of Lakehmt® ; the opposer of Bali; the beloved 
friend of the herdsmen ; the never-fuiling one in all his undertakings ; the 
Fishwakeena by whom the deluged world was raised; and the real Fish. 
wonbdara by his virtuous deeds in life. | 

oo, The earth, the mother of all creatures, was nourished by the 
streams of hia benevolence, and enriched with abundance of corn and 
wealth, 

1. If his fame is bright asthe necklace-like river Mandihini, where 
united with the breast of the Kai/dse and Himdlays mountains, then where 
is Sutva, ascending to the top of the Chandru-ehithara mountain, if he 
dues not remove the stains from that moon, whose smiling fee is bright 
with light as the white jasmine or froth of the ocean ? - 

22, This other grent mountain Kaildea, abounding with pure nectar, 
was made a palace by Smrva's expending the wealth of this Inpra-like 
king, whose feet were rendered glorious by the rainbow, or reflection of 
the rays from the gems. on the heads of the obedient Sura and Asura, 

23, Sumern, with the residence of the gods, wns injured ly the huofs 
of this king’s horses, also the enstern mountains, and the western peaks 
were touched by Paranit : so the venerable Sarva, seeking after fresh 


places, and having mo settled temple, at last gained, with the king of - 


Lonka, this unpuralleled mountainous habitation. 

24. By this victorious one inclosures were formed so high as to ob. 
struct hy their elevation the movements of the clouds. And here virtue 
by Sarva's interposition, for fear of the aggression of the gen of wicked. 
ness, towk refuge. 

25, The women, the glance of whose eyes was all.subduing as a man. 
tra, and the motion of whose feet made the three worlds motionless ; and 
whose Jamp or light was formed by their bracelets and jewels when they 
began to dance—these deer-ecyed ones were given by this king to Sarva. 

26, By him a garden was made like’Ispna’s, shining bright with the 
farina from the full-blown flowers, and constantly watered by the distilh 
tion of the juice of flowers, as by the sportive engine of Ka’wangvay. 
27. The star-like marks oo the heads of the elephants that are furious 
in the spring, ore nothing more than 3 
pet in crystal, There the white is made triumphant by the humining 


bees covered with farina from the seatcered flowers, which are the pearls 


of the necklace of the wood. | yer, 


® This and the following are metaphors: the meaning is, that be was like the 
persona menutioned, man 
+ Voruad means the western horizon, and also spirituous liquor, by the touch of 
which a person or thing is defiled. 
Cupid. 
272 
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31. By hin v was Seeaelseleaure Dy: the orhelving bréhin 
residence, a city of Bramsra’, one nearly equal of Virsuaspatr, fie 
Suva, and one of the venerable Vunsu. There the serpent wickednest 
was Withered by the crackling amoke, the sign of sacrifices commended: 

- 32. The famous Sananpaga, the most venerable of brahmas,. remaigad 20) , 
hear this palace. Ti oho seg ae | 
and differed nothing from him. . ; 'S- Bu 
. Bh. The poet Unavawa,, by the king's ‘command, rota this (eulogy) : 
which resembles a fine woman, always charming in the motions of her  j/ | 
handsome feet, with harmonious-sounds in her throat, Adorned. with ormal 2% 
ments, and coming with pleasure.te my résting place: ~ —— if 

44. As long as the moon and its rays, the earth and its supporter, the 
lotus and Lukahmd, Gangd, and the supporter of Himdlaya, the sea and its - 
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Among the coins extracted from the Ménityata tone were two ehult 
excited more than. ordinary curiosity from their havi img Marginal in. 
scriptions in Sanserit characters around a device j im all other respect, 

“of thé Sastanian type. The inscription (which will be found in‘Plate Sir 
XXL of vol. LT. also p. 439) baffled all attempts. to decypher jt. rs 
- The'repetii tion of the word Sri left'little doubt of its language being- 
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Sanscrit, but neither with the aid of modern nor ancient alphabets . 
could the sentence be made out. The individual letters seemed to be 
Shortly afterwards, among the coins procured for me by Kuna‘wat 
Aut, another instance of the mixture of legends was discovered (Vol. 
III. Pl. XXV. p. 439); and here the name was clearly stages Sri 
Vesudeva, either denoting the god Knisuxa, or the Indian monarch 
of that name alluded to in the Persian histories. Mr. Masson's last 
memoir containing one or two coins of the same class, led to a fresh 
scrutiny of our respective cabinets, whence with Capt. Cunnixonam's 
aid I have now assembled a tolerable group of Indo-Sassanian speci- 
mens, for inspection at least, though it will be difficult to say much 
: about them. 
The distinctive characters of the Sassanian or Parthian coins are, 
the fire-altar reverse, the peculiar head-dress of the king with flowing 
‘fillets,—sometimes the latter attached to the shoulders,—and a legend 
in the Pehlevi character. There is, however, as Mr. Masson has 
| pointed out in a memoir published in this Journal*, a marked 
difference between our coins, (called by Top “ of a Parthian dynasty 
unknown to history,”) and the genuine series of Persia proper. 
| Gossanian coins, of the type common to Persia, are never found at 
Beghram, according to Masson, although they are brought for sale in 
abundance to the bazar of Cdbul. Two exceptions, however, are 









ei ul | 


‘ | ; g : : 
noted,—one, an extensive series of small copper corms having a 
crowned head on the obverse, with a name in the same character as 


that on fig. 3, greatly resembling the corrupted Greek of the dete- 
riorated Nognorao group—the commonest inscription can be exactly 
- represented by the English type poaopo- One of this group, sup- 
posed by Mr. Masson to bear the Bamidn name, was depicted in his 
note on the antiquities of that place in Vol- V. On the reverse of 
all these is the fire-altar without supporters, ‘* demonstrating, ut least,” 


i 
f as Mr. Masson writes, “ that they were adorers of Mithra; while 
; from the numbers in which these coins occur at Begdram, it may be 
: further inferred that they were current there, and that the sovereigns 
» they commemorate ruled there: although the difficulty then presents 


itself to determine at what period to introduce their sway, with the 

masse of Greek and Indo-Scythic coins before us. The coins them- 

selves, however numerous, may be reduced into three series with 

reference to the nature of the head-dress. The first class bearing a 

helmet, the second a crown with a ball above it, and the third a 
* Note on the Bémian antiquities, vol. V.p. 711. 
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tripartite crown surmounted by an arch of jewels.” All these head- 
dresses, it must be remarked, are met with in the regular Sassaniang 
of Persia, and it muy therefore be possible that they were but a 
provincial coinage of the same dynasty. It was under this impres- 
sion that I omitted to engrave the figures of these coins, reserving them 
for a Sassanian serics,—although some of them would have served 
remarkably well as the precursors or prototypes of the copper coins 
about to be described in Plate XV. 

The second exception noted by our countryman at Cw! is the 
Indo-Sassanian group, figs. 3,5 and 6, of Plate XIV. « The strongly 
marked Indian features of the busts, and their plentiful occurrence at 
Beghram, especially of their copper Money, prove these princes to 
have ruled here. The heads are remarkable for the bulla’ (or buffaloes’) 
tkulls around them,—some having four or five of these ornaments, 
but in general one only surmounts the cap. The legend is in a peculiar 
und unknown .type.. The reverse is distinguished by the wheel over 
the heads of the altar defenders.” A Ereat many of the type No. 5 
were extracted from the principal tope of Hiddah near Jelalahad., 
(See Vol. V. p.28.)  * 

_ Mr. Masson (J. A. 8. Vol: V. 711) refers them to the Kidaisa 
dynasty of Persian historians, to whom he would also attribute the 
Humidn antiquities. He cannot of course here allude to the early 
branch, which ineludes Cyrus, Caunyars and Danivs Hretapes, for 
it is verye vident that the coins before us cannot equal, much less 
Surpass, in antiquity the celebrated deric archers of Spartan notoriety, 
He must rather speak of their far descendants, to whom the present 
independent chiefs of Seistan still proudly trace their origin, This , 
Face under the name of Tajik claims proprietary right to the soil, 
though encroached upon by the Afghans on all sides, and at Ramida they 
are found inhabiting the very caves and temples constructed by their 
infidel progenitors. 

As to the probable date of these coins then, little more can be conjec- 
tured than that they were contemporaneous with the Sassanian dynasty 
in Persie, viz. between the third and. sixth centuries. Their frequent 
discovery in the Panjab topes, accompanied with the Indo-Seythics 
having Greek legends, should give them a claim to the earlier period ; 
but as far as the fire-worship is concerned, we learn from Paicn’s 
Mubhammadan history, that “‘ as late as the reign of Masav‘p, sun of 
Saltau Maumu'p of Ghizni (A. D. 1034), « race, Supposed to be the 
Temnant of the ancient Persian stock, submitted to his arms, who had 
doubticss maintained their national faith to that time uochanged, 
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The intimate relation between the worshippers of Mitana and 
the followers of the Vedas, is established by the affinity of the 
language in which the books of Zoroaster are recorded, with the 
Sanskrit, The learned restorer of this ancient text indeed cites some 
reasons for giving priority to the Zend as a language, and le 
finds many occasions of interpreting the verbal obscurities of the ‘3 
Vedas from analogies in the latter. I cannot refrain in this place , 
from noticing, in-allusion to Mr. Masson's location of the Aaieniana, 
a passage in M. BosNovr'’s most elaborate Commentaire sur le Yaraa, 
just received from Paris, bearing upon this point, and leading to 
the unexpected conclusion that the Kaianians of Persia and the Sur- 
yavanses of India, ore the same, oF have a common origin. The 
word dai prefered to so many names (as Kniumars, Kaikobad, Kui- 
kaous, Kaikbosru, &e.) having the same signification as the Sanskrit 





= kavi, af, “the Sun.” Against such a hypothesis, however, M. 
. Busxour confesses that the Gujerati translator of the Yura, Nunio- 
; sincma, renders the word 2 hai, simply by the Sanscrit equivalent 


for king.” 1 give the passage ot length, os of first importance in 
a discuscion on a mixed Indo-Sassanian comage. 

' “Je n'ai pu, jusq'4 present, determiner si Jes Kainniens ou les rola 
dont le nom est precédé de ké (en Zend kavi) sont lee rois soled cu des 
rois descendant du soleil; en d'autres termes, si le titre de soleil a été joint 
au nom de chacun de ces rois, uniquement pour indiquer la splendure 
de leur puissance, ou bien #i le chef de cette dynastic a passé pour de- 
scendre du solcil, ct etl a laissé ce titre A ees successcurs, comme ecla 
a eu liew dans |" Inde pour les Swryaranca. Je ne veux pas ajouter une 

«hypothese étymologique aux traditions fabuleuses dont les Parses ont 
mélé histoire de ces rois; mais serait interessant de retrouver la 
forme Zende du nom du premier des Knianiens, de Kobdd ©44, nom 
: dans lequel on decouvrirait peut-etre le mot kewi (nom, kavd et fava), 

| soleil. Si Kofdd pouvait signifier " le soleil’ ou “ fils du eoleil,” la 

i question que nous posions tout a l'heure serait resolue, et les autres: 

y) Raianiens n'auraient reco le titre de Aavi (&é) que parce que la tradition 

‘l Jes regardait comme issus d'un fils da soleil. Je remarquerai encore, 

sane uttacher tontefois beaucoup d’ importance 4 ce rapprochement, 

| qu'on trouve dans l'histoire heroique de "Inde plusieurs rois du nom 
de kavi; et notamment un fils de Parravkata, roi d’ Anfarvedi. Hamin- 
tow dans I’ index de ses Genealogies of the Hindus cité quatre person- 

“ nages de ce pom, sans parler de deux autres roi, dans le nom 

desquels figure ce méme titre de kavs*, Enfin M. Rose» a cité un 
® Gen. Hindus, page 77, on trouve dans le Wik et dans le Yadjourvéda, uo rol 
nommé Carasha, (COLERBOORE, As. Res. VIIL. 399 ;) et ce qui pout faire peuser 
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vers extrait d’an hymne du Rigvéda, dans lequel les mots virdm 
kevim, voisins da composé vicpatim, doivent peut-étre se traduire 
Plotét par Aomiaum regem que par agricolarum vatem."—[{Commen- 
taire sur le Yarna, chapitre I. p- 455.) 
Tnow proceed to particularize the coins inserted in my plate. 
Indo-Sassanian Coins, Plate XIV. 

Fig. 1, « silver coin in my cabinet of an unique type :-—Olbwerse 
the prince on horse-back, head disproportionate in dimensions, On 
the horse's neck is a flower vase", which is probably supported by the 
man’s left arm; on the margin are some indistinct Pehlevi characters 
and on the field a monogram, resembling the Nagari letter, The 
device on the reverse ia nearly obliterated, | 

Fig. 2, a copper coin, also unique: it escaped my detection among 
a number of old Bokhara Musalmgn coing, or it shonld have appeared 
along with the bull and horseman or Rajput series of December, 1835. 
It'seems to link this curious outline group with the full-faced Sassa- 
nians of Vasupva, &c.; for on the border of the obverse are Pehlevi 
letters. The features of the supposed face are barely admissible as 
such even on the lowest éstimate of native art. The horse on the 
reverse is more palpable, but it seems more like a toghreh or flourish 
of Persian letters, than ever. It is also reversed in position, and has 
no Nagari legend. 

The coins of this genus, although we have found them connected 
with Delhi sovereigns and Malwa rijas at one end of the series, 
evidently reach at the other to the brahmanical rulers of the Panjab, 
and probably Cddwi, They are procured much more abundantly 
at the latter place (and on the site of Turile according to M. Cowxr) » 
than in any part of India. Some of them exhibit on their reverse 
the style of Arabic now known to belong to the Gharnavi Sulténs, 
while others agree rather with the Ghori type, and contain known 
names of that dynasty. 

Fig. 3, a silver coin in my cabinet, K. A. Several of the same 
nature are depicted by Masson as noticed above. The execution is 
very bold and the preservation equally good. A double blow has, - 
however, confused the impression on the reverse, | 

The head-dress or helmet is surmounted by the head of a buf- 
falo, in imitation perhaps of Menxannpen’s elephant trophy. The 
tWo wings common on the Sassanian cap are stil] preserved. The 





& quelque monarque Sacfrien, c'est que ce-Aaracka eat pare de Tura, dont le 
pom rappelle le Touran, Mais je ne crois Pas, pour cela, que Aaracka puisse 
étre identifié avec le mot Zend et Sanscrit fori, 

. Perhaps the KumacumiAa or vase of abundance, of Tod, Ann. Raj, J. 603. 
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prince wears a profysion of pearls and handsome earrings. In 


front of his face is a legend in an unknown character, which can, how- 
ever, be, almost eXactly represented by Nagari numerals, thus; 


@j2° 0 e. Nome of the pure Pehlevi is to be seen on either face, 
but on the shoulder in the corner is something like a Nagari 4, which 
is probably an m, not a 64, The fire-altar of the reverse is remarkable 
from the two wheels or Chakras over the officiating priests. We shall 
see more of these again 94 we descend. 

Fig. 4. is a silver coit in Dr. Swiney's possession : it is of inferior 
workmanship, the fearates beginning to be cut in outline. A dimi- 
nutive figure (female) in front of the face holds a flower or cornice, 
pia :—just above can pe discerned twosmall Sanskrit letters YL. prati_ 
or pratd .., which Suffice to ally the coin with our present group. 
_ The two succeeding figures are from Masson's drawings, some of 
which have already upp*tred in lithography. Fig. 5 represents rather 
a numerous class of the Same type as fig. 3. The letter of the legend 


is sometimes omitted, apd the oe becomes a o ; but Without examining 
the coins themselves, jt Would be unsafe to argue on such differences, 
No. 4 represents o variation of the monogram, it may be an old 
form of 1 

__ Fig. 6, is an interespeg coin, similar to my Vasudeva, and the Mani- 
kyala coins in some Yespcts, but hardly so fer advanced towards Hin- 
duism, inasmuch as the fire-altar is retained, and the foll marginal 
legend on both sides js in the unknown character, while the Nagari 
occupies only a secondarY place on the field. This name, too, is, as it 
stands in Masson's dra” ing, wholly uncertain, With exception of the 


_jnitial Sri Fa... It may be Teta. . a. 


We now arrive at _ class of coins of considerable interest as well 
to the history of India, 98 to the science of numismatics ; for the gras 
dual manner in which the nature of their device hos been developed 
is as ouch a matter Of olfinsity, as the anexpected conclusion to which 
they lead reepecting the immedjate prevalence of the same Sussanian 
(or inicolist) rule in Upper India, while the foregoing: coins only 
prove the mixture of [induism with the religion of Bactria, © 

Colonel Top has repeated an observation of Dr. Cranes. the 
traveller, that “by a proper attention to the vestyges’ of ancient 
superstition, we are sop!@times enabled to refer a whole people to their 
original ancestors, with as much, if not more certainty, than by 
observations made ope" their language, becative the superstition 
is engrafted upon the stock, but the Inngunge is jiable to change.” 
In some respects the cOnyerse of this proposition would be better 

2a 
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suited to the circumstances of India, where we have long bad irre. 
fragable proof of the alternate predominance of the Buddhist and 
Brihmanical. faith among people using the same language ; and now 
we are obtaining equally strong testimony of the engrafting of the 
fire-worship upon the same local stock. The extensive epread of this 
Worship in the north-west is supported by the traditionary origin of 
the dgnicula or fire-worshipping races, whence were derived some of 
the principal families of the Rajputs.—Indeed, some have imagined 
‘the whole of the Surya-vanste, or sun-descended, to have been of 
Mithraic origin, and the fadw-vansis to have been essentially Bud- 
dhists*. Numismatology will gradually throw light upon all these 
speculations, but at present all we can attempt to elucidate is. the 
important fact of another large scries of Hindu coins, (namely, that 
bearing the legend 3 Weary Srimad ddi vardha,) having directly 
emanated froma Sassanian source, I say another, because the Saurash- 
fra coins, and the Chauka-diikas their descendants, have been already 
Proved to possess the Sassanian fire-altar for their reverse, The seets 
of the Surya-panthis, and the Mars whoare known as fire-worshipper 
at Benares, have not perhaps’ received the attention they merit from 
the antiquarian ;—but even now the solar worship has a predomi 


nance in the Hindu pantheon of most of the Mérwdr principali 
Colonel Top thus describes the observances sacred to this luminary 
at Cdayaper (the city of the rising sun) :— 'The sun has here univer- 
sal precedence; his portal (Surya-pol) is the chief entrance to the city; 
his name gives dignity to the chief ipartinent or hal: (Surya-mahal) of 
the palace; and from the balcony of the sun (Surya-gokra) the 
descendant of Rima shews himself in the dark monsoon as the sun’s 
representative. A huge painted sun of Sypsum in high relief swith 
gilded rays, adorns the hall of audience, and in front of it is the throne, 
As already mentioned, the sacred standard bears his image, as does 
that Seythic part of the regalia called the changi, a dise of black felt 
or ostrich feathers, with a plate of gold to Fepresent the sun in its 
centre, borne upon a pole. The royal parasol is termed kirnia, in 
allusion to its shape. like a ray (coraet) of the orb,” Many other 
quotations from the same author might be adduced in proof of the 
‘atrong Mithraic tinge of Hinduism in modern Rajputidnea - and, in fact, 
the Muhammadan historians tell us that the fire-worship in Gujerat 
Was. only finally uprooted in the time of Ata-v’pin's. incursions inte 
Ahan. 












> | * Annals of Rajasthan, I. 63, See ale Preceding remarka, af we 
oF Cam this have any connection with the tithe dvrano of our coins? 
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Fifteen years ago Colonel Cavurratp sent me two coins dug up aot 
Kote, where he was then Resident, which were engraved in Pl. LIT. of 
the Asiatic Researches, XVII. as fig. 65. It seemed then perfectly 
hopeless to attempt a guess at their nature—but now we can pro- 
nounce precisely the meaning of every rude mark they contain—the 
fire-altar and its attendant priests, and the bust of the prince on the 
‘obverse. Colonel Sracr’s collection has furnished the chief links of 
this investigation, but itis to Captain Consrnomam's examination of it 
and careful analysis of the numerous small silver Vardhas of our several 
cabinets that we are indebted for the knowledge of the balusters, 
parallelograms and dots being ull resolvable into the same fire-altar 
and its attendants. Indeed se long ngo as January 1896, he wrote 
me from Benares his conjectures that this series was descende from 
the Parthian comes. 

From the selection he had assorted to trace out and illustrate this 
curious fact, Ihave been obliged to restrict myself to such as my 
‘plate would contain; giving the preference to those that exhibit well 
‘defined letters on some part of the field. 

“Fig. 7, silver. Col. Stacr. Obverse, the Saseanian head in ite de- 
generated state, or cut in outline: the hair is represented by a mere 
ball, the ear by a curve, &c.; the two stiffened muslin lappets rise 
from each shoulder as in figs. 3 and 5, and would be utterly unintel- 
ligible but for the light thus afforded. Above the head is the Sanskrit 
$j (resembling the Gaur or Bengali form) and in front of the mouth 
the letter @ which is’ most probably aw oor $4. On the reverse 
of this coin the fire-altar is very discernible, and it is instructive 
‘to atudy the configuration of the two supporters, the flame, and the 
altar itself, so as to be able to follow out the subsequent bar. 
barization they were doomed to undergo. Thus in fig. § (Col. 
Sracr) they lose a little more :—in 9 (ditto) the two breast dots and 
the curve of the arm separating them from the body are barely 
traceable. In Col. Stacy's copper coins 11 and 12, the engraver hos 
collocated the various dots and lines without any regard to their intent 
or symmetry. ‘Then ‘in 13, 14, which are precisely similar to the 
clase engraved in figs. 17, 19, 20, Pl. L. vol. [V., the fire altar is 
transformed into w kind of spear-head, or the central shaft taken out and 
supplanted by the old Nagari jetter afm; but the side figures, where 
the die permits of it, can still be readily made out. These general 
remarks will save the necessity of describing the reverse of each coin 
in detail. There are equally grotesque varieties in the contour of the 
face on the obverse; which none bat an experienced eye could trace : 
a 
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for instance, in figs. 11, 13, and 14, whore the eye, nose, lips and 
chin resolve themselves into clemet y dots, very like those on the 
-‘Saurnshtra coins, 

#ig.9-bas the letters “fue or @yery Sri Ladha . . 
» Fig,.10,, a small copper coin belonging to Dr. Swiner, is in a far 
Superior style, with the exception perhaps. of an. unaccountable sul. 
stitution of the chakra for the head of the attendant at the altar! 
Can thus it denote the Sun himself? ‘Thera are ont © 
face Sez... Sri Dat... or some euch name, - i= p oe 
«In figs. 1 und 12 (which latter gives the lower: portion of the same 


cup or crown the letter 4 #. then infront of the nose the usual 4), and 

below it the 4 or Aof the samealphabet, i ra oe 
In the lower series (13, I4,) the shoulders and hand are geueraliy 

replaced by letters. On some the context seems to make ¥ifaq_. Sri 

Figra (ha) ; on others @ @r.. Sri Yo, asd 9fe.. Sri Pi... Noneare 

complete enough to give us a cognate name. 

' Having conducted this line of Indo-Sas¢anians down to its amalsra- 





imperfect copy of the Grecian or Sassanian portrait-die, SF 
~ Figs. 15, 16 of this plate, and 6 of the ensuing one, are types of a 
distinct group of copper coins, plentiful in the Swinny and Sr nae 
" cabinets. The appendage to the shoulder decides the Sassanian 
origin, and the wheel on the reverse seems to be borrowed" from 
the emblem above the fire-altar, incline to think it the solar effigy, 
rather than the symbol of a Chakravartti, or ruler of universal domi- 
nion. It is probable that this common embieny -is stil} apes; Fed 


more ancient /dth character which accords so far with the comparative 
superiority of the engraving. | pent 2 Latte 
Plate XV, ony Cantey ae. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, from Colonel Stacy's drawings, and 4, 5, from ‘Dr, 
Swiver's. coins, are closely allied to the series just described: the 
Indian ball only being brought on the reverse, generally with the re- - 
tention of the e/iakre under his feet or on his haunches. The name 
in front of the réja's face in figs. 3 and 4 contains several recogniza- 
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ble letters; on fig. 5 they are still more distinct, Ayo s it may 
possibly be intended for My awreran Sri Makérdja, leaving us still 
in the dark for a name. as 
On the reveree of fig. 4, under the bull, are the letters Fare aa 
vijaya vag... 2 form that will be found more developed in another 
branch of this curious series below. — “ baddies. binge 
In the next variety, figs. 7 and 9, of which Dr. Swrxy boasts the 
largest supply, the -Sassanian head is no longer retained, but the 


chakra remains coupled with a kind of cross which may be read as 


the syllable #w of the old alphabet. The ball of the reversé is now 
accompanied by an attendant exactly im the fashion af the inferior 
Kadphises or ORPO group of the Mithraic coinage) © © 8 Sen 

In the succeeding vuriety, fige. 9. and 10 (Swiner), the chakra 
gives place to the trident (of Surva ?) and the boll tukes an attitude 
of repose & la Nandi. The letters wigtea Fidi sagu or Fed?scge are 
bounded by the marginal dots, and must therefore be complete, how- 
ever unintelligible. Were there room for a final we might cons 
jecturally read frqmaqn Vidtsogupts, “ cherished by foreigners ;" 


which would tally with the notion of a Parthian interloper. 


In fig. 11 (which I also engraved in the Kadphises plate of vol. 
LII.) the trident has the letters ® tri, as if for frisula. | 
In figs. 12 and 13 the symbol is more like the original fire-altar :— 
to the former are adjoined the letters =. OF perhaps ™ Audra, 6 
name of Sava. 
~Jn figs. 14. 15, (Sracr,) and 16, (Swiwey,) the standing figure has 
quitted. the bull to tuke the chief post on the ohverse—the marginal 
inscription of 14 commences with <1 and the last letter is 4. 
In figs. 17, -18, (Gwiswy,) the bull is again replaced by the chakra, 
with two Sanskrit letters 9H or GA—sense unknown. ; 
And now we advance or perhaps it would be more correct to &a} 
str »toa much more satisfactory group, forming as it wert a 
link between these Indo-Sassanians, and what have been called the 
Buddhist coins. * tT ae 
‘The specimens of this series, christened the " cock and bull” by Co- 
lonel Sracr, and first made known by him, were deficient in preserva- 
tion; but Mr. Taeegan of Jaanpir has since been fortunate enough to 
procure a considerable quantity of various sizes with the epigraph 
beautifully distinct. They were found in company with copper coins 
of the Gurra series, which are in the same style both as to the letters 
and their horizontal situation in what is called the erergue of western 
pumismatics, As pointed out by Mr, Tasoeas, there are three varia- 
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- — Mr..G, Tcensovn published his Epitome of the Ci 


and the characters they bear identified as Deva-Négari, but 






* And on Nos. 19, a3, 5 24 and 3571 "ijayamilasn, 
ble portion alae at an idently epithets, the 
perfect, the true, the victorious, —but the name to which h they are ap- 
| beplied, mitasa, whether of a person or thing, i 1s of ortur if 
‘canjecture. “From the analogy of the ohro bill il the bvident descent: 
“that has been’ traced in these plates to a MilAraie origin, strongly 
‘inclined to read the word farway “ mitrangh of the te trae, Bes victorious 
aun,” the Mithras.— Mitra hos also the signification.“ ally," bie rH 
preferred to confine the title to witundavie ruler. . 
If the possessive termination be not made. ty the: terminal s 1 i 1 
porsibly be used.in place of the viserga, = ©" 4 23 —— 
In figure 22, the trilingual symbol brings as directly to theexte isive 
and oldest of our Hindu series. Of these we. have, thanks to. a M : if in 
eax and Col. Stacy, enough to-fill another plate‘or two, but they 
must be kept distinct; while to close the present plate more -consis- 
. tently, I have inserted in figs. 26, 27, two small silver coinsfc ad by 
Capt. Borage at old Mandivé or —Raipir in Catch, having | Sas =e a 
~ heads, and reverses respectively corresponding to figs. 7 and, 0). 
The little copper piece 28, from the same place, thas th ~Narat 
letters @} wa Sri Bhima ; the last letter. ‘uncertain, 
To balance these I have selected three copper coins of Dr. Swiney's 
store, on nécount of their having the chakra or the bull for obverse, 
On No. 31 we can read the titles 7... aerersy Sri... . Makdrajay 
the name as usual provokingly obscure ! | Dr. 8. reads " Semepeni| 
Plate XX. Ceylon Coins, | 
After wading through thedoubtful maze of ‘obscurity exemplifisd by | 
the foregoing coins, where we. have ulmost j in vain sought a feeble 
landmark to guide us evenas to the race or-the- country whence : 
they sprung, i 1S quite a relief to fall upon.a series of coitis possess~ | ¢ 
od of theie tue and legitimate value as unequivocal evideoe OF the 
truth of history, =~ i 
The peculiar coins of ahcient Ceylon. have been long known to 3 
collectors : they have been fréquently described and depictediin ‘b books | 
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ing the reading Sri Meyatraya Maila, I remarked that, although princes 
of this family name were common in Nepal, I could find none in the 
Ceylon list to correspond. This observation elicited the following 
note from Mr. Turanova, which in justice to his sagacious and correct 
prediction ought to have been published long ago. 

“ Note on Hindu Coin, fig. 22, of Pl. L. vol. 1V.—In your valuable 
paper in the Dec. Journal, on Hinds Coins, you say that the name of 
Malla does not appear in my Catalogue. He is doubtless identical 
with Sahassa Mallowa in my epitome published in the Almanac of 
1833, In the translation No. 6 of the inscription published in 1834, 
you will also find him called Saiasa Mella. That inscription contains 
a date, which led to an important correction in my chronological table 
explained at page 176. He commenced his reign in A. D. 1200. 
His being a member of the Kaliaga royal family—his boastful visits 
to India:—and Dombodinia (which you have called Dipaldiana) be- 
coming the capital i in about 40 years after his reign, where the for- 

mer similar coins were found —all tend to shew that the coin in 
asia may be safely given to him. You will observe also by the 
inscription that his tithe was Sirri Sangaba Kalinga Wijeya bahu, 
surnamed Sahasa Malla. 

Kondy, 17th March, 1836, Grouce Tursxovn.” 

There was no other Malla in the list, and therefore the assignment 
was probable, but I lnid little stress on it from the total variance of 
the rest of the name. In August, 1636, Captain Onn, of Candy, sent 
me impressions of the coins-he had met with, and pointed out that 
the first letter of the third line was not formed like F but open like ©. 
To pursue the train of small causes leading to an important result, 
when lithographing the DelAi inecription of the 10th century in vol. 
V. page 726, the very first letter struck me os resembling in the 
equareness of its form, J] the Ceyloneve letter I had before mistaken 





for gy. The enigma was thus in a moment solved, and every subse- 


quent reading, (for coins of this prince are exceedingly common com- 
pared with others,) has confirmed the reading fheqrqeae Sri mat 


Sdhasa Malla, in accordance with Mr. Tumnova’s conjecture. In 
some few specimens the ¢ of maf is cither omitted through ignorance, 
or Worn away; but in general it is quite distinct. Mansomy’s read- 
ing was WoT @er aw Maya daya mails. 

The ice once broken, it became comparatively easy to find owners 
for all the other specimens either published in former notices, or ex- 
isting unpublished in cabinets on the island. 

Capt. Ono, not content with sending me drawings of those in his 
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possession, kindly transmitted the coins themselves, allowing me to _ 
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retain the duplicates. Mr. Tomvove also generously presented me 
some coins lately dug up in the ruins of the old city of Montollee: by 
Mr. Girronp, Assistant Surveyor General. So that, including. the 
gold. coin sent me six years ago by Sir W. Hosros himself, and the 
evins in the Society's Cabinets from Dipaldiana (which are of the same 
class precisely), Iam now in a condition to.issue a full plate of this 
type, preserving a degree of chronological order in ther arrangement, 

The device on all these coins is the same; a rode standing figureor 
raja onthe obverse, holding a flower in the left hand, and an instrument 
of warfare inthe right, The skirts of the-dress are rudely depicted 
on either side. of the body, and the fold. of the dhoti falle between 
his legs, which being taken for a tuil, has led some to call-him Haxe- 
man, but I think without reason: there are 4 dots and a flower to the 
right. On the reverse the same figure is more rudely depicted ima 
sitting attitude. The mode of expressing the face is: vein esi 
unique in.the history of perverted art. 

__fig..1, the gold.coin sent me. by Sir W. Hontox,~ bas the inscrip- 
Gdn St Sage Sri Lanktswara on the side of the seated rijas 9 

. This namel presume to be the minister Lokaiswara of MroTun- 
soun’s table, who usurped the throne daring the Sholean’ subjection 
in the eleventh century, (A.D. 1060 ;) but he is not included among 
the regular sovereigns, and the coin may therefore belong to another 
usurper of the same name who drove out the queen Linavati' in A.D. 
1215, and reigned fora year. The Ceylon ministers seem partial to 
the name : one is.culled Lankanatn. 

~ tig..2 }, a copper coin, copied from Marspen, but found also in 
‘Mr. Lazar's: drawings, though I have not seen the actual coin. The 
name is 3) fare ars Sri Vijaya bdkw. (Mansves makes the Inst 
word %€ gada, erroneously.) z 

_ There are’ several princes in the list of sileiiasiiee the first and 
most celebrated was proclaimed in his infancy in the interregnum 
above alluded to, A. D. 1071, and reigned for fifty years, He expél- 
Jed the Sholians from the island and re-established the sigeros 
macy. 

Jig. 3, a copper coin, given to me by Capt. Op, One is siaphveg 


in. the Researches, and és donbtingly interpreted Sri: Redman ndith: by 
, Mr, Wiisox. From many examples, however, it is clearly ower 
Sri Pordkrama écau. ‘The frst of this nanie was crowned at Pollenna- 





rows, A.D. 1153, and sustained for 33 years the most martial enter- 
een aoe pionns reign in Singhalese history. f 
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Fig. 4. Among the coins dug up at Monfollee were several small ones 
of the same prince. Sri Pardkrama bdhw fills the field of the reverse. 

Fig. 5: This coin, one of the new acquisitions, has the name 7 cre 
Syerwat Sri Raja Lildvat?, another celebrated person in Singhalese 
history. She was the widow of the Pandxnama just named; married 
Krati, the minister of one of his successors, not of the royal line, who 
was put aside, and the kingdom governed in her name from A. D. 
1202 until she was deposed by Simaca Marta. She was twice after- 

Fig. 6, of Srf mat Sdhasa Malla, has already been described. The 
date assigned ‘to this prince in the table is 1205 A.D. or 1748 
A. B.; a date confirmed by a rock inscription at Pollomarowe, trans- 
lated and published in the Ceylon Almanac for 1834, page 190. He 
again was deposed by his minister Nrxawoa, and was succeeded 
in 1213 by 

Fig. 7, Mt wararega Sri Dharma Asoka deva, a prince of a very 
imposing Buddhistic name, who was placed on the throne at the age 
of three months, but of whom nothing further is said. The portrait 
would lead us to suppose him of mature age. 

Fig. 8. We here pass over a period of turbulence and continual inva- 
sions from Chola, Pandia ond Kalinga, and arrive at a coi of ae 
ats Sri Bhawdneka bdhu, who seized the throne on his brother's as- 
sazsination by a minister in A. D, 1303. In his reign the Pandian 
general, Antya Cuaxnavanttr’ took Fapahs, the capital, and carried 
off the Dalada relic so much prized by the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

Fig. 9. We now come to a name of less certainty than the fore- 
going, and possibly not belonging to the island, for itis one of a 
large quantity of coine found by Col. Mackenzie at Dipaldinna or 
Amaravati, on the continent of India,—a name #0 similar to the Damba- 
dinia, where many of the Ceylon coins were discovered, that, seeing the 
coins were identical, I supposed at first the places must be so likewise. 
The uppermost letter is cut off. The next two below are decidedly 
text would be St (a) waren Sri Gaja Rojd, (A. D. 1127,) but the a 
is hardly allowable. : 
| There are many small coins (10 and 11) from the same place, 
reading like it the same indefinite tithe tra rdje, to which no better 
place can be assigned. 

Fig. 12. Here again is a common variety of the Dipaldinna series, 
which was thought utterly hopeless, until Mr. Toxssove favored me 
with drawings of Mr. Lrzaa's collection. Two of these (figs. 13 and 
14) exhibit a new type of reverse, the Indian bull Nandi, which may 

28 
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possibly betoken a temporary change in the national religion, The 
legend beneath I immediately recognized as identical with the flourish 
on figure 12, tarning the latter sideways to read it. What it may be, 
Ig a. more difficult question. The first letter bears a striking analogy 
to the vowel e of the Southern alphabets—but if so, by what alphabet 
is the remainder to be interpreted ? for it may be.equivocally read détya, 
benya, chétya, and perhaps Chanda or Nanda. The last alone is the 
Ray a ipa aa een isn RITA 
but it would be wrong to build upon so vague an aseumption. 

at any rate, probable that the bull device is athe me vor 
because we find it continued into the Hala Canara coins below... 

Fig. 15, of the Society's cabinet, a thick. well preserved. coin, has 
a device one step less recognizable as a human figure on the obverse, 
but the bull very neatly executed on the reverse, and in front of him 
the Nagari letters vi, as if of Fira biAw, 1396 ? 

Figs. 20, 21, In these the upright figure has quite disappeared, o 
is dwindled to a mere sceptre : leaving space around for the insertion 
of a legend in the old Canarese character, of which an alphabet was 
given in my last number. It is, unluckily, not complete, but the Ca- 
nara letters... da cha... rdya are very distinct. 

But before touching such modern specimens, I should perhaps 
have noticed a few other genuine old coins; some, as fig. 16, having 
a bull and two fish; others, as fiz. 24, having a singha and four dots. 
They were all dag up at Monfo/lee with the rest. 

These symbolical coins without names agree in every respect with 
the numerous class of Buddhist coins found in India, and fellows to 
them may be pointed out among the Amardvati coins, as figs, 17, 19, 
of the bull kind, the reverse plain or uncertain; one much resem- 
bling a ship; and fig. 25, a prettily executed brass coin of a horse, 

One fragment, fig. 18, of the sitting bull, from Montollee, has the 
letters §)91 . . aq in the Nigari character on the reverse. 

The two very small coins, 22, 23, retain some, of the Ceylon syme, 
bols—the anchor-shaped weapon (of Hanumdn ?) in particular; but 
to show how cautious we must be in receiving as equally old, all the. 
coins found buried together in the same locality, I have given as the 
finale to this plate, one of the Montollee specimens, fig. 26, which, 
however mystified by the ignorance of the die-engrayer, 1 cannot 
interpret otherwise than as an old Dutch paisa, stamped on both sides. 
£St. or one-eighth of a stiver! A Seriagepatam paisa with 2%, CASH 
(written invertedly, Hsacxx.) has often puzzled amateur co. rau 


the same manner. 
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IV.—On the Revolution of the Seasons, (continued from. Vol. IV. 
p. 257.) By the Rev. KR. Evenest, 


A correspondence between certain atmospheric phenomena, and 
certain positions of the-moon, similar to what we have attempted to 
trace in the preceding papers, has been observed before in various 
ways, by others, and, in a degree, in all ages. But the objection may 
be fairly urged to such attempts, that, if we examine the supposed 
correspondence closer, no regular succession of phenomena can be 
made out. No state of the atmosphere can be expected to return of 
a certainty upon the recurrence of the assumed cause: nor, in such 
cases, can any probable circumstance be assigned, which might be 
supposed to have counteracted its operation. We may remark, how- 
ever, upon this, that no two cases are precisely similar; one of the 
principal conditions of the problem, viz. the heating surface of the 
earth, never remaining the same, owing to the changes continually 
brought about in it, both by natural agents, and by the hand of man. 
Nor can the effect of this last be deemed unimportant, if we consider 
the many common processts, such as the felling of forests, ploughing, 
reaping, and irrigating, which are going on, at all times, more or less, 
over late tracts of country? ‘Let us suppoze it possible that a local 
irregularity of some kind might interrupt the operation of the cause— 
say (for instance) to such a degree, that the shower, which should 
have fallen with us, fell 5; or 50, or 500 miles distant from us; then, 
if instead of the results of a single rain-guage or a single barometer, 
we could measure the amount of effect produced over an extensive 
surface of the earth, we might the more reasonably hope to obtain 
some approximation towards a regular succession of phenomena, in 
proportion as we were thus enabled to obviate the effects of disturb- 
ing causes. It occurred from this, that, in a country where the har- 
vest depended almost entirely upon the quantity of rain that fell, the 
prices of grain in past years (the averages being taken as extensively 
as possible) might indicate, though imperfectly, a regular succes sion 
of the seasons, as far as drought and moisture were concerned ; pro- 
vided, of course, that such a regular succession had actually taken 





“This iden may appear so strange to many, especially to those who 
are not acquainted with the interior of India, that it may be as well to 
give it a little further consideration. | 

It must be familiur to every one that parts of the ancient world, 
such as Egypt and Judea, were subject at different times to famines 
Zn 2 
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consequent upon drought. These are not uncommon at the pre- 
gent day in low latitudes. In Australia, for instance, ‘ frightful 
droughts occur in cycles of 9 or 10 years,’—(see Westminster Review, 
No. 45, July 1895, p. 223, and again p. 224 ;) and that such always 
have occurred in India, the history of the country abundantly shews. 
Perhaps the most remarkable one upon record is that which took place 
in Bengal in the year 1770. (See Mutu's History for the particulars 
of this.) Now we have in the Ist vol. of the Gleanings, a list of the 
prices of different kinds of grain at Chinswrah in Bengal, from which 
we find that, in that year, rice was so dear that only 3 seers of it were 
sold for 1 rupee. If we examine this list further, we shall see that 
from the year 1733, the years of scarcity, or minimam quantity, and 
the intervals between them, were as follow :— 

Years,.. ..1739.... 1752... 1770... 1788... 1807. 
Intervals,....19.,...5. Mesa 1B. 8. 

If we add to the upper line, 1826, we have altogether 5 intervals 
of between 16 and 19 years for the recurrence of scarcities in Bengal. 
From. 1733 to 1926 is 92 years, which divided by 5 gives 18} yeara. 
There are some, but faint, traces of scarcities intermediate to these. 
We must remember that 19] years is very nearly the duration of the 
Lunar Cycle. 

Having proceeded thus far, we next ascertained by inquiry the 
dates of the principal scarcities that had occurred in the upper pro- 
vinces within the memory of man. They are— 

1762-3—1 792-0—1802-3—1512-13—1819-20—1526—1802-d2. 

It will be observed that the recurrences here are nearly twice as 
frequent as in the former case, 

The year 1829 being the year of minimum declination, the years 
corresponding to it in the previous cyclea will be 1811 and 1792; 
and 1820 being the year of maximum declination, the years corre- 
sponding to it in the previous cyles will be 1802 and 1783. Thus we 
have a scarcity in each year of maxmiam declination, besides another 
on, or close upon, the year of minimum declination, and in the case 
of 1829 a double one, viz. 1826 and 1832. We shall revert to this 
presently. 

On obtaining one or two lists of the prices of corn, it was found, as 
might be expected, that these were the years when the least quantity 
was sold for a given sum ; and that, intervening, about midway, were 
years of extraordinary plenty, when the greatest abundance every 
where prevailed. So that it appeared as if the prices would form ® 


curve of which the maxima and minima recurred at fixed intervals of 
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nearly 9 years. Still, on considering the many causes, both natural as 
well as produced by human means, which must operate in determin- 
ing the price of corn, we could not believe it probable that the indica- 
tion of one, or even of a few lists, were to be depended upon. To 
obviate, therefore, local irregularities of every kind, it was thought 
necessary to procure lists of prices from as many places as possible,— 
lists specifying in detail the prices of four of the principal varieties of 
com grown in the neighbourhood (two of the summer, and two of the 
winter crops), and, as in the Chinsurad list in the Gleanings, the num- 
her of seers sold for one rupee was to be mentioned in each case. 
Lists of this sort were obtained from twenty-two of the principal 
towns within 200 miles on each side of Delhi, Lodiana, and Hansi ; 
Bareilly and Agra being the extremes. They all agree very nearly in the 
principal maxima and minima, and, as they were furnished by differ- 
ent persons who had no communication with each other, their joint 
result cannot well be ascribed to the errors of copyists, or, indeed, to 
incorrectness. of any kind. The average of all these was taken (four 
kinds of corn at each place) for each year; the mean price for the 
season being thus settled by 88 items. 

The series thus obtained we shall call our north-west line. Three 
lists (four kinds of corn in each) were obtained from Bengal, and the 
average of them taken for the Bengal line, Two lists (also four kinds 
of corn) were obtained from the neighbourhood of Benares, and the 
average of them taken for the Benares line. The average, then, of the 
three lines thus formed was taken for a general line. 

To connect the variations in this general line with the declination of 
the moon, we must have recourse to the supposition that the varia- 
tion is for a series of years direct with the declination, and then for a 
series, inverse with it,—a supposition for which no reason can be 
assigned, but which will appear the less improbable, if we recollect a 
circumstance stated in a previous paper, viz. that the variations of 
the barometer, either in excess or defect of the mean, increased with 

This connection, or assumed connection, may be most readily shewn 
thus. Let us first trace upon paper the progress of the moon in de- 
clination in different years in this manner. Draw a number of verti- 
cal lines at equal intervals (Plate XXII.) to represent the years in suc- 
cession from 1810 to 1835 (both inclusive). Take outof the Nautical 
Almanack the highest declination to be found in the month of July in 
each year, and mark that height upon the vertical line corresponding 
to the year at any fixed rate, (as 0.1 inch) for each degree that it is above 
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18°. When you have marked all the beights, jo them, and you have 
the upper, or continuous line, fig. 1. ‘The lower or dotted line in 
fig. 1, where it separates from the upper,—is formed from it, by sub- 
stituting for the increments, equal decrements, #0 as to be exactly the 
inverse of it. Where this lower line again changes to 4 continuons 
one, it runs parallel (or varies directly) with the upper one, and 
again, where it changes to a dotted one, becomes the inverse of it. 
it is this lower line, partly direct, partly inverse with the upper, that 
appears to be the type of the variation of the seasons. As a proof of 
this; We subjoin’ below (fig. 2) the general average line of variation 
in the prices of corn during the same period. This line was thus 
formed. ‘The three’ principal lines, the north-west, the Benares, and 
the Beugal, were first formed from the averaze of the different lists. 
When the maximom and minimum number in each line within 


the last 85 years (since 1750), were noted, and the difference 


between them reckoned as the whole amount of variation. This 


amount was divided into 1000 parts, and, for the actual number 
in each line, the proportionate parts of the variation were sub- 


stituted. ‘The average was then taken of ‘the 3 lines, and this is 
the lines expressed in fig. 2, which is there traced upon the paper at 
the rate of 020 parts of variation for ,yth of an inch. The lowest line 
(fiz 2) is the general average, simply taken, of the principal lines, 
without any previous division of the variation into centesimal parts. 
A fourth, or southern line, was in this caze included in the average, 
having been formed from prices at Jubulpoor (two kinds of corn), at 
Bhopaul (three kinds of corn), at Indore (two kinds of corn). But as the 
country in that direction was during part of the time the seat of war, 
and has been generally subject to unsettled government, and more- 


over the returns are not humerous, no great dependance can be placed 


upon it. In fact, the indications given by the north-west series are 


much more to be relied on than those of the others, owing to the 


more extensive induction. 


In the last paper on this subject we noticed that there were certain 
years in which, about the solstices, the perigee of the moon fell on 
‘the same day with her maximum declination, either north or south, 
and that these were commonly extreme years, both of drought at 


moisture. These years are marked thus in the Chart N.* and 5.* 
ecording as the declination is north or south, and it would appear 
on referring to the figures that these are usually the extreme years 





both of plenty and scarcity. They appear also to be the periods at_ 


which the variation changes from direct to inverse. 
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The maxima and minima by the Calcutta rain-guage since 1820, are 
1823 1826 1832 1835. 

| + mee _ + 

These results do not differ from those afforded by the average of 
corn prices (figs. 2 and 4), more than the prices obtained from any one 
place differ from the general average. The results of registers kept 
in other places do not show so goed an agreement; but the three prin- 
cipal ones we can refer toare those of Macao, Madras and Bombay ; all 
places on the sea-coast, where rain seems to fall more irregularly than 
elsewhere. If it be asked, why, with the anomalies that still exist in 
the lines (figs. 2, and 3), we have presumed the upper line (fig. 1) to 
be the type oftthem, we answer that that line was formed after seeing 
the three or four lists of corn prices that first came to hand, and 
that. every successive list received helped to approximate them more 
closely ; the inference, therefore, is only fair, that still f rther lists 
obtained would diminish the irregularities at present existing, though 
we could not hope to obtain an exact parallelism, unless we were 
previously enabled to apply correction: for the many other causes 
that must affect the prices of corn. If we refer to the line (fig. 1) 
which we have assumed.as the type of the variation, we shall per- 
ceive that on each side of the year 1829 small inverse, or dotted 
piece exists: on looking back over the lists of prices, some of «hich 
extend as far back as 1700, I do not think that this small inverse 
piece is interpolated or intercalated, if I may eo call it, oftener than 
every third cycle. With this exception, the variation appears to be 
direct for about 9 years, and then inverse for the same period. Thus 
from 1815 backwards, the variations are 9 years directly to 1806— 
9 years inversely to 1797—9 years directly to 1788, and 9 years in- 
versely to 1779. Then from 1779 8 variution ia inserted similar to 
that between 1936 and 1823, upto 1767 or 1766; and again backward 
from that, periodical curves of 9 years in duration appear to oceur as 
before, On this I shall crave permission to spedk more hereafter, 
when, by the obtaining further lists of prices from different places, i 
may be enabjed to. correct those which I at present possess. For, 
this reason I have refrained from carrying the pre t investigation 
further back than 1806. 1 beg at the same time to return my grate- 


ful thanks to those who have already assisted me with lists of prices. 


On looking over the lists it appeared that in those from particular quar- 
ters the maxima and minima occurred a year or two too soon, in other 


places a year or two too late for the supposition. To elucidate this, 


the lines, figs. 4, 8, 6, and 7, were drawn. Of these, fig. 5 is the type, 





‘of Darjiling. [Asniey 


being the same as the lower line, fig. 1. Fig. 4, or the Bengal line, ~ 
appears to have its maxima and minima, generally speaking, somewhat — 
earlier than the fictitious line :—fig. 6, or the north-west line, has them ~ 
somewhat too late, and fig. 7, or the southern line, still later. A fact 
somewhat analogous to this is observed in Europe where the vurin- 
tions of the barometer are said to take place on the shore of the | 
Atlantic a day und a half earlier than at St. Petersburgh; but in 
n¢éither case is the difference regular. However, all the infdrradtions 
of every kind that I can gather on the subject would lead to the 
belief that the changes generally do take place earlier towards the 
northern and eastern parts of the country, later towards the south- — 
em and western. Iam speaking, of course, of Northern India, having 
us yet no lists from the south of the Nerbudda, 

L have not endeavoared to connect the appearances observed with 
the position of the moon, unaware of the difficulties which attend 
such a supposition, but because I was at a loss to find one which 
would account for the phenomena better. As to the appearances 
themselves, the variations in the price of corn and their recurrences, 
they of course will rest upon better or worse evidence in proportion 
a8 the multiplication of lists from different parts of the country con- 
firm, or not, the indications they afford. From the nature of the aub- 
ject, much accuracy in the conclusions cannot be hoped for: neverthe. 
less by perseverance some truths may be elicited, which may serve to 
direct philosophical research, and perhaps to give us some insight 
into what is likely to happen for the future, in the absence of all 








V.—On the Climate of Darjiling. 


_Wesnake an exception to our general rule of not inserting meteoro- F i 
logical registers except in abstract, in favor of the following six | 
months’ diary kept by Doctor Cuarmaw at the new station of Darjt-~ 
ling in the Sikkim portion of the Swb-Himdlayan range, because it is” 
very important that every information should be made public in regard 
to the climate of a place selected, or at least proposed, as a sanatarium 
for the recruiting of exhausted Bengali constitutions, more accessible 
than the far western hills of Sim/e and Maséri, or the eastern station 
of Chirra Punji. . 

Before Doctor Caarmaw started on his official deputation to Dar- 
Filing, his instruments were carefully compared with the standards — 


red in this Journal. He was particularly requested to-attend to 
the wet-bulb depression, as compared with the dew point; and to the 











boiling point of water, as compared with the barometric indications. | 
As his. thermometer for the latter object was. only divided: to 2, 
we have since despatched a new one of greater sensibility, whence we 
hope soon to obtain valuable data for the correction of the usual 
tables for the measurement of heights by the thermometer. The dew 
points noted are curious, sometimes higher than the wet bulb or 
evapo ation point. Can this arise from an error in the Dawten.’s hygro- 
meter? We have always found a little iced water added drop by 
drop to a little common water in a highly polished gilded silver cup, 
the most trust-worthy mode of taking the dew point. It can be de- 
pended on to the tenth of a degree. | 
Upon the strength of our observations in the December Journal we 
may, with confidence, calculate the altitude of Titalya, and Daryiling | 
from the three months’ observations of October, December, and Janu- 
ary*... Thus. applying the constant correction of —.004 to Dr. 


Cuarman's Bar. A, we have 
| Altitude 
Corrected heights of the Barometer at 8fa.m. Calentfa. Tifalya, deduced. 
mean temperature of mir 75", 660620 ce ces eweetes 29,904 29.626 ft, 255.7 
At 447. M., ditto, B45 j.0..esereeesereeeees 29.815 29014 293.5 
Average altitude of Tifa/ya, ft. 275.0 


For Darjiling the data are more numerous: 





Calontia. Daryiling. 
Saror. Temp. Aarom Temp. feet... 
Dec. 1834, obs, 9 a. ™ 30.098 65.0 23.367 $4.6 6925.1 
Oita - 4a PF. M. 29.989 rit 23.298 47.6 6973.1 
Jan. 1837, obs. 9 a. M. 30.073 6a. 23.322 42.1 62.2 
tho, —ir.M 29.970 75. 23.247 43.4 6989.9 





Mean altitude by 120 obs. of the Barometer, ft. 6957.5 
The altitude of Darjiling hill by two observations of Capt. Henn ERT, 
published with his report in the Gleanings of Science, is 7218 feet, or 
950 feet higher than Dr. Cusrman’s house. The altitude deducible 
from the thermometric indication of boiling water is only 6645.5: 


but little confidence is to be placed in the latter without a very” 
accurate instrument, It is to be remarked also, that the barometric 


measure will shew a much closer agreement when not corrected by 
the multiplier for the assumed mean temperature of the stratum of 
air between the two stations, Uneonnected they stand thus; 6595.8, © 
6578.4, 6624.6, and 6619.2; the maximum discrepancy from the — 
mean 6604.5 being only 26 feet. A numerous series of barometrical 
results from similar tables will enable as to form a more correct appre- 
ciation of the influence of variations of temperature on the forroula. 
N. B. The barometric heights above stated have been all reduced to 32°, 

*We have since recelved the registers for February asd March, which we ine 
aert, deferring spat tll the series is completed. 
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VI—WNote on the Genera Osygyrus and Bellerophon. By W. H. 
Bzwson, Esg. B. C. 3. 


When I described the Pefagian genus Orygyrus in the 4th volume 


of the Journal, from specimens taken on the surface of the Indian and 
Southern Atlantic oceans, it did not occur to me to search for cognate 
genera in any other order than that in which the characters of the 
animal showed its place to be; still less did I expect to find any fossil 
shell allied to it; but recent consideration of the recorded characters 
of the fossil genus Bellerophon of Montroat, which was placed by that 
author among the Polythalamous Cephalopodes, and was subsequently 
removed by Duraancs, on account of the absence of septa, to the 
neighbourhood of Argonawfa among the Monothalamons Octopoda, 


suggests the opinion that this shell is improperly associated with the 


Cephalopoda, and that its real station is among the Nucleobranchows 
Gaesteropoda, with Atlanta and Oxygyrwus, to the latter of which genera 
it appears to be intimately related. 

The manner in which the umbilicated species of Sellerophon are 
convoluted, the acute keel which is observable in some species, and 
the sinus which indents that keel within the aperture, are characters 
which denote the affinity of the two genera; while the prolongation 
of the lips on either side beyond the umbilicus, and the shelly texture 
of Bellerophon, contrasted with the absence of any prolongation of 
the lips, the subcorneous nature of the habitation of Oxygyrws, and 
the sudden truncation of its partial keel, form sufficiently prominent 
characters to distinguish them as generic groups. 

That no recent species of Bellerophon has hitherto been discovered, 
may be possibly owing to the Pelagian habits of the genus, and the 


paucity of observers of the interesting Oceanic Testacea. Without 


epecimens [ am unable to decide on a point on which Rawo and 
Dereaxce are at issue; the former stating, in his Manuel, that the 
shell of Bellerophon is thin; whereas, in the first volume of the 
Zoological Journal, Durnance contrasts the great thickness of that 
shell with the thinness of that of Argonauta, Even supposing the 
latter statement to be correct, weight will not be considered likely to 
interfere with the Pelagian habita conjecturally attributed to the 
genus, it being now well ascertained that the ponderous Nowfilus 
Pompilius ascends to the surface of the ocean with as little difficulty 
as the lightest of the naked Cephalopoda. 

P. 5.—In vol. 4, p. 175, there is a misprint in regard to the loca- 
lity of Oxygyrus. 29° 30° S. lat. should be 89° 30’ S. lat. The 
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erronedus locality is possessed of a temperate climate, whereas the real 
one is occasionally subject to the invasion of fields of ice, and therefore 
more strongly contrasted with the observed habitats in the vicinity 
of the line, and in the Bay of Bengal. 





VIl_—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, 3rd May, 1837. 

The Hon'ble Sir Enwarp Ryans, President, in the chair. 

Colonel D. Mactron, Engra. M. A. Bioware, Esq. Capt. §, F. Huwmay, 
and Dr. W. Gairerra, were elected Members of the Society. 

Dr. J. Swiney and Lieut. M. Kirton, 6th N. 1. were proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded by Capt. Cunsimamaa. 

‘Professor O'Suavounessy, proposed by Dr. Consyx, seconded by Sir 
E. Ryay. 

‘G. W. Bacon, Esq. C. 5. proposed by Dr. Farooren, seconded by Mr. 
Mach agutEes. 

‘Franc Ronson, Esq. C. &. Futtehgurh, proposed by Captain 
Fonses, seconded by Mr. Macwaanutes. 

‘The Bishop of Cochin-China returned thanks for his election. 

Read extract of a letter from Major Tnoven, the Society's Agent at 
Paris, proposing that honorary membership should be conferred on Baron 
Scunaane of Cronatadt, the Mongolian and Tibetan scholar. 

[Referred to the Committee of Papers.) 


Major Teorer mentions that M.Guiror, Minister of Pablis Public Instruction, is about 
to p went pectin? ac grnot of saeets 7, hae franes, for pA tan tr ge copies of "Snoakrle 
mance oe Cali, Th no cons indenter Eon ha 

on the Continent, and Dope au our pa ons indected fur 
res is Taoyen's Frevch translation of the Raja 


giai would nut — from the press ander o year, o% ficomant af the didiculties 
of peiuting the Sanskrit tex 
“Read a letter from ae ieaakataty to Government, General eS 
ditecting the packages of Oriental books to be sent goes Export Ware. 
house-keeper, and passing the bill for their package, Rs 17 See 
The Secretary reported the death of Beaapun, the pensioned furash of 
the Museum, who had been on the estnblishment since Sir Wituas 
Jones 4 time. He was with his wife burnt to death in one of the Inte 
dreadful 
The account: current of the Society with Messrs. Monnts, Paxvost and 
Co. shewed a balance of £75 18 1 in faver, after paying the arrears due 
to the Oriqntal Translation Fund. 
A letter from N. Cantisux, See. Antiquarian Society, dated November, 
1836, acknowledged the receipt of the Journal for 1835. 
iT 
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Library. 

‘The following books were presented. 

Two copies of the Address by Earl Stanmore to the Medico-Botanical 
Society, January 1836, received from that Society through the Govern- 
ment. 

Voyage autour du Monde: the Experimental Voyage of the French eor- 
vette Furorite in 1890-82, by Capt. Lartace,—presented by M. Fortune’ 
Evnovx, Med, Officer and Naturalist of the Frigate La Bonite. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Calcutta Medical and Physiesl Society, 
Nos. I and 11.—presented ty the Editors, Professors Goodeve ond O' Shangh. 


nexry. 
-From the Booksellers; Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia, Literary Men, 1. 
Meteorological Journal for March,—ty the Surveyor General. 
Antiquities. 


Read the following letter from Lieut Manxuam Krrrog, 6th N, I. 


dated 2nd April, announcing that in comyplinnce with the Society's desire 
he had visited Nhendgiri, inorder to re-examine the inéecription publiahed 
by the late Mr. Stincio. 

aly hly to the request contained in your letter of the 20th ultimo, of which I 
have 3 epee to seknowledge the receipt, I proceeded on Monday Inet ah oper 
warand Ahandgiri, nol examined the inecription given by STiMtine ja vol, RV, page 
gra of the Asintic Researches, I found (hat only part of the tnecription is given, 
and that, too, appears faulty, Twas unable to attempt a foesimile, oot belng provid~ 
ed with eraffolding or ladders, which ore indispenanbly necessary for that purpose, 
I shall therefore agaia visit KAondgiri inthe course of a few days, when T hope to be 
ennobled to fornish mw detniled account of the place nod of the remarkably curious 
eaves and sculpture existing there. 3 
~The inscription is immediately ower a tolerably large cave on the southern face of 
the hill; unfortunately a great part of it is obliterated ; I am, however, in hopes of 
making out A number of the apparently nat letters by a method T adopt of cnsting 
different degrees of ehade on the surface, and which | have found to assist greatly 
in deciphering theee of which there is the least shadow remaoining. 

‘7 did not rest with observing this cave, o8 | saw no reson why others more ex- 
tensive should wot possess like toecriptions; in this conjecture | was not altogether 
mistaken : for | found almest all, lorce or email, toheave more or less writing, some 
only having one word of six or cight letters (probably the nomes of the originator 
of theee bermitages), others, sentences, I ditcovered oo bess than 14, of Io of which | 
enclose copies: of these, four ore apparently Sanskrit, one (a name) in o new cha 
racter, and the rest in the column choracter. , 3 | 

* | have farther great pleasure in angouncing the discovery of the most volaminous 
inscription in the colame character 1 have ever heard of: it was shown tome by the 
enme ascetic who hod assisted me before. rere 

Te ia ono lowrocky bill onder a high and isolated one, o mile to the west of the 
Pooree road, and oenr Pipler at the N. W. corner of the famous tank named Xougla- 
gung: itis called ‘ Amrostima.’ There is neither road nor path te this extraordinary 
piece of antiquity, After climbing the rock through thorne and thicket, I came of a 
sudden on a smal! terrace open on three sides with o perpendicular searp on the ath 
or west, from the face of which propects the front balfofan elephant of elegant work- 
manship, four feet high: the whole js cut ont of the solid reek, On the northern face 
beneath the terrace, the rock is chiselied smooth for a space of near 14 feet by 10 feet, 






aod an ineeription neatly cut covers the whole space. [t is divided npparently loto 


four paragraphs, two of about 36 lines ench, a third of about 20, and» fourth of 99. 
Vines, an Ae by a deep cut frame or line, evidently to distinguish it from the other 
tin | TL took a forsimile of it, on well os of 19 lines of the centre parngrapls 


this tock mes whole day to perform. I shall copy the remainder on my return 
thither before going to Adondgiri, as | coosider it of far more importance than the 
one there, & very small part of it belng oblitersted. A pomber of new lettersocenr, 
and variations of those ablreac i koown. [am preparing a list of ali, which I shall lay 
before the Society together with all the facsimiles when finiabed,"* 
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Lieut. Kiron had met with obstructions in his inquiries from a mistrast of the 
resident bréimans, which be found 10 originate in their temples having been robbed 
geome years AgS af slabs containing inserlptious, by some officer ; nud be strongly 
urged the justice of restoring apy such that might have come into the Society's 
possession. One he suspected, frou ite dimensions, was the identical one publisb- 
ed in the Journal for February. . | 

The Seeretary stated that on examiantion he foun this to be the coar, 04 8 second 
jnscription of precisely the sume character, no moder publication, evotained the omme 
of the Rajaol Orisa, who founded Hhubastiear temple. The Meeting resolved une- 
niinously, that the sinks should be restored, aod that Licutenaut Kirron bad their 
warmest thanks for the suggestion. } 

Read a letter from Lieutenant Sace, Engineers, dated Allshabad, in 
April, forwarding 4 facsimile taken on cloth and paper of an inseription 
at Kalinjer, situated at the entrance of a temple of Muhadews. 

The greater part of this Inscription being obliterated, it will be impossible to make 
any profitable use of the frcsimile, bat it has been so far usefal ne to enable us to 
aseertain that apother large slab in the peda dg the same peculiar character, 
must be the ont stated to have been brought the same fort and presented by 
General STRAW ART. 3 , | | 

% The inseription,”’ Lieutenant SAL writes, © is cut on black marble ; portions 
of it are effaced by former clumsy attempts to take copies, which have destroyed the 
letters. The date Pa get to be ooly about 700 years back, ond the text contains 

¢ nameota certain raja by name Pama Lik. The resident hrbhmans give © 
curious tradition of the origia of the palace and fortifications of Kalinjer, attributing 
them to the virtues of a mineral peat a which cured a raja ia the Satya puge from & 
loathsome culancous disorder." 

‘The Secretary exhibited Mr. Viscent Treoran's splendid collection 
of the Gurra gold coins, which had been intrusted to him for the purpose 
by the proprietor, whose veal in this line of research had been attended 
with remarkable success. 

“The box eontaived 40 jd coins of the eeries—P re, rs of Coaxpra, SAMUDEA, 
uMaRA, SEANDA and MAHENDBA Gurras: alo the new Vicramddifpa type and 
the celebrated ARDORROG colin. i . ; 

~ Lieutenant Kitroe bad just added a new name to the same list from # coin in the 
posaesslon of an officer at Pooree. Tt bears the title Réladifya, aod o pom pot yet 
well deciphended, NARA, perhaps intended for NARATARA GUPTA. 





hysical. 

The following observations on the declination and inclination of the 
magnetic needle made at Diamond Harbour, were obligingly communicated 
to the Society by the chief hydrographer of the French corvette Ia Ho- 
nite, Captain Varieant, during ber sojourn here. 


BB ae te meed veda heats yr Aagaweligy with Rererirenrs tor ane the 
he « paren which is found to be worn Awe by the plation | int on which 
it revolves. The poles of the magnete are ened as every observation so ae to 
remove ull index error. . | | A\ a 
ft will be seen that gradual change has taken place since the cbvervations of M. 
BLossVILLe aod Colonel Hopesos, pablished in the As. Res, Vol. XVIII. Os 
referring also to exper ts made at Aenaret some Years PO. une fack ie eon 
firmed. The followin table embraces an abstract of the whole of the o one. 





ai ia a oe . 
(7813, Menn of Maj. Hopason's chs. in N. West. Provinets,-- +> o 4) Enst. 
ied), March, observations at Benares, by J- PRINeaF, «0s... @ 5S do, 
pee, ne nee Sek deed cee GUO oe sees ++ ~. Git, Sine ie es l | de, 
isz5, fnrch,....-- ‘tee me .. ditte,.. cS oon o GERD, ee I a7 de, 
1827, Novewber, at Calcutta, by Captaio FAWRE, ---<++*+++** q 34 m4 do. 
: by Sarve oF Geocral, snahse one 92 5 FT ees 
1673, February, ditto, by tto, sigeeceseees 2 41 16 do, 

; 18), June, ditte, rd ditto, : Stanm Shap he a 34 1a do, 
8a7, 14th April, at Diamuad / orbour, La Bosife, 4 needles, .. 3 37 East. 

-o22 
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Jnclinafion, or dip, 
1837, November, at Calewfia, by M. BLOSSVILLE,. 2. sesenes 36 399 3h WN, 
1692, Pebroarr, ditto, by J, PRINSEP,...cse<-esresec. 36 49 ? MN. 
lsa7, April, at Diamond Harbour, mean of four observations, by 
direct and indirect methods", with twa instruments, .......... 96 39. 4K. 


The Secretary noticed that the bill drawn from Mulacea on account of 
the Tupir, had heen presented and accepted for Ns.226 12—but the animal 
had not yet made his appearance, 


M. Cuevaten, mineralogist of the corvette Ia Honite, requested the 


Society's acceptance of a series of Geological specimens from. Corsiea. 
Lieutenant Kitror presented specimens of the rocks in Cuttack :—also 
a snake (Coluber myeterizuns ?) in spirits ; thus described by the donor: — 
“The sonke was killed by a sipihi in the hilly country. weat of Cwfferk, It oceur- 
red to me that J had read of 9 siinilar een and on referring to the Journal of the 
A.-&. for April, 1835, page 217, | found the description (given there by Lieut. Cacr- 
LEY) of one found nenr the Sewalik hills; mine, however, differs Very materially in 
some points, thongh it snewers nearer to the description given of the ‘4 seouted sanke’” 


in his note extracted from the Encyclopedia Britannica, as will be seen on Com paring 
the following detail :— 


Jt. in, 
Extreme length of the reptile, PP 22 ee i et ee eg fr tI 
Cireumference of the thickest part of body, PE Pht. eee ee ow es fn i m. a 
Titto of the neck, fs fr en oe eee SS Pete ee we SRE EE Pn ee he oe an 
Brenith of the widest part of the h © es ee ee le on 


Length of ditto... 20. 2... cee. es eee sna 
Projection Of the upper jaw or enout, ......., eta cesses sett epoaue 
Length from snout to the vent, .....6cs.os+seceee, maser ne 
‘Thtts vent to end of the tail, ee Le ee ee ee 
ke ne I plates or scales, Fccht tres Cetorberge cece Pee Paes wee E ae 
Subcaudal to extremity of tail, .... (riba bees ve awe A cade ee 
The eye yellow, oval sbape, with black horizontal pupil. Color, upper half grass 
green, under half pea-creen: has a white line on elther side 1:16th of an toch wide for 
Whole length. except towards the extremity of the tail, which is very sharp pointed, 
The jower jaws when the month is closed are even or nearly eo with the upper, bat 
when open, expand to pear double the width. It has double rows of teeth in both the 
piper aoe lower jaws, and several in the upper, much larger than the rest, having 
swiftly on the leaves and branches of trees: the present specimen, however, was billed 
io the sandy bed of the Mahdneddi, near a bush, while in the sct of eat whied: 
See Pinte XXIII." ching 
Lieut. Krrrom in another note mentions the discovery of extensive 
coal beds in Ungool and Hindove, near the Kuriooa and Ayturnce rivers, 
The existence of the mineral at these places had before been made known 
to the Europeans, and specimens had been produced. Lieut. Kirrror was anxi- 
ous to visit and survey the locality, that he might teport in further detail, as, if 
conveniently situated for water carriage down the MuAdnadii, the coal micht be 
made atalable for steamers touching as Poorer, Tha coal and iron ah < 
together, mines : 


Letter from Professor Rover inclosing Prospectus of the London 
Caoutchouc Company, and inviting the Society's attention to this new 
commercial product, which might be cultivated to any extent on the Nilhet 
frontier and in lower Agsom, . 

The preseot supply, from Para chiefly, is many thousand tons lees than the demand 
for “the janbaiprion The mode of gathering the juice for ex ort followed at Pere 
is approved of, but the Company or Patentecs recommend in of the clay balls, 
that woolen cylinders about the size of 1 quart bottle should be used, First’ ¥ 
lote clay water, they are immersed in the crude Juice and hang upto dry; the ¢ 
plagleahus repeated until x layer of Caoutcboue fac inch thick covers the evlindér 


Seechocas: 
eSuoece 


* The indirect method is by taking the dip ouf of the meri * gil does 
thereto by a simple calculation ; the agreement is very close a ey 
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about 6 Inches bigh—thia cup (shaped like o tumbler) is then drawn off and the 
cylinder used again, 3 
The preference given to the solid clean robber is doubtless consequent on the dis- 
covery of a very cheap solvent of Caoutchouc in the volatile coml-oll, which is collect- 
ed in large quantities at the gas-works, Wheo rectified it resembles in lightness 
and extreme volatility the distilled mineral anphthe, with which it ia probably 
identicnl, The Caoutchoue dissolved in this menstrowm, and spread in a eont be- 
tween two folde of silk or cloth, regains its solid mad clastle form without injury. 
Might not the naphtha springs of dasam be thas turned to account to introduce the 
manufacture at onee there, with the durable silks of the valley ae a basis? Professor 
Rove remarks, that all the trees on which the silk-worm feeds are found to contain 
the Caoutchouc principle, which is supposed to be essential to the prodnction of the 


eoroon. | 
‘The splendid fossils from Dr, Spusnuny of Jabalpir, had arrived and 


were exhibited. : 
They consisted of the humerus and cublinus of an clephant, 0 laof 35 feet im. 
height ; also a portion of the pelvis of the same animal ; a very pe t elephant's bead, 


ferruginized, of a smaller size, and the bead and horns of a buffalo of large size. 
Dr, Sritsucny poloted out no less than five new sites of fossila in the Neriudda 
valley, two of them due to the zealous search of Major OuseLery. -His note along 
with sketches of the fossils shall appear in cur next. 

A paper on anew genera of Rapfores, one on & new species of Scolopacide, 
and one on a new genus of the Plantigrades with a drawing, were received 
from B. H. Honesox, Esq. 

A second fossil bone was exhibited and presented by Major Tarion, 
brought up from the Fort boring at a depth of 362 feet below the surface, 

A drawing of this fragment is given io Plate XXII. : it appears to be a fragment 
of the sewfellem or abell of a tartle—much resembliog some of the fragments found 
so plentifally among the Jumna, the Siwalik and the Ara fossils, Tt ts mineralized 
aa to the same extent na the bone exhibited at Last meeting ; ap. gr. 75, loss by 

- red 10 per cent. A recent fragment found at the Sandheads by Dr, CaNTOM, 
which bad lost all its iyfammable noimal matter, had a sp. gr. 1°66. : 

The following specimens of natural history were presented. te 

A collection of shells, and two snakes preserved in spirits; by Mr. 
Fenn, Indian Navy. 

A collection of shells, by Lieutenant Mowrniow, I. N. 

A specimen of Squilla Mantis, by Lieutenant Mowrasor, I. N. 

A specimen of the Indian Sucking-fieh (Echeneis Indica), and a foetus of 
aspecies of ovi-viviparous shark preserved in spirits, by the Hon'ble Colo. 
nel Monteow, in the name of Mr. W. Ewn, Branch Pilot. | 

To the fotus of the shark the yolk bag fs still attached by the funis. Colonel : 
Monon states that.n shark was caught at the Sandbends on the 6th of January 
inst, which when opened was found to contain 17 young ones all marked and _ 
like the present specimen, which was one of them, alth: bh the mother was of the 
bluish grey and white color, common to most species of the genus. The 
Sucking-Gsh (Echenris Indica) was foundatiached to her body. 

Mr. JT. Pransow exhibited to the Meeting specimens of the 
pupa and imago of the Lamia Rubus. Fan. and a log of the | 
tree, from which he extracted them. 








and that of the pupa exhibited to the Society. Mr, Pi | 
appears by the last part lished of the Transactions omolog och 

Capt. W. SAUNDERS, ho much nttestion to Indian Entomology, had never 
cen able to mest with the pupa of Lamia Rubws ; therefore It may be oew to aclemee. 





: 
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The change from the larva to the pupa in this species appears to take place about 
half way between the bark aod centre of the tree ; and on chooging from the pupa 
tothe image state, the perfect jnscet works its way ont, by eating with its strong: 
mandibles a circolar hole, about the snme size as that made by the larve im the 
interior of the tree. The geeral direction of the passnges made by the larva: is 
| aoe : Sony that of the exit of the imago la: hotiacotar= the shortest way 
5 ‘oir, : 

The second experimental year of the Curatorship having expired, Dr. 
Peanson read the subjoined report om the operations of the Museum for 
the past year. 

Hepart on the Museum of the Asiatic Society, by the Curator,—May 1837. 

At the conclusion of the lerm of my charge of the Muscum last year | stated the 
improvements that had been made; and how much it was to be desired that it should 
not be allowed to fall back Into the state in which { found it twelve months beforey 
Tam now again called upon to report progress, and to request your attention to. 
form some arrangement by which the evils 1 then depreented may be averted, and an 
improved method adopted, if you wish to alter that which has been followed for the 
past bwo years, | & 

The present state of your Museum may be mentioned ina few words. The arrange- 
ments of Inst year hove been followed out, by improving the appearance of the 
apartments and by matting the floors; while by free ventilation the dampness, from 
which so much inconvenience was formerly experienced, hna altogether disappeared. 
No enemy now remains indeed but the dust, which does much mischief by settling 
apes the specimens, and giving a dingy appearance to them ; as well as by frequent 
lenniog belog required, und the inevitable injury to which they are in consequence: 

provements have also been made in the cabinets. They have been all glazed 
and mode ready for the reception of specimens, save one, Which is nearly completed. 
The sabecription sow on foot for this part of the Museum will reoder it all that can 
be wished, 

A great number of specimens have been presented during the rear ;, but owing to 
the insufficient meana takes by their presenters to preserve them, only a portion 
could be made availablete the purposes of the science, I mony here state that, pre- 
parations, whether of skins or of ingects, which have wot been preserved by arsenical 
soap, or by some preparation of arseoic, are oot proof agningt the attacks of insects 
in this country ; even the so much vaunted solution of corrosive snblimate in spirits 
of wine is, a | have found after a fair trial, to be almost useless, But of the. speci- 
mens presented, there have been mounted two handred and thirty birds, ten of which 
are Of large sixt; twenty-eight mamsmmalin, and sixteem reptiles ; eight skeletons 
have been prepared ond articulated in the Museum ; viz, those of the Orang-outang, 
live cow, the ate hor, adjutant, two terrapins and aturtle. These are complete, with 
the exception of the firat: and those who know by expericner the labour of prepariog: 
fed afterwards of joining together, of articulating me it is teehnlenlly termed, the 
bones of a skeleton especially im this country, will be able to appreciate the Inbours of 
Mr. Bovcties, to whom the praise of executing the manual part of them belongs. The 
hones of the Orang-outang were presented by Mr. Farru, but the hands and feet 
having been unfortunately lost, they were restored in wood from Ubove of the Sumatran 
Figantic ape in the Mosenm, | 
| Besides the a:thrulnted skeletons there have bern presented twenty-two other 
satralogica! specimens; consisting of the skulls of mammalia and birds, the jaw of 
a whale and the legs of the Emew, —— > ar 

‘The other specimens consist of a few reptiles and fishes, ond a considerable num- 
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Independent of the above, Mr. Honasox of Nipal sent a series of upwards of 
eighty well preserved skins of birds, with the intention of their being plared in the 
Museum, os the originale from which some of the plates of his fortheoming grent 
work have been taken; bt circumstances having rendered it desirable to erm) 
them for the examisation of a naturalist of eminence in England, they were, oo his 
promising speedily to replace them, delivered over, by directhous from the Secretary, 
fur tranamission there. a i 

With regard to the financial arrangements, the Secretary did not thiok himself. 
empowered to advance for conthngencies any sum beyoud that voted by the Society. 
But that sum being mearly nbsorbed by the salaries of Mr. Boucnes and bis 
nephew, who fs employed to assist him, | have pald the rethaioder of the charges 
myself; and in this manner expended Co."s Rs. 136 15 6; more than | have received, 

‘A few words may be expected from me as fo the future moonreuent of the: 
Muscam, Much has been urged against expending the funts of the Society for this” 
purpose; and a strong protest on the sume side, signed by five Members, has alsa 
been given in. So far as'my own feelings are In question, I shall bs happy to yield 
to thia or any other view of the subject taken by the majority. Although 1 di not 
agree with those who think money ill expended, which is expended upon an abject 
that éoatributes to further the pursuits of any cousidernble portion of the Society. 
Aud my respect for the protest woald not have been tess had it been signed bythe 
older Members of the Society, instead of by those who bad been elected only two 
or three months before the proceedings fook place, against which they thoaght 
proper to protest ; who mistook the mere lodgment of money in public securities 
for w vested fund; nnd who bad not, I believe, noyoue of them, ever seen the Museom 

fous te, orslnce the new arrangements were wade! Under these cireamstances T 
am not inclined to allow mitch weight to the protest, Bor to sacrifice our Muscom in 
aceordance with the views of the protestors, [tis true, & aubetitute fora Curator 
has been propaséd in n committee, ench member of whieh should undertake a par- 
tiealar department ; and a9 9 body assisting with their advice, and superintending 
Uhe operations of the Curator, sach a committee would be of great service; but Awan’ 
executive enzine, a committee Js always worse than ageless, dod F anticipate nothing 
but faflare in the delieme. If'your Curator tx not a paid and responsible officer, you 
will, in effect, have no Curator at all; and if you have no Curator, you will have no 
Museum; while I'am sare a Museum is, io the present direction of men's minds to- 
wards natural history, cxsential to the well-being, if not even tothe existence af the 
Society. If our own funds cannot support our Museum as itshould be supported. 
we onght to apply to the Goverment to assist ue, when, judging from the libeeal 
jews of sélence taken by the present Governor General, ond the anxiety be has 
evinced to encourage that of nataral history in particular {| conpled ‘with the fact 
that the Coart of Directors have ever been the patrons‘of zoological pursnitey there 
js little fear of our making the application fh vain. 1 think the ad atages of milopt- 
ing this plan would be erent and manifgld; oor Museum would be placed oma 

igeron ‘and permanent footing { nad he the meaue of enhancing the prosperity of 
our institution, and of conferring no light beordt upon the petite sranecee alte 
soon be ble to wipe off the reproach so repeateilly nud justly thrown wpe the masie 
of Englishmen ia the Fast,—of leaving to distant aations the task and the honor of 
gieaning in our ows ficld the treasures of satural history, which we ourselves are 
indifferent and too igoorant to reap. a , 

5 ay a ae J. T. Peansow. 

Resolved, that the Report be referred to the Committee of Papers for 
the purpose of drafting such arrangement as the Society's funds may 
permit for the maintenance of ithe Museum of natural bistory on the most 
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1.—Journal of a visit to the Mishmee hills in Assam. By Wa. Gatr- 
rirn, M. D. Modrus Medical Establishment. 

fina letter to Captain F. Jennrws, Politienl Agent, N. E. Frontier; communi- 

cated by Goverument to the Asiatic Society, the Sth April, 1837.) 

In pursuance of my intention of visiting the Mishmee hills, 18 soon 
ae the season was sufficiently advanced, I left this station on the 15th 
Qctober, and proceeded up the Brakmapdtra, or Bohit, to the mouth 
of the A@ram Pdaee, which we reached on the third day. I thence 
ascended this river, which is a mere mountain stream, for a similar 
period, at the expiration of which I had reached its extreme navi- 
gable point at that season of the year, even for the smull boats which 
Lemployed, At Chonpara the rapids of the Brakmapitira commence, 
and thence they increase rapidly in frequency and violence ; so much 
so, that the river is only navigable for small boats one day's journey 
above the mouth of the Karam. No villages exist on the great river, 
the extreme banks of which are clothed with heavy tree jungle. ‘Tt 
ia much subdivided by islets formed of accumulations of sand and 
boulders: these islets being either scantily covered by course species 
of sugar, of tree jangle, or grass and tree jangle. The | Kuram is 
considerable stream; consisting of a guccession of rapida ; its banks 
are clothed with very heavy tree jungle, among which the simd®, 
dal}, and a species of alder occupy conspicuous places. On the 
‘second day of its ascent we reached the Kamptee village Palampan, 
situated about a mile inland in a southerly direction; it ts small and 
of no consequétice, although’the Réja is of high rank. 

7 - © Bombax leptaphyllum. + Sterculia sp. 
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At this village my attention was first directed to a very valuable na- 
tive dye, the room of the Assamese; with this dye all the deep blue 
cloths so much used by the Kamptees and Singphos are prepared. What 
js more carious, it belongs to a family (Acanthacea), the constituents of 
which are generally devoid of all valuable properties—it is .a species of 
Ruellie, and is « plant highly worthy of attention. Leaving the boats, 
I proceeded up the Karam, the general direction of which is about 
E. 8. E., and after a tedious march of five hours over small boulders, 
reached the first Mistmee village on the route. This village is called 
Jingsha, deriving its name, as appears to-be always the case, from the 
Gam = itis about six miles from the foot of the hills—it is small, the 
number of houses not exceeding ten, and possesses apparently very 
few khets. ‘The Gam is a man of inferior note. After a halt of two 
days to euable my people to bring up the provisions, &e., I left for 
Brahma-hiind, which, from Captain Wiucox’s description, I imagined 
to be the usual route to the interior. Brahma-hind lies to the E. N. 
E. of Jingsha, from which place it is distant by the path, which is very 
circuitous, about twelve miles. The route at first follows another bed 
of the Karam'to the 5. W., thence ascending the Dul Pdnee to the 
eastward, thence diverging to the north through a heavy tree jungle, 
and after’ traversing this for about an hour ending at the Aund, to 
which place the descent is steep, but short. | Of this celebrated place 
much has been said, but no description at all answera to it, as it 
exists now. ‘The scenery is bold, the hills on either side of the river 
being very steep but of no great height, and the &dad, or reservoir 
itself is totally lost in the contemplation of the immensely deep bed 
of the river and the gigantic rocks visible in every direction. The 
extreme width of the bed of the river is certainly upwards of one 
hundred yards, but of this only the left half is occupied by the stream. 
The find is contemptible, and unless the attention were especially di 
rected to it, would quite escape observation, The Deo Pinee is a 
paltry attempt at o waterfall, The course of the river is slow and 
sufficiently tranquil, but to the eastward there is a violent rapid 
ending about sixty yards from the Audnd itself. This reservoir owes 
its existence to the projection of two rocks into the LoAit; at this 
season it contains but little water. The fuqeer's rock is a huge mass 
perforated near its summit; its extreme apex is accessible, but with 
difficulty ; it does not represent Gothic spires, this appearance, $0 far 
as I know, being limited to shell-limestone, At this romantic. spot 
I stuid three days, paying particular attention to the vegetation of the 
place, which presents some curious features, of which the most 
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remarkable is the existence of a-species of maple and one of rue: the 
former being an inhabitant of Nipal. the latter of considerable eleva- 
tions on the Khasiya ranges. 1 wos met here by Taran Gam, the 
chief of the Adnd, who claims al) the offerings invariably made to the 
deity by every native visitor of whatever rank or religion he may be. 
After examining the adjoining hills, over which the route pursued 
by Lieutenant Witeox lay, | was convinced of the impracticability of 
proceeding, at least with the usual description of Assamese cooliest 
I was therefore compelled to retrace my steps to Jingsha, having pre- 
viously arranged with Taran Gas» for guides to shew me the usual 
route. At Jingsha I was delayed for several days in bringing up rice, 
which had been kindly forwarded from Sedigd by Lieutenant Mitian, 
and without which I knew it would be impossible to visit the interior. 
From Jiagsha I proceeded up the Keram in an easterly direction, 
diverging thence up the Kussing Pdnee ina N. E. direction, thence 
skirting the foot of the hills, through remarkably heavy bamboo 
jungle. After a long march we descended alow hill to the Lai Pdnee, but 
at a higher pomt than any previously visited. The following day I 
commenced the ascent, passing during the day a small Mishmee village 
without a name, and halting on the slope of-a hill in heavy tree jangle. 
Commencing our march early next morning, we ascended and descend. 
ed several considerable hills, and at noon reached Deeling, the Dilling 
of Captain Witcox. This is 2 small village consisting of a few 
houses, scattered in various directions, and opposite to it on the great 
mountain Thwmathaya is another called Few : there ie about this place 
a good deal of cultivation. It was here that Iecame upon the route 
previously followed by Captain Witcox. This T followed as far as 
GuaLoom’s: itis correctly described in that officer's memoir on Assam 
and the neighbouring countries. Our halts were as follows :—on the 
third day the bed of the Losur ; on the fourth at the mouth of the Lung; 
‘on the fifth at Guatoom’s, whose village has been removed to the 
banks of the Lofif, and at a distance of about one hour's march is 
advance from the old site. From Guatoom's I proceeded to Kuowna's, 
whose village is on the north bank of the LoAit. I crossed the river, 
which is here about forty yards wide, and as usual deep and tolerably 
rapid, on a bamboo raft, no one but the Mishmees venturing by the 
Hispension canes, which are here stretched over a “Space of about 
eighty yards, and at a formidable height from the stream. From 
Kyosna's I proceeded to Pamssono’s, whose village is at a much 
higher elevation than any of the othere: but Pammsono was unfortu- 
nately absent. ‘This was the extreme point to which 1 was enabled 
202 
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to proceed, and after waiting three days for the arrival of the chief, 
returned to Knosua's, where I met with Parmsone, who had} just 
returned from a visit to Tavsono, a chief whose village is for in 
the interior. 

Thad thus become acquainted with all the influential chiefs near our 
Bakar und by all I was received in a friendly and hospitable manner. 
In accordance with my original intentions, my attention was in the 
first place directed towards ascertaining whether the tea exists in this 
direction or not, and, as I have already informed you, I have every 
reason to think that the plant is unknown on these hills, From what 
T have seen of the tea on the plains, Jam disposed to believe that the 
comparative want of soil, due to the great inclination. of «ll isbe 
eminences, is an insuperable objection to its existence, 

“As I before observed to you, during my stny at Jingsha my curiosity 
had been excited by reports of an incursion of ao considerable force of 
“Lamas into the Mishmee country, It. hence became, having once 
established a footing in the country, a matter of paramount import. 
‘ance to proceed farther into the interior, and, if possible, to effet a 
Junction sill thes# Highly interesting people; but all my attempts to 
‘gain this point proved completely futile; no bribes, no promises 
“would ‘induce any of the chiefs to give me guides, even to the first t 
“Mishmee village belonging to the Meyhoo tribe. I was hence com- 
“pelled to content myself for the present, with ol ‘aining os much 
‘information as possible relative to the above report, and I at length 
siicceeded | in gaming the following certainly rather meagre account, 

The quarrel, a: waa), originated about a marriage settlement between 
“two chiefs of the Mevhoo and Tueen tribes: it soon ended in both parties 
“coming to blows. The Mevhoo chief, Rootrxo, to enable him at once 
“to overpower “his enemies, and to strike at once at the root of their 
"power, called in the assistance of the Lamas. = From this. country a 
“force of seventy men armed with matchlocks made an invasion, and,as 
was to be expected, the Taeen Mishmees were beaten at every point and 
“Text about twenty men, The affair seem to have come to a close about 

ptember last, when the Lamas returned to their own country. 
Where it occurred I could gain no precise information; but it must 
shave been several days’ journey in advance of the villages I visited, 
Tt was owing to the unsettled state of the country, resulting from 
“ts feud, that | could gain no guides from the Digaroos, without whose 
Stince in thi most difficult country, I need scarcely say, that all 
pts to nidvance would have been made in vain. These people 

susibly said, if we give you guides, who is to. protect .us 
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from the vengeance of the Meyhoos when you are gone, and who is to 
insure us from a second invasion of the Lamas? Another thing to be 
considered is ihe influence even then exercised over the Mishmees 
near our boundaries by the Singphos connected with the Dapha Gam; 
but from the renewal of the intercourse with our frontier station, 
there is every reason for believing that this influence is ere this nearly 
destroyed. oni om 
I was, after various attempts, reluctantly obliged to give up the 
affair, although I am by no means certain that, had J known of the de- 
lay that would take place before 1 met Captain Haywat, a longer #0- 
journ in the hills would not have been attended with success. I returned 
by the same route, halting at Deeling to enable me to ascend the great 
mountain Thumathaya, on the top of which I passed one night, and the 
ascevt of which in every respect amply repaid me for all difficulties 
incurred. On my return I visited Tarax Gam's* village, where I met 
several Singphos, who were engaged in the late troubles on the side 
of the Dupha, and which is reported to be the favorite haunts of 
a famous Singpho dacoit, Cuu's Yu'xa; thence I returned to Jingsha. 
Nature of the country, The country traversed during the above 
journey consisted of a series of ascents and descents, as must always 
‘evidently be the case where the route follows the course of a consi 
derable river; for difficulty it cannot well be surpassed, this again 
depending on the proximity of the route to the Lohit, The only 
comparatively easy portion is that between Daf Panee and the place 
where we descended to the bed of the large river, The hills are 
invariably characterised by excessive steepness, and as the greater 
portion of the route winds round these eminences at some height 
above their bases, the marching is excessively fatiguing and difheult, 
toeay nothing of its danger. In very many places a false step would 
be attended with fatal consequences; in one place in particular, 
upwards of an hour was consumed in traversing a sheer precipice ats 
~ height of at least one hundred feet above the foaming bed of the Lokit, 
the only support being derived from the roots and stumps of trees 
and shrubs, and the angular nature of the face of the rock, which is, 
1 believe, grey carbonate of lime: Puen, neue 
Paths. The paths are of the very worst imaginable description, 
always excessively narrow and overgrown by junglesin all directions. 
In very steep places the descent is assisted by hanging canes, which 
afford good support. No attempt is ever made at clearing them of 
© This chief is not worthy of any encouragement. Be would feel this the more, owing 
to the proximity of bis village to our boundary and its eauinasa of access. 
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any obstruction: indeed the natives seem to think that the more diffi- 
eult the paths the better, a greater security being thus obtained from 
foreign invasion. ‘Better paths do exist, and there is one ip particular 
on the north of the Lehit, which is that commonly used by the 
Mishmees when carrying cattle back from the plains to their homes. 
But it was my fortune to be shown the very’ worst, although I 
escaped the cliff above alluded to by following on my return another 
but very circuitous route. Up to Gaatoom’s old site the hills are nearly 
entirely clothed with dense tree jungle, the points of some being 
covered with © coarse grass; thence every step towards the eastward 
is accompanied by a most material improvement, the hills Presenting 
avery pleasing and varied surface, and being only clothed with tree 
jungle towards their bases. The extreme summits of the loftiest are 

Rivers and Torrents. The torrents which are passed between the foot 
of the hills and Gnatoom's are the Twssoo (Dissil of Witeox), which 
separates Thumatheya from Deeling, the Lung and the O. Of these the 
Lung is the only one not fordable; the Mishmees cross it by suspension 
eanes. | preferred constructing a rude bridge, which, as the torrent 
is divided by huge boulders, was neither a difficult nor a very tedious 
affair, The Tid-ding, which is of considerable size, is on the right 
bank of the river. The rills are frequent, especially towards the foot of 
the hills. [ saw only one waterfall of any magnitude near the Tussoo : 
the body of water is not great, but the height of the fall is certainly one 
hundred feet. The LoAit iteelf beyond the Lung is of no great size, 
the average breadth of the stream at that season being from forty to 
fifty yards. At Guatoom's its depth did not appear to exceed thirty 
feet. It is © curious fact, its temperature is lower than that of any of its 
tributaries. Although I have not seen the Dibong, judging from the 
comparatively small size of the Lodit, the probability is much in favor 
of the former carrying off the waters of the Tean-poo.—Paimsono in- 
deed informed me that the Losi! above the GAafoom Pdnee (Ghaloom 
Thee of Wivcox) is an insignificant mountain stream. 

Altitude of Mountains, Of the height of the various ridges sur- 
mounted I can give no idea: the only thermometer | had was 
unfortunately broken before my arrival at the fund. The high- 
est I visited was Lamplang-thaya; the next in height Thumathaya : 
on both these snow occasionally collects during the cold months. ‘The 
western face of the latter is completely bare towards its summit, the 

aster being covered with tree jangle. Of the former, the upper 
third is completely naked ; and two efforts to complete its ascent were 
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Geology. Of the geology of theee hills I am unfortunately incompe- 
tent to judge; nor was l ever enabled to make a satisfactory collection, 
owing to the impossibility of procuring additional carriage. 

Zoology. The subjects presented by the animal kingdom are cer- 
tainly not extensive either in number of species or of individuals. 1 
observed. no wild quadrupeds. except monkeys and an occasional 
squirrel; no tigera exist, but bears are represented as. tolerably 
numerous. The number of birds which | succeeded in procuring 
barely amounted to epecies. 

Botany. Of the botany it is not my intention here to give an 
extended account. It is sufficient to state that it appears to have 
similar features with. other portions of the Sub-Himdlayan ranges. 
I did not reach the region of fir trees, but [ could plainly distinguish 
by the telescope the existence of very extensive forests on the loftier 
ranges to the eastward. ‘The families that have the most numerous 
representatives are Composite, Urticea, Balsaminee, Cyathandiacee, 
Acanthacee, Graminee and Filices. The moat interesting, chiefly from 
the indicating elevation, or from their being usually associated with 
climates similar to that of northern Europe, are Ranuneulacee, includ- 
ing that valuable drug the Mishmee-Teela, and the celebrated, poison 
Bee. Fumareacee, Violacie, Camelliacee, Hamamelidie, inclading the 
Bucklandia and Sedgwickia, Gealianee, Vacciniacee, Campanulacee, 
Tiymalee, Juglandes, Cupulifere, The most unique plants is a new 
genus of Raffieseacea, like its gigantic neighbour of the Malayan 
Archipelago, a parasife, on the root of a species of vine. 

The natives of this portion of the range are divided into two tribes, 
Taeen or Digaroo and Meyhoo, these lest tracing their descent from 
the Dibong Mishmecs who are always known by the term crop-haired. 
The Meyhoo, however, like the Tacens, preserve their hair, wearing 
it generally tied in a knot on the crown of their head. The appear- 
their most influential chiefs reside at a considerable distance from the 
lower ranges. The only Meyhoos | met with are those at Deeling, 

Yeu, a small village opposite Deeling but at a much higher elevation, 
and Tepes. \ need scarcely add that it was owing to the opposition 
of this tribe that Captain Witcox failed in reaching Lema. The 
Deasono, Kaosaa, and Gaatoom : of these, Dausowo is the eldest and 
the most powerful, but he resides far in the interior. Paimeono is 
from a distant stock; and as the three brothers mentioned above are 
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all passed the prime of life, there is but little doubt that he will soon 
become by far the most influential chief of his tribe. Both tribes 
appear to intermarry. The Mishmees are a small, active, hardy race, 
with the Tartar cast of featares; they are excessively dirty, and have 
not the reputation of being honest, although, so far as I know, ther are 
belied in this respect. Like other hill people, they are famous for the 
muscular development of their legs :—in this lust point the wonien 
have generally the inferiority. They have no written langunge ;— 
their clothing is inferior; it is, however, made of cotton, and is of 
their own manufacture ;—that of the men consists of a mere jacket 
and an apology for a dhoti,—that of the women is more copious, and 
at any rate quite decent: they are very fond of ornaments, especially 
beads, the quantities of which they wear is very often quite aston shing. 
They appear to me certainly superior to the A’bors, of whom, howe ver, 
U have seen but few. Both sexes drink liquor, but they did not seem 
to me to be so addicted to it as is generally the cise with hill tries :— 
their usual drink is a fermented liquor made from rice called month - 
this, however, is far inferior to that of the Singphos, which is really 
4 pleasant drink. 

Religion, OF their religion T could get no satisfactory information :— 
every thing is ascribed to supernatural agency. Their invocations to 
their deity are frequent, and seem generally to be made with the view 
of filling their own stomachs with animal food. They live in a very 
promiscuous manner, one hundred being occasionally accommodated in 
asingle house. Their laws appear to be simple,—all grave crimes 
being judged by an assembly of Gams, who are on such occasions 
summoned from considerable distances, All crimes, including murder, 
are punished by fines; but if the amount is not forthcoming, the 
offender is cut up by the company assembled. But the crime of 
adultery, provided it be committed against the consent of the husband, 
is punished by death; and this severity may perhaps be necessary if 
we take into necount the way in which they live. 

The men always go armed with knives, Lama swords, or Singpho 
@haos and lances ; and most of them carry cross-bows—the arrows for 
‘these are short. made of bamboo, and on all serious occasions are 
invarigbly poisoned with bee. When on fighting expeditions, they use 
shields, made of leather, which are covered towards the centre with 
‘the quills of the porcupine. Their lances are made use only for 
thrusti ug: the shafts are made either from the wood of the lawn 
@ wreet) or that of another species of palma juce—they are 


Se 


‘Hpped with an iron spike, and are of great use in the ascéat of bills. 
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The Jance heads are of their own manufacture and of very softiron. 
They have latterly become: acquainted with fire-arms; and the chiefs 
have mostly each a firelock of Lama construction. 

Their implements of husbandry are very few and rode. ‘They have: 
no. meta) utensils of their own manufacture;—all their cooking being” 
carried. on in square capacious stone vessels, which answer their 
purpose very well. The population is certainly scanty, and may be 
estimated as follows :— a 

- Blinggtbaty cece ccetih cares ess asin ne nd enue apes nese geyee enieeie BO 
_ Tapan, .230 sens creeds senesegess tere gees eee nn ates a0 
Diceling and Yeu, ......022ererneseeesreneeseesenense BO 
GUhalooths, ci cee seas cece ae ce seas en ee senses te seen ns 60 
Rhasha, fc giccec ews steers ce csssessaeecesesenbeeeran 100 
Primeong, <6 sees seus ceeeee seen eee a Pao ep Pe eer 


ant 
“This must be considered as a rough estimate, and probably is con- 
siderably exaggerated. wc 
The number of villages among which the above popolation ts 
distributed is seven, but it must be remembered that there are two. 
other villages, namely, Meerisao and Rulings, close to the Khasheas. 
By far the greater number of villages appear to be located near the 
banks of the Lodit; I saw only one situated on the Leeng ; while on the 
summits of Thumatheya, the villages Jingsha, Tapan, Deeting and Yeu. 
consist of several houses, none, however, exceeding ten in number ; 
and Gwatoom’s, Kuasna’s and Patmsone’s consist each of a single 
house, The houses in the former case resemble a good deal those of 
the Singphos, and are of variable size; in the latter case the house is 
of enormous length, this depending on the rank of the possessor, and 
capable of accommodating from eighty to one hundred and sixty 
persons,—all are built on machouns, constructed almost entirely with” 
bamboo, divided into compartments and thatched with the leaf of a~ 
marontaceous plant (arrow-root family) likewise found in Assam; this’ 
being again covered, at least in some instances, with the leaves of a 
species of ratan, The leaf of the former answers its purpose adinir- 


ie 








ably both as toneatness and durability, and forms an excellent protec: 


tion uguinst the rain. Kiasna’s house is certainly one hundred and 
sixty feet in length; it is divided into twenty apartwents, all of whieh 


open into: a passage: generally it would appear on the ri it side of 


the house os one entera, along which the skulls and jawbones of the 
various cattle killed during the possessor’s life time are arranged. In 
each apartment there is a square fire~place, consisting merely of earth,» 
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about which the bamboos are cut away. As no exit for the smoke is 
allowed, the air of the interior is dense and oppressive, and often 
exctedingly painful to the eyes, 

Domestic animals. Their live-stock consist chicfly of hogs, mathoone, 
a noble animal intermediate between the bull and buffalo, and fowls. 
OF these the hogs are the most common—they are easily procurable; 
but they are not at all disposed to part with the fowls, which they say 
is the favorite food of the deity. I was hence frequently reduced to 
eat pork, which seemed to me, no doubt, on account of its vile 
feeding, very unwholesome, On my arrival at each village a hog was 
killed as a matter of course, of which a portion was presented to me, 
and # portion to my people. In one ease only a young mathoon was 
killed ; in all these cases, the flesh is immediately cut wp and devoured 
af soon as possible, Their cooking is very rade, chiefly consisting of 
minces. Chowrie-tailed cows are only to be met with farther in the 
interior. 

Their dogs are of the ordinary pariah kind. Cats are uncommon. 

Among the skulls ranged in their houses, those of several other 
kinds of cattle occur, including the cows of the plains, and the baffa- 
lo; the remainder are procured entirely from Lama. 

Cultivation. Their cultivation is scanty, apparently not sufficient to 
supply even their wants, and carried on in a very rude way. The 
most favorable places are of course selected, either on the slopes of 
the hills oron the occasionally more Jevel patches, and joining the 
Lohit, The soil in almost all cases consists of a thin superatratum of 
vegetable mould. Some of the villages are in possession of a rood sort 
of hill rice, but the chief cultivation is of bobasd*, goomdan} or Indian 
corn, Rhonee} and two or three still inferior grains. The villages 
situated at low elevations produce excellent yams and aloor of seve- 
ral kinds. They are unacquainted with wheat, barley, &c.; nor 
have they even taken the trouble to obtain potatoes, The capability 
of the country up to the point to which I searched, is not great, but 
thence the landscape is at once sufficient to convince one that the 
improvement is rapid as one proceeds to the eastward. 

Of konee a small quantity is cultivated, chiefly however for sale to 
the Singphos, although many of the natives are great opium eaters. 
They cultivate a enfficient quantity of cotton for the manufacture of 
their own clothing, but it seems to be of inferior quality. Tobacco is 
im great request, still it does not seem to be regularly cultivated. 
Both sexes, young and old, are determined smokers : their pipes are 
oF a * Elentine caracana. + Tea wos. t Duvace sp. 
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chiefly of Singpho manufacture; the poor classes contenting them- 
selves with those made from bamboo. 

Granaries. I should have mentioned that the produce of their fields 
is kept in small granaries, at some distance from their houses; and it 
is a regulation calculated to prevent quarrels, that each wife, (for they 
tolerate polygamy,) has her distinct granary. Their bridges have 
been well described by Captain Waitcox;—the passage of that at 
Guavoom’s which is foll seventy yards in length, occupying from two 
to two and half minutes. The articles in the greatest request among 
them are ealt, woollen clothing, printed cottons, and glass beads of 
yariows colors. Of the existence of salt, within their own boundaries 
they are unaware: generully they have none. Occasionally they pro- 
cure Lama rock-salt, which is (in bulk) of a reddish color, from being 
mixed op with a red earthy substance somewhat aromatic, For these 
they exchange cloths of ther own making, and their three staple 
articles, mishmee-teeta, bce, and geitheoon, which are, in fact, of present 
the only valuable known products of the country. 

With Lama they carry on an annual trade, which apparently takes 
place on the borders of either country. In this case mishmee-feefa, 
is the staple article of the Mishmecs, and for it they obtain dios or 
etraight long swords of excellent meta] and often of great length ; 
copper pots of etrong, but rough make, flints and steel, or ruther steel 
alone, which are really very neat and good; warm woollen capa, 
coarse loose parti-colored woollen cloths, huge glass beads, generally 
white or blue, various kind of cattle, in which Lama is represented as 
abounding, and salts. 1 cannot say whether the Lamasfarnish Mints 

ith the steel implements for striking light ; the stone generally used 
for this purpose by the Mishmecs is the nodular production from 
Thamathaya,—aod this, although rather frangible, answers its purpote 
very well ; with the Singphos they barter clephant's teeth, these animals 
being found in the lower ranges, for slaves, dhaws, and buffaloes, — 
“7 With the Khamtces they appear to have little trade, although there 
is a route to the proper country of this people along the Ghaloom Piaee, 
or Ghaloom Thee of Wiecox's chart; this route is, from the great 
months, ¢ \ : A aoa mT , 

With the inhabitants of the plains they carry on an annual trade, 
which is now renewed after an interruption of two years, exchanging 
cloths, Lama, swords, «pears, mishmee-teeta, bee, which is in very 
great request, and gerfhearza much esteemed by the natives for its 
peculiar and rather pleasant smell, for money (to which they begin to 
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attach great value), cloths, salt and beads: when o sufficient sum of 
money is procured, they lay it out in buffaloes and the country cattle. 
Political relations. With reference to their political relations they 
were all—at least all those near our frontier—active supporters of 
the Dupha Gam, to whom they rendered very effectual assistance in 
the erection of stockades, although they declined fighting. Formerly 
the Raja of Assam exercised almost © exclusive control over them, 
entirely, as it appears, from making their most influential chiefs trifling 
‘annual presents of one or two buffaloes. With our government their 
intercourse has, as [before mentioned, been entirely interrupted daring 
the last two years; at present, however, they appear inclined to pay all 
proper respect to the Assamese authorities, From the active assist- 
ance they rendered Dupha Gam, and in the second instance to put 
an impediment in the way of the trade of slaves, it is obviously of 
importance to keep them in this friendly state, and this would be best 
done by scopting the plan followed during the times of the Rajas of 
this portion of Assam; and with this view I would beg to direct your 
attention to Gaatoom, Kuosaa, and Pammsona: of these three, 
Kuoewa is perhaps possessed of the greatest influence, but he is 
‘getting old and inactive. The same may be said of Guaroom, his 
younger brother. The most active, ambitious, and enterprising man 
‘is certainly Partsowo, who is still young ; and as he evidently looks up 
to the possession of the chief authority among the Gams, any favor 
shewn to him would render him a steady friend, He is the only chief 
T saw who is in the habit of visiting Lama, It was from materials 
given by him that Captain Witcox drew up that portion of his map 
which has reference to the course of the Lehit, and it is through him 
alone that we may look forward to becoming acquainted with the 
country of the Lamas. He is, in fact, far superior to all the rest in 
talents and information, and, as a proof of his activity, he has just 
“returned from the Hfookum territory, where he eaw Captain Hanway, 
and whither he had no doubt followed the Dupha Gam, So long 
indeed as the Mishmees are in relation with the Singphos, so long will 
there be a ready way in which to dispose of slaves by the Singphos, 
a people on whom no dependence is to be placed. At the period of 
my visit to Kaasna, I saw a slave who had been actually sold by 
~Bingphos residing within our territory, within the last six months. 
With the Dibeng Mishmees they are, and always have been, engaged 
. Bad aewar of extermination. Of this tribe, both Mooghoos and Digaroos 
‘ ‘entertain the greatest fear: their inroads have caused the latter tribes 
to forsake their haunts on the Digaroo mountains, and 1 am told that 
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at this time none ure to be found to the westward of the Tid-ding. 
With the Lamas, as I have before observed, they are at present at 
rupture; and protection might be promised them against the inroads 
of either people, such protection being chiefly limited to the loan of 
old muskets and ammunition. Itis chiefly owing to their proximity 
to the Lamas, that the country of the Mishmees, ns being the most 
feasible route thither in this direction, is worthy of attention. Itis 
obvious from all accounts that the Lamas are a very superior race, and 
that they greatly resemble the Chinese. It would hence be highly 
desirable to open a trade between Upper Assam und Lama, and to this 
I really see no insurmountable objection. The great object to be firet 
uttained is personal communication with these people, and I have every 
reason to believe that through the influence and aid of Parmmsoxa, who 
is well acquainted with them, that I should be able to accomplish this. 
On this subject, however, I have already widressed you officially.— 
-Paimsone, in the event of the non-consent of the other chiefs, has 
promised to take the responsibility on himself, and as the route he has 
promised to take me leads across the termination of the Himdlayas, and 
enda in some distance from the suuthern extremity of the valley, in 
which the inhabitants of this portion of Lama reside, he could neces- 
sarily act independently of them ; almost all the Meyhoo chiefs, from 
whom the chief opposition is to be apprehended, being located along 
the Lokit.to the westward of the junction of the Ghaloom Panee. 
Having once gained access to the valley, a return could be effected 
along the banks of the LoAif, so as to materially increase our know- 
ledge of that river. From my knowledge of the Mishmees I am 
confident thot the slightest care would ensure me from any attempts 
at treachery. Open hostilities they would never attempt, and as there 
would be no crossing of any considerable river, no attempts could be 
made, as they, the Meyhoos, appear to have intended in Captain 
Wicox's instance, on the party when subdivided. The hasty retreat 
of this officer has been attended with unfortunate results in increasing 
the fear which the Digaroos entertain for the Meyhoos. vy 
“With reference to my making the attempt, I can only say that sixty 
gnaunds of rice are already lodged within the hills, and my orders are 
only necessary to cause its transportation to the villages of Kmosna, 
Guatoom, and Paimsona. Thus one great obstacle in all hill expedi- 
tions is already removed. Parmsona has engaged to provide me with 
men for the transports of my carriage and the necessary presents ; 
thus I shall run but little risk from detention owing to the sickness or 
jaziness of coolies. In short, the only thing likely to interrupt my 
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progress will be sickness; but having once reached Paimsone’s, safety 
would be perhaps insured. J speak here in allusion to the season, the 
route being, from the great height of the mountains to be crossed, only 
practicable during the rains. [ shall close this portion of my letter 
with a few remarks on the Lamas, for which I om indebted to 
Painsons. He describes them as resembling the Chinese, whose 
peculiar manner of wearing their hair they adopt; the country is very 
populous, the houses well built, and. the people are well supplied with 
rain, the staple one being rice. ‘They are of a large stature, well 
clothed, wearing Chinese trousers and shoes, navigating their rivera 
by means of bouts, und using horses, of which they possess three 
varieties, an beasts of burtben. They possess in addition, no less than 
seven kinds of cattle. They distil ardent spirits, and their manufactures, 
which are numerous, are said to be very superior, 

On my arrival at Jingsha, I determined on crossing the country 
towards Heese, having beard that tea existed in this direction, 
Leaving Jiagsha, | proceeded up the Karan to the east, thence diverg- 
ing to the south along the now nearly dry bed ofthe Kamptee, During 
the march J paszed one small Singpho village, and in the evening 
arrived at Ons, the largest Singphe village | ever saw, On the 
following day I left for Sutoon, and after a march of three hours halted 
beyond Swtfoom close ta the head of the Tenaga Pinee. From this, on 
the following day, I proceeded crossiug the Teaga Pdwee, the course of 
which I followed for some distance, thence diverging to the 5, W. 
towards the Minchoom range through excessively heavy bamboo 
jungle. On reaching the Muttock Pdnee | asceuded ite dry hed for 
some distance until we reached the hille, Tiss range, along which J 
proceeded some distauce, is entirely sandstone, aud in no part exceeds 
five hundred feet in height; thence descended and arrived at the 
Meerep Pdnee, in the bed of which we halted. The next day carried 
me after a long march to Beesa, the course first laying down the Meerep 
Pédnee, thence to the westward and through a very low aod uninterest- 
ing and nearly uninhabited country, We emerged from the jungle about 
a mile and a half above Beesa, to which place our course lay along the 
nearly dry bed of the formerly larger now small Dihing, This river, 
which up to last year drained a great portion of the Singpho country 
on. this side of the Patkaye range, is now nearly dry, its waters having 
Dihing._ It is vow only navigable for small boats as far as the 
Degaloo Gobam's village, which is but a short distance from its 
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The valley occupied by the KAakeo Singphas, which I had thos 
crossed, is bounded to the N. E. by the Mishmee mountains, and te the 
SW. by the Mimioom range; it is of a triingular form, and not of 
any great extent: it is drained by the Teaga Panee. The whole valley 
is comparatively high, and may be considered as a low table land : itis 
jncomparably the finest part of our territory inhabited by Singphos, 
that I have vet seen: between Itusa ond Loftora, I passed, although it 
was a short march, five large villages ; and whatever the case may be 
with the other portions of our Singpho territory, this valley is very 
populous and highly flourishing. Lwftera ia a village of no great eize : 
formerly Luttora Gam was the chief of the whole valley, bot his 
followers, since the affair of the Dupha Gam, have divided them- 
selves between Itusa and Ittanshantan Gams who are friendly to our 
Government. 

From Itusa Gam I met great attention ; from Luttora Gam, until 
lately an avowed enemy to our Government, I received a visit, being 
the first he ever paid toany officer. He made the usunl professions of 
submiztion; but on my telling him that be should send in his submis- 
sion to the officers at Sadiyd, he replied very quietly, that he must 
first communicate with the Dupha Gam. (Latterly I understand that 
he has sent his submission m to the Political Agent.) He was attended 
with & considerable nomber of men armed with jances and diaor. He 
is a large, ruffnly-looking man, nearly blind, and for a Singpho very 
dirty. He was attended with an adherent of the Dupha Gam, who had 
just returned from Hookum. This man descanted on the general satis- 
faction given to the chiefs about Hookum be the presents of Captain 
Haxxar, and he seid that all the chiefs had agreed to bury the re- 
membrance of all former feuds in oblivion. | 

‘The chief cultivation of the valley is that of ahoo dhan, the fields of 
which are numerous and extensive. . 

“fhe manners of the Khakhoos are the same as those of the other 


Singphos: they are represented, however, as excelling these in treachery 


and cruelty. I met with no opposition on the journey, although I was 


attended by only sixteen Donaniers ; and although, ms I have since as- 
cértained, my adoption of this route caused great offence to the chiefe 
ane of whom sent a letter of remonstrance to the officers at Sadiyd. 
Thev have a great number of Asaamete slaves, and there is but little 
doubt that the practice of slave-selling still exists among them. In fact 
a Donanier from Clykwas was actually obliged to place himself under 
my protection. None of the villages are stockaded. Luffora is ona 


strong site, being built on a steep eminence nearly surrounded by two 


. 
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small streams; and o§ the ascent is steep, although not great, it is, 
dificult of access, and might be well defended. 

I gained no clue to the actual existence of the tea, although the 
yellow soil was not unfrequent towards the head of the Teaga Pdnee. 
The Minaboom range, as I have above observed, is of no considerable 
height; it is covered with tree jungle, among which occursa sEERIER 
of dommai, amagnolea, and one or two species of oak. 

On arriving at Beesa I heard that Mr, Bauce was at Fingree, Ay 
as that gentleman had previously expressed a wish that I should give 
my opinion on his mode of tea culture, IT immediately determined 
on proceeding thither: with this view I left for Rapoo, which I reached 
in two ordinary marches, There visited the tea, and then left for 
Rapoodoo. Here also I visited the tea, which is abundant, appearing 
to me the best of that produced in the Singpho territory ;—the soil is 
precisely the same, in all its external characters, as that of the other 
tea localities. 

The tea plant being certainly adapted to some degree of shade, the 
free exposure to the cun seems wrong in principle, evidently producing 
a degree of coarseness in the leaves, totally incompatible, I presume, 
with the production of fine flavored tens. 

From this place I proceeded through heavy jungle, uninhabited 
except by elephants, for two days, literally cutting my way where the 
tracks of the elephants were not available owing to their direction. 
Our course being determined by that of the Dibera, on the evening 
of the second day we arrived at Choakree Ting in the Muttock country, 
and halted on the Rolea Panee. The third day, after a very long 
march of nearly twenty miles, carried me close to Ranga gurrah, On 
reaching this I found that Major Warts was expected daily, but that 
Mr. Baves had already returned to Sadiyd. | 

T had the pleasure of accompanying Major Warre three days after 
my arrival to Tingree, from which place we returned direct to 
Sadiyd, the march occupying three days. 

The greater part of Mutfock which I had thus an opportunity of 
secing may be characterised as capable of producing tea, the soil 
being in almost every instance of that yellow color, hitherto found ta 
be so characteristic of the tea localities. To this the only exceptions 
exist in the swampy ravines, which are occasionally of great extent. 
‘The better portions consist of rather high plains, covered with tall 
coarse r Brasses, and intersected here and there with narrow strips of 
angle. It may be considered as a comparatively open country ;—the 
illag bts are numerous, and the people satisfied. Altogether bene 
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may be considered as a well-governed flourishing district. But on 
this point I need not detain you, as the nature of the district is sufhi- 
ciently well known. 

The villages passed between Beesa and Mutfock are few; the first is 
a small temporary village occupied by Nagas, about ten miles from 
Bersa. The next is Dhompoan, a large Singpho village, half way 
between the Naga village, and Ropoo, Rusoo; and, lastly, Rupddoo. 
Between this and Choakri Ting no villages occur. 
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{].—Corrected Estimate of the risk of life to Civil Servants of the 
Bengal Presidency. By H.T. Parnser, Esg. Sec. to Govt, &e. 


In the number of this Journal for July, 1832, some Tables were 
published showing the risk of life amongst Civil Servants on the 
Bengal Establishment, and in a short article the principles were 
explained upon which the tables had been framed. The method 
adopted in that article for computing the risks of life in the Civil 
Gervice of the Bengal Presidency has met the entire approbation of the 
most able actuaries in England, and the tables have not only been 
adopted as affording the best estimate forthcoming of the chances of 
life amongst persons in good circamstances in the climate of India, bat 
attempts have likewise been made to apply the same method of compu- 
tation toother services. Amongst others, Mr. Coanry has, we ander- 
stand, succetefully computed tables framed on the same principles for 
the Military Services of all the three Presidencies of India, from the 
year 1765 to the present date;—a work of immense labour, the results 
of which we have teen in abstract, and lament that the publication of 
them has been so long delayed. As our Civil Service tables have 
thus acquired an importance, as well from the use made of them by 
insurance offices, as from the application of the principle to the 


construction of other tables, we have deemed it necessary, now that 


another lustrum of five years has passed since they were framed, to 


republish them, completed to the close of 1936, and to draw attention 
a second time to the method adopted in their construction. We will not 
conceal that a principal motive with us for taking this trouble ix that 
we have discovered some errors in the Tubles of 1532, and therefore 
are anxious to supercede it for practical ase by supplying one 
more accurate. We are glad also toavail ourselves of the opportunity 
to point the attention of public officers and persons of intelligence at 
other Presidencies to the expediency of keeping registers and framing 
similar tables for the different services with which they may be con- 
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nected. Ina very valuable paper drawn up by Mr. Garerrra Davina 
for the Bombay Civil Fund, a form of register is given, which, if duly 
kept, will afford the means of constructing uccurate tables for any 
purposes framed precisely upon our principle, and this tabie may be 
adopted for a regiment or for any number of persons circumstanced 
alike—that is, when in a condition to yield a fair avernge of casualties, 

just as well as for a service constituted like the Civil Services: of the 
different Presidencies. The only thing to be attended to is, that in 
like manner as a separate page in the service registers ought to be 
set apart for the nominations of Civil Servants for each year, because, 
forf acility of computation, we assume them to be of persons of the 
same average age, 80 4 Separate page must be assigned to persona of 
the same age when the register is formed for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the risks of life amongst persons promiscuously selected, and not 
of uniform or nearly corresponding ages. 

As it is of importance that this should be well understood, and 
becnuse we wish to inculcate the expediency of framing tables of the 
same kind not only for his Majesty's and for the Native regiments, 
bot likewise for the natives of cities and towns in different parts of 
India, we shall devote a few words toa little further explanation of the 
Tegisters we recommend to be kept. The following is the form into 
which any number of names upon which it is desired to obtain life 
results of any kind may be entered, taking care only, as before pointed 
out, that those entered in the same page are always of the same age 
at the time of firet registry. 





Page 14. 
Age 23, Istyear, tnd, ard. 4th. Sth. 6th. 7th. Ath. gthe 10th. de, 


Now. ies Seicalved names of oditiend ene: enact in the first 

jaskgipearetageten into the country atthe age of 23, though 

oe, one of them came, perhaps in a different year, still the register 

| F aS Many years as it may extend in respect to these persons, 
* Discharged. + Returaed to England. 
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giving in each the fact of the individual having outlived that year or 
not, or any other circumstance or event, must afford the means of 
computing the different accidents of life for every age that may be 
reached by the persons 20 registered, and the results of one page may 
be combined with those of any other by adding the sum at the bottom 
of the page to the proper column with reference to age of such other 
page, and by taking out of the whole the number of deaths or of mar- 
ringes or of the births of children, male or female, or of any other ac- 
cident of life that may be recorded in the column to compare with the 
sum of the lives of the age in both pages or of as many pages as may 
be brought into the computation, 

We presume that every insurance office keeps registers framed upon 
this principle, but we wish to see them extended to the Army and 
likewise to some thousands of natives in towns and in the interior, 
with a view to obtaining the materials for computing the risks and 
accidents of life amongst these classes at different ages, in respect to 
which we are at present without any matérials for framing a table or 
estimate of any kind. 

- The tubles given in Captain Hanperson’s article upon the subject 
of the value of life im India, published in the last volume of the 
Researches of the Asiatic Society, though framed with great labour, 
are defective in this point™. They afford general averages of the value 


of life amongst certain classes, but not of the value of life at each year 
of age, which is a most essential circumstance ; and for insurance offices 


or for institutions which deal in annuities, the risks with reference to 
age are the main and most important, if not the only, matter for 
consideration. | 

It is to be observed that it will not be possible to frame registers 
retrospectively for any class of person®, unless from peculiar circam- 
stances a given number of names with the age of each individual can 
be entered for any specific past dete, and these can be followed out 
in all their circumstances to the date of the formation of the regis- 
ters. ‘This is the principle upon which the previous and present 
tables have been framed for the Bengal Civil Service, and upon which 
each year to the different services being fixed and known, and the 

® Capt. DeHavinann’s tables for the Madras ermy are a5 exception to this 
remark, as they arc framed by years of service amour principle, but the results of 
the first years of the series give ratios of deaths for those years which cast a 
doubt on the accuracy of the whole table. Mr, Goapon's army table is of too 
old a date to be useful. 
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power existing of tracing almost every nominee, the registers have 
been made up for past years as completely and accurately as if the 
nominees of the present year were to be followed prospectively through 
their career of service to the time of their deaths or retirements. The 
same principle may perhaps be adopted in framing regimental. regis- 
ters .retrospectively, for privates .and. non-commissioned officers, 
because each individual can similarly be traced, and his age at the 
time of enlistment or of arrival in India will be on the regimental 
rolls; but no materials will be any where forthcoming from which to. 
do the same for any class of natives, unless it be for the tenants of 
the different jails during the period of their confinement for debt or 
under criminal sentences, . 
Having premised the above remarks on the general applicability of 
the method of computation adopted for ascertainment of the riska of 
~ Wife amongst Bengal Civil Servants, it remains to give the amended 
table, framed from the registers prepared in the Secretary's office at 
Calcutta for the Bengal Service from 1790 to 1836. The number of 
individuals. of the class whose names are registered, and wha have 
given to our table a first year of life, is now very nearly 1000*, and 
the average of the first five years is consequently framed on a total 
of 4525 lives. To the end of the 20th year the number of annual 
lives now exceeds 300, and the five years’ averages are upon numbers 
exceeding two thousand; the yearly numbers diminish to 100 at the 
end of the 20th year, only affording for the five years’ average of that 
period of life as many as 660 lives, For the Succeeding five years 
the average is reduced to actual casualties upon 299 lives, and after 
that the numbers are too small to afford any data that cun be relied 
To the corrected estimate now given of the riske of life in the 
Bengal Civil. Service, we have added a column for retirements, in or- 
der that the curious jn Europe may build ingenious speculations 
thereupon. It is mortifying to observe that the total number of these 


© The registered nominations are 1003, but this includes the pominees of 1936 
who hare not yet given us o first year of life. The following test of the accura. 
ey of cor table may be satisfactory. | = 
Nominees from 1790 to Slat Dee, 1836, ee ee ea 1003. 
Breathe of tablity. 10s iss ons cheneeesiursecdst sees vest corse S35... 
Deaths in year of nomination, not included in the table,....... | 
“Wetiremente ti in table, foo... sce cel ee eese cee ay 520 


: Remains on the Civil List Ist January, 1537, deducting the 
(China Servants, ee oe ee ee ee ff tt tt pe ke ae os he 433 
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does not equal one half of the deaths, but this statement we would re- 
mark is not framed to show the chance an individual entering the Ben- 
gal Civil Service has of retiring with a fortune. For the exhibition of 
that result a very different table must be prepared, framed on the 
principle of following out the nominations of those particular years of 
which all the nominees are expended by death or retirement, There 

are four years in this predicament, the results of which give the fol- 

lowing ratios of deaths to retirements. 























oes os SE ot ae ee aoe 
Deaths. } Retirements. 
Nominations. Before In or after | Before In or after 
S0th year. goth year. Oth 20th year. 
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iv 610 & 5 
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From this it would appear that out of ninety-five Bengal nomina- 
tions the deaths are 51, or more than half; the retirements ore 
44, of which 15 occurring before the 20th year cannot be considered 
as retirements with fortunes made in India. Twenty-nine, however, out 
of 93, or somewhat less than one-third, is the proportion of retirements 
with fortune afforded by the results of these four years. 

‘To return) however, to the life tables: we have not thought it worth 
while to publish on this occasion the extended tables in which the 
results of ench individual year have been combined for the formation 
of the corrected general result now exhibited. . These exist together 
with elaborate registers with the name of every Bengal Civil Servant 
inscribed ready to be referred to by any person desirous of looking 
further into the detail. We explained fully inthe article of July, 1832, 
the method we bad followed in extracting and combining these 4 
results, and it would be an unnecessary repetition therefore to follow 
the process of computation again through each of the stages. We 
conclude with expressing our desire that the present table may super-— 
cede altogether Table [1I. of the article of July, 1832, and we vouch for 
its siperior and, we believe, perfect accuracy. The quinquennial 
percentage is carried only to the thirteenth year of residence or 49th 
of life. ‘The resalts of the remaining years are gathered into our per- 
centage for the whole. 
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Amended Table for shewing the risks of life in the Bengal Civil Service, 
Sounded on the actual casualties upon the nominations made fo that 
Service from 1790 fo 1836, the first year being computed from the 
ss ld a ae enc 
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11.—4 Grammar of the Sindhi language, dedicated to the Right Honor- 
able Sir Ronunt Guant, Governor of Bombay. By W.H. Warnes, 
Esq. 

It has been often paradoxically asserted, that those who have the 
most to do, contrive also to have the most leisure. The maxim will 
admit of as easy illustration in India as elsewhere, and may be support- 
ed by the highest examples, if it be conceded that the office of Secretary, 
or Minister, to an Indian Government requires a full allotment of time, 
an ample share of mental and mechanical exertion ; for the Seere- 
tariat of either Presidency may be regarded as the fountain head of 
authorship on all Indian subjects, literary, political or historical, We 
need not recapitulate digests of law, Hindu and Musulmén ; narratives 
of campaigns ; schemes of fiscal administration, which may naturally 
enough emanate from such sources ; but in pure literature, editorship 
of oriental publications, and translations therefrom, our Secretaries 
have ever occupied the foremost rank. 

The present production of the Chief Secretary at Bombay is only a 
fresh instance of the talent and industry which in India is sure to 
win the reward of high appointment ; but it is deserving of more than 
usual encomium, being a work of sheer labour and troublesome 
compilation, unsweetened with the astociations of the annalist 
depicting events on which the fate of empires rested ;—unenlivened 
by the ingenuities of antiquarian speculation or the romance of 
mythologic fiction. His has been a dry labour of utility, not of love, 
‘to facilitate the intercourse of Europeans with the inhabitants of 
Sindh and the adventurous merchants of Shikdrpur and Mulfda.” It 
is a sequel to the famous Indus-navigation treaty ;—one better caleu- 
lated to effect a mutual understanding than the diplomatist’s negocia- 
tion with its uncompromising tariff! That it serves as a faithful 
interpreter, we have at this moment the best testimony to offer in 
a letter from an officer now travelling on the Jndus, who says, “ The 
Sindhi grammar does not contain a mistake, and I have never found 
myself at a loss, with a knowledge of its contents.” Tt may seem 


extraordinary that such a work should have been wholly compiled at 
a distance from, and by one who has, we believe, never visited, the 
country; but this is explained by the constant resort of the Sindhis to 
Bombay, where for the last 20 or 30 years at Jeast 10,000 persons, the 
greater part of the population of Tafta, have become domiciled, speak- 
ing and writing their own tongue. 

The Sindhi language is spoken “through the whole province of 
Sindh, and is said to be understood as far north as the territories of 
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Bawa'wat Kuds, the Derdjdt, and Miiltén ; it prevails westward in 
Cuteh-Gandava, Shdl, Mastiing and Pishin ; exstward in Cutch it is 
epoken with some slight variations in formation and accent." 

May we not venture to extend these boundaries, if not of the precise 
idiom, at least of the connected dialects of the Sindhi language ?— 
Have not the words SindAi and Hindi a common origin, the permuta- 
tion of the 4 and s being nothing more in fact than the same difference 
of dialect which is preserved to this in the twin names of the river, 
Sinde and Indus? This at least is one of the most plausible theories 
of the origin of the name of [udia, and it is sapported by innumerable 
examples of Zend and Persian words, in which the aspirate has tuken 
the place of the Sanscrit sibilant. 

The commercial celebrity of the Hindus in all ages attaches with 
undiminished force to the Sindh and Marwdr merchunt of the present 
day. They have their branch Aothts not only throughout Upper India, 
but in Celcutta, Bombay, and wherever commerce is active: Theirs 
may be said to be the very language and archetype of hoondee circu- 
lation—the monopoly of banking business throughout the country. 
“The adventurous nations of Shikdrpur and Miltdn are spread in 
colonies throughout the whole of the extensive provinces of Central 
Asia, and form the chief medium for commercial transactions in those 
countries. They are to be found in Rwssia, at Astrakhiin, through 
Baluchistidn and Seistda, as well as at Hirdit, and Boekhara : they pos- 
sess political influence occasionally with the chiefs of those countries, 
from their command of capital, and their frequently taking farms of 
the revenues. Travellers starting from Shikdrper or Miiltdn (add 
Bombay, Caicuita, or Bengres) might from them obtain bills of exchange 
on Russia, Persia, Khordsda, and Central Asia.”" 

The neighbouring province of Gujerat is equally celebrated for its 
early commercial enterprize. We learn from Hautrow, that the 
numerous tribes of danyas, named banyans by the English, are indi- 
genous to this part of India, whence they have travelled to all parts 
of the continent, and formed settlements, “ where their descendants 
continue to speak and write the Gujerdti tongue, which may be pro- 
nounced the grand mercantile language of Indian marts*,"" 

For the foreign commerce of India the mouths of the Jndus pro- 
bably held long precedence to Gujerat, Cambay, and Baroach, the 
Borugaza of Anwian, which, more distant from Arabia and the Persian 
Gulph, would require a more advanced knowledge and boldness of 

navi : tion. Indeed it is a curious fact, that Patala, the seaport on 
“) 0 8) 4 © Hasuarow's Hindostan, I. 612. 
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the Indus, still famous in Atexannen’s time, should no longer be 
mentioned by the author of the Periplus, in whose time Minegara 
(Mahd Nagar ?) had become the capital of the country. 

Pataia, in further support of our argument that Sindh was one 
focus of Indian civilization and colonization, is accounted by the 
Hindus the seat of government of the very founder of the Solar races, 
the Rajpits of modern India ; Mr. Ceoma Kénis extracts the fol- 
lowing particulars regarding it from the Tibetan authorities. 

* Potala or Potalaka (Tib, m QF gru-Adsin, or vulgo dru-dsin, 
boat-receiver, o haven or port) is the name of an ancient city at the 
mouth of the Indus river, the residence of Ixwixv and his descen- 
dants of the Suryavamsa, Four young princes (who afterwards were 
surnamed Sua’xxa) being banished from that city by their father, 
took refuge in Kosala on the banks of the Bhagirathi river (in the 
modern province of Nohilkhand) and built the city of Capifavasia. 
The residence of the Dalai Lama at Lessa (built about the middle of 
the 12th century) is likewise called Potala, y-mrcy, because Cuen- 
REZIK (BAe Lar aay) the patron of the Tibetians, the spiritual son 
of Aurrdnua, is said to have resided at Potala in amcient India, and 
to have visited Tibed from that place*.” 

The Sindhian origin of the Rajpit tribes derives no inconsiderable 
support from the evidence of the grammar and vocabulary before 
us. Here we find the mass of the language (excluding of course the 
Persian infusion) merely a little different in spelling and inflexion from 
the Brijbhdkd or pure Hindi of Upper India ; while there is a strong ar- 
_gument that the SindAf is the elder of the two, in the more regular and 
elaborate inflexions of its cases and tenses; nnd particularly in the 
complete conjugation of the auxiliary verbs Auwan and éhiyan, to be, 
of which, in the Hinol, we find but a single tense of the latter}, and a 
few tenses and a present and past participle of the former, extant. 
Although we cannot attempt to enter upon a critical examination of 
the grammar, which would indeed require a knowlege of Sanskrit, and 
“perhaps Zend in addition to the vernacular, we. feel it impossible to 
resist inserting these two verbs, as well for the important part they 
enact in modern dialects, as for the philological interest of these almost 

universal auxilinries, particularly in regard to the pronominal affixes, 
elsewhere become nearly obsolete. The infinitives, like the Persian 
und Sanskrit, terminate in cr. i 
* Csoma’s MSS. Seethe Observations of M. Buaxovr in the preceding nom- 
ber, page 291. 
+ Or rather, none ot all in the Mindi; for thd thd (Mi belong to the Hiadu- 
Hidal or Urdu. 
az 
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Conjugation of the Sindhi auxiliary verbs, to be. 
Infinitive. Ho-wan (Sanskrit root 4:) 
Indicative, 5. 1. den éhiyan 
lst Present, 2. Tom bin 
Po. dain th 
we tia obive., 
o. Ai shin 
1.. Huw:nst,ho 
‘uen-t,ho 


I am. Caret 


: 
REE 


a ieLe 
<-a-a: 
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ick 
err 


i age Meg 
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Let Imperfect.S. 1. m. Hos . fem. Huls m. T,he . 
2. ‘Ho,en Hoo T,he thr i 
P.1, Hea sun Han ES py cal 
a ! i | Ti d fat oe J f i 
at Hayun Heche si 


ua T he t hive, 

(m. Plural Hund) 
i a. Thi 

3. Thiyo. 

P. 1. 


2. Lhiya 
a. Uhiva 

s. 1. Thiyo éhiyin 
2, ——iheo 


ya sun 


P. } Thiy thi 

+ 1. Thiyé #hiyan 
2. ——shiyo 
a. ——shin 

5S. 1. Ty hyo hos. 
7 horn 

2. ——ho 

P. L. Thiyé hasan 
2, —hoai 


Pluperfect. Caret. 
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In a similar manner ia conjugated Wanjan (H. jana) to go, used as 
the auxiliary of the passive of other verbs: wendo, going—wayo (H. 


gayd) gone: wanj-tea, go thou, 
The personal pronouns awan, fia, and their plurals asin, tawin, ap- 


proach nearly to the Sanskrit aham, fiwam; asmin, yusman (obj.) : but 
for the third personal pronouns, as in Mindi, the demonstratives he 


and Au (H. yiA and wad) are employed, in lieu of the SanskritseA, su, 
tat ; in bhdka, sing. 8, ar ; plur. #, frv. In the declensions of nouns 
we miss the ka-ke-&¢ to which Tiatur's soldiery professed such an abhor- 
rence, but it is merely softened into jo-jéji ja. Of these, however, we 
find traces in the Hindi pronominal inflexions mujhe, tujhe, which seem 
to be identical with mua-jo and to-jo of the Sindhi. This atfix may be 
the adjectival or possessive @ ya of the Sanskrit : and analogies of both 
might be pointed out in Greek, as in the nearly synonimous Bare 


and Barreca, Que example of declension will suffice :— 
ie Milirs, fi FLL. 


Singular. Plural, 
Nom hee Voe. Aires a man, oh man. Mira, men, oh men. 
Gen. Miirsa-jo-ji-é-):. Afdrsana-jo, &c. 
Dat Mérsa-k Mdreana-khe. 
Abl. Mrsa-khon. Marsana-khon. 


When the nominative ends in the vowel o the plural isin d; the 
feminine takes um in the pural, as zd! u woman, zdlun. 

We do not quarrel with the author for romanizing his grammar, os it 

is principally intended for European students ; but we are inclined to 
ayia the employment of the Persian alphabet in conjunction with the 
Roman rather than the Nagari, which would certainly conform with 
more {ncility to the palatials, dentals, and aspirates of the Indian 
family : qect fami =f expresses more elegantly as well as more 
precisely, BuchAri billi khon (from a bad cat) than 54S ier ree. 

It is a curious circumstance that most of the masculine “substantives 
and adjectives terminate in 6; a peculiarity also remarked in the Zend 
language, and strikingly exemplified on all the legends of our Bactrian 
and Indo-Scythic coins, whether in the Greck or in the Peblevi charag- 
ter. The extensive vocabulary attached to the grammar may there- 
fore perhaps prove of use in decyphering these ancient relics; t | 
more might be expected from a scrutiny of the language of the 
soi-disantdescendants of the Kaidsian in the Kohistdn. We recom- 
mend M. Massow to collect vocabularies from these people and from 
the SidAposhes, 

One of the most singular anomalies of the Sind’é language, is the 
arrangement of its alphabet, which differs totally from the perfect 
classification followed throughout the peninsula. The author makes 

222 
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no remarks on the subject further than that “ with one or two excep- — 
tions the letters are merely represented by ciphers, combinations of 
numbers, and fractional parts: for example 1|\ (}ths) for a; 8 (4) for 
ch; &e. &e. 1” 

Having on a former occasion noticed the singular application of the 
Arabic numerals to the alphabet of the Maldive islands, we were strock 
with the apparent similarity of the process here pointed oat at the 
opposite extremity of India; but a closer examination removed most 
of the analogy by shewing that the Sindhf and Mdltané letters, although — 
strikingly similar in form to the common numerals, were all deducible 
from the elements of the ordinary Deva-Nagari symbols, and that they 
are, in fact, but one step removed from the Mérwdrf and Mehajani of 
our mercantile class. This we have endeavoured to shew in the ac- 
companying lithographic table (XXII.) (being always happy to add to 
our catalogue of Indian alphabets !). The Marwari (which does not 
differ essentially from the Bendrasf) we have added on the authority of 
gomAshtas residing in Calewlla; but it must be remembered that these 
written characters are peculiar to the mercantile class, and that the > 
learned of Mdrwdr and Sindh, as of other places, use the Dewa-Nagari 
forms. As to the arrangement of their alphabet given by our author on 
the authority of merchants, it seems to be nothing more nor lets than 
a couple of memoria-technica lines contrived to comprehend the whole 
of the letters combined with their most usual vowel sounds ; so that in 
ordinary writing the merchants may dispense with the application of 
the mdtras or vowel-marks, The inconvenience of this omission is not 
much felt in the limited scope of mercantile correspondence, and in 
the drafting of hoondees, where the same sentences are constantly 
repeated. Indeed the first memorial line of the Sindhé and Multdnt 
alphabets, 

GHVBHATITTUT Tee, 
pronounced, Puja’ saldmats howen ghani Bhai Tek Chand, (with vowels) ~ 
generally forms the opening (mutate nomine) of every mehajan's epis-— 
‘tle, as may be seen in the example given by our author®. It may be 
translated “* Praver (or 1 pray) that health may be abundant to brother 
Ték Chand." The continuation is as follows : 

STC AUT eTTATSeIITsY =. 
‘pronounced, chha ba randth rde rh gajan Khatri pha dhaiit. 
















© "The meaning of the specimen of hoondee endorsement lithographed at the foot of 
he plate is “one half (being) rupees twenty-five, double fifty, to be paid im full." - 

| 4 We have ventured to alter one or two of the letters conjecturally, which in the 
lithographed plate copied fro the grammar, are repeated, while those we have subst= 
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This second line has probably « meaning also, but not « single 
word of it can be found in the vocabulary; mor can the natives be 
persuaded to divulge it, whether from superstitious prejudice or from 
ignorance ; it may be merely a nonsense verse embodying the rest af 
the letters. Cuaneana’ta Rat sounds like aname or title. 

The Mdrwdrf alphabet contains two poetical lines almost as unin- 
telligible as those of Sindh. As written by our informant a goméshta 
in one of the banking houses, and lithographed in Plate XXIL. with the 
vowel marks; they abound in errors, nor could we obtain from him any 
inkling of their meaning. By dint of persevering inquiry, and aided 
by the Hindi and the Sanskrit dictionaries, we have restored what 
seems to be the right reading of the text as follows : 

rat Vas! SATS BIH Are BA WS 
we Ys 2S ea Va ea wo 
or in Roman characters, (differing from the version in the Plate,) 
Sri détd dhanko sabhdw, bdia moh khaga ghataag. 
A'i pitha, jar dhays; Uchori, chattan jhopang. 
which, translated ns literally as the idiom will allow, is 

« Charity (1) of riches is the natural fruit; to me boy, oh god, (2) may it be #9. 

Heading attained, ignorance u dispelled (3); by guod enunciation (4), wisdom (5) 
instantly (6), (is attained.” 

(1.) Strat masculine, a charitable man. war to wealth, Swi 


is natural, (2.) 4, the sun, a deity, (Witson's Dict.) might lead 
to the supposition that the couplet was invented while the people were 
sun-worshippers! #2 ghateng, may it happen. (3) wat from erat 
to break down, destroy. (4) weet for Gare pronunciation, utterance. 
(5) wee a corruption from 9am intelligence, wisdom. (6) wa 
synonymous with YT jAap, instantaneously. 

At the bottom of the same plate we have inserted the SindAé al- 
phalet as written by their gomishtas in Culcufta; because some 
of the letters vary from the Bombay form; and both differ some- 
what from a genuine Sindhi alphabet procured by Lieut. Lumen at 
Mithydat on the Indus, which we did not receive in time to insert in 
the plate. The principal variations are in the aspirated letters kh, 
gh, ph, and A; j and y are expressed by the same character, which is 
formed us number 2 of the Mdltdnf alphabet. The letter & is also 
expressed by & which accounts for ite absence in the memorial line. 

Our author notices the curious custom of affixing certain numbers, 
eel or 744; and XI or 14 to the commencement of all hoondees and 
written documents, os not yet satisfactorily explained. Our readers 
tuted are there omitted. We have been guided in doing #0 by the analogy of the forms 
of the betters to the Nagar elements. 
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will remember the rather whimsical definition of the first of the two 
symbols by Col. Ton, from a traditionary record of the 745 maunds of 
zindrs taken from the necks of the slaughtered Rajputs at Axouns 
sack of Chitor*, But, to say nothing of the far too modern date of 
introduction thus argued, and of its inapplicability to countries beyond 
the desert; a more general and simple origin may be traced for it in 
the mysterious invocation ‘ai Om, prefixed by the orthodox to all docu- 
ments. In the inscriptions published in Plates VII. and XVII. this 
word is written 031) which differs little from the ew|| above. The 
trigue symbol is often represented by { alone, which with the proso- 
dial mark |) would be read as“ one and o half.” 

But we are devoting too much space to a subject of minor import- 
ance: nor is the alphabet new; for we find the type (at least of the 
Miiltdné wlphabet), have been long since cut and used at the Serampore 
press. We cannot conclude without making known a promise of a 
valuable addition to Mr. Warner's labours by Lieut. Leecn, in the 
sheye of a Balochy, and Bariéui vocabulary. We shall soon thus have 
at our command all the cognate dialects of India to place in the hands 
of sume future giant philologist who may undertake to unravel the 
tangled skein, and shew which are the primitive tongues of the abori- 
gines of our bills and plains, and whence and when came the infusions 
of foreign vocables which now predominate in Indian speech. 

J. FP. 





IV.—On additional fossil species of the order Quannumana from the 
 Bewdiik Hills. By H. Fauconsa, Esg. M. D., and Captain P.T. 
- Cavutier. 

In the November number of the Journal, vol. 5, p. 739, Messra- 
Baxen and Dusanp have announced, in the discovery of a quadra- 
manous animal, one of the most interesting results that has followed on 
the rescarches into the fossil remains of the Sewifik Hills. The specimen 
which they have figured and described comprises the right half of the 
upper jaw, with the series of molars complete ; and they infer that it 
belonged to a very large species. In the course of last rains we 


US passion Ue banker's Letion th Rijanthiin {it a the strongest of coals, for “the 


a bo of the laughter of Chitor’ is thereby invoked on all who violate a letter under es 
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detected in our collection an astragalus, which we referred to a 
quadramanous animal. The specimen ig an entire bone, free from any 
matrix and in a fine state of preservation from having been partly mine- 
rulized with hydrate of iron. It corresponds exactly in size with the 
astragalus of the Semnopitiecus Entellus or Langoor, and the details of 
form are so much alike in both, that mensurement by the callipers was 
required to ascertain the points of difference. We have forwarded 
the specimen with a notice to the Geological Society of London, alter 
Keeping it some months in reserve, having been diffident about resting 
the firet announcement of fossil Quadrumona on ony thing less 
decisive than the cranium or teeth. 

This asfragalus in conjunction with Messrs. Baxer and Denann’s 
specimen, satisfied us of the existence of at Jeast two distinct fossil 
Quadrwmana in the Sewalik Hills. We have lately become possessed 
of several fragments, more or less perfect, belonging to the lower jaws 
of two species, both smaller than Messrs. Baxur and Dorano’s 
foasil. ‘These we shall now proceed to notice. 
~The principal specimen is represented in fig, |. It consists of both 
sides of the lower jaw; a great portion of the right balf is entire with 
the whole series of molars ; the left half is broken off to the rear of the 
antepenultimate molar. The two middle incisors are present, and 
also the left canine broken across at its upper third, The right canine 
and the lateral incisors had dropt out leaving but the alveoli. The 
molara of the left side are destroyed down to the level of the jaw. 
The right ramus is wanting in more than half its width, together with 
the articulating and coronoid processes, and a portion of the margin 
at the angle of the jaw is gone. The specimen is a black fossil, and 
strongly ferraginous ; the specific gravity about 2.70. It was encased” 
in a matrix of hard sandstone, part of which ig still left adhering 
to it. | 

‘The jaw had belonged to an extremely old animal. The last molar 
is worn dawn £0 as to have Jost every trace of its points, and the three 
teeth in advance of it have been reduced to hollowed-out discs,. 
encircled by the external plate of enamel. The muscular hollow on the 
ramus for the insertion of the temporal muscle is very marked, being 
85 inches deep upon a width of .55. | fy gar ied 

The dimensions contrasted with those of the Langoor or Semnopi- 
thecus Entellus and the common Indian monkey or Pithecus Rhesus, 
are aa follow -— | 
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1. Extreme length from the anterior “margin 
of the ramus to the middle incisors, .....- 
2, Extreme length of jow ; (calculated in 


‘ the fossil,) Seek Fae se ee eee ee ee 
3. Height of jaw, under the 2nd molar mea- 
sured to the margin of the alveoll,..++++ «. 
4. Ditto at the rear molars, ...6-+ e005 0800 
5, Depth of epmpbisit, ..-..00eee cree ee ae 
4, Space occupied by the molard,....sss055 
7. Yoterval between the Jat molars,.....-.. 
8. Antero posterior diameter of the canine,.. 
%, Width of jaw behind the chin under the 


wa 
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As in all other tribes of animals in which the species are very nu- 
merous, and closely ullied in organization, it is next to impossible to 
distinguish an individual species in the Quadrumana from a solitary 
bone. In the fossil, too, the effects of age have worn off those marks 
in the teeth, by which an approximation to the subgenus might be 
made. It very closely resembles the Semnopithecus Entellua in form, 
and comparative dimensions generally. The differences observable 
are slight. The symphisis is proportionally a little deeper than in 
Entellus, and the height of the body of the jaw somewhat greater. 
The chin, however, is considerably more compressed laterally under 
the second molar than in the Enfel/us, and the first molar more elong- 


=~ 


‘ated and salient. So much of the canine as remains, has exactly the 
_ game form as in the Entellus, and its proportional size is fully as great. 


As shown by the dimensions, the jaw is much larger than in the full 
grown Enfelluy: in the former the length would have been about 53 
inches, while in the latter it is exactly 4inches. The fossil was a 
species of smaller size than the animal to which the specimen described 
by Messrs. Baxxn and Dvsanp belonged, but Jess so than it exceeds 
the Entellus. 

Our limited means for comparison, restricted to two living species, 
besides the imperfection of the fossil, and the few characters which it 
supplies, do not admit of affirming whether it belongs toan existing or 


extinct species ;but the analogy of the ascertained number of extinct 


“species among the Sewdivk fossil mammalia, makes it more probable 


that this monkey is an extinct one than otherwise. There is no doubt 
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about ite differing specifically from the two Indian species with which 
we have compared it. 

The next specimen is shown in fg. 5. It is o fragment of the 
body of the right side of the lower jaw containing the four rear 
molars, The teeth are beautifully perfect. It had belonged to an 
adult although not an aged animal, the last molar having the points a 
little worn, while the anterior tecth are considerably so. The dimen- 
sious, taken along with age, at once prove that it belonged to a differ- 
ent and smaller species than the fossil first noticed. 

The dimensions are as follow :— 


LL 





Dimensions of the lower Jaw. 











———— 


. Leer raenen 
1. Length of space occupied by the four rear | 


laa | Li? 
_ The length of jaw, therefore, estimated from the space occupied by 


the teeth, would be 4 inches, while in the larger foesil it is 5.3 inches; 
a difference much teo great to be dependent merely on varieties of ont 


epecies. Besides we have another fragment, alto belonging to the 


right side of the lower jaw, and containing the last molar which agrees 
exactly in size with the corresponding tooth in the figured specimen. 
This goes to prove the size to have been constant. The fossil, 
although corresponding precisely in the space occupied by the four 
rear molars with the Enfellus, has less height of jaw. There is fur 
ther a difference in the teeth. In the Enfellus the heel of the rear 
olar is a simple flattened oblique surfaced tubercle, rather Sharp at 


‘the:inside. In the fossil, the heel in both fragments is bifid at the 


inside. |The same strocture is observuble in the heel of the rear molar 
of the common Indian monkey P. rhesus. 1t is therefore probable that 
the fossil wns a Pifhecus also, It was considerably larger, however, 
then the common monkey, and the jaw is more flattened, deeper, and 


-siae and-form indicates the species to have been different. 


It would appear, therefore, that there are three known species of 
foxeil Quedrumena from the Sewelik hills: the first a very large 
species discovered by Mesers. Baca and Dunawn; the second a large 
species also, but smaller than the first, and considerably larger than 
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the Enfefllus; the third, of the size of the Eafellus, and probably a 
Pitheces ; and further that two of the three at least, and most proba- 
bly the third also, belonged to the types of the existing monkeys of 
the old Continent, in having but five molars, and not to the Sapajans 
of America. 

There are at present upwards of 150 described species of existing 
Quadrumana ; and as the three fossil ones all belonged to the larger 
sized monkeys, itis probable that there are several more Sewditk 
species to be discovered. We have some specimens of detached teeth. 
of Jarge size, which we conjucture to be quadrumanous; but their 
detached state make this conjecture extremely doubtful, 

Besides the interest attaching to the first discovery in ee fossil 
state of animals eo nearly approaching man in their orgunizatic 
the Quadrvmana, the fact is more especially istaresteng iat the Sewdlik 
species, from the fossile with which they are associated. The same 
beds or different beds of the same formation, from which the Qua- 
drymana came, have yielded species of the camel and antelope, and the 
Anoplotherium posterogenium, (nob.) : the first two belonging to genera 
which sre now coexistent with man, and the last to a genus charac- 
teristic of the oldest tertiary beds in Europe. The facts yielded by 
the Reptilinn orders ure still more interesting. Two of the fossil 
crocodiles of the Sewaliks are identical, without even ranging into 
varieties, with the Crocodifus iiporcofus and Leptoryachus Gangeticus 
Which now inhabit in countless numbers, the rivera of India ; while the 
Tesfudinata are represented by the Megalochelys Sivafensis (nob.), a 
tortoise of enormous dimensions which holds in its order the same 
rank that the Jguanodon and Megalosourus do among the Seurians. 
This hage reptile (the Megalochelys)—certainly the most remarkable of 
al] the animals which the Sewdliks have yielded—from its size carries 
the imagination back to the wra of gigantic Saurians. We have leg 
bones derived from it, with corresponding fragments of the shell, 
larger than the bones in the [ndian unicorned Rhinoceros ! 

There is, therefore, in the Sewd/fk fossils, a mixture in the same 
formation of the types of all ages, from the existing up to that sd the 
chalk; and all coexistent with Quedrumana. 

P. 5. Since the above remarks were put together, we np ee 
Jed to analyse the character presented by a specimen in our collection 
which we had conjectured to be quadrumanous. The examination proves 
it fo be so incontestibly. ‘The specimen is represented in figs. AB, 

C.of Pl, XVIEL. Itis the extra-alveolar portion of the left canine 
of the upper jaw of a very large species. The identification reats upon 
two vertical facets of wear, one on the anterior surface, the other on the 
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inner and posterior side, and the proof is this. The anterior facet 6 
fins been caused by the habitual abrasion of the upper canine against 
the rear surfince of the lower one, which overlaps it, when the 
jaws are closed or in action. This facet would prove nothing by itself, 
as it is common to all aged animals in the carnivora and other tribes 
in which the upper and lower canines have their sarfaces in contact. 
The second facet ¢ muet have been caused by the wear of the inner 
and rear surface of the canine against the outer eurface of the first molar 
of the lower jaw. But to admit of such contact, this molar must have 
been contiguous with the lower canine, without any blank space inter- 
vening; for if there was not this contiguity the upper canine could 
not touch the lower first molar, and consequently not wear against it. 
Now, this continuity of the ¢eries of molars and canines without a 
Jiasteme or blank interval, is only found, throughout the whole ant- 
mal kingdom®, in man, the Quadrwmana, and the daoplotherium. The 
fossil canine must therefore have belonged to one of these. It were 
needless to point out its difference from the human canine, which does 
not rise above the level of the molars. In all the species of Anoplothe- 
riam described by Covren, the canines, while in a contiguous serics with 
the molars, do not project higher than these, being rudimentary as 
‘in man. Of the Sewdlik species, Aaoplotherium posterogenium, (nob.) 
we have not yet scen the canines; but it is very improbable, and per- 
haps impossible, that the fossil could belong to it. For if this species 
hada salient cunine, it must have been separated from the molars by 
an interval asin the other Pachydermata ; otherwise the jaws would get 
locked by the canines and molars, and the lateral motion required hy 
the structure of the tecth, and its herbivorous habit, would be im- 
practicable ; and if there was this interval, the upper canine could not 
have the posterior facet of wear. The fossil canine must therefore 
have belonged toa quadrumanous animal, This inference is further 
borne ont by the detrition of the fossil exactly corresponding with 
that of the canines of old monkeys. ai 
Length of the fragment of canine, .....+-+++ +" ++ 1.75 Inches. 


Antero-posterior diameter at the base, .....+ «+++ a] ae 
Transverse: ditto, ..06 cs ees eee een see ene 7 —- 
Width of the anterior facet of WEGl, ssseee eh eees & 

The two diameters are greater than those of the canine of the Suma- 


fra Orang-otang described by Dr, Cranxe Apent as having been 7} 
* Cavier Ossemens fossil, tome 3, p. 15. 
t Asiatic Researches, vol. 15, p. 492. 
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feet high, The Cynocephali have large and stout canines, more so. 
comparatively than the other Quadrumana. But to what section of the 
tribe our fossil belonged, we have not a conjecture to offer. We may — 
remark, however, that the tooth is not channelled on three sides at the 
base, asin the Enfellvs. Does the fossil belong ta the same species, Lt 
the jaw discovered by Messrs. Haxwu and Dumaxp. or toa larger one? 
Note. We have sketched Dr. Fauconnr’s highly curious fossil tooth 
in position with the lower jaw of the Sumatran Orang-otang from 
the Society's Museum, in figure C of Pl. XVID. There is a third — 
facet of wear at the lower extremity d which, on reference, we find — 
Dr. Farconzn attributes like c to attrition against the first molar, — 
being observable, he says, in many aged animals. The worn surfaces¢ 
and «d are uniformly polished, and have evidently originated from 
attrition against a tooth; but with regard to the principal facet 4, we 
confess we have a degree of scepticism, which can only be removed hy 
@ certainty that the fossil had been seen extracted from the matrix. 
In the first place, the great extent of the worn surface and its perfect 
flatuess could hardly be caused by attrition against the lower canine 
which should pruducea curvature measured by the length of the jaw as 
Tudius. Inthe next place, the enamel of the tooth is less worn than 
the interior and softer part of the fossil: and thirdly, on examination 
with a magnifier, numerous scratches are visible in divers directions : 
all these indicating that the facet may have been produced om the 
fossil, by grinding it on a file, or some hard flat surface. On shewing 
the fossil to Mapnusupana, the medical pandit of the Hindu College, 
he at once pronounced that the tooth had been ground down to be used 
in medicine, being a sovereicn specific in the native pl opel 
This circumstance need not necessurily affect the question, for it is 
probable that the native druggist would commence his rubbing on the 
natural plane, if any presented itself to his choice: but Dr. Fauconun 
and Capt. Cactier, to whom we have returned the fossil with a com 
munication of our doubts, assure us in reply that the fossil tooth was 
brought in along with a large collection, so that there is every 
improbability of its having been in possession of a native druggist. 
At any rate it i not on the front wear that they so much reat their — 
argument of its origin, as on the posterior abrasion which could on- 
dy happen in the jaw of a quadrumanous animal, In fact they have 
‘recent quadrumana shewing precisely similar wear on a small scale, 
and no other head will dowo. We find only one exception in the 
Be cit ‘s museum, viz. the tapir, whose right upper incisor (or non- 
=— ‘salient canine) falling. between the two lower ones 18 Worn nearly in 
~% | the fashion of the fossil : but it is less elongated.—Ep. - 
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V.—On some new Genera of Raptores, with remarks on the old genera. 
By B. H. Honsson, Esq. 


I have the honor tosubmit, herewith, some original and amended 
generic characters of new forms of Raptores which have been described 
particularly in various numbers of your Journal. who are best 
acquainted with the present state of clussification in regard to the 
Falconide nnd Strigide will, I apprehend, be most ready to make 
allowance for any possible imperfections cleaving to these characters. 

Family Fanconto®, Sub-family Aquinas. Genus Nisaéius, nob. 

Bill short®, at hase as high os broad, distinguished by compression 
without fecbleness, strongly festooned. . Nares large, vertical, elliptic, 
angulated, and wholly lateral in exposure. Wings short, firm ; 5th 
quill longest. Tail long. firm, and square. Tarai elevate, but not 
feeble, wholly féeathered. 

Digits elongated, nervous; the inner fore and the hind highly 
developed. 

Acropodia reticulate with three or four scales mext each talon. 
‘Talons immense, very unequal, strong and acute. Head usually 
crested. 

Types, N. Puicher, No. 680; N. Nipalensis, No. 9; N. Pallidus 
No. 8; N. Grandis, No. 7, nobis. 

Habits, Preys on jungle fowl, partridges, hurea: watches from a 
lofty perch, usually pouncing on its game when near it; sometimes 
pursues with energy on the wing; flight direct; does not seize on the 
wing. Habitat, saul forest, Tarai, and lesser hills. Not migratory; 
aize rather large. Connects the most typical hawks with the most 
typical eagles. Digits and talons pre-eminently raptorial. 

Fatcowix. Genus Baza, nob. 

Bill as in Jerez, but somewhat longer and more compressed before 
the cere. Upper mandible with two long sharp teeth on cither side, 
close to each other and to the book, and directed forwards. Lower 


mandible with three or four smaller tecth correspondent to the above. 


Orbits and lores thickly and softly plamed. Nares transverse, rimi-. 
form, with the cere behind them membranous and free. eg and 
than any digit. Toes cleft and depressed : the laterals subequal; the 
inner longer than the outer; the hind large. Acropodia wholly 

* Short with reference to the aub-fawily : sod 09 of all the generic terms # itn 
sequently employed; for instance, ears small and simple, in reference to sc rf 
ava genus of the sub-fypleal group of Strigide. > ity 
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scaled. Talons sub-equal, acute, wings long, broad-webbed, svb-equal 
to the tail; 3rd quill longest ; notch of the inner web remoter than * 
in Falco or in Jerar. Head creste: : 

Type, Baza Syama*, nob. No, 657. Habitat, lower region of hills; 
size emiall; make robust ; habits Insectivorous, 

Affinities varions with Cymindis, Harpagus, eras and Pernist; Not 
known to Indian faleoners, Station in Vicon's arrangement, at the 
head of the Falconine, between Horpogus and Jeraz, 

STaroip.e, Aberrant group. Sw, 
~ Dise and conch evanescent: ears simple. Sub-family of the eagle 
owls, or 4éoglavcine, nob. + Noe : 

Egrets conspicuous : great size and strength. Sub-diurnal questing. 
Avery strong elongated bill. Eminently raptorial feet, and ample 
gradated wings, equal or nearly so to the medial square tail. 

Genus Hwhida, nob. . 

Bill equa) to the head, basally straightened beyond the cere, 
suddenly hooked, very strong. festooned, with trenchant scarpt tomim, 

Nares ovoid, transverse, partially exposed. Wings sub-equal to the 
tail: 4th and 5th quills sub-equal and longest. Tarsi short, Immense. 
ly stout, thickly plumed. ‘Tows very strong, hirsutely plumose, par- 
tinlly denuded and sealed - the exterior antaronising but mof versa. 
tile. Talons immense, acute, Very unequal; the inner fore conspi- 
cuously largest ; and hind equal to the outer fore. 

Trpe, Hulda Nipalensis, nob. - No. O4}. Habitat, all three regions 
of the hills. Habits subdiurnal and mammalivorous, 

: Genus Cultrungwis, nob. 

- Bill equal to head, straightened as far as the cere, gradually curved 
beyond it, moderately compressed, strong.  Nares elliptic, partially 
exposed. Wings unpectenated, equal to the tail; 4th quill longest. 
Tarsi sub-eclevate, strong, compressed, partially or wholly nude, 
reticulate. Toes long, nervous, compressed, reticulate, with three or 
four scales next each talon; the anterior digits sub-equal ; the hind 
large. Soles of the feet actleated. Talons sub-equal, compressed, 
strong, cultrated belows, | 

* Syama, in Sanskrit, means black-blue, » 

+ should rather ‘1y, affinities with Herpeges and ferar, Analogies with 
Cymindis and Pernis. Our bird is, unquestionably, a Falconine type—which 


Cymindis and Pernia are noi, 
ste: B. The numbers refer to the series of specimens and drawings in 


“5 Unde omen genericum : the strong and nearly eqanl talon are sloped 
from 4 round back or culmen to au inferior edge, which is as sharp as a kmife, and 
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Types, C. Flavipes et C, Nigripes. nob. Nos. 55 and 56. Habitat, 
the lower region of the hills. Habits diurnal and piscivorous. Size 
Jarge. 

Remarks. In my judgment, Hulnia is the equivalent of Aquila, and 
Culirunguis of Pandion, awong the diurnal Raptores, which are, no 
doubt, represented by the nocturnal Raptores in nature, though not 
yet in our systems. Those systems wholly want Strigine sub-family 
answering to the Aquiline. 

The section, therefore, standing at the head of my two genera must 
be underatood as resting on no better authority than my own. It is 
probable that the evanescent character of the dise and conch with the 
absence of the operculum, pelong to the hawk and falcon owls as well 
as to eagle owls; and that the contradistinctive marks of the latter 
must be sought, in their great size, their prolonged but strong bill, 
their formidable legs, feet and talons, their ample gradated wings, and 
their medial and even tails. Allthese marks, not less than the former 
ones, characterise our Huhda and Cultrunguis - whereas our Ninos, 
which is small, and has its bill, wings and tail formed on the 
Falconine model, is yet equally distingushed with Hehda and Cul- 
frunguis, by evanescent diac and conch, and perfectly simple small 
ears, Hence my impression of the very great prevalence of the latter 
characters, which seem to extend over all the aberrant eub-families of 
the Strigide, accompanied by egrets in the eagle owls, but mof s0 in 
she hawk and falcon owls—witness Noctua and Niaor. The presence 
or absence of egrets cannot be taken ae aprimary mark of the aberrant 
group; for to it Hulda and Culerunguts unquestionably belong, and 
both these types are egretted. Whether the egrets even constitute @ 
secondary or eub-family mark of this group, may be doubted: but, at 
present, this would seem to be the case, and in conformity with this 
potion I have inserted egrets as ont of the sub-family marks. There 
ie no uniting accuracy with precision in generic characters, so long. 
as we want family and sub-family characters. How then to charac- 
terise our Ninor ?—a falconine type in its own circle of the Strigide, 
and os expressly equivalent to the lesser insectivorous falcons, a4 
Cultrungwis is to Pandion. When recently defining Ninor I begun 
with, * Dill, disc, conch and feet, as in Noctua,” considering that genus 
__ which is #0 remarkable in the family for its firm plumage and short 
wings as well as for the absence of those pre-eminently Strigine 
is eminently caleulated, with the aid of the spinous sole of the foot, to clutch 
the bodies of fish, No analogy can be more beautiful than that of Culfrunguis 
to Pawdion. 
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characters, the great dice and operculated ears—as a conspicuous 
type. Yet hardly three months elapsed when I received from England 


a systematic work from which Noctwa is wholly expunged! Noclua, 


however, will, 1 think, retain its place, characterised in the aberrant 
group of the owls by short wings and firm plumage, and ‘eading 
through Swrnia to our Ninox, which I believe to be the least Strigine 
bird on record. Let us now attempt to define it, asa genus belong- 
ing to the aberrant group of the Strigide, characterised as before. 

of Genus Ninor, nob. 

Bill short, arched from the hase. Nares round, antcal, apert, 
tumid. General contour with the character of the plumage, extremely 
Faleonine, Wings long, firm, unpectenated, sub-equal to the tail : 
$rd quill longest; Ist and 9nd very moderately gradated. Tail long, 
firm,even. Tarsi plumoee, rather short, Toes niedial, depressed, 
bordered, rigidly hirsute; laterals equal, hind compressed, Head 
smooth, small, and only Strigine in the size and Position of the-eye. 

Type, Ninox Nipalensis, nob, No. 657 
Habitat, central and lower hills. Habits, subdiurnal. and insectivor- 
ous. 

Mr. Swatweox “ppears to have laid undue stress on the egrets of 
the owls, which seem to me but littl more influential than the 
analogous crests of the Falconide. and more especially of the Aquiling. 
Dise and conch evanescent, and ears simple, are the marks of the 
aberrant group, taken as a whole. Egrets, added to great size, ample 
gtadated wings, anda medial even tail, with powerful legs and. feet 
and talons, seem to me the subordinate sizng of the Aciogiaucing or 
aquiline swb-family of that group. Of the Falcoglaucine or sub-family 
¥pifying the Fulconine, the first Glimpse appears to be afforded by our 
Ninox, which. hans quite the Proportions and aspect of many of the 
latter even; and the former but slightly Bradated; and both, in a 
word, adapted for strong flight—would seem to be necessary characters 
of this sub-family, aud they are, at all events, characters emineutly. 
conspicuous in our Ninor. Between the wings of Ninor and those of 
Striz or Otus there is just the same sort of difference us exists between 
the wings of Falco and those of Buteo, or of Mitous—I mean as to 
fuitablences for vigorous flight, and expressly without special reference 
to the technical form of the Wing. eS ees siegpetlp Salen 
_ The following comparative measurements of Baza, a small insecti- 
“Moroes Eslean, and of Ninoz, a small insectivorous Falconine owl, can 

scarcely fail to excite interest. The measures are given in English 
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Total length, * a ee ws 108 
Length of bill, straight, to Bape 2a o of 
Basal height of bill, extreme, — =" es o oF 
Basal width of bill, extreme, = - »» 0 O44 
Hend straight, from gape to occiput, = + o 1} 


- Length of tail, “ 


; Tarsus, from inner salient angle above, to thasole, Oo FF 
Length of central digit, from extreme base to supe- \ 01} 
rior insertion of the talon, = oa vy | 
Length of exterior digit, . 0 OFF 
Length of interior digit, os Jeena 
Length of hind digits -- = a OOF 
Straight length of central talon, ws 0 Oe 
Ditto ditto exterior ditto, w- 0 0% 
Ditto ditto interior ditto, . O 0% 
‘Ditto ditto hind ditto, wo OO 
‘Expanse of wing*, - cas ae 2 54 
Lenath of a closed wing, a wu. 0 04 
Longer diameter of opening of ear, = O04, 
Diameter of the eye, are 0 0; 


Weight of the birds, a ; 74 0. 


0.0. 
oot 
0 Ors 
2 44 

o oh 

0 04 
0 Oy 
74 om. 


To render this singular parallelism complete, T may add, that both 
birds are mature males of their respective species ; that the females are 


acarcely larger and not at all different in aspect ; 


that both are emi- 


nently conspicaous for the insessorial character of their feet, the digits 


of which are cleft to 
bordered; the anterior laterals of equal strength 
central of the same thickness, and of very moderate exces 


their origins, the soles quite flat and somewhat 
and #ize, and the 
of length. 


Wings and tail could not, in & Strigine bird, be more Falconine than 
those of Niaor ; and hence these organs are almost precisely similar, 


though a Falconine bird, deviates widely from the restricted or 


material differences 


proportion, to the same organs in Basa, which, 


at. 


“are the inferior strength of the thumb with its talon, and the superior 


size of the eye. in Ninor—both differences eminently interesting, 
distinctly referable to 
ive habits and exigencies of the two families of the nocturnal 


auch as none are more universally and 


the 
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Mr. Swarnson, in treating of the Falconide and Strigide, has seen 
perpetual reason to deplore the errors of systematic works. ' 

In truth, it is hardly too much to say that the majority of recorded 
Species are no epecies at all: and the majonty of recorded genera 
insufficient or inaccurate. it <tee 

‘The old species, described by color only, and when classification 
Was in its infancy, cannot now be really appreciated except by personal 
examination. Norcan any words of condemnation be too strong for 
the modern practice of inserting these species, without such examina- 
tion, under the strict subdivisions elaborated by recent science, 

Such insertion must be made haphazard, and nothing is more 
common than to find one species registered in half a dozen. genera, 
none of which suit it, or, if so, only by accident! |For systematic 
writers now to rely on dried skins, is sufficiently objectionable: but 
their reliance on the old book descriptions is perfectly monstrous, 

Mr. Swainsox—clarum et venerabile nomen—has acknowledged with 
unusual explicitness that the examination of fresh subjects is, very 
generally, an indispensable condition of accuracy, and that, for all 
the higher purposes of science, an acquaintance with Aabifs, as well 
as with structure, is required. Will it, then, be credited that, with 
almost all our recorded species calling for revision, and with our 
classification labouring, in vain, to advance per rodcm indigestamque 
molem specierum, there is no sense on the part of £uological associa- 
tions at home of the-necessity of any thing more than the collection 
of dried skins? 

Such, however, is the fact; upon which I forbear, at present, from 
any comments, returnmg gladly to Mr. Swainsoxn—whom any one 
would be proud to assist, if able; and, as I have some little pructical 
experience of raptorial birds, and of the value of the generic charac- 
ters assigned to them in books, I shall indicate what I conceive to 
be the diagnostics of some received genera. 

Aquitinas, Genus Pandion. ; 

Bill and head compressed. Gape narrow. Bill moderate, extremely 
rounded on the ridge, highly festooned ; tomiz scarpt and very 
trenchant. Brow not salient. Lores and cere almost nude. Nares 
rimiform, subtransverse, with the cere behind them membranous 
and free, Legs and feet spiculated, strong, compressed, nude; and 
reticulate. Toes nervous, cleft; the outer versatile with oblique grasp ; 
the hind, very mobile. Talons highly faleated, nearly equal, compress- 
Founded below. Wings exceedingly long, surpassing the tail ; ard 


quill longest. Instances, P. Valgaris, P. Indicus nob. No. 715... 
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Hatiartes. Sub-genus of Pandion ? veil 3% 

Contradistinguished by a long bill, much more compressed on: the 
ridge; by shorter, rounder wings, never surpassing and seldom equal- 
ing the tail, and which huve the 4th and 5th quills b-equal and long- 
est ; by wide, transverse nares of irregular form 5 by scaled tarsi aod 
toes, in which moreover the spinous aculcation of Pandion is less de- 
veloped, and the exterior and hind toes are jess mobile; and, lastly, 
by talons less compreseed and less rounded below—sometimes squar- 


Types. Halietus Ichthyaetus Horsfeldit, Plumbeus et Albipes, nob 
Nos. 10 and 3. 

The bill of Hulietus is always longer and sharper on the culmen 
than in Pandion; bat in some” epecies, its cutting edge is as highly 
festooned as in Pandion ; ‘7 others, it is as level as in Aquila: in some 
again the wings are considerably shorter than the tail; in others, 
equal to it. 

Instances of the former peculiarities, Tehthyatus et Plombeus ; of the 
latter, Albipes.  Halietus is further distinguished from Pandion by a 
nude: salient brow: but both genera ure alike remarkable for the 
compression of the bill and héad, as compared with Aguila, and also 
for the smallness of the gape- 

» The very long unfestooned bill of Albipes is accompanied by a wider 
gape, by wings equal to the til, by great size, and by talons perfectly 

If Ichthyetus, then, be the type of Haliatus—and no doubt it is— 
then Albipes ie a separate type bearing the same relation to Aquila, aa 
Tehthyetus to Pandioa, and connecting Aquila, throagh Halietus,. with 
Pandion, This type 1 have provisionally named Cuncuma, “from its 
native nome. [tis a fisher, but mo exclusively so ; and is remarkable, 
like the bird of Washiagion, for its theftuous propensities*. . 

Pandion is the king of fishers, and a more beautiful instance af the 
adaptation of structure to habits than this genus exhibits, ia not to be 
be 





found in the whole circle of ornithology. The rimiform mares ma 

® | make no allusion to birds which Tam not personally familiar with ;bat T 
suspect that the American bird adverted to has 4 very strict resemblance to our 
Albiper, © resemblance including habits, size, and structure.” Uy this’ be the 
case, it may be ranged by the wide of Albipes under the sub-genus Cunewma, of 
which the following are the characters. Bill long and void of festoon. Wings 
equal to vhs tail. "Taluns squared below. Size very great. There isa beautiful 
gradation of characters in theee sub-genera, ond o correspondent modification of 
manners, by means of which the type of the Gshiog eagles is linked with the type 
ef the mammalivorous eagles. Laine 

3 a2 
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closed by the lax membrane behind them so as to exclude the water: 
the compressed, spiculnted, free toes, of which the outer fore may be 
turned quite back, and the hind almost forward, aided by the coms 
pressed cylindric and highly curved talons, are the very weapons to 
take fish with; whilst the immense wings enable the bird to quit his 
own element with impunity, and to bear off, fromthe bosom of the 
waters, fish of far greater weight than himeelf. Falcons trained to 
duck-honting dare not suffer the water to touch their plumage, always 
quitting their grasp if the quarry can near it in the struggle. But 
Penidion will plunge dauntlessly into the deep, and will strike fish so 
large that they sometimes carry him onder and destroy him, though 
he has nothing to forbear froma fish twice his own weight. In India 
the birds of this genus are not migratory: they breed im lofty trees 
overhanging large Inkes, laying their eggs in April, May; and rearing 
two young, which usually quit the nest in June, July. | The white- 
footed Cuncum (Halietus Albipes) (which 1s a vastly larger bird) 
frequently robs the Indian Pendion of his spoil, just as the white, 
headed species of the West does the Pandion of that region. Those 
‘who have classed the Brahmani Cheel of India (Halietus Pondicerianus) 
witht ‘the fishing eagics, may be safely said to know as little of the 
“ ture, as of the habits of that paltry Milvine bird; or else of the 
group with which they have associated it. True, Pandicerianws has 
a festooned bill*: but its feet are those of Buren or of Milvus, without 
‘a trace of the peculiar structure of those organs in the piseatory 
eagles. [ts chief food is insects, and its manner of questing similar 
to that of Cirews. It feeds freely on dead fish and on other carrion in 
winter. 





STRIGIDE. 
‘eidypical group. Dise and conch immense. Ears large and siembaaies) 
‘Sub-genus Srriz. 
- Bill longer than the head, straightened, shallow, feeble, with the 


* The armed bill, however, insisted on as a pre-eminent mark of the Rapteres, 
has as much reference to insectivorowe habits as to more noble ones, And 
whenever the tooth or festoon of the bill is, however higuly developed, rather 
sharp than strong, inssectivorous habits may be safely inferred. These sherp 
processes of the bill remind one of tho peculiar character of the teeth in the 

" jeawer insectivorous carnivora, such as Herpestes. Here also there is high 
development iifAouf concomitant strength: and if we look through the typical 
| _ subfamily of the diuraal Repfores, we shall find the dentation of the bill most 

eloped, in one sense, amoog the lesser insectivorous genera, such as our Baza 
* ae as well as the BradAmani Cheel, may be cited to prove that s festooned 
bill does not, per se, imply noble habits. 


‘ > 
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maxilla cat out by large nasal forsee Nares longitudinal and lunated. 
Valve of the ear definite, tetragonal. Wings long. feeble, exceeding 


the short and feeble tail: Qnd_ quill longest. Tarsi. long, slender. 
partially implamoee. External toe basally connected as in Falco. 

* “Type, 5. Fiammea. 
ewarir. Orcs. ok ‘= 

.) Head more or less egretted. Bill short, wholly arched on the 
culmen, high and deep at the base. Valve of the ear indefinite, 
confluent with the immense ealvular dise, the opposite sides of which 
are connected over the ear passage by a membranous ligament. 
Wings long, feeble, scarcely or not at all exceeding the tail; 2nd 
quill longest; Let strongly notched near the tip. Tarsi and toes ehort 
and plumose. 

_ooTypes, Otus Vulgaris et Brachyotus. 

»» Sub-typical group. 

_Dise'and conch medial, perfect. Ears smaller, operculated- 

gfe Genus Soors. 

Bill ‘short, arched from. the base, nostrils round, tumid. Head 
-egretted. Ears simple, emall*. Wings medial, sub-equal to the tail: 
. 8rd and 4th quills sub-equal and longest. ‘Toes feeble, nude, sub- 
_depreseed. Plumage soft and vermiculated. Size emall.. Habits 
_ jnsectivorous and nocturnal. , 

-s Jnstances. Scops Sunia, Seops Lettiat, Scops Pennata, nob. Nos. 
64, 6G, 721, respectively- + 


Aberrant group. 
Disc and conch evanescent. Ears small and simple. 


Noctua. 
Bilb-short, arched from the base. Nostrils round, very tumid. 
sometimes tubular. Head smooth. Toes hairy, feeble, and sub- 
‘deoressed. Wings short, scarcely exceeding the base of the tail; 4th 
juill longest. Tuil slightly elongated, rounded. Plumage firm and 
Instances. N. Cuculoides, Goutn; N. Auribarbis; N. Tarayensis ; 
ON. Perlineata; N. Tubiger, nob. Nos. 67, 63. 707, 486, respectively. 
| wip 22d Sear 





price as large a2 in the. proximate grove, Noctua, which I have ranged in the 
> Scope Leltia is possibly the Aig auctorum : bat there iano safe quoting al 
_ apecies from books. Asio has been made a Scope, #8 Ofus, or any thing else, 
at the discretion of the discreet / | | 
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 Seops seems to me to stand on the confines of the sub-typieal group, 

leading to Noctua as among the first of the aberrant group. One ia 
egretted, the other not; one has the plumage characteristically soft 
and lax, the other has the plumage, including the alar and caudal 
feathers, a good deal firmer. The wings of one scarcely surpass the 
base of the tail, those of the other reach nearly to its tip. 

The dise of the one is nearly perfect, and the ears comparatively 
large, though simple, The disc of the other is very imperfect, and 
the ears much smaller, So also the eye and head*. The one has 
nude toes, and the other hirsute one, Lastly, a very maculate vest 
seems a8 common with Scope, as a lineated garb with Noctwa. The 
size of both is small; both have an Otine bill with feeble feet; and 
both are nocturnal and insectivorous, | faa y 

~The above characters of known genera are, of course, mere 
suggestions, as emanating from one who has neither museum nor 
library at command. But, if practical experience be of any worth, 
they are suggestions which the skilful may take much advantage of, 
[ suspect that plumage’ very soft, moderately soft, and more or less 
hardened or firm, might be ascribed, respectively, ta the typical, 
sub-typicel, and aberrant groups of the Strigide with safety: and 
advantage, 

Lhave great doubts as to the position of our Urrua and Bulaca. 
By the elongation and strength of the bill they are affined to the eagle 
owls; but the high development of the dise and conch, though far 
ehort of Ofus, yet seems to indicate the position of these birds to be 
the sub-typical group. Though very similar in structure and size, one 
has the egrets, 23 wellas subdiurnal habits and pale iris of Otue; but 
in this (Urrua) the valve of the ear is evanescent: whilst the other 
(Buleca) with the smooth head and valved ear, has also the nocturnal 
habits and dork iris of Strir, The size of both is greater than that 
of either.of these genera. In Scops the size and character of the diso 
and conch are very similar to those of Urrea: but the former is @ 
smal] nocturnal and insectivorous bird ; the lutter, a large, semi-diurnal 
and mammalivorous one. Buleca again, with something of the aspect, 
and. with entirely the manners, of Strix, is sundered from Stfris; 
toto ecelo, by the strength of its bill, the high gradation of its wings, 





= The relative volume of the bead amongst Strigine birds ia more apparent 
than real, Jt is caused by the immense quantity of plumes protecting the conch 
Whein ‘the ear has much of the peculiar family structure; and consequently this 
‘feature is quite as noticeable in Géus as in Strix; Secause in the former genus 
the car iseten more signally Striginc than in fhe (after, a de 


~_ 
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and the superior length and firmness of its tail, as well ag by ite short 
and strong legs. In the last respect there is 4 close resemblance on 
the part of Bulaca to Olus ; but the conch and disc. are not half the 
size that they are in Otus; the conchis oval, and the definite form of 
the ear-valve is quite opposed to the character of this organ in Oles, 
agreeing more closely with Striz., The long and feeble wings and 
short and feeble tails, of Striz and-of Otus, are characters, peculiarly 
their own; and they are united with, in the former, © bill so long and 
feeble, and, in the other, a bill so short and arched, that there is no 
mistaking the combination of these attributes in either genus. I know 
no Strigine type at all agrecing with Strix in the character of the bill, 
taking its feebleaess und length together, But, it isa grievous mistake 
to suppose, with Cuvier, that Strix alone exhibits either elongation 
or straightness ip this member : for, not only our Huhda and Culfrua- 
guis have a long and straightened bill; but these characters” are 
distinctly, though less. developed in Urrua and in Bulaca. | 
‘The otine form of the rostram (short, thick, and wholly curved) no 
doubt is very prevalent among the Strigida ; since it is possessed int 
common by, Otus, Bubo, Scops, Noctua, and Ninor, But the tumidity 
of che nares in the three last is not foundin the first : and Ninox (not 
to mention its smooth head, divested of all Strigine ch isth 
save the size of the eye) is sundered wholly from Ofws by. its firm 
plumage, and by the length and strength of both wings and tail. In 
Otus the tail, though longer, is as feeble as in Strix; and in both 
these genera the wings, though long, have all the flimsiness proper 
to the family. i 
Noctua, by ite firm plumage {including wings and tail) as well as by 
its depressed perching hairy feet, its evanescent disc, simple small ears, 
smooth head, and short arched bill with tumid round nares, makes the 
nearest approach to our Nimoz. But shortness in the wing is the 
pre-eminent attribute of Noctua, whilst the very opposite is that of 
Ninor.. In Surnia the wings appear to be rather short, and the tail 
though long, is extremely wedged. In Niwor alone have we wings 
and tail formed upon the Falconine model. And these peculiarities, 
taken in connexion with feet in which the insessorial character prevails 





is equally conspicuous by its Pandionic feet and habits ; and our Hula 
by its combination of aquiline attributes—the chief of which are pre- 
eminent size and strength, and a bill uniting length and straightness 
“with enormous power. I am quite certain that both these birds 
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represent the sub-family of the eagles, in the aberrant group, of the 
Strigide; and not merely so, but precisely, Aguila and Pandion. But 
as to the situation of Urrua and G@uleca, or as to their analogies, | am 
quite ataloss. Taking, however, as my guide the medial size of the 
disc and conch, I shall class them, for the present, in the sub-typical 
group, characterised as before; and the following generic. characters 
may, I hope, serve to make them understood, in themselves and in 
their relations. 
STRIGIDE. 
Sub-typical croup, 
Genus Usaca, nob. 


Bill sub-equal to the head, somewhat elongated, scarcely arched 
from the base, compressed, strong. Nares ovoid, transverse. Wings 
and tal somewhat elongated: wings moderately gradated, drd and 
4th quills sub-equal and longest. Tail not bowed, even. Tarsi and 
toes plumose. Tarsi elevate, not feeble. Head egretted. Ears scarce- 
ly valved, oval, traversed bya membranous thong. Size considerable. 
Habits sub-diurnal. Dwells frequently in holes on steep bank-sides, 

Type, Urrua Cavearea, nob. No, 57. 

Genus Bunaca, nob. 

Bill sub-equal to the head, somewhat elongated, sina arched 
Siies the base, compressed, strong. Nares elliptic, transverse; tamid. 
Wings conspicuously gradated ; considerably shorter than the tail; 
Sth and 6th quills longest and sub-equal. Tail sufficiently elongated, 
bowed. Conch ovoid: Legs and feet, short, strong, plumose. Head 
smooth. Habits nocturnal. Size considerable. 

. Type, Bulaca Newarensis, nob. No. 59. 
~ It is quite out of the question to range Urrua with Ofus, because of 
the greatly inferior size of the disc and conch ; or with Bubo, because 
of the length of the legs; or with either, because the bill is decidedly, 
though not conspicuously, elongated and straightened. Equally im- 
possible is it to range Bulaca with Strir or with Ofws ; because its disc, 
though perfect, is not larger than in Urrua; because its bill ia (like 
that of Urrxa) stronger and shorter than that of Sériz, longer and less 
aatched than that of Ofer; and because its wings have characters ee 
Opposite to those of either renus, 

Urrwa has the sub-diornal habits, the pale iris and the: ceanat 
Otes ; Bulaca, the nocturnal habits, the dark iris, and the smooth bead 
of Siriz. In both the orifice of the ear is oval, but large (1's ineh 
dong). I Bulaca it has a large distinct valve : in Urrua, scarcely any. 
In neither is there any sppearance of the ee 
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defining the course of the diee in Strix and Ofws, and seeming, ns it 
were, to lay bare the whole head. 

This organ, both in size ‘and character, is essentially medinte in 
these birds, between the typical structure as sen in Strir ond Otwe ; 
and the aberrant structure, a exhibited in Noctua, Ninor, Hudia, 
and Cultrunguis. ey | 

The following comparative measurements, in English inches, may 
help the curious to appreciate the value of those perplexing but 
necessary terms, /ong and sort, ns applied to bills, tails, and legs. 


Length ofthe of the of the 
of the bicd. tail. tured. bill. 


GUEPIm, -ssasssonconsenansscrennenares ens 144 54 34 ii 
Phidn ss cccresgrceiientereverte== Se 6 2 i. 
Bib esa o ccsvesemasztparcseanetas' 9} 34 eg 
PBulacd,  cecceeecceecssascerenseerrcee EE of 22 1; 
PCO pa, sess csssesenseeeseeenererserens a | 32 14 : 
oct, ..cesccscseeecsnseeneentes ees od + 1} 4 
Win0K,secrrecceecscerserennectterereses 12 6 4 ed 
PP adibin) siceitececeteteecccrscccce ee | 0 12 3) 2 
Cultrunguis, ....s0ssseserreesersee Sb oj 3j a1 


P. S. Since the above paper was composed, I have received, from 
the lower hills, a fine specimen of the Striz Coromandra of Latham. 
With the size it has all the characters too, of our Urrwa, except inthe 
Jegs, the tarsi being lower, and the toes scopine but stronger. ‘The 
opening of the ear is about one inch, long, ovoid, and not valvular, 
though the membranous edge be more or less free all round it. ] 
know nothing yet of the Addis of this bird. If they agree with those 
of Urrua, it may form a species of this genus or sub-genus ; and its 
toes are not absolutely nude, though nearly so. Hut it secms to be 
an osculant specics leading to Seops. The ‘wings and tail are both 
somewhat clongated, and sufficiently firm, though the general plumage 
be remarkably soft. The wings are not much short of the tail, ated 
they have the 3rd quill longest, the 4th nearly as long; the first and 
feeble, are remarkable for a softly papillose and flattish sole. ‘To the 
external one there is a vague basal membrane; and the hind is stronger 
than usual, The talons are sufficiently elongated and acute; the inser 

The nostrils are-nearly round and somewhat tumid:-the bill, like 
that of Urrua and -Bu/aca, combines strength with a tendency to 
elongation and straightness, not noticeable in Otus. My bird isn 


‘mature female, 21 inches long, of which the bill is 14, and the tail 9B, 


the tarsus is 23, and the central toe 12. 
dc 


| 
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VI.—Observations of the Magnetic Dip and Intensity af Madras. By 
T. G. Tartor, Esg. H. C. Astronomer. 
Notwithstanding the value which has of late years been attached to 
observations of the Magnetic Dip and Intensity, 1 may, I believe, safely 
state, that the whole of British India has failed to put on recorda 
single good set of experiments to this end. With a view to supply 
this deficiency for Madras, | have availed myself of the loan of a very 


excellent dipping needle, the property of Captain Dainxwartes, of 


which were brought out by the same officer, and are the property of 

Captain Jawzs Cuanns Ross, R, N. The dipping needle, which was 

constructed on purpose for the Comway, differs, I believe, in no respect 

from the ordinary construction, save that it is one of the best instru- 
ments I have met with, and, as far as I can see, absolutely faultless. 

The observations for Dip are as follows, 

Observations for Dip made at the Madras Observatory, situated in Long. 
5A. Qim, 7s. 8 East of Greenwich, and Lat. 13° 4' 8”, 8 N. on the 
26¢4 April, 1837. 

With Needle marked No. 1. 

Face of gine E 2st. 


























No. A. : No. A. BE. 
1 i 26° 7° ge’ 2 6? 16° 6° 4’. 
a r,.6hOUG 760 4 6 12 6 
5& loverted the axis, f 24 oe es 6 6 4 6. 8 
7 30. 7 2 . 8 6 16 6 22 
f Reversed the Poles. 
E | 7-268 7. #2 10 6 dA 6 38 
ll 7, i er J 12 6 16 6 2 
1a 7 616 | 14 6 2 6 28 
15 7 26 a 623 91 6. 27 6 33 
Mean, 7* 210" 7* 18° 37": 6° 16°37" 6° 21/307 
Needle marked No. 2. | 
7 31 67 2% 2 7 2 6 33 
3 Sek 7 681 7 642 4 7 8 & 58 
5 Inverted the axis, 7 42 7 25 6 6 55 _§ Mh 
7 | re oe; 8 6 45 6 55 
Reversed the Poles. ; oe 
9 ja 67 66 2 6 a 6 21 
1 7 26. 7.4 4 6 10 6 23 
13 634 6 4 6 6 15 6 0 
15 ¢ 6 43 8 6 2 6 4 
Ls Mean, 7 190 7 1145 6345 6045 
eS And taking the general mean, we get the true Dip ly 
mith Needle “No. 1 6 49 56 No. ete 
"ae ditto ditto ee | 665 4 
a. fay eer ‘es | ; rey 
-—aeld ef] Mcan, 6 52 30 
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N. B. The numbers 1,2, 4, fic. exhibit the order in which the ob- 
servations were made, During the present century, I cannot find 
that any observations for Dip have been made at Madras, but there 
+a one result on record dated 1775, when Asemcromats found it to be 
5° 15-N.; if this result can be trusted, it would appear that the Dip 
is on the increase at the rate of 1° 34” in & year. 

“With regard to the needles employed for the magnetic intensity, it 
may be necessary to state, that they are constructed after the model of 
that of Professor Hawetzex. The needles are cylinders, 24 inches long 
and 3 inch in diameter, save that the ends are abruptly sharpened to & 
point; these needles are freely suspended on their centres by a few fila- 
ments of unspun silk, which are hooked on toa brass stirrup, moveable 
upon the needle; by which means a perfect adjustment to horizontality 
can be effected ; the needle thus suspended is enclosed in a rectangular 
glass box immediately over & divided circle, from which the arc of 
vibration can be read off and the number of oscillations counted. 
The zero of measure here employed, is the time of performing 100 
vibrations at a temperature of 60", commencing with an arc of 20° 
and ending at from 2° to 4°.—If these measures could be observed to 
ultimate accuracy, it would be eorth while to reduce the times of 
vibration under these circumstances to the times of describing an in- 
finitely small are, as has been done by Hawsrgex, and on account of 
buoyancy, to a vacuum; but since auch is not the case, the result will 
be obtamed to all useful accuracy by supposing the correction common 
to each set of observations, by which the reductions, which are rather 
operose, are avoided : the reduction to a temperature of 60° is effected 
by applying the correction, 0,00017 t. (where é represents the time 
of performing 100 vibrations) ;—a formula which 1s derived from ex- 
periment. The two needles used in the following observations are dis- 
tinguished from one another by a sign X on one of them. This needle 
in London at a temperature of 60" performed 100 vibrations in 442,76 
seconds of mean time, whereas the other needle performed 100. vi- 
needle is further distinguished from the latter from its having been 
long in use in England, and as having exhibited a remarkable degree 
of steadiness in ite magnetism during the late magnetical experiments 
institated in Ireland under the auspices of the British Association; 
added to whieh, these needles are calculated. to excite a more than 
ordinary degree of interest from the circumstance of their having 
been employed by Sir Jon Ross in the perilous North Polar Expedi- 
tion, from which he has lately #0 fortunately returned. The observa- 
tions at Madras are as follows. 
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or we have for the time of performing 100 vibrations at the tem- 


perature of 60° Fahrenheit at Madras. 
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If Aand W represent the magnetic intensities at any two places, 
and T and Tr the times of performing 100 vibrations at those places, 
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With a view to compare theory with practice, we might now com- 
pute the number of oscillations which No. 3 x ought to make at 
Madros from the observed number in London; thus, assuming. the 
Dip for London to be 69° 10’ N. the formula becomes 

{3 sec. "(69° 1} # : {54-00 ce? sar30’ }* ss Woz,76 1 "t " 
performing the computation T= 344,87 differing to the amount 
of 44,57 seconds from the observations. This difference between 
theory and observation, is bat one of many instances which have from 
time to time occurred in the infant state of a science. Observation 
has led us toa theory, and then again has shewn the incompleteness 
of such theory. In the case of Magnetism, we have long since been 
prepared to expect that local causes might considerably interfere with 
ita established laws; since one stution (the island of Teneriffe) has 
already exhibited some singular anomalies, both in respect to the Dip 
and Intensity. Under these cireumstances it is much to be wished 
that observations could be multiplied in various parts of India, where- 
by the law of variation from theory may be detected ;—and how is 
this to be accomplished? My answer is ready :—Let any gentleman 
who ia disposed to undertake a set of magnetic intensity experiments 
signify his ‘ntentions; and I shall have great pleasure in forwarding 
to him, free of expense, @ magnetised and compared needle, provided 
that Tam favored with a copy of the results. In anticipation that 
there will be several gentlemen disposed to forward this inquiry, 1 am 
‘ow preparing several needles for use. All that is necessary is, that 
the person applying for a needle should tie in possession of a good clock 
or chronometer, and has the means of ascertaining its daily rate- 

Madras Observatory, Sth May, 1837. 

Note.-—We shall be most happy to promote the author's views by 
making 0 series of experiments with bis needles in Calcutta, and then 
distributing them to friends in the interior. Of the dip we haves 
few records, (see Proc. As. Soc, for May.) Major B- Buake also 
brought from England an adjusted intensity needle, but we: have not 


VI.—The Legends of the Saurashtra group af Coins deciphered. By 
| Jaues Pauxsnr, Sec. As, Soc, | 

Those who would depreeate the study of old coins as a useless and 

uninteresting waste of time and ingenuity,—and there are euch we fear 

even among the readers of this journal,—frequently mistake the means 
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for the end, and suppose us to be enamoured of the very defects of the 
barbarous specimens of ancient art we seek out with such ardour, 
rather than give us credit for being impelled by the desire of 
looking through them at the history of the times they faintly but 
certainly pourtray. Twice has our small band of collectors been 
enabled to oppose a triumphant reply to euch sceptics even with the 
unpromising materials of purely Indian relics, without counting the 
splendid but more natural harvest in ancient Bactria, The dynasty 
of the Guptas in central‘and eastern India, and that of the Buddhist 
rajas of Ceylon, form twO unequivocal lines of history developed, of 
confirmed, by the unlying evidence of coins. I am now happy in 
being able to produce athird series for the west of India, equally well 
filled as to names, and of greater interest than either of the previous 
discoveries, on several accounts, ns will presently be manifest. 

Thave given the name of Sawrashtra series to the coins depicted in 
Plate XLIX. of Vol. IV. because they have principally been found at 
Mandivee, Purcgarh, Bhoj, and other ancient towns in Cufch, Cattywar, 
and Gwzerat, the Surastrene of the Grecks, which comprehended from 
the Sisdé or Indus to Barwgdza (Baroach) on the confines of dAriake, or 
India Proper, and which cannot but be identical with the Saerashtra, 
of Sanskrit authorities*. The specimens before me when engraving 
the plate alluded to, were not very distinct, and | could not then make 
out more than a few of the letters, which were seen at once to belong 
to a peculiar form of ancient Nagari. | 

Success in other quarters brought me back to the promising field of 
Saurashira, made more promising by the accession of some fresh coins 
from Mr. Watuen of Bombay, and Captnin Buaxns, whereon the 
legends were more complete. ani 

While thus engaged, I received from Captain Hanxnnss, Sec, Roy. 
As. Soc. along with a copy of the Society's Journal, No. VI. (which 
also contains a notiee by Professor Winsen of one coin of this group, 
but without deciphermentt) a couple of beautifully executed plates of 
a fine collection of these same coins in the possession of Mr, Stavant, 
who made a tour through India a few years since. The plates appear 
to have been executed in Jfaly ; and as no explanation occurs, I 


* See preceding note on the birth place of Ixwanxu, page 349, 
+ Professor Witsos has icadvertently assumed in his nole, on my authority, 
that these coins are known by the name of Gadhia paisa, or ase-money, It was 


Bot to this description, but to a very degenerate descendant of the Indo- Parthian 


coinage, generally of copper, that Captain Buawes stated the name to be 
applied,—(S¢e my former paper, Jour. Vol. II. p. 687.) a 3 
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presume they have been circulated tothe various Oriental Societies.in 
hopes of getting the legends deciphered. Encouraged and aided by 
this accession of materials, 1 roceeded, according to the plan that 
succeeded so well with the Bactro-Peblevi inscriptions, to separate and 
analyse the conformable portion or the titles common to all the coins, 
and afterwards to classify the unconformable portion, which of course 
would include the proper names. | 

In this manner I was soon fortunate enough to discover a key to the 
whole in the value of one or two ane malous looking letters which had 
hitherto deceived me by their resemblance tomembers of other ancient 
Sanskrit alphabets. 1 must acknowledge some assistance from Mr. 
Watuen’s Sindhi grammar, where having found the absence af vowel 
marks in the modern alphabet of the country, I was not unprepared to find 
the same omission in the more ancient one. Another preparatory step 
was derived from the Taxcear legends of last month's plate, ending in 
Mitasa, which Lventuredto construe as the corruptedor Pali made of ex- 
pressing the Sanskrit possessive case Mitrasya. A similar ay was perceiv- 
ed following 235 oF pulra. which left little doubt that the word was 
que, for Ue © of the son,” which, by the idiom of the languages 
would be the final word of the sentence, and would require all the pre- 
ceding members of it to be in the genitive case. 

The letter ¢ (or J) occurred in the body of one or two of the legends 
in its simple state, whereas in the initial word, which could not but be 
rdja, it was prolonged below, shewing that another letter was. sub- 

ined, while sometimes the visargn followed it.—This could be no- 
wise explained but by supposing it the possessive case of {7ST, oF <TW: 
rajneh, the double letter being not at that early date replaced by a 
compound symbol. 

The same observation will apply to all the other double letters, mn, 
tr, dr, sv, shv, which are in this alphabet made by the subjunction of 
the second letter without diminution. Hence the peculiar elongation 
of many of the letters, which was at first thought characteristic of the 
whole alphabet, but it turns out to belong only to the letter r, which 
is thus distinguished from the «, i, and 4. 
- ‘The second word of the title | read W4"¥. for wfana Arifrimasya, 
genitive of Arifrima ; which is translated in Witson's dictionary 
“made, factitious, an adopted som (for Kritrima putra).”—The latter 
sense was inadmissible, because it #0 happened that the name of the 
actual father was in every case inserted, atid the same title was also ap- 
plied to him. The only manner, therefore, in which the term could 
he rendered was by “elected” —" adopted” —by the people, or by the 
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feudal chiefs of the country; a designation entirely new in Indian 
numismatics, and leading toa highly interesting train of reflection, to 
which I must presently recur. Sometimes the epithet Mohd is 
affixed—not to raja, but to Arifrima, as Rdja maha Kritrima, the 
‘great or special elected king'—as if in these cases he had been 
the unanimous choice of his people, while in the others he was 
installed merely by the stronger party in the state. 

In every instance buf one, the raja is stunted to be the son of a raja; 
and it is quite natural to expect that a prince, unless he were very 
unpopular, would have Wifluence to secure the succession in his own 
family. Inthe case forming the exception to this rule, the raja is the 
son of a Swdmin or Swimf, a general term for brabman or religious 
person. 1 have therefore placed him at the head of the line, although 
it does not follow that in an elective government the regular succes- 
sion may not have been set aside in favor of an influential commoner. 

Among all the coins hitherto examined nine varieties only have 
been discovered. Of these several can be traced from father to son 
in regular esuccession.—Others again spring from the same father, 
as if brothers had succeeded, in default of heirs direct, or from voluntary 
supercession; but we know that in Indian families the same names 
frequently recur in the same order of filiation; so that unless ac- 
companied by a date it is quite impossible to decide whether the 
individuals are the same in every case of similar names. 

The features on the obverse might serve as a guide in many cases, 
for they (as 1 have before remarked) are executed with a skill and 
delicacy quite Grecian ; but it will be seen below that I doubt their 
representing the individual named on the reverse. 

“Thave lithographed in Plate XXIV. the several varieties of legend, 
as corrected and classified, after careful examination of Mr. Sravant's 
plates, with all the coins in our respective cabinets, as well as the 
sketches | have been favored with of others by Mr. Watuen. I have not 
time to engrave the coins themselves, of which indeed the former plate 
will give a clear idea, for they are all the same in size and appearance, 
varying a little in the countenance of the prince. Their average weight 
is about thirty grains, agreeing in this respect with the Aerees mention- 
ed by Hamicron as struck In Cufch, four to a rupee, by the Raos and 
dame of Nowangar, with Hindui charactera*. 

Legend, Ne. 1. Of this there are four examples in Mr. Sravanr’s 
. plate. I had one from Mr. Watuest, which passed into Captain 
(Conntxanam’s possession by exchange.—Adding the miditras or vowels, 


* Hawriron's Hindoston, 1. 654. + Found by Captain Parscort in Guacrat. 
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and correcting the possessive termination, the legend will be in modern 
character, 
Rajna kritrimazya Rudra Scharyo, Swdoi Jonadama-pulresys. 

in English, * (coin) of the elected king Rupra Sin, son of SwAmrJaxa- 
cama,’ The letter beginning the word Swimi in the majority of Mr. 
Srevant’s figures, is an W, in lieu ofa. In one of his, and in mine 
(or rather Captain Prescotr’s coin), the ortho graphy is correct. 
There may be a little doubt about the nin Jdnadama, which is rather 
indistinct, but I think the dot at the foot of the line decisive. 

Legend, No. 2. Of this there are likewise four coins engraved, We 
have none in Calcutta. The words run: 

Rajna kritrimasya Agodamna, rajna kritrimasye Rudra Sah putrasya. 

‘OF the elected king Acapama, son of the elected king Rupra San.’ 

The simple title, raja, of the father makes it probable that he is the 
preceding prince, whose son therefore succeeded him under the same 
system of election. 

Legend, No. 3. Two coins in the Srzvarr collection : 

Rejneh kritrimanya Vira damask, rajua mahd kritrimanya Dama Séharya putrarya. 

“Of the elected king Vi‘RaDAMA, fon of the great elected king. 
Dama Sa'x. 

In these examples we have the correct orthography of the genitives 
with one superfluous © attached to the penultimate Sdha,—which 
being connected with the word pufrasya did not grammatically 
require the affix. Dama San, the father, is most probably a different 
person from the Aoapama of the last coin. His title is more impor- 
tant, though that of his son again falls to the formerlevel. We have 
as yet no coins of Dama Sa'n himself, though by this happy im- 
sertion of the ' fathers’ we obtain two names with each specimen. — 
Legend, No. 4. Four coins in Srevant's plates—none in Caleutta: 
‘Of the great elected king Rupa Sa’, son of the elected king 
VirmaDaMa.’ as" 

Nothing invites remark in the orthography of this legend but the 
insertion of the visarga in one place and its omission in another, 
Rupe Séu is a direct descendant of the lust raja. 

_ Legead, No. 5. Two coins im the Srevanr list—two in my 
cabinet, one in Captain Coxx INGHAM'S; 


3D ~ 
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cw bftee fyuee ca aerefsam acere gra 


“Of the elected king Viswa Sdu, son of the great elected king 


Rupaa Sin.’ 


Another regular succession, It is curjous that the visarga is not 
inserted at random, but, where it has been once given, the engraver — 


stems to have considered it necessary to repeat it—as he does also to 
conform to the modification of the letter j in raja. 


Legend, No. 6. ‘Three Stevant coins, one Paixaur (from Bestel! LJ 


collection), and one in Dr. Swiner’s cabinet ; 
we arrefsae Shee try wqefre tery gag 


‘Of the great elected king Aratnama, son of the great elected king: 


Rupra San." 

Here we have, in all probability, a second son of Rupra Sin, 
through failure of heirs male to Viswa Sin. 1 write Ara for 
euphony as the most likely disposition of the vowels, none being 
expressed but the initial a, which, as in the modern Sindhi, serves for 
all vowels equally well, 

Legend, No. 7. Including Nos. 9 to 12 of the Srevaar plate ; 
two in my cabinet, one in Captain Cunnrnowam's, and oue in Dr. 
io a 

‘Of the elected 1 king Vaaws San, son Com the great elected king 


ATEIpAMa.” 
This second Viswa is shorn of his father’s distinction, Maid. He 


jdoes: nat appear ‘to have left ason to take his place, being in the 
redicament (as faras our information goes) as his namesake 
thet on = Rupa. 

Legend, No. 8. Three coins, 25, 26 and 27 of Srecanr, and two in 
my series—one lately received from Mr, Waruex, and perfect in its 
circle of letters + 

‘Of the great elected king Visara Siu, son of the great elected 
king Dawa San.’ 

This raja 1s evidently out of place; being a son of Dawa Sacw, he 
should have come before Vi‘napama, who had ason. I did not per- 
ceive the mistake until after the plate was lithographed. 

Legend No. 9. Of this there is only one specimen in the Srevant 
m~ ealléction, to which I am able to add two. Col, Ton’s plate in the Roy. 
As, Soc. Trans. contains one. The inscription exceeds all the rest in 
length : 
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Of the great elected king Swam: Rupma Siu, son of the great 
elected king SwAmt Ropes Dama.’ 

These two names stand insulated from all the rest, and the only 
test by which we can attempt to supply them with a fit position in the 
list, is the form of the letter WT which is decidedly of the earlier model. 
These two kings may therefore come conveniently into the break 
after Agapama, the second on our list. 

We may now proceed to sum them up in the order thus conjectu- 
Elected Sovereigns of Cutch, (Saurashira P) 

1. Rupaa Siu, son of a private individual, Swim JanapaMA, 
9 AGADAMA, his fon. 

(Here the connection is broken.) 
| Swit Reoora Dama. - 
- Swinr Rupes Sin, his son. ‘ 

(Here the connection is again broken.) 

. Dawa Siu, of whom no coins are extant. 
Wuyara SAén, his son. 

Vi'na Dama, another son of Dama San, 
- Rupsa Sén, son of Vi'na. 

. Viewa Sang, son of Rupma. 

. Arumama, also eon of Rvpra. 

- ‘Viewa Sdn, son of Aruipama. 

‘hus we have eleven kings, with only two breaks in the succession, 
developed by this very interesting series of minute silver coins. 
Eleven kings, at the usual average of eighteen years per reign. will run 
through a space of just two centuries, Yet where need we seck for a 
single trace of such a dynasty in any of the works of the Hindus, 
when of the Guptas reiguing in the central provinces the memory 14 
but faintly shadowed in some of the spurious Purfinas? It would-be 
more unnatural to hope for any allusion to a remote kingdom of the 
west like Cuteh, in the books of the bribmans; and unless we can find 
something to the purpose in the numerous inscriptions from Giraer’ } 
and Junagarh, we may, as fur os the Hindus are concerned, but have 
added a» barren list of names to the numerous pedigrees already col- 
lected by Top and others, with the advantage however, always consi- 
‘derable, of their being entitled to perfect confidence. | 

From the Persian historians here and there may be picked up an 
incidental notice, of great value, regarding the internal affairs of 
India, but the names are so changed and confounded with tithes that 
‘tis sometimes hard to recognize them, One of these notices quoted 
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by Colonel Porrionn in his history of Sinde* seems to throw an im- 
portant light upon the point before us. After noticing the utter absence 
éf any information on the dark age between the Macedonian expedition 
and the incursions of the Musulmans, this author says—‘ The native 
princes are not mentioned by name in all the manuscripts I have pera 
sed, until the time of the celebrated Knoosnoo (NovrsHenwas) king 
of Persint, who sent a large army and ravaged the western frontier of 
Sasxx Risa's dominions ; which are described, including his tributaries, 
to have extended on the north to the present provinces of Kashmeer 
and Kabool ; southward to Swrat and the island now called Diu; west- 
ward along the sea coast to Mukran, and eastward to the provinces of 
Murwir, Bitaneer, &c." 

Colonel Porrixaen states that the rijas name was Suszer Sinea ; 
but this may be the learned mode of expanding the original Sa-See into 
a genuine Sanskrit name. He was killed and his country plundered, 
but after the enemy had retired with their spoil, two princes of the 
same dynasty succeeded and reigned with great vigour and equity, 
repairing the forts of Sehwan, Moo, Oocha, Narain koth, &e., which 
had fallen to decay under their peaceful progenitors. The second 
prince, resigning himself to sensual pleasures, left the conduct of affairs 
to his minister, during whose illness a young brahman of his office, 
named Caves, having oceasion to visit the king in the seraglio, was seen 
and loved by the queen, and on the death of the king they married and 
brought about a revolution which placed him on the throne. “‘ Such,” 
eays the historian, “‘ was the close of the race of Raja Sasex, which 
had governed the kingdoms of Sinde for upwards of two thousand 
years; whose princes at one period received tribute from eleven 
dependent kingdoms, and who had set the threats of the greatest 
monarchs of the world at defiance.” | | 

Now the word Sasee, the general name of the royal line, has a mach 
greater affinity with Sdha (genitive, Suhasa) than with Scszes Sincu— 
and this name we find borne by seven out of the eleven princes whose 
names have been thus fortunately preserved. Many other consi- 
derations might be adduced in favor of their identity. A commercial 
maritime kingdom seated in Sewrashtra and at the mouth of the Indus, 
would naturally extend its sway up the valley of that river and its 
branches. From its wealth and liberal form of government, it would — 
be stable and powerful, especially under a tributary treaty (in general 

® Porrinoun’s Travels in Beloochistan, p. 386. — 

+ Novnswxawaw flourished about the middle of the sixth century. He was 
contemporary with the Roman Emperors Jesrimiay and Justix. — . 
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punctually performed) with the great monarch of Persia, the chief ene- 
my capable of doing it injury. The antiquity assigned to this Sindian, 
or early Indian kingdom, further agrees with the tradition of Ixswaxu's 
residence, and the migration of his sons eastward, and with all we have 
remarked (in a previous paper) regarding the origin of the commercial 
classes throughout modern Tndia. 
- But, if the dynasty of the Sdha or Sasee rajas, of which we may 
now fix the termination towards the close of the sixth century, extended 
: backwards for two thousand years or even ® quarter of that period, we 
, should find some mention of it by ALEXANDER'S historian, or by his 
nomesake the commercial ARRIAN, who visited this very kingdom ta 
the second century of our era. The elder Aneian affords but little to aid 
us. In the descent of the Jndzs, some petty chiefs, as Musicanus, 
Oxrxanvs and Samavs are encountered and overthrown ; but we hear 
of no paramount sovereign in Patalene. Indeed from the pains taken in 
rendering Pattala more habitable by digging wells, and inviting back 
the fleeing population, it might be argued that it could not have been a 
place of much importance prior to ALEXANDER'S Visit. 

‘The capital of the province had changed in the second ARRIAN's 
time, to Mindgara, “ the residence ofa sovereign, whose power extended 
as far ne Barugdsa in Guzerat. The government was in the hands of a 
tribe of Parthians divided into two parties ; each party as it prevailed. 
chose a king out of its own body, and drove out the king of the 
: ite faction : ev"exms oAAnAcwr dxbucderar® ." 

‘Dr; Vince, the learned commentator on the Periplus, seems to 
hesitate in believing this assertion of Anatan that the government of 
the Sindh, Cufch and Guzerat province, was in the hands of a tribe of 
the Parthians, ‘' Bae:\dsera: 34 bro HapGwr—" “ If,” says this author, “ the 
governing power were Parthians, the distance is very great for them _ 
to-arrive at the Indus; may we not, by the assistance of imaginatior 
suppose them to have been Affghans, whose inroads into India have been - 


frequent in all ages. That the government was not Hinde is manifest, — 





Affghans in this passage, we substitute the Mithraic races of Seistan 
and Ghazni, by whatever name they were known at the time, we find 
confirmation of such a line of invasion both in Mr. Masson's remarks— 
in our Indo-Sassanian coins, and in Auatan ; for the fire worship would 

© Vincent, Periplvs of the Erythrean sea, Il. 385. f Periplus, HI. 585... , 
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be quite ground enough for his classing the ruling race under the 
general term of Parthian*. 

At any rate, a5 our author save, the ruling power was not then 
Hindu; wnd therefore the dynasty of the Sales, in which we find the 
genuine Hindu names of Rudra, Viswe, Fira and Vijaya could not yet 
have sprung up. Thus we hove a limit on either side, between the 
third and the seventh century to assign to them, and we have names 
enough to occupy one half of that space. The family name of Sau, 
or Sduv, is not Sanskrit}, but it is very extensively used in the verna- 
cular dialects. Half of the mahdjans of Beaares are named Sai}, and 
the epithet evidently implies ‘merchants,’ for we find the same root in 
the scdwkdr (soucar) agent; souda, souddgar, trade, trader; and perhaps 
in the Persian word sod, interest. One branch of thie western tribe 
Sdh§ has been elevated to royalty in the present occupants of the throne 
of Nipal: the Gerkhdlis, who overturned the Ma/ia line in 1768, hav- 
ing confezsedly migrated from Udayapiir close upon the borders of our 
supposed Sindian kingdom, and settled in the hilly district of Aemaon 
about two centuries anterior to their conquest of Népal Proper. 

The learned memoir of Professor Lassen on the Pentapotamia 
furnishes us with a proof that the SdAs of Side and Guzerat were well 
known at the time the seventh chapter of the Mahdébhdérata was 
written for, when describing with all the acrimony of those who had 
suffered from their aggressions, the origin and habits of the Bahs/ics or 
Bactrians of the Panjab or Panchanada, in the 44th verse we find 
the following words put into the mouth of Camwa : 

* By Parthians, according to Moses of Chorene, should be understood the 
Palheris, or Balhavis,or people of Patla, Balha or Balcka, the Balika or Bahika 
of the Sanskrit, and the Hacfria ofthe Greeks: whence were derived the PeAdeni 
dynasty and Pehleet writing of Persia ; and the Palkewans of their more ancient 
poctry. An explanation so comprehensive aod simple, that it seems curious it 
should ever have been disputed by the learned, Is it not also highly probable 
that the BaledAl kings, end their capital the Aalobdipura of Gujerat, should vrigi- 
nally have referred toa Padlari dynasty holding or re-establishing their away in 
this province? The Sanskrit nome of the town sccording to Ton is Halika-pura, 
and of the kings, Balida-rai. We must find their coins and decipher their in- 
scriptions cre we shall be competent to enter more fully on the subject. 

+ qe or gee e Saha deve is however the name of the youngest of the five 
Phndave princes, and might be accepted by some etymologists as the original of 
& patronymic, Siin. e_ also signifies ‘‘ increase, additions" boat are. is 
generally looked upon as the root of Siu the mercantile name, o> <p 

9 Goran Das San, Goat Das San, ke. Ao. 

i perceive also in a manuscript just received from Captain. Sumemay, that 

the SdAv frequently reigned at Garda Mandela, 
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F farts cha ara ferpteat 
which M. Lassen translates : 


Prasthali, Madi, Ghadbhri, Aratti profecto latrones ; 

Necnon Basates et Sauviat SinDuvins£: ite io universum vituperantur. 

And in a note he alludes to a variation in the manuscript whence Dr. 
Wirsow thus translated the same passage * ‘The Prasthalas (perhaps 
borderers) Mndras, Gandhdras, Arattas, Khosas, Bésas, Atisindhus (or 
those beyond the Sindhus), Sauviras, are all equally infamous."— 
« Legit igitur ATH ASST ; Sed prestantiorem praebet lectionem Codex 
Parisiens ; et Chasi huc non pertinent; a Pentapotamia enim sunt wlient. 
Bé<orum et Atisindhuidaram nomina ignote mibi sunt et in errorem 
A. 1 induci sese passus est doctissimus Anglus, Compositum nom x 
tribus, eed ex ducbus tuntum nominibus constat, Basti et Siodhu- 
enivirn. -Posteriores laudantur Rim: I, XU, 25. ed. Schl. et alio 
nomine appeliati sunt Cumdlaca (Hem, ch. IV. 26.) Prius nomen, 
sapiusin Bharates reperi, ex. ¢. in hoc rersu, ex libro sexto deeeripto ¢ 


grant, wehe WS Wels Aas 


Gandlari, Soddhales, orientales, montium inecolm atque Bashtes."" 

The Professor's reading so entirely accords with the conditions of 
our Sdh or Sau fraternity that no doubt can be entertained of its being 
correct; and we gain a very important step by learning the Sanskrit 
mode of spelling the term Mi, since we may thence hazard a new 
interpretation of the word Sawvrashira, as Sou-rashira * the country of 
the Saw tribe,’ a more close and plausible one than that hitherto 
accepted of Saurya-rasAira the country of the sun-worshippera. 

The 72nd couplet confirms such an interpretation by necribing 
precisely the same iniquities (theft, or perhaps commercial usury) to the 
Saurashtrians, the vowel being only shortened for the sake of the verse. 

: gran eran eae efesrared Sw STerecr ser an tet 
Orjentales aervi runt, meridionales turpes, Baliel latrones, Surashtri predatores. 
Commentators have uniformly supposed Surashira to denote the 
modern Seraf,. but this is an error: the name applies only to the 
Swrastréne of Pronewy,and Surat, as | am assured by Mr. Bonaopaite 
of the Bombay Civil Service, is comparatively o modern towr 
and its name, now persianized into c= Surat, was original 

Suryapur, the town of the Sun. i =< 
1 waive oll discussion here on the important bearing the above theo- 








ry has on the age of the Mahabhérat and of the Ramfyana : cither the 
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Sdhe of Sinde must be very old, or the passages of abuse and praise 
in these poems must yield their claim to high antiquity. At any 
rate a departure from trict oxthodoxy is established against the 
tribe. 

There are some other points in the reverse legend of the coins 
before ua that call for further explanation—first, of the word Kritrime, 
The expression quoted above from Amntan indicates something of an 
elective government even while the Parthians ruled at Minagera ; each 
party as it acquired the ascendancy in the politics of the state ‘ chosing 
a hing ont of its own body.’ 

Dr. Vincent suppores that the contending partics (the whigs and 
tories of their day) were not both Parthians, but more probably Par, 
thian and Indian. This view is nota little supported by the coin 
evidence, and it is only necessary to imagine that the native influence 
of a rich mercantile aristocracy at length prevailed and excluded th 
Parthinns altogether. Of these Parthions we see the remnant in the 
Parsces so numerously located in Guzerat and Surat, and can easily 
imagine, from their numbers and commercial enterprize, that they 
must have been formidable rivals to the indigenous merchant-kings. 

Something of this feudal system of government is visible to this day 
in the fraternity of the jdrajaks or chiefs of Catfywar and Cutch. The 
name jardjah might, without any unwarrantable license, be deduced 
from sal-rdja, persianized to ja-rdja or local chieftain. In 1809 there 
were twenty or more of these chiefs in Cufch alone able to furnish a 
contingent of from two hundred to one thousand men*. In the 
Guzerat peninsula the number must be much greater, since in 1907 there 
were estimated to be five thousand two hundred families in which the 
inhuman custom of female infanticide was regarded us a dignified 
distinction of their caste ! 

In the names of these modern chieftains we can trace a few OF bk 
list afra, visa, and wira : anda town called Damanagar, may have owed 
its foundation to our prince of that name. The Jah-rdjads and Catties 
call themeelves Hindus, but are very superficially acquainted with the 
doctrines of their faith—the real objects of their worship are the Sun 
and the Matha Assepurit the goddess of nature,—doubtless the 
Nanaia of more classical Bactria. They are saidto impress the Solar 
image | on every written document. We are accordingly prepared to 
| find i it on their ancient coinage, where it is seen on the right hee 
side, | the moon (matha for mds or mdA) being always in CODER 
the left. ki J = 
) ® Hamrnron's Hindostan, I, 537. + Ditto, 1. 637. 
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‘The central symbol I have had to explain so often and with so many 
modifications, that I. really feel it becomes more of an enigma the 
more is said of it). It occurs on the Pantaleon Greek coina—on the 
Indo-Scythic group—on the Behat Buddhist group—<on similer coins 
dug up in Ceylon—and here at the opposite extremity of India. It is 
the Baddhist CAsitya, the Mithraic flame,—mount Meru, mount Abool 
—in fact, it is hs yet unintelligible and the less said. of -it, the soonet 
unsaid when the enigma shall be happily solved iaaflly 


Legend of the obverse. 

Having satisfactorily made out the contents of the inscription on. 
the reverse of the SawrasAtra coins, I might have hoped to be equally 
successful with the obverse ; but here I must confess myself quite foiled, 
From the obverse die being somewhat larger than the other, it seldom 
happens that a perfect legend can be met with; and by placing toge- 


ther all the scraps from different samples, enough only can be restored, 
to shew: Ist, ite general character ; Qnd, to prove that it ie not 
Sanskrif ; and 3rd, that it contains two distinct styles of letter on 
the opposite sides of the head; that on the right having a strong 
resemblance to Greek, the other a fainter to Pehlevi; but both written 
by an ignorant hand. The three or four Pehlevi letters are variable 
and quite illegible; but the others, by combining the two first 
examples in the plate, (No. 5, from my coin; 8, from Mr. Srevant,) 
might be read vonanes vasileus, allowing sufficient latitude for the 
corruption of a century or two. Should my conjecture be admitted 
even to the extent that the letters are Greek, we may safely attribute 
their presence to the supremacy of the Arsacidan king of Persia, or, 
looking farther back, to the offsets of the Bactrian kingdom in the 
valley of the Jndus, where the Greek charactera were etill retained, as 
"proved by the coins of Kones and Noxse, (or Fonones) Azne, &e. i 
and we may conclude that his portrait, and not that of the tributary 
raja, was allowed to grace the coimage of Saurashira. ; a 
‘The sway of Daweratvs we know from Sraaso to have tended o¥ 








the delta of the Jadus, and the retrenchment of a single p rti le 


from his text would make it include Sawrashtra also. | Speaking © 
Mewanoxa’s Indian possessions he says: A 
stp eye xaleby “tear (Tarun) Soifq pbs tor wal péxpe rey tonpow ("Tag 
od drow Be Tarradgriy katerxor, adhd eau rie AAG wasadlar 

On this important passage many have been the opinions expressed 


by the learned. Bares refers the third name (the first two being fixel 


3 
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as the Hyphasis and Jumaa) to the mouths of the Ganges: “‘ quam 
Strabo, .alteram oram maritimam nomine Terraporrev dicit ? nempe 
nullam potuit, nisi que ad Gangis fluminiy ostia ubi et Ipiprider 
regoum. MM. Lasszx, from whose Penfapofamia 1 have cited the 
above extract, thinks that the word merely alludes to the coasts in the 
neighbourhood of Pattalene, and he identifies Sigertis with ‘the 
Sanskrit Trigertd fast in the province of Lahore, MANNERS places 
the former in Guzerat : ‘ad cram maritimam, que hodie Guzerat, 
olim nomine Sanskrit WATT (Gujdra) appellata est, Terraperros 
regionem refert Mannertus, quod at veritatem haud dubie proxime 
accedit, sed nil certius de hoc nomine invenio*.”” 

Now by abstracting, as 1 said before, the twice repeated particle, re 
or by changing res, to the article tev or THF, the whole obscurity of the 
text disappears, and the SorAme ry: Zaporrew xadovuéem stands forth as 
the maritime kingdom of Saurashtra, This interpretation is surely 
more matural than the extension of Menanogn’s rule to the extreme 
enst of india, PRAY to find another maritime Settaeey port for the 

aes we dure not venture on n any ‘engi in eanta, to Greek 
names or affairs, lest we undergo castigation from the Hellénie eri rites: 

Paris, who are surprised at our ignorance of authors, ancient and 
modern, Greek and German, whoee works we regret to say have never 
yet visited the banks of the Ganges! We ‘ Indianistes’ must then 
leave this investigation to M, Raov. pe Rocuxtre as being altogether, 
to use his own words, “ hors du departement de nosetudes |” 
_ There are still two series of Saurashfra coins to be examined, ‘but 

Thave not yet wh ally succeeded in deciphering them, and my readers 

will doubtless rejoice at such an excuse for postponing heir Sie q 
sion : 1 cannot, however, let pass the present opportanity of men 

ing, as a highly curious circumstance, the very great Malarty 
between the old Sanskrit and the Greek character. Their striking 
uniformity becomes more palpable the farther we retire inte antiquity, 
the older the monuments we have to decipher; so that even now, 
while we ore quite green in the study, we might almost dare to 

advance (with the fear of M, Raovn ox Rocuserrs before us), that the 

oldest Greek (that written like the Phornician from right to leit) was 

_-mothing more than Sanskrit turned topsy turvy! A startling propos 

tiem this for those who have so long implicitly believed in Camus, 

= and the introduction from Eyypt of what, perchance, never ei : 

‘Mere, Yet there is nothing very new nor very unnatural in oF 

<-> 


> De Fentayotamia Indica Commentatio, C. Lassext, 61. 
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hypothesis Psitice the connection of the Greek with the Pheenieiva and 
Samaritan alphabets, has been admitted as a strong evidence ‘that 
‘the use of letters travelled progressively from Chaldea ta Phenicia 
and thence along the coasts of the Mediterreneon® 2" and the Greek 
language is now £0 indisputab’y proved to be but o branch of the 
Sanskrit stem, that ‘tis not likely it should hare separated from its 
parent without carrving away some gtrme of the art of writing, 
already perhaps brought to perfection by the followers of BranMa- 
But my argumenté ure not those of books, or learning, or even tradition, 
but solely of graphic similitude. and ocular evidence. ) 

The Greek letters are dressed by ® line at the foot, in moet cases, B= 
A, 4, A, M, 2,7, &e. -—the Devandégri are made even along the upper sur- 
face of the letters, and in later ages straight line has been introduced 
at the top, from which the grammatic elements are suspended. The 
Greek alphabet is devoid of all system and has had additions made 
to it at various times. Some of these, as @ x, ¥, a, are precisely those 
which present the least resemblance to the Sanskrit forme. 

1 have placed my evidence at the bottom of plate XXIV. taking 
my Greek type from the well-formed letters on coins, and from the 
boustrophedon tablet of Sigeum. 

Of the vowels, A. !. 0, andr, present a striking conformity with the 
‘yowels @, ¥, and the semivowels @ and @ of the oldest Sanskrit 

habets inverted. The vowel fis unconformable, and resembles 
‘ore the short «of the Zend. The long x is ® later introduction and 
appears to be merely the iteration of the short vowel 1, 88 « is of 00. 
7 7 the consonafils, we find B:T, 4,2, © B, & Mr #, 11, P, 2,7, in fact 
every one of the letters, excepting those of after invention, are repre- 
sented with considerable exactness by the @ (or double @), 7, 4, FF 
4,5,9,5 7,35 % 7 of the oldest Sanskrit alphabet, although 
there is hardly a shadow of resemblance between any pair in. their 
mod n forms. The same precision cannot be expected in every case; 
“the B, 4,8, A, M,N, 11, P, T. require, like the vowels, te be viewed inan 
“Gnverted position: the F, and 3. remain unturned r othe Z, and re- 
quire to be partially turned.—The 4 and the w may: be deemed 
“a little far-fetched; the s taken from the double », andthe 4 from 
the aspirated Wo may also be objected to; but taku ru compr 
hensive view of the whole, it seems to me impossible that ‘so ‘con- 

stant and so close a conformity of the alphabetical symbols “of two 
“distant nations should exist = shot affording demonstration of “ 
“common origin. Whether the priority is to be conceded to the Greeks, 


— 


© Pantagraphis, page 107. a 
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the Pelasgians, or the Hindas, is a question requiring great research, 
and not less impartiality, to determine. The paleography of India is 
now becoming daily a more interesting and important study, and it 
connot fail to elicit disclosures hitherto unexpected on the connection 
between the European and Asiatic alphabets, 





VIIL.—0On the Properties ascribed in Native medical works to the Acacia 
Arabica. By Lewis Da Cosra, Fxg. 
~ At a time when the intended formation of a Pharmacopeia for 
India has been publicly announced by the new Medical College, it i @ 
desideratum to know how the natives have treated the subject of me- 
dicaments,—what of good their books contain,—what of error. Our 
medical practice pays perhaps too little attention to vegetable reme- 
dies, of which the Orientals possess an infinite variety, many inert, 
but many active, and many also quite unknown to Europeans. 1 had 
some intention of publishing a translation of the Mukhzun ool wdiweeywh 
by Mootusmup Kuosav Kuis, but there is no encouragement for 
such an undertaking in India. I therefore think it the wiser course 
in the first instance to publish a specimen by which the. pharma- 
copeiat will be able to judge of the aid he might derive were the whole 
work (collated with others) placed before him in an English transla- 
tion, I 4 the Gilchrist orthography. 
tale QoMMEGHEELAN, ACACIA AmaBiCA, commonly called Tuleh 
The people of the desert name it SAwokeA-i-Misr yale 
— thorn);'and Shwokeh-i- Arabia 442! 6145, (Arabian thorn). 
In Persian it iscalled Moogheelan y**; and in Hindee, Keekur 565 
and Aubool .)..1, 7 
A thorny plant, generally growing in forests and at the foot of mountains, 
It is of ‘two kinds, large and amall, both resembling each othor in appearance 


and foliage, The jfraé kind is smaller than an apple tree, and. the branches 
eovered with thorns ; the trunk is hard and at first green tending to white, bot 


as it advances ip age it assumes a blackish hae resemliog the ebony ras | 
but tinged with red. The fruit, which is like a bean or bean pod, resembles 





Baga 2Y and Kawrages Sp) y> (Phaseolus eulgaria and Carobs), and is flat, 
‘and knotty; the knots vary from five to nine in each bean, and within each knot 


“pesides 8 a teed in appearance like Tursris ete (Egyptian Lupin),. but, ieee 
‘and of of x ved eclor. The bean is variously called Quruz bps, Sunt Ay 





} Uinat Pas, ie yoiol fille bE ey 


: -— Aeweiay, he jgutb of s red and yellow semi-transparent color is called Sumugh- 


- ltt 
es : ip elie eee oS 
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i-Urber Sa wpe (Gam Arabic). Tt iy said that between the bark and © 
body a resinous fubstance is found resembling the gum, bat which is mot gam 5 

when this substance is freed of = red fluid that resides in it and washed, it be- 
comes very white, and when chewed like the 77 wll (eam resenibling 

mastich), tt discharges an odoriferous liquid and leaves'an agreeable «mel! ia the 

The second kind, called Su/um pi by the Arabs, is leas thorny, and some- 
times has no thorn at all, and the branches are very profase; the trank is 
blacker than the first kind. The fruit, which is like « bean and called Qurez 

2,3 js not knotty ; it contains from 9 to 41 flat seeds aceording to size, amd is 

of a deep violet color. Between each seed and around it a white costing is scan 

vd between this coating and the shell is lodged « mucilagenoug and gummy 
Acid of a deep yellow color. The blossoms of both the kinds are of = yellow 
color and globular form, emitting an odoriferous scent. The leaves of both the 

kindé are, in size and profusion, alike, and grow from a this fibre by pairs in an 

direction, apd are sstringent to the tnate. There grows in some places a 
third kind of this plant, the branches of which are fall of knots. 
Character of all the parts. Cold and dry in the 2ad degree. 

Medical Prepertia. Binding (reatraining the discharge of redundamt matter) 
and repellant. A drink prepared of the juice of tts blossoms is good for the 
cure of palpitation from heat, and the horror, and for strengthening internal 
organs, either taken by tevelf or with olber proper medicine. The leaves are 
deobstruent (opener of obstructions) and good for the stoppage of diarrbaa. If 
fused by way of embrocation it strengthens laxed members, The tender green 
leaves if steeped over night in water and exposed to the influence of. the moon, 

and the clear water taken off and drank in the morning, will cure excoriation of 
the tir ary de stand allay the starting of. urine (ardor urinm). A powder pre- 
pared of equal parts of the bark, the leaves, the blossoms and the gum, and frum 
Ga drachm to } drackm taken regularly every morning, will. thicken and retard 

the semen, prevent involuntary discharge, &c. The young leaves with a little 
white cummin ered, and one or two buds of pomegranate bruised anc steeped in 
water, and strained and heated, and a few (6 or 7) pebbles or shards well heated 
end cooled in it (4 or 5 times), will prepere a liquid to prevent looseness in 








| en in the last atage of teething, which is a very trying and weakening sea~ 
on with t ver q this might also be given to wlulee with good effect—the qu ant , 
to lated according to strength and age—A plaster p' spared ot | 









eaves ix gond to fll ap wounds and subside inflammation, A 
the leaves is given for the protusion of the anus and for drying the 
the ramb. Pressed juice of the leaves and vit stops the owing and xptting 
ns See boiled. im water, and a piece of cloth soaked in.it-s« ern 

times will make good Peayary. Of the beans a cerement ix thus maio— 









split the beans and take the seeds out; rub briskly the inner part of the bean 
upon a plece of new cloth, until the pulp and all the humidity is thoroughly 
absorbed in the cloth, which whea dried will become like cerement; of this 
cefeme|nt stays are made and worn by women: for several days on their bosom 


to brace up and tighten fallen and slackened breasts. Bark of the trunk and ef 


it oy ii Sap Sng of 
. "si ot ea ele a 


a 


| 





5 ir stops flow of blood from‘nny part of the body allay 5 also from the mouth, 
ee j weet Te strengthens the stomach ga and the liver aus, and prevents 
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the braaches is used for the stoppage of blood from fresh wounds. This forms 
the principal ingredient of the oil of Sheth Suanan, The bark of the tree 
brulsed and steeped in ten times the quantity of water and kept for two days, 
and theo boiled and the liquid reduced to one half the quantity, and thea 
gteained off after robbing the bark well in it, and kept ina ching or @ glass 
vessel, will make an excellent wash for women to use during menstruation after 
urine—it serves to contract the vagina considerably. The fruit, leaves and bark 
are good for tanning leather in lieu of Maezoo ge (gall.apple).. The bark and 


blossoms are principal ingredients in making molasses, and spirituous liquor 
of the same. 

The root andthe bark are detergent. They make a good dentifrice for streng- 
thening the gums g3j- A brush made of the thin sprigs is used for strengthen 
ing the teeth. The wood is used, in consequence of its extreme hardness and 
solidity, ia making wheels for carringes, and instraments for Hllage aad tent 
plas. There is another kind of Oommigheelan, of which the leaves, frait, color 
and bark resemble the 2nd kind, but it has a very bad odour, and bos great abum- 
dance of blossoms. This kind, which generally grows in Bengal, is brought to 
no kind of medical use whatever: the filament of its root, however, if taken to 
a anake, will cause ft to drop its head and make it languid, 7 

Remaris, By the Eoropesn physicians the gam is only used, ‘They say “ that 
gum exerts no action on the living system ; bat is a simple demulcent, serting to 
lubricate ubraded surfaces, and involve acrid matters in the prime-vie. Inthe 


“golid form it is scareely ever given unless to sheathe the fauces, andvallay,the 


trickling irritation which occasions the cough in catarrh and phthisia pulmo- 


nalis ; in which case = piece of it is allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth, 
Tt is chiefly weed ip the state of mucilage.— Loudon Dispensafory. 

AGG) Agaqia. A. name given to the pressed juice of Qurus Fd 
and Qurvs is the fruit of the TuleA e from which the Gum Arabicis | 
obtained. This plant in Hindi is called Keekur 2S, and the pressed 


peans it is called Acacia. 


~ Quality. That obtained from unripe fruit previous to its drying, is of n red 
ruby color; and when dried, it assumes a greenish hue mixed with red und black. 
That obtained from fruit after it is ripe, is of blick color. ‘The former kind 
ja always chosen for medicinal purposrs ; it has an agreesble emell, of s mixture 
of green and black color, and is weighty and hard. ' 


Character. When unwashed coldin Ist, and dry in the lst and rd degrees. 
When washed cold and dry in the Ind degree. eh 


Fr ‘Medical properties. Drying, repelling, and binding uals pal) aS. 








Ghemours. (by. the, nese) arising from heat 3,loncadph f= 08 
ty pila'. rt is good, both internally and externally, in cases of 
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Innguor of the sifufand of ‘the womb paptdanest ial. As ointment it 
allays ‘oflammation of the opbthalmia, strengthens the sight >, attenuates 
the humours, and removes redness. It is introduced in medicines. for the 
cataract ape. If applied ‘as ointment to infemanations arising from heat 
Iyiaelys!s it attenuates aud prevents the determination ‘of the humours in that 
atckctions oTt is goad fur'the whitlow:-(.-d)e, for -thesersching of the skis 
from cold, for the reluxation or weakness of the joints, and for the protrusion 
cv of the navel of children and the anus: and if applied to the hair, it 
gives a fine black color ; if used with myrtle leaves Sy90 Sy ond red rose 

ey SS: jt prevents flow of perspiration Wye 4 | yd » and removes its bad odour + 


applied to the body and the face (as a cosmetic), it improves the color of the 
skin; with albumen ovi (white of egg), it is good for burns by fire, and prevents 


blistering 5" with: Mamerayhun hak py (an ointment of thick consistence 


made of different ingredients and bee's wax), called in Arabic sar) it is 


also good for burns. by fre and for the whitlow. If used as powder, it ba efficaci- 

ous in preventing flow of blood from.any part of the body: if boiled in water, 
and the liquid used as on embrocation on wearied or languid parts, it will 
atrengthen and prevent the detérmination of the humours that way- Used asa 


clyster, it alleviates the excoriation of the intestines e aod prevents flax 
with occasional issue of blood SS RST and strengthens the intestines 
laa!, If used os an injection hia! to the womb, it Pama markid 


vecretions tcelyp by : spplicd as pessary and suppository, it prevents the flowing 
of blood, ‘the:protrugion of the anus and the womb, eo Janguor and bumi- 
‘ity (flowing of watery humour). As plaster Dias it ja good for the protru- 
sion of the pupil of the eye daze del, for inflammation# arising from heat 


mS erysipelas ql or Wher (ignia sacer or St. Anthony's eel fa 





mn of the anus and the womb, and it strengthens weakness of Fhe 
of it in water preserves the bair and blackens it. sed me 


me dent en yo oil of roses JS .yéqy» it is effiencions inset 





set in children. It creates obstructions tu, ‘Its corrector be 
(Sues, Dove up to | dirhem. Suceedanea are Lintel pe 
weed Jsiouame quantity: as the Agagia. Some say the best is the juice of the 
bastiete a, ‘in Bindi called yey = tw aye fh 
Ageqia is thus ected rahe ake Ft ofthe tre mben rp, bra, cla, 
(percolate ?) and ball it on ap easy fire until st obtains « thick consistence, 


approaching to congelation, whea pour it into moulds, and when settled it is ft 
for use, Some introduce into it the juice of the leaves likewise. “Some aay that 
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of the eongelation is effected under the sun it ia the best. The best method of 
washing it is thus: Rub it well in water, and take that which gathers on the 


a ta 


surface and make lomenges of it. “ 

Tt ia worthy of kaowing that Agegia is a compound of two essences, Lutes 
wea! and Keiser? as5 the finer and the grosser particles; the former 
ia burniug, sharp, acrid; and penetrating « alé gliloleia, and the latter 
earthy, costive, and obstructive Stone A gy When Agayia is washed, the 


finer particles evaporate, and the grosser or earthy particles remain ; consequent- 
ly on some occasions, such as inflammations, the unwashed is used, and on other 
occasions, such the diseases of the eye, the washed is used. 

Remarda, thorn, Acacia, Mimosa Niloticn, exudes white Gum Ara- 
bic. Juice of its pods is made into Acacia vera. . 

Acacia, The juice expressed from the pods of Mimosa Nilotica, insplesated 
to dryness.— Gray's Supplement fo the Pharmacopeia, 

isi t+~ Sumvon or Suman, Arabic; Foogeemundon, Greek ; Qamopz, 
Syriac; Deenoow, Roomee; Ard, Persian; Uszdo, Sheerazee ; Gond, 
Hindi; Gum, English. 

A Bold matter which exudes from the body of certain treégi’ snd coneretes and 
dries up. The gum of each plant is described under that plant. bee ree 
«2 Gum without any epithet is meant Gum Arabic, which is obts E 
Gommeyheeian (Moogher!an) plant. The beat is of, light yellow color, lest, 
transparent and bright 9) stat ale ; and when putin water and allowed 
to rest in it-for some time, it will not swell but completely dissolve, leaving no 
residuum whatever; apiece held in the mouth produces the same effect as the . 
abuve. | : 

Chareeter, Hotinh temperate degree, and dry in the 2nd degree. Jaleenoos ; 
(Gaten) says, hot inthe 2nd dogree.” 

Medical properties. Tt is viscous and demulcent , tale i.e. soothing the 
cheat, and is binding (4/\5, It (gives tone) strengthens the stomach aud the in« y 
testines and preserves the bones ; prevents delusion on the chest, cough, Mee ' 


and excoriation of the lungs, oF peripauemony 4, wa aod harshucss or sore. 


ness of the throat (Poe ne and the windpipe Bhpesdet i hiachh, 

it clears the voice, and prevents the determination of morbid lie Ga ioe ; 
chest Hirer of peail, Ifa piece of it be held in the mouth and 
suffered to dissolve gradually, or if it be takes in pills, or some proper medicines 


it assists expectoration \4-a). From 2 to 3 wriagals, it is efficacious in djarrbors 
“and abrasion of the intestines, Fried in oil of roses, it is good for sanguinary 
_ discharges from all parts of the body, excepting from the wom, oni fe piles 
steelpte Ue-stops diarrhora. If 1 misgal of the gum, well ground and sized im 1 
cow's butter, be taken daily for three or seven days it will effectually 

stop Sinwiot Wood: from the mouth, the cheat, the lungs a!!, amd from all other 
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internal organs i... \gslacl excepting from the womb, and in piles. Tf taken. 
cieh freak goat's mili, it will bave the same effect: With white of cess atbamel 
ovi); itis good for burns by fire: a solution of it with rose-water dropped 5 
into the eyen affected with the ophthalmin, Sulaq oe cutaneous eruptions 
jn the eye-lids, and Serb y= itching, ia highly beneficial in enor those 
complaints. It is injuriows to exerementary discharges, [is corrector. : 
is Kuseera 1 ais gum tragacanth, aod (it ix said) rose-water and cawdal-w ae 
lu succedancum Jos is almond gum sleet and myrtle seed la 
—Makhrun-ool Udweeyol, by Moohwmaud Khaesroo KAdn. 









1X,.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society: 


Hreduesday Erening, the 7th June, | 1837. 
The Hon'ble Sir Epwanp Ryas, Rresiien’ in the chair. 

Dr. J; Swinev, Lieut. MI. Krrroz, Professor 0 Snavanwessy, G. Ww. 
Bacos, and Faascts Ronrsox, Esqs. were elected Members of the Society: 
Mr. Morn was proposed by Dr. Favoonen, seconded by the Secretary. 

M. F. Eyooux, Chev. L " Hon., Naturalist of the Bonite Corvette, soli- 
ito through Professor Soopeve, the honor of being chosen a corres 
Member. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 
“the fa Tete, reply from Government was received to the reference 
ackenzin MSS. 


To Jaues Parsser, Esq. | 
Secretary fo the Asiatic Sociely. 


Sim, 
With reference to your letter, da dated 10th September, | 1836, | aw directed to 
transmit to you you the accompanying copy of 8 communication from the (iovern- 
ment of Fort St. George and to state for the information of the Asiatic Suciety, 
that the Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Council, bas autho- 
vised the Government of Fort: Sr. George to expend a sum ‘pot exceeding 7,000 
rupecs, in order to obtain from the Rev. Mr- Tarpon an examination and ‘cal 
lation of the manuscript works in the vernacular languages of India, collected 
by the late Colonel] Mackenzie, and the restoration of any that may be found 
to deserve it. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Coaneil Spates } H. x. PRineee, 
Mr. Tavton estimates, that the preliminary collation and examination 
of the ipts, including the restoration and copying OF of those injured, 
omni le, ney ae more ia on Sep seid 






tures to ant ea nee Oe a ed st pane i im origin He se 
the Asiatic Society, that will justify their decision te the literary world, 
eS acon addition te our knowledge of history, mytho- 


A lotter from the S Bioeaey of th 2 Asiatic Society of Paris, M. E. Bon- 
sour, communicating officially the grant of 1,500 franes per annum, for the 
: ris have soue of the Tanvul or Teling® MSS. in owr library. ; 
F 
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purchase of Sanskrit MSS, on account of the French Government, and res 

questing the Calcutta Society to undertake the commission. 

a be following letter from Capt. Hankwess, Sec. Roy. As. Soc. of London 
| Hnyal Asiatic Society's Howse, 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street, 

as Loudon, 24th Jaenwery, 1837, 


I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th of June 
last, enclosing a bill on Messrs, Monar an Co. for £31 10s. the amount of 
adios fa subscription to the Oriental Translation Fund up to the year )835, 
inclusive. 

With reference to the last paragraph of your letter, T am requested to any that, 
ms a body, the Oriental Translation Committee is avehidedchoka taking ay por- 
ton of the Oriental works (texts) you are pow publishing; as it could not, 
consistently, with the objects of its institution, present them to its subscribers, 
Several of the Members, howerer, have expressed their intention of becoming, 
individually, subscribers to each edition, as completed ; and | hope, also, to 
obtain a few subscribers from among the Members of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Tn the meanwhile 1 trust that the powerful advocacy which the cause received is 
this country has beea, long ere this, productive of mach benefit. It was support- 
ed by the united influence and exertions of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Oriental Translation Committee ; and the result was confidently understood to be, 
that the Bengal Government was to be instructed, at beast, to defray all the ex- 
es attending the publishing of the works which it had commenced to print, 

ut which it had transferred to your Society to complete, _ 
; I have the honor to be, Sir, __, 







ntti, Your most obedient humble servant, — 
Oriental Translation Committee. H. Hamewess, Secretary. 
The Secretary observed, that o> lath okt 


Captain Hamaness' letter was the first official notice the Society bad 


received from London of the fate of their memorial, regarding Oriental publica. 
tions, sent home through the Government here, aud in duplicate through the 
Hoyal Asiatic Society, im 1845. It appeared that, from motives of delicacy, the 
Council of the Royal Asiatic Society thought it right not to publish what had 
been done in the Annual Review of its proceedings, while the subject was still 
under consideration ; bat that the fatorable result of the application to the Court 
of Directors being now generally known, they ventured to angounce the success 
of their intercession. He thought, therefore, that it beloved the § slaty to nou 
the information they had jong since possessed thro ugh the private corresp ? ee 
withe Wena reas : si | ocr ae ca Calls 
The deputa wag inted by the Royal Asiatic Society to walt upon tl | Chair- 
contiated of the igi sirman, and upon the President ef the Boerd of Contre, 
apes +p iy e Right Honorable C. W. W. Wrwx, President, Sir Gone Ovas- 
Lav, Sir A. Jounsrow, Sir G, Straunrow, Vice-Presidents, and Professor 
Wiisox. Mr..Wrxw opesed the interview ia both instances, and stated the 
tase very clearly and sensibly, going into the general question—the impolic 
setting aside the native literature and institutions, and dwelling particularly on 
the ssgistance sought for the shandoned Oriental publications, Profedsor Win. 
som also delivered a long address (the substance of which was publial fu the 
form of two essaya in the London Asiatic Journal). Sir Gonz Ovse.er, and 
Sir A, Jomxston, followed ; and the high authorities replied in set speeches, ex= 
Pressing a disposition to favor the application without any pledge to the line 
that the Court or the Board would pursus. The Court's reply was understood 
to-be delayed through the lamented death of Mr. Muit, the historian of Brith 
Iodia who bad been empowered to draw it up. ie 
This them was the moment for the Society, to shew its gratitude to the distin- 
jabed individuals whose juflaence and talents had been so warmly exerted in 
_s ‘of their Members; to them nothing more than their warmest 
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thanks could be proffered : but to the Right Honorable President of the Royal 


Asiatic Society, to Sir ALEXANDER Jonwerom, and to Sir G. StaUNTO™, Were 
due the highest compliment the Society was capable of paying. ~ | 

He begged therefore to propose, that these gentlemen be elected honorary 
Members, without the aaual form of reference to the Committee of Papers, and 
that lettera of thanks be addressed to each for the cordial support they had given 
to the cause of Oriental literature. 
_ After a few pbjections on the score of departure from eatablished form, and 
want of full offichal information, the proposition was. pat from the chair and 
~~ A letter from Professor Rar, Secretary of the Royal Society of North. 
ern Antiquaries at Copenhagen, acknowledged receipt of Asiatic Resear- 
ches, xiii,—xviii., and forwarded the Society's Reports fur 1836. One 
addressed to the English Members, contains an account of leeland from the 
oldest Icelandic records. . ; Feo 

Professor O. Faaxx of Munich acknowledged receipt of the Mahabid- 
rat, vol. fi. 

‘The Secretary of the Antiquarian Society, ditto of the xxth vol. As, Res. 

‘The following Report of the Committee of Papera on the subject of the 
Museum, was — . 

To Jaues Parser, Esq. 
Secretary fo the Asiatic Sociely of Bengal. 


Report of the Commiltee of Papers on fhe Muteum Quesiion. — 

The Committee having perused Dr. Peanson’s Report on the operations of 
the Museum for the second experimental year, and having examined the state of 
the objects of Natural History, acquired, set up, and arranged under bis superio- 
tendence, is of opinion that the Society is much indebted to his zeal and @xer- 
tions, and that the sum voted for the support of the Museum io May, 1835, and 
renewed in May, 1836, has been well bestowed and profitably e | 

®, That pothing less than the actual demand for the Society's income on other 

re rely nec y, ms the pub om of its Researches, and the 
repair of ite premises, would warrant the withdrawal of sopport from» depart- 
ment every day becoming of greater wagnitude and importance ; ‘but that the 

3 “gatimate of the receipts and payments of the Society for the ensuing 


following 
twelve months, renders this continuance of the Museum establishment on the 
Estimated Receipts, for 1837-% 


Cash balance in the Bank of Bengal, ....-.-0+-*+++ sso" sern eens 652 14 1 
[nterest on the Papers deposited with the Government Agent,.... --. 535 08 
Quarterly contributions, ce teee ee eh ee tee EP ee ee tet t eh Oe 6,500 i il 

Allowance from Government for Oriental Wbrary.. ..-. sees se sete om oO 0 







— a 

| nig ages Md 

for March tod Aprile 188%, t peeled al 

i a a ae Te ee tek . A: i fae 
‘Subscript ‘An. Soe., for 1826, nat yet paid,.. 1,783 00 | ‘ 
¥ tablishr poetics Sty eee g ee name orn ere as ? 
«Subscription to the Journal « tic Society, for 1837,-. 1,800 0.0, A 
‘Ditto to the Oriental Translation Fund in’ England, Wg 
FN Pe ef the iin vol. An, Reseurchen, 2,500 0.0 0° 
mn and painting the house exclusive of any alte- iyo we 








ration Bas Seen eer ee a od a00 o Li] 10,570 oO 4 
: P | Deficiency, Co.'s Rea... re a3 
aithout estimating even & reduced allownsce for the malntengece of the Museum. 

;- yapigra- the maintenance of the Basen se 9 nstinnel oe pr 
culated to be of immense importance to science f placed upon a footing OF eM 
ciency, with o professional Naturalist at the bead, directing pe iy aod 


Sri 
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systematizing information obtained fram various sources, both public and pri- 
vate, fo all the branches of physical science, bot more particularly in regard to 
the Natural History of British India and Asia at larce; it is incumbent on the 
Seciety to make a full and urgent representation to Goverament on the subject, 
and to solicit sach support as is accorded in most other countries to similar 
dnatitutions of national and scientific utility. 

That historical, antiquarian, ood statistical reseorches, although they may not 
demand so large an outlay as the prosecution of physical inquiries, merit equally 
the Society's uttention, ind the encouragement of Govectineck: and should be in- 
cluded in the proposed representation, and that therefore « yeorly grant of 
10,000 rupecs should be solicited in aid generally of the objects of the inatitution. 

4. That pending the application toGovernment for pecuniary assistance, it is 
desirable to maintain the Museum on its present footing, and to retain the ser- 
ses hi Dr, Peguson ai Curator, from month to month, until the question be 

Kowann Rrax, 
he Committee of Papers, 

Proposed by Mr. W. Cracrorr, seconded by Me. E. Srmiine, and car. 
ried unanimously, that the Report be adopted by the Society, 

The Secretary then read draft of the proposed application to Govern. 
ment, which was ordered to be circulated in the Committee of Papers and 
forwarded without delay. 

Library. 


The following Books were presented, 

» Straber’s Catalogue of a collection of Oriental M58. for aa in London. 

. Commestaire sur le Yagna un dea Livres Beligieux net ioe r. M. 
Maahh Burnouf, Membre de |" Institut, ohana? de Sanacrit liege, de 
France, tome 1. Part 11.—y the anfhor. 

.. Memoirs-enr Deux Inscriptions Cunciformes trouvéos pres d'Hamadin et 
qui font maintenant partie des papiers do Dt. Schulz, by ae ers . 

Memoire aur le Guacharo (Steatornis Caripensis) (Humboldt par M, L’Her- 
minier. D, M. P.—dy Mf. Fortund Eydowx through Professor 

Ditto sur L' Dodo, autrement Dronte (Didus ineptus), por Hi. D. De Blain- 
Fille—dilfo difia. 

Gita Govinda Jayadervae Poetae Indici Drama Lyricum, by Christianus Lassen 
resented dy the anfhor, 
~ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. VI.—dy the Roy. As, Soe. 

‘Census of the Armenian population of the city of Calcutta, by Johannes 
Avdall, Esqg.—ty the anfdor. 

The following books were received from the Oriental Translation Fund, 
 ‘Harivansa, or Histoire de la Famille de Hari, par M. A, Langlois, tome 2." 

Lailiand Majo, « Poem, from the original Persian, by James Atkinson, Esq. 

The History of the Temple of Jerusalem, translated from the Arabic, with Notes 
and Dissertations, by the Rev. James Reynolds, B. A. 

Kan-ing p'ien, LeLivre des recompenses et des Peines en Chinois cten Francais, 
par Stanislas Julien, 

Chronique D'Abou-Djafor Mohammed Taber, fils de Djarir file d°Yerid, par 
Louis Dubear, tome }. ~ 

‘The following books were received from the Booksellers. | 

Lardner's Cabinet Cyelopedia— Russia, Vol. If. 

—— Reformation, Val. IT, 

—— eee inoue Birds, Vol. TL. 

» Wellesley's Dispatebes, Vols, 11. and Uf. 

~ Correspondence of Clarendon and Rochester, and two vols. of Lardner’s Encly- 
‘Glopedia received from home at the charge of J. 58, Storronp, Esq. to | 
— “asatmes the wreck of a pinnace last year, 








| Comvn, Sew presented a copy of the catal of the. Se 
kein of Henares, for vablisnties it 
i 's books now in the press. = 
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The Government of Bombay presented 5 copies of Lieutenant T. 5. 
Cantess’ seohic' Report of the Indus navigation below Ayder fae 
‘The Right Honorable the Governor General forwarded & copy of Pro- 
fessor Wuewenn § Researches on the Tides, 6th series: with a request that 
the Society woul ndertake to promote apse on the Indian coaste to 
complete the theory of cotida) lines for the Bay of Bengal, towards which 
rofesao EF 


“This sixth series of P MEWELL'S researches gives the results of an 


‘extensive system of combined observations in Europe aod America in June 1855, 


which have produced a very material improvement in the map of the cotidal lines 
before published. ms 

The most curiows and important branch of the Investigntion is that for deter. 
mination of the diurnal imequalify, or difference between the day and night 
tide, which depends on the declination of the moow north or south of the equator. 
The existence of this inequality has long been known, but its lows have been 
misunderstood, and it has never been attended to in tide tables, though of ma- 
terial importance in the navigation ofriver moutha and shallow seas. 

lt wos resolved that a circolar should be aildressed to members and: corre- 
spondenta of the Society residing on the coast stations, requesting their afd in 
Mg tet data for the tides of the Indian Ocean, and furnishing a copy of 
| sor Wnewns.'s iastractions, printed in the Journal ia 1833. | 

‘ir. W. H, Macsacntex presented two works in the Marhatta and 
Hindi languages: the Siddhdata Siromani prakase by Scnea'si Ba’ru, and 
the Bhugola saro likhyete, by Sri Uscana Baar Joshi, written for the pur- 
pose of explaining the correct ' stem of astronomy to their countrymen. 

Mr. Macxacute® also exhibited to the mecting (wo handsome silver eim- 
Glemntical inkstands, representing a jotisht pandit seated between two globes, ex- 
pounding their use from the Siddbantas—and around the stand, richly ¢m- 
bossed, the twelve signa of the sodiac—a Sanskrit couplet on each expressing that 
it was presented by the Governor Geberal in Council in token of approbation of 
the astronomical learning aud zealous endeatours of the pandite to enlighten their 
coustrymen. The following extract of a better from Mr. Wrixrxso™, Governor 
Generals Agent at Bhilsa, describes what they had done to deserve £0 high @ 


hortly before entertained in my private service o Siddhanil who pos- 


had shortly befor 
aesseda higher degree of knowledge of his profession, and having had an oppor- 


tunity of making myself whilst at Nota in some degree acquainted with the Hin- 
du astronomical books, 1 had communicated a knowledge of them to my own 
Shistri, " name Sunma’s! Ba*rc, s man of wonderfal acuteness, and jntelli- 
gente, and sound judgment, and to Uncaga Buat, one of the principal Joshia 
of this part of Malwa. The arguments by which Lhad for the previous eight years 
of our connexion in vain endeavored to impress on Soowa's! Ba'ru « convic- 


tid of the trith of the real size and shape of the earth and of other important 






physic facts, now carried to bis mind the clearest contiction when shewas to be 
‘precisely the same os those of their own astronomical authors. His was the 


master mind 4 and it exercised tts influence over the minds of all the other . 
dita, He was lost fn admiration when he came fully to comprehend all the fac 

resulting from the spherical form of the earth, and when the retrogressions 
of the planets were ahewn to be so naturally to be secounted for on the 
theory of the earth's annual motion, and when he reflected ou the vastly 
saperto jor simplicity and credibility of the sup y that the earth had 
a diurnal motion, than that the sun and all the stars daily revolve rownd the 


earth, he beeame a zealous defender of the system of Copernicus. He lamented 


that bis fe had beem spent in maintaining foolish fancies, and spoke with a bitter 


indignation against all those of his predecessors who had contribated to the wil- 

ful concealment of the truths that once had been ackoowledged in the land. 

“« Spaua’st Ba'ro'» first we how he was to enlighten the people of 
, and Nagpore, the land of bis birth. At Bombay, Calenffa and Madras, 


: w 
and at Dedli and Agra, and bere aleo, the trath be gaid rowat spread, but how will 


the mid-land of Nagpore, visited by no travellers from foreign countries, sccersl- 
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ble to no ships from other islands, and maintaining no schools,—bhow will the eye 
of its population be opened ? I recommended his embodying all the facts he had 
learned in a treatise in Marhatha, He immediately undertook the work. 1 have 
got it printed, and I now have the honor of submitting two copies of the work, 
With a request that they may be presented to the Governor General of India, 
“ Tt ita work which will bear the test of even @ serere eriticiam. It la full of 
' Philosophical reflections. From the different productions of different countries 
mutually necessary he argues the intention of providence to unite all mankind 
by commerce in the bonds of an interested affection, He hence infers the 
restrictions laid on Hindus against travelling to foreign countries to be violent 
and woodtural, He asenils the folly of astrological predictions, and upholds the 
Wisdom and mercies of Providence in veiling the future from our curiosity, and 
in oe ae 3 as al] instant im our duties by an unfailing hope. He leaves 
Bone of the numerous vulgar errors held by all Hindus in connection with his 
subjects of geography and astronomy to pass without a complete and satis- 
factory refutation, . , - 
“Uskasa Buat, who holds the next rank in talent and utefulnees, has writteo 
® free Hindi version of Scumwa‘sy’ Ba‘ru's book on the Paurinic, Siddbdntic 
anil be pocie eyatems."" | = a, 
Read aletter from Lieutenant Kirton, stating that he had | 
scart to Timiook to take down the Bhubaneswar slabs, the restoration of 
Which had given the greatest satisfaction to the pri¢sts and peorie 
Lieutenant Kirrog also forwarded copies of the principal inscription in 
the old Lat character at Aswastuma<near Dhoules in Orisa, with « short 
account of the caves and temples discovered there by himself and a 


‘h -hiaiteiat will be seen to have arrived at a most fortunate moment. ] 
, Captain Sora, Engineers, forwarded accurate facsimiles of the inscrip- 
tions at the Buddhist monument of Sanchi near Bhilsa ; with a paper 
describing their position; and = a, 

Captain W. Mungay presented some beautiful drawings of this rery 
sagt mound, and of the highly ornamented stone sculpture of its gates 
and frieze, 

The Secretary read a note on the inseriptions, which had proved of 
high interest from their enabling him to discover the long-sought alphabet 

the ancient Lg? character (or No. 1 of Alichabad)—and to read there. 
all intimately connected, ag it turns out, in their origin, and in their 


ce F nt Kirroe also presented facsimiles of a ‘grant in three 
plates dug up in the Gumaur country, of which the Secrezary with the 
aid of Kamara Kawr Pandit supplied « translation. 

It relates to a grast of land by the Ahanja ~~ toa brhhman nasmed BAond- 
rewara,—A lith bh will be published shorty. 

The Honorable G. Tcensovn transmitted a paper on an examination of 
the Pali Buddhistion! Annals, including a translation of the Attha kathd 
of BuppiacHose, and a table of the Pitakatte 

‘This paper will appear, ot a carly a period as possible. 

Major J, Stexwan, communicated the first part of his History of the 
Gurha Mundela Rajas. , 

We shall also hasten to lay this before our readers. 
Lieutenant Stonons forwarded a translation of the commencement of 
See Detepanths Granitha, with a promise to continue the same should 
it : (ce 












“Wyasen formerly intended to have done the same 






analation of Dane's moral instructions is highly interesting. cr 
A Tint of ab | ative tribes in Sings and specimen of their nguage Ws 
‘communicated by Captain Arexaxpen Bumxes from Buhdwolpur. 
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_ G. Loon, Esq. C. 5. forwarded fur presentation to the museum: ® second 
bes a bs the butterflies and insects of Silt. | ae rae 
- LT. CaxTOR presented ! ‘some frag nts of bones perrect’y /o rf 

extracted from the superficial clay at Aunga/ ia below Diamond Harbour. 

In these bones the animal matter is entirely replace by iron and carbonate 
of Jime, although they were imbedded in quite a modern alluvium. Their 
discovery throws a new light either op the period required for fossilization, or 
on the age of the alluvium. | 1 Slo 

Mr. W. T. Lewrs of Malacea, presented the model of Chinese double 
bellows for the museum ; also some tin and gold ore. ; : 

The Tapir sent up by Lieutenant Mackeszte had, with the Committee 
of Papers sanction bee made over to the Secretary, it being out of the 
Society's views to keep living animals. . 

Mr. B. H. Hongson forwarded some beautiful Zool ical drawings for 
inspection on their way to Europe ; also two bottles of the snakes peculiar 


NVipal. 
Lieutenant Herron presented a notice of the Indian Boa Python Tigrie. 
‘A letter from Professor 6. Vow nem Busch, of Bremen, proposed 
exchanges of land and fresh-water shells and other objects. Referred to 

Dr. ‘Tf. Carron presented drawings and a notice of one of the fossils in 
the Colvin collection which had been cleared from matrix for the purpose 
of examination. | 

Jt proves to be the skull of a gigantic fossil Datrachian, and by comparison of 
the relative measurements of the common frog, it must have belonged to an 
animal of 40 inches in length |—a proportion between fossil and recent species 
whirl has ite parallelonly tn the neighbouring family of reptiles, the salamanders, 
of which the specimen from the Oecningen schist known by the name of Home 
Ailurit testis, meawared three feet in length. edged 
- The following notice of a curious natural phenomenon observed in the 
Red Sea was communicated by Captain A. Buanes from Sahdealpur. 
tract of a letter from Licutenon! Wersren of the Indian Navy, dated 
2d Ce ‘Mount Sinai, September 26th, 1856. . 
“You once ex resced a wish to kuow something of the Dyidiel Narkoaa ot 
sounding mountain, eoncerting Which there has been #0 nach doubt and discus- 
sion in Burope. I visited iton my way bere—it is situated on the sea shore 
about eight miles from Tor. A solid slope of the finest drift sand extenda 
on the dea fice from the base to the summit (about six hundred feet) at an angle 
of about 40° with the horizon. This is encircled or rather semicircled, if the 
term is allowable, by «ridge of sandstone rocks rising up in the pointed pinnacle, 
and presenting little surface adapted for forming an echo, It is remarkable that 
there are several other slopes similar to this, bat the sounding, 
bas beem called, is confined to this alone. We dismoun 

base while « Bedoin scrambled up. We @ 
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shall lay them, om my arrival in England, before some 
and see if he cam make any thing out of them." 
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I.—Somie, atcownt of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 
with the journals and routes of three different Embassies aeat to Pekin 
by the King of Ava; taken from Burmese documents. By Lieutenant- 
Colonel! H. Bunwer. Resident in Ava. — - 

rCoutinued from page 149. 

In the 30th No. of the Gleanings of Science | have’ gives some 
account of the Chinese caravans;-which come principally. from Theng- 
ye-show and Tili-fa in Yuaan, not only to Ava but to all the Shan 
towns sibject to fea, Maing: Leng-gyit, Kyaingstodn, Theiani, Mé:nd, 
Thibé, &e., as well as to Zenmay and the Shan towns subject to 
Siam. A party of Chinese also annually proceed from Santd-fa ta 
Mé:gaung and Payea-dueng for the purpose of procuring amber and 
the noble serpentine, or the stone 60 much prized by the Chinese and 
called by them Fi, = 

The emperor of China appears never to have surrendered the Tads- 
buésrof Theiani, Bans and Mo:gawny ogreesbly to the terma,of the 
treaty of Bamé ; nor can I find.a notice of any correspondence bé= 
ween the sovereigns of the two countries antil the reign of the pre-. 
sent ‘king of dva's grandfather, Maw:pans:orin, Symes's Mixne-) 
sexe. ‘That monareb, shortly after he put his nephe w to death and 
seized the throne in the year 1781, appears to have deputed a 
party for the purpose of opening @ communication with €hina, bat the 
envoys were seized by the Chinese and sent up to the north of Pekin, 
to the Tartar province of Quantong. In 1787, however, pn embassy 
came to dee from Cina, and I will now give a free translation of the 
journals and routes of three different embassies, which were sent to 

30 « 
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Pekin by the late and present kings of Ava. But before giving these 
translations it may be proper to explain the system which I have 
adopted, for writing Burmese and Chinese names in the Roman 
character. 

I have followed, as far as I was able, Sir Wa. Joxms's system, €x- 
eepting that I have used the prosodinl long and short signs, instead 
of the acute and grave accents, for denoting long and short vowels*; 
The Burmese have a very bad ear for discriminating new sounds, and, 
unfortunately, their written character will not admit of their writing 
or pronouncing many foreign words. They can write ing only as 3, fa, 
en or eng; ang as en or eng; ong as ofa, and fas ph, or bA, R, 
they seldom sound but as yj and they use a soft fAfors. <A final 
kg, or t, is often scarcely sounded, if not entirely mute, and I denote 
this by underlining such letter. The Burmese also change the sound 
o the initial letter of the second or third syllables of compound and 
derivative words, sounding 4 us Ps fand AAasg; ft and (A asad; 
and fs and fsh,asz. But in copying Chinese names from the Bur- 
mese, 1 hove always given the legitimate sound of all such letters in 
the Roman character. The Chineze, according to Dv Haupe, have 
on 4, #o strong, that it is entirelyy guttural, and the Burmese envoys 
apparently attempt to express this Chinese sound of 4, by the double 
consonant sh or sty of their own alphabet. The Burmese do not 
sound the two letters which they have derived from the Devandgari 
]. @, 0s cha and ch-Ae, which the Siamese ond Shans do, but as a 
very hard #, and its aspirate, pronounced with the tip of the tongue 
turned up against the roof of the mouth, and best expressed, in my 
opinion, by is and fsh, The Chinese appear to have the same sounds, 
expressed by Du Hauoe by the same Roman letters ts, and tsh; the 
first of which, he obzerves, is pronounced asthe Italians pronounce the 
word gratia. For the Burmese heavy accent, marked something like 
(s), and ured to close a syllable, when ending in a vowel or 
, with a very heavy aspirated sound, J have used two 
points in the middle of a word, and the letter 4, usually, at the close. 
Our prosodia! short mark will best express the Burmese decent mark- 
ed as point under a letter, and intended to give o evilable a very 
short sound. All the Burmese envoys write the names of the Chinese 


© Those accentual marks being best adapted for describing the peculiar high 





aad grave tones, in which the same lottera are tounded in the Slamese and Shan 






alll Ute dare, however, for want of type been obliged to adhere to the 
em or an accent denoting oe ama 








| the above vowels and diphthongs. 
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cities of the first second and third class in Burmese, ® plu, or 6,hur, 
fad, or to, and shyea; butt have set down these names as they 
asually appear in our maps of China, as /%, chow and hifen. 

The following table will show the power of the vowels. as used 


e, a8 in men. 

@, broad as ey in they, or ay in mayor, or @ in name. 

i, as in pin. 

{, as in police, or ee in feet, and a. 

i, the same with a grave sound like ¢ in me. 

o, a8 in toto. 5 

é, the same sound prolonged, or as in lone, sown. 

6, broad as in groat. 

gf, the same sound prolonged. 

u, a8 in Italian, or like oo in foot. 

fi, tlie same sound prolonged, or oa in mood. 

The Siamese and Shan letter. which is sounded something like the 
French letters eu. I mark, as the Catholic Missionaries in Siam have 
long marked it, thus, wv and u’. 

ai, ) Each of these vowels ts pronounced as when separate: 
excepting that the eqund of the second is a little more pro- 
“flonged than that of the first vowel. Kaing, Ka-ung, Ko-un, 
| mé-in, yu-on. 

The letter mg is pronounced something like the same letters in the 
French word magnanimité, hut as a final, it is usually sounded a5 @ 






jhasaln. When followed by the heavy accent I have usually express- 


ed the g, in the Roman.character. | 
- The progodial short sign is used to shorten the sented ‘of 
sia 


wey 





cording to the above system I have nearly completed a com Jara 
vocabulary of the Burmese, Siamese, Tanng-thi and three St 
dinleets. = sae epese 

Of the towns and places in China mentioned by the Bur 
in their journals and routes, 1 shall set down within br 
per names of sach as L can trace in Doc Hanon. 
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In the year 1787, intelligence was brought to Avw, that an embassy 
from the emperor of China had arrived at Theinni, and as the ceremony 
of the public audience given fo these ambassadors corresponds if 

$a 2 
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many points with that observed at the audience given by the present 
king of Ava to the British Resident, on his firat arrival at dea in 
1830, I extract a description of it from the 33rd volume of the Bur- 
mese Chronicles : 

_ “On Tuesday, the Srd of April, 1787, the king of d4ve (Mmw:para:- 
avin) received a report from the Tsd:budh and officers of Tiwinni, that a 
Chinese embassy, consisting of upwards of 300 men with E-ramé:ve’ as the 
chief envoy, had arrived at Theinmt, with a letter on gold and costly pre- 
sents from the emperor of China, for the purpose of establishing peace 
and friendship between the two great countries. His Majesty ordered 
the Chinese embassy to be conveyed to the capital (at that time Amara- 
péra) by the road leading from Theinni through Thilé, Maing:toan, 
Moaing:kaing, Yauk-zauk, Pwétha, and Yud:nagdn, down by the Mat-t,heit 
pss and the road along the sentbaen paddy lands ( Tuung-Metlay ).— 
The Chinese mission accordingly left Theinni on Sunday, the 6th of May, 
1787, and on reaching Nyawng-ni-beng (red pepul tree), embarked in 
boats {on the Myit-ngay) and came to Fan-aung ghit at Amerapéra, 
where they landed and took possession of the buildings constructed for 
their accommodation, The emperor of China's letter waa duly translated 
on Tuesday, the 29th May ; and on Sunday, the 3rd of June, the embassy 
was received by the king in the following manner :— 

“ The streets and lanes of Amurapara having been ornamented, | the o offi. 
cers of the Lhuot-té and Yoin.dé6", dressed in their uniforms with ear. 
Fings, having taken their proper places within those buildings; the white 
elephant, and Shoe-wen, the elephant rode by the king, and other ele- 
phants with all their trappings, on being drawn out, and the body guard 
and other troops formed in front of the Lhuot-té and ball of audience, and 
within the court-yard of the palace, the Chinese ambassadors were 
brought from their house at the Fon-aung ghit in the following order :— 
First, two officers with long rods ; then musqueteers to the . right and left ; 
then, seated upon an elephant, the king's writer, Yaxpa-MEIT-s¥d-pEN, 
dressed in full uniform, bearing an octagon betel cup containing the em. 
peror of China's letter; next a sedan chair with the box containing the 
images of Byomid ; then a sedan chair with a box of reyal presents ; then 


another sedan chair with another box of presents ; then ten horses intend. 


ed as presents; and then followed the principal Chinese ambassador, 


E.rsnkyr’, mounted on an elephant with housings of scarlet broad cloth. 


edged with silk, After him came four of the junior envoys on horseback ; 
and after them, the officers appointed to escort the mission, 
“ The procession entered the Tsef-shyen gateway on the western face of 
the city, and stopped on reaching the Youtia.dé. The box earing the 
letter was deposited on a fine white mat with an ornamental border 
‘spread in the verandah of that building, where the ambassadors also were 
a © The house in ‘which the wisisters of state assemble and the Court of justice. 
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placed, the rayal presents being arranged on each side, The princes of 
the blood and the other great officers of state then passed into the palace 
in state, surrounded by their respective suites and with all their insignia 
of rank. Last of all passed the heir-apparent, the glorious AUN-YE-MENG, 
When ali was quiet the ambassadors, preceded by the royal letter and pre- 
sents, were taken in, the ambassadors being made to stop and bow their 
heads repeatedly along the whole road in the usual way”. The king's 
writer bearing the box containing the royal letter, stopped not far from 
the eastern steps of the hall of audience, when 4 Thin-dé-zent went 
down and took the letter up, and placed it ona white mat that was spread 
for the purpose. The ambassadors ascended by the northern steps, and 
took their sents at the appointed place ; whilst all the presents were put 
down on the ground in front of the hall of audience. The whole being 
assembled, the lord of many white elephants, the lord of life, and great 
king of righteousness, wearing the Mahd.muni crown of inestimable value, 
and the principal queen, dressed in the Gana-malta-pa-kua jewel, sur- 
rounded by all the other queens and concubines, came forth, and on the 
U-gen folding doors being opened by the princesses, his majesty the king 
and the principal queen took their seats on the Thihdthana pizd throne, The 
state drum, beat when his majesty comes out, was then struck three times 
forcibly and three times gently, and the whole band played. When the 
music ceased, the eight consecrating Brahmans performed the customary 
ceremony of consecration, and the flowers and water presented by the 
Bréhmans, were received by Bauno-nO-rvEs and Nanpa-raex Khaya 
in a gold cap ornamented with the nine precious stones. 

“The Nazkhin-d6g, Jeva Nonat,ua, then brought to the king's notice 
seven images of Bup'pu which his Majesty was te give in charity. His 
Majesty observed, ‘Let the royal gift be suitably escorted and delivered ;” 
which order was repeated by the Ni:khan to the Shue-tait-wdn, wha 
after ordering the royal dram to be beaten, conveyed the images out of 
the hall of audience. | 

“The Thin-dé-gan§, Menc-soay-THInt, then came up the steps used by 
the king, and kneeling at the usual place, read out » list of the royal 
presents, “The Né&:kbin.dd, Kvd-20a's6-Rat,u a’, next proceeded right in 


front of his Majesty, and kneeling, read out from an ornamented book, the 


ing translation which had been maule of the emperor of China’s letter, 
“The elder’ brother, Uns’ Bua'l], (emperor of China, ) who rules over 
the great kingdoms to the eastward and » multitude ff umbrelln-weari 


of ambrella-wearir 
ieee addreaes affectionstely his younger brother, the lord of ee white, 


red and mottled elephants, who rules over the grea ‘kingdoms to the 
weatward and a nvultitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs, lord of the amber 
* The British resident refused to make these oleisances. ao 
+ Register of royal orders. 
¢ Royal hearer or reporter, § Receiver of royal mandates. 
q Udi, [om told, means east in the Pali langusge- 


i 


vis, 


the Hiada god fndra, one of whose numes, Sugra, although written in Burmese 
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mines, the sun-descended king and master of the golden palace. The 
ancestors of the two brothers have inherited’ and ruled in succession in 
this 2ubédipa island, lying to the southward of Afyen:ms mount, from the 
first creation of the world ; and the two brothers are enjoying in the enst. 
ern and western great kingdoms, prosperity equal to that ofthe Thagyii:. 
Nat*, with very great glory, power, and authority, From the time even 
of our ancestors there has been no enmity. The younger brother, the 
sun-descended king, is an independent sovereign, receiving the homage 
of great kingdoms, and ofan hundred umbrella.wearing chiefs. The elder 
brother also is an independent sovereign, receiving the homage of great 
kingdoms, and of an hundred umbrella-wearing chiefs. If the two brothers 
enter into a permanent agreement and friendship, conformably to the union : 
which has subsisted hetween them uninterraptedly in former states of 
existence, it will be like a nail driven in (ns firm) to their posterity. The 
elder brother, who possesses the great kingdoms, and the golden umbrella 
asd palace to the eastward, as well as his queen, sons, danghters, nobles, 
officers, and the inhabitants of his country, are in the enjoyment of health, 
pence, and happiness ; and he desires to learn, that his younger brother, 
who possesses the great kingdoms and the golden umbrella and palace to 
the westward, the master of the golden palace, as well as his queen, eldest 
son, the heir-apparent, his other sons and daughters, nobles, officers, and 
all the inhabitants of his country, ore also in the enjoyment of health, 
peace, and happiness. ttn nen 
‘For one reason, because friendship hns existed from former states of 


‘being ; and for another, because the elder loves the younger brother, he 


sends, with a royal letter'on gold, a piece of gold, and desires that two 
pieces of gold may become like this one piece. Jt is now seventeen years 
since the gold and silver road, and gold and silver bridge have not been 
opened or traversed between the elder brother and younger brother, pur- 
suant to the arrangement made in 1769, that ambassadors of rank should 
pass between the two great countries, in order that a aincere friendship and 
esteem might arise. When friendship has been established between the 
two great countries, each must receive favors from the other. The elder 
brother has in front of his palace and worships eight images of By asma‘t, 
which it has been the custom to worship from the creation of the worlif; 
but loving the younger brother, and desiring that he should worship -in 
the same manner, the elder brother presents these images to the younger. 
If the younger brother worships them, his glory and power will be aa re. 
splendent as the rising sun. The son of the lord of Katng:mah, who wears 





a = 4 
© This is the Chinese Tiem, or Shang Tien, lord of heaven, and the same ine 


Thuyrd, is pronounced Thagyd. | | tasty © ts 
Byamba, written Brambs, is a being of the superior coledtial regions of the 
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a red umbrella and is always near the person of the elder brother, is 
sent to the younger brother with a royal letter on gold, and with the 
fullowing presents :-— 

Eight images of Byamha, cast in gold. 

Eight carpets. 

‘Ten pieces of gold cloth. 

Ten horses. 

« Let the younger brother, master of the golden palace, delay not after 
the arrival of this ambassador in his presence, to appoint ambassadors on 
his part, and send them with a royal letter on gold. When the son of 
the lord of Kaing:mah returns to the elder brother, it will be the same ps 
if the royal countenance of the younger brother, the master of the golden 

valnce, has been seen. 

“ After the Na:khin-do Kvé-eva'sé-natua’ had read out the abore 
royal letter, his Majesty eaid, ‘ Berend; ve, how many days were you 
coming from the capital of China to Amarapara @ The Né:khin, Pyd. 
oxin-muv’, repeated the question to the Chinese interpreter, who translat— 
ed it tothe ambassador. The ambassador replied : ‘ Your Majesty's slaves, 
owing to your Majesty's excellent. virtues, were one hundred and sixty 
four days coming from the capital of China to your Majesty's feet.’ This 
answer was translated by the Chinese interpreter to the Na:khin. dd, who 
wubmitted itto his Majesty. The king then said: ‘ E-rsuo: Ye, when 
you quitted the capital of China, were my royal kinsman, the emperor of 
China, and his queen and children, and relatives all in geod health?" The 
question was communicated to the ambassador as before, and the an bag 
sador replied : ‘When your Majesty's slaves quitted the capital of China for 
your Majesty's feet, your Majesty's royal kinsman, the emperor of China, 
and hie queen, and children, and relatives were all in good health * which 
answer was submitted to the king in the same manner as before. The king 
then said :‘ E-ramd: Ve’, £9 back quickly ;the emperorof China will desire 
to receive intelligence of every thing in this country. This order was 
communicated as before to the ambassadors, who howed down their heads. 
The king then presented the principal ambassador, E-rand: ve, with five 
hundred. ticals, a silver cup weighing eleven ticals, aruby ring weighing 
one tical, and of the value of one hundred and fifty ticals, a horse with 
saddle and bridle complete, ten cubits of scarlet broad cloth, five pieces 
of cotton cloth, five picces of handkerchief, one piece of chintz, two large 
i_ware boxes, and one small one. ‘To each of the four junior am- 

his Majesty presented at the same time three hundred ticals, 
one silver cup weighing eleven ticals, one ruby ring weighing half a tical, 
and of the value of one hundred ticals, five cubits of searlet Mfith, two 
pieces of handkerchief, twa pieces of chintz, 4 horse with saddle and bridle 
complete, a carpet, one large lacquered-ware box, and two small ones. 

« ‘The silver gong waa then struck five times, and the drum,which ia used 
when his Majesty enters the palace, was beaten, and his Majesty retired. 
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The ambassadors were first conveyed from the ball of audience tothe 
eastern Youm; where they were made to stand until the princes andall 
the nobles and officers passed to their respective houses" ; after which 
they were taken to the house allotted for them, by the same route as that’ 
by which they had been before brought. 

“On Sunday, the 10th June, 1787, his Majesty addressed the following 
letter and presents to the emperor of China, and appointed Ler-vur:eve m 
wnct:, Ne-wvoSuve-pacsxe, Tuinacvé-cauna, and Weteraa' ya, om. 
bassadors on his part, to proceed to China in company with the Chinese: 

“The protector of religion, the sun-descended king of righteousness, 
learing the name and title of Thiri pawere wisayd manta yothe tiri bowa= 
nd ditiyd dipadt pandita maha dhamma raja-dirdjat, owner of the white, red, 
and mottled elephants, and proprietor of mines of gold, silver, rubies, and. 
amber, who rules over the great kingdoms and all the umbrellacwearing 
chiefs of the westward, affectionately addresses the royal friend, the lord 
of the golden palace, who rules over the great kingdoms and all-the ums 
brella-wearing chiefs to the eastward. No enmity having existed between 
the two great eastern and western kingdoms. from the first ereation of 
the world, and both being independent sovereigns who have possessed n 
golden umbrella and palace from generation to generation, and the hom. 
age of = multitude of umbreUa.wearing chiefs, the royal friend deputed 
the son of the lord of Keing:mah, who arrived at the great and golden 
city of Amarapira on the 26th May, 1787. ‘The royal letter and the: 
presents consisting of eight images of the A'battharat AyamAéd, ten care 
pets, ten pieces of gold cloth and ten horses, having been arranged in 
front of the throne and hall of audience, his Majesty, attended by the 
heir-apparent, his royal brothers and sons, and all his officers, came forth 
and saton the throne, and caused the royal letter to be read out. His 
Majesty wag exceedingly pleased to hear, that if a friendship like the 
union which has always existed in former states of existence between the. 
kings of the two countries, and an agreement as fixed and permanent as 
a nail driven in, be entered into, it would be to posterity from generation, — 
to generation like two pieces of gold converted into one (as inseparable) >. 
and also, that the royal friend, the lord of the golden palace himself and. 
his queen, royal children, and relatives and all his officers are in theenjoy=.. 
meptof health, The royal friend, lord of the golden palace, who rules 


* The British Resident returned at once to.his own house from. thehallol 
aullence. j | 

t The Menning of the Paii words of this long title is thus rendered by the Bure. 
mete -—" The illustrious, excellent and grentest conqueror, whose glory ia bound- 
lend find sibetantial, who will role over the three orders of beings with parpeeeheg 
power; the wise nad great king of righteousness, the king of kings.” : 

t Abattharw is the sixth of the 20 stages or stories of the wuperior celestial 
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ever a hundted<umbrella-wearing chiefs to the westward, is also in the 
enjoyment of health as well as bis queen, heir-apparent, royal children, 
and relatives, ond all-his officers. Friendship which hnd always existed in 
former states of existence, is mow become a royal friendship. When the 
two great countries have established friendship, each must receive favors 
from the other, The eight images of A’batthara Byamié which were sent 
with walesire that they might be worshipped by the royal friend, have 
been placed in a proper and suitable manner in front of the palace, under 
syramidieal buildings covered with gold and silver. Desire is also felt 
that approbation be given to the merit of constantly upholding and pro- 
tecting the religion of the deity (Gavpama), who is full of glory and power, 
who can give relief to the kings of men, Nats, and Byamids, who has oo 
equal in the three worlds, and who has been worshipped from generation 
to generation by the sun-descended independent kings, that have ruled 
over the great- kingdoms to the westward. Ne Mré-Savenavuna, a noble. 
man who isin the immediate service of the royal friend, and Tuiwa ové. 
cawxeand Weeorna’na have been appointed ambassaders to accompany 
the son of the Jord of Kaing:mah, and are deputed with a royal letter on 
gold and with royal presents, consisting of four elephants, one hundred view 
weight.of elephant’s teeth, an ivory helmet surmounted by a ruby, and 
another encircled with rubies and surmounted by a sapphire, two vuby 
rings, one sapphire ring, one vies weight of Mobye stone, one piece of 
yellow broad cloth, one piece of green broad cloth, ten piecea of chintz, 
ten pieces of handkerchief, ten carpets, one hundred books of gold leaf, 
one hundred books of silver leaf, ten vies weight of white perfume, four 
large Incquered ware boxes, and fifty small lacquered-ware boxes. Let the 
ambassadors return quickly and without delay, and when they return, it 
will be asif the royal friend had been met, and conversed with,’ ” 

Qn the return of these Burmese ambassadors from Pekin in the 
beginning of the year 1759, they submitted a report of their proceed- 
ings, of which report the following is a free translation :— 

«© We left Amarapéraon the 24th June, 1787, and in twelve days’ jours 
nev, on Gth July, srrived at the city of Theinnt, where we stopped nine 
days fur the purpose of recruiting the elephants intended aw presents for 
theemperor Of China, On the léth July, we left Theinai®, and in fifteen: 
day#’ joaruey’ reached Kaing:mah, where we stopped more than five 
monthé, and transmitted to the golden feet » report of certain diseassh 1, 





which took place between us and some Chinese officers there. On recei¥= 
ing his Majesty's orders that we should proceed, we left Kaing:mah on the 
19th January, 1788, amounting altogether to one hundred and twenty-five 
men; and on the 2rd arrived at the city of Shuentr, which the Shans call 
Maing: Teint. Here we mot two officers, Tsotn-shue and Titéyin, whom 
the Tsoiintd or Governor General of Yunan had deputed to meet us ; and 
areport of our discussions with whom we forwarded to the golden feet. 
® Shan onme Meng Seari. + Miixg Chan, 
2 8 
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We had to wait again for more than five months, whilst the Tsointd sent 
a report of our arrival to Pekin. On the 25th June, 1788, the governor of 
Maing: Tsdn received a letter from the Tsointd, ordering him to let the 
Burmese ambassadors advance ; and on the following day, attended by 
the governor K.nva’ra'-1é:ve' and interpreter Wu'n-reov’s-ve’ with one 
hundred men, we left Maing: Tein, and on the Ist July reached the city 
of Tahki (Toi ?), where the Tsointd came from Muing: Tshi ( Furan ), 
on the 18th July, to meet the royal letter and presents.’ ‘On the 21ét 
July; orders from the emperor of China reached the Tsoiintd, who informed 
“us, ‘that he had received the imperial orders to allow the ambassadors to 
proceed, and that the emperor had also ordered, that the envoya who had 
‘come from the great western country, from the royal friend and lord of 
the golden palace, should be conveyed to Pekin in fifty-one days ; and that 
the Tsoiintis, governora, Titts and officers, along the whole route, should 
‘treat the ambassadors with every respect, and at the regular stages sup- 
‘ply them with provisions, and entertain them with music, plays, &e. The 
Tswiintd further said, that similar orders had been sent to all the other 
officers along the route, and that he would prepare some presente for his 
Majesty the king of Ava, which he desired we should forward by sorie 
proper persons with a report of our proceedings, We accordingly sent 
~Dascragacwacve’ and Tsrt-van-xmaixa to Amerapira with the Teo 
td's presents, and left Tathy on the 23rd July with thirtyceeven'men, 
“attended by Taunrair Héra‘ «Love, Kava’-ta-co;re’, and the inter. 
preter Wus.rsou's-ve’, In seven days" journey we reached the city of 
Maing: Tet ( Yonan), where we stopped one day, and then continuing 
our route, reached the city of Kueted ( Kue-chow) in nine days" journey, 
on the sth August, 1788, On the 12th we came to the city of T'vti-ywen- 
(Ji dependent on Kue-chow, where, on the following day, we embarked in 
_ bouts and dropped down the stream until the 20th, when we disembarked 
at the landing place at Riyea or Fi.yen, and continued our route by land. 
_On the 22nd August, we came to the city of Tasheng-shyd_fa in the district 
af ‘Honan, and in eight days’ journey more to the city of Wit-tsheng.ffa in 
the district of Hupé. On the 12th September, in thirteen days’ journey, 
we came to the city of Tsht-chow, beyond the district of Héndn and in 
that of Tinh (Peteheli). In seven more days, on the 19th | 
we reached Pawk.tts.fa, the principal city of Titi, and on the 23rd 
_reached the city of Luks Khyaukken®, six miles distant from the capital, 
'Pakin. ‘The emperor not being there but at F&ASt in Tartary, seven 
- days’ journey to the north-enst of Pekin, we left the city of Luko Kiyauk. 
on the Lith, and in three days came to the boundary of Turfary to 
the Ho-pékhf fortt line of wall. In two days more we came to the 
_fity of Lanphyim.tien, where the chief of the chokey met us, and taking a 
ehokey in Burmese. . , tant 
eas 5 GeAol, and Sir G, StauNTOX's Zhe- hol, ee 
t De Haxpe's Coupe keon Fort ? por Tg 
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list of the presents, proceeded to make his report to the emperor of China. 
The treasurer having come with the emperor's orders for us to advance, 
we eritered Zhe-hol on the 29th September, 1787, and were lodged on a 
high plain to the westward of the city. ; 
« On the 30th September we proceeded by invitation to meet the Wan- 
gyih Hé-reou’s-Tewe", who wears two peacock’s, tail feathers with red on 
the top of bis head-dreas, (red button on his cap,) and Kou's-ve’-rau! and 
Tui-ra’-vin who wear two peacock's feathers with, a ruby on the top of 
their head-dress.. The Wan-gyih told us:—‘ Our master, the emperor, 
is much pleased at the arrival of the ambassadors, and will receive the 
royal letter and presents #0 soon a6 to-morrow, when the ambassadors also 


wedi see him and be interrogated by himself, You. must be in waiting at 


g o'clock to-morrow morning when the emperor comes out, and you must 
bring the band of music, which he has heard you have with you.’ On the 
following mornimg we were in attendance in front of the palace-before the 
emperor appeared. He came out about 7 o'clock, when the royal letter 
and presents were delivered by us, and the W in-gyih Hé-rsou's-TENG and 
Hou'’x-xe'-THv’ and Tut-ra’-vix in the midst of all the officers of the Court. 
The emperor spoke as fellows in the Tartar language to the W dn-gyih, 
who repeated it inthe Chinese language to the interpreter, and he com- 
municated it to us:—‘ The two great countries were always friends in 
former times, and owing toa little difference which happened once, 
letters or presents have passed. But now, ® mutual intercourse and good 
understanding prevails, and friendship has been re-established. I am ex- 
ceedingly glad to hear that my royal friend, the Lord of the golden palace, 


“fulfils his religious duties and cherishes all the inhabitants of the country 


as if they were the children of his own bosom. Let the ambassadors sub- 
mit all they have to say.'—We replied, ‘ Your majesty's slaves will sub- 
mit to our royal master all your majesty’s orders ; and communicate to 
the Wan-gyih Hé-rsov’s-tzxo, and to Koun’-ve-Tuv’ all we have to 
represent. t 
+The emperor then said, ‘ Let them convey to my royal friend, in order 
that he may worship as I do, this Shikyd Munt image, the representative 


of the Deity, which has always been worshipped in our palace,—this figure 


of the Deity, embroidered in silk, and this Yu-yut jewel (sceptre?) which 


I always carry in my hand.’ The Wién-gyib Hé-rsou's-rexa and Kou’. 
yve'-rnv’ brought and delivered the same to us. We then made our band 


“of music play before the emperor, who approved of it and suid it was very 


pleasant. After his majesty had conferred presents on diferent great and 
subordinate officers, we were placed in the same line with the 48 pr pene 


nf Tortary, and allowed to see an entertainment, (Chinese play-) 4 


© This in evidently the same person, who was the first minister of the empire 
during Lord Macantwer's embassy, aod ho ju atyled by Sir G. Stavwrom, 
 Hoo-choong-taung Colac.” f 
Ja 2 
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~ Onthe 3rd October we went agnin, and were placed in the same linens 
before, and shown a complete entertainment, The emperor of Ching 
seated us at atable, at-which weate and drank in company with the 48 
princes of -Turfary.. We conversed with the Wun.-gyih Ao.ts00's. Teng 
and Kou'x-verav’ and Tnai-ra‘-vin, and observed i— Priendship has 
now been established between our two royal masters. The great officers 
oneach side, bearing in mind the favors they have received from, and the 
duty they owe to, their respective masters, have only to submit what they 
may be satisfied will comtuce to the permanent advantage of their royal 
masters and their posterity. We, who hare been deputed, will return: ma 
quickly a possible, and in. conformity with the qualifications required from 
ambassadors*, willsubmit to our royal master every circumstance relating 
to the emperor of Ching. There are certain. Shan Teé:huohs and their 
followers, subjects of our matter, and some men whe were formerly deput. 
ed; still remaining in this country. And.the road on the frontier of the 
two countries is much molested by bad men and criminals ;—if meana are 
adopted on hoth sides for putting an end to this evil, the two countries 
will beeome like one, and the gold and silver road will be opened.” _ The 
Chinese officers replied :—‘ The observations of the ambassadors are very 
correct, Our master, the emperor, is much pleased at having tabslinh, 
ed friendship with the Lord of the golden palace, whe rules over the 
western country. His majesty has given to the king of Ave an image of 
him, whe is-withont an eqzal, and is superior to the three races of. ei 
(men, ots, and Hyamids,) and who has been worshipped uninterruptedly 
by all the emperor's ancestors; and he has permitted the ambassadors to 
communicate, without reserve, all they may have to say. He has seated 
the ambassadors also on the same line with his own relutions, the 46 
princes of Turfary, and repeatedly questioned; and spoken to them... All 
the peints you have represented will be properly settled, When we go 
back from, Zhchol. (to Pekin), we will. exert ourselves to have the whole 
settled, and will submit that you may be speedily allowed to return 
~ “Onthe following day we were invited to attend the emperor, who was 
going to visit a monastery, We went early, and were desired by the 
Wiun-gyih. Hé-reou's-texa to wait on the road, and when we saw the 
emperor coming out.on horseback, to remark what a strong hale man his 
majesty must be, to be able to ride at 80 years of age without being fm 
tigued.. We waited on the road accordingly, and on seeing the emperor, 
spoke as we had been instructed. Hécrsou'n-rena asked what the ambos. 
sadors had said, and when the interpreter translated our remarks into 
Chinese, the Win-gyih repeated it to the emperor, 





The emperor, on going to the monastery, entered by the southern 


| arched gateway, and cnme out by the western, and returned to the city 
by its southern gateway. Lu.ra’-vin was appointed. to attend us and 
shew us all the diferent images and temples, But all the different figures 
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those varying in form were copied from various forms which Gaupama: had 
| assumed when in. this world, we bowed down and worshipped them. There 
were seven monasteries. In that first shewn tous, there were 200 priesta 
dreseed in yellow, and in another to the westward about 600. : 
_* On the dth October we were invited to an entertainment given in some 
temporary buildings in garden. We went before 6 o'clock, and the 
emperor came about half past 7 in an open sedan chair. He waa dressed 
as fullowa:—On the top of his head-dress there wasn pearl; on the four 
sides. of his silk dresa there was the figure of a dragon, and reand his 





form of a dragon, and he officers of his court pre= 
sented to him cups of spirits and cupsof milk, The Wungyih Hé-reov s- 
sexc-and Kou'x-ys'-rav' and. ‘Tpi-ta’-vix stood on the right and left of 
the emperor with swords in their hands. To the right and left were 
placed tables with all- kinds of cakes, and we sat down un the right hand 
withthe. Wan-gyih Ho-rsou 5-TENG behind the chiefs of the 45 Tartar 
countries, and ate and drank.. After the soft music and dancing, which 
were according Lo the Chinese, Tartar, and Kula fashions, the emperor 
returned home. ‘The silks and gold cloths, which had)been arranged on 
the left hand, were distrib uted in presents to the princes of Tartary, and 
those on the right hand were distributed by the Wan-gyih Kowu's-ya'-THu™ 
te us according to our respective ranks, and to the officers appointed to 
take care of us. All kinds of curious cloths, &c. intended for presents to 
the king of Ava, were also shewn and delivered to us. ; as 

. A little after.3 o'clock, on the afternoon of the same day, the emperor 
of China again. came out, and we saw an exhibition of tumblers on poles, 
and fireworks, and then returned home. . tor 
‘The emperor having directed us on this last day to go to Pekin, we left 
Zhehol on the 7th of October, and arrived at Pekin on the 12th October, 
taking up our residence in some temporary buildings erected on a plain 
within the southern gateway of the city, where we were attended and sup- 
plied with provisions by the same men as before. ine 
_ © On the 13th, the emperor having directed that the ambassadorsshould 
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be lodged near him, and that their provisions should be supplied from 


porary building in the lake, where there is a palace, in order toreceive his 
ijesty. On the morning of the 20th we attended the emperor, by invi- 
© This officer was not a Wiin-gyih or First Minister of State, as will be seen in 
pr emaitakie thi tiR805? APU SNE SE Som all ial |Meat 
¢ Apparently « plain on which princes encamp or live when they visit Pekin. ~ 
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tation, to the garden sitnated within the same Inke, and his Majesty ordered 
the Wao-gyih Kou‘’s-re'-rmv’ to takeus roundand shew us all the monnetes 
Ties, temples and gardens, We embarked in a boat with that officer and 
rowed ahont the lake, and saw the different monasteries, &c; In two 
monasteries situated on the top of a hillon the western side of the Inke, 
there were several images of the unequalled and most excellant deity, 
surrounded by images of inspired disciples, We saw more than fifty priests 
bere also dressed in yellow eloth. ‘There were ten more monasteries Oh 
the top and sides of a hill running from the westward of the hill before 
mentioned to the north. They contained, besides many images of the 
deity, a figure of the Mfdn-Nat* with 1,000 arma, and figures of hermits 
and priests in stone, and various paintings, A-stmall hill and the garden 
where a monastery is situated are joined by an ‘nrched brick bridge of 50 
taeF or 350 cubits. At the end of the lake nearest the city, there is an 
cetagon pyramidical building with three roofs covered with green tiles, 
On the western sides, on the slope of a hill, there are two Buddhist 
temples, anda monastery with three roofs; the south-east a large 
building with four roofs dedicated to a Nut; and on the north-east on 
alevel ground, stands the pyramidical- building at which the emperor 
steps. The lake is upwards of 400 tas from north to south, and upwards 
of 300 (aa from east to west, and in it there are five large vessela with 
and shown sil the monasteries within and without the city, and be allowed 
to compare the books and writings, and see if they were similar to ours, 

“ On examining the different monasteries, we saw some with images of the 
deity (Gavpama), and priests dressed in yellow in attendance some with 
people dressed in dark-colored capa and trowsers, whom the Chinese call 
Hé:Shyengt ; and some with the ship country Kulds in attendance on the 
image of Devadai§, which they worship. The books, writings and language 
‘spoken in these monasteries were not like ours, and those whe accom. 
‘panied us took motes of all we said, and submitted the same to the emperor, 
~ “Onthe 23rd October, when the emperor returned from the palace lake 
‘to the city, wa received him in company with the Chinese officers outside of 
the western gateway of the palace enclosure. Every day after the emperor 


..? The Hindu, god of love and desire, Ka’ssa, one.of whose names, Muna, 
is written by the Durmese Médr, and pronounced Min. inane 
_ 7? Af@ ins measure of 7 cubits, anda royal cubit is equal to 19,1, English 

ioches. 


1 De HaLpe Bays, the Bonzes, or priests of Fo, are called hy the Chinese 
_Ho-shang, but the people here described may be of the sect of ** Lookinn,"" men 
domed | y the same author as worshipping demons, and pretending to a know- 
i Bes in La Lownean’s Historical Relation of Siam for some account of 
“Faeverat, whom some Buddbists pretend to consider as the sume person is 
ourSaviour, . --  . : Jee ate. ix preeds te 
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their hend-dress aud a peacock s feather, brought to us, from his mujesty’é 
tuble different. kinds of ment. and aweetmeats, On the 28th we joined the 
Chinese officers in attendance on the emperor, and saw him offer his devo- 
tions at a monastery within. the palace, enclosure. On the 29th we altended 
the emperor, when he came out from the western gateway of the palace e+ 
closure, and. proceeded to the garden in the Inke, and.on his retura, he 
stopped his sedan chair as he was coming out.of the temporary building 
erected for his accommodation on the royal plain, and giving as presents, 
said: ‘ Let.the ambassadors return on the 1st of November, ia order that 
my royal friend may learn every thing.” On. the same day the Chinese 
officers of rank summoned us to & spol on the royal plain to the vastward 
of the palace enclosure, and gave us an, entertainment, and delivered-to 
us the emperor of China's letter. On the Sist, the Win-gyih Ho-t#oU's 
renc and. Kou's-ve-Tav’, ‘Tur’ ta’-¥r's, and Lu-vTa'-vi's, gave us differs 
ent. presents ; and on the same day we went into the palace where the 
Wan-gyih Hé-rsou'N=Texa was, and said to. him, * We-were ordered. to 
return on the Ist of November, and to-morrow we are to set out; but we 
desire to receivean answer to the representation which we madeat Zhehol,’ 
He replied,‘ Lb have submitted to the emperor every word of your repre- 
gentations, and his orders are -—The men who came our country are 
some of them afar off and some of them have disappeared or are dend, 
and. much delay and a long time will elapse in making the necessary 
inquiries and examinations, When the snowy season arrives, the cold 
willbe. very great, and these ambassadors, who have been sent to us on 
business relating to the country, had better return with all expedition.” 
‘The Wan-gyih also said, ‘ The six men with Noa Tere. who were 
formerly deputed, were taken to the. province of Kuea-toin in Tartary, 
but they were ordered to be brought back the moment you arrived here, 
and-as soon as they come, they shall be sent down to Funan and forwarded 
to you ;—and with respect to the Tsd-bunh of Bamé, inquiry shall be made, 
and he shall hereafter be surrendered. ‘There is nothing difficult new that 
our two mastera have become friends, and the Tsodnti.of Yunan hoe 
‘alrendy received full instructions on every subject ——— 
4 Op the Ist November, 1788, after seeing the emperor receive the ho. 
mage of all his officers, which he does once a year on the last day of « 
month seated on his throne, we took charge of the emperor's letter, ‘the 


and Hi.ndn, when we embarked in boats, a 
days, on the 12th Deceml € | 

ef Hanan. ‘The route from thence by water being against the stream and 
very difficult, ve proceeded by land in covered sedan chairs, and arrived 
at the city of Kue-chow on the 6th January, 1759. We left that city oa 
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the 6th and arrived at Yunan in 16 days, on the @ist January, : The 
Taotntd had marched with a force of 10,000 men to attack the city of 
Alkyo, lying to the south-east of Funen, where there there was a war, and 
Tuv-vi's, the governor.of Funan, who received us, informed us thatin 
conformity with the application which we had submitted to the emperor, 
the six men, Noa Un, Naa Lue-ap, Noa Tsrr1é, Noa Tsr't-u1r, Now 
Po-nu', and Nea Po-vv subjects of the sun-descended king who were 
formerly detained and sent to Turtery, had been recalled and had arrived 
at #ekin on the 22nd December ; that orders had been received to forward 
them, and that the moment they reached Funan, they should be sent to 
the golden feet. He also said, * Our two masters having become friendae 
the two countries must be like one, and constant intercourse maintained 
between them ;'—and added:— The new year being close at hond, some 
difficulty is felt in supplying you with the means of continuing your jours: 
ney; wait here, therefore, for a short time’ We stopped at Funan, 
accordingly for four days; and on the 94th of January left it, and in 22; 
days’ journey, on the 15th of February, arrived at Kaingsmah. The Teco 
bush of Kaing:mah also said, that he had received letters from the Tsdun- 
td of Funan informing him, that the six men who hid been sent to 
Turtary were coming with all expedition for the purpose of being for. 
warded to the gulden feet. He also told us, that he bad sent letters to 
Muing: Tein and Theinni to have the temporary buildings and provisions. 
prepared for us, and requested us to give them a few days to have aljin. 
readiness. We waited accordingly at Kuing:mah nine days, and on the 
24th of February left it, and on the 4th March arrived at Theinni.” A 
Memorandum giving an accaunt of the emperor of China amd Ais sone and. 
officers, and a description of the appecronce of his palace and of the cify of 
Pekin, (appended ta the foregoing report of the Burmese envoys, } iy 
+“ The age of the emperor is 78 years, of which he hus reigned 53 years. 
The. principal of his nine queens is dead. He haa five sons and two 
sughters.. The eldest son, Lu-ve'n, is 45 years of age, He haa six. 
Wn-gyibs, three Tartars, Ho-reou's-tena, A-ts0u's-pewo and Tap. 
TeOU'N-peENG, amd three Chinese, Wexc-ts0v'n-pexa, Keyr-tseu nme, 
Luyé.rsou'y-pexc. 'Théere are six great officers, one superintendant of - 
‘War, one treasurer, one superintendant of Jaw and custom, ome: superine , 
tendant of criminal affairs, and one superintendant of learning. There ja - 
& general of the nine gates, named Kyo-mer'n Tr’rv’. A fevernor of the — 
city, named Savexc-nexc-tuo’, and another governor, who ia also the 
chief revenue officer of the city, named Pur'xo-snenc, ‘3 
. “Thefts, murders or other public offences committed within the city are. 
aken cognizance of by the governors of the city; but those committed im © 
@.suburhs and outside of the city, are taken cognizance of by the - 
Mount of Tsit.ii from. the city of Puwk-tmchow. ‘The officers and sale. 
diers do not hold districts and Villages (in jaghir), but are paid mouthly 
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_# "The emperor of China has ulways worshipped the imnge of the most 
excellent deity (Gavpisa), whom the Chinese call Shitya Muni; and 
once a yeor he executes the sentences of criminals in the following 
manner. ‘The emperor goes to a monastery at which there is an image of 
the Tha-ggd Not, and the names and acts of the criminals are proclaimed, 
and written‘on slips of paper, which are burnt upon a horse and cow, and 
thea animals are then executed. ‘This custom is always followed from a 
belief; that these papers and the gouls of these animala are sent up to the 
Tha.gea Nut. Within the building covering the [Fumein gateway of the 
widl surrounding the palace enclosure, the figures of those men who have 
gained victories in war, with the number of the victories, are written, 
and’on the outside of that gate there ia a monastery in which different 
emperors hove had carved and placed, the figures of men who acquired, 
renown and of officers’ who were faithful or good soldiers ; and to this 
place the emperor goes once # year and does honor, On the northern 
bank of the Inke, to the westward of the palace wall, the figures of the 
three men, Mr_xovu's-ve’, Kua-ra-vi's, and Tsewo-Ta-vin, who were 
killed in the victories obtained in the year 1029 (A. D. 1767), are placed, 
each under a separate pyramidal building. At the four angles of the 
pained enclosure wall there is a pyramidal building, in which the armour 
worn by soldiers, and gwords, and spears are lodge In the buildings at. 
the gateways of the outer city, guns, muskets, ehot, and powder are lodged, 
and constantly guarded by troops. Pekin is divided into two cities, the 
southern’ and northern” city. In the former there are seven gates, and. 
in the latter nine. The walls are 13 cubits high and 14 cubits thick. AE 
each of the gateways is a building on each side, and adouble pair of folding 
doors. ‘There ia a pyramidal building also at each of the four angles of 
the wall. ‘The ditch surrounding the wall is not lined at the sides, and is 
about TO cubits broad, with water let into it. The northern city is about _ 
4500 cubits square, and the southern city about 4200 cubits square. The 
line of walls inside of the northern city has no battlements, but is covered 
on the top with yellow-colored tilest, It is 1750 cubits square, 10 ch. 
bitechigh; and has six guteways at six diferent points. Inside of this Inst 
mientioued wall is the wall surrounding the palace enclosure ; and, this ia” 
upwards of 700 cubits on the eastern and western sides, and about 1050” 
eiita ea'the northera'and southern sides. It is surroanded by a diteb © 
filled with water, seventy cubits broad and ten cubita deep, the sides of “ 
which are facsdwithi'stone, ‘This wall is fourteen cubits hi Land seven 
white thick ; at the fournngles there is a tower, and it has a gatewny on 
with of the four sides, anda double-roofed shed supported on ten posts 
covers each gateway, ‘There ore three entrances at each gateway, and — 


the folding gates are covered with plates of iron fastened with nails, ‘The 


roud within the walls of the palace enclosure is fourteen cubits broad and — 


* The Chinese and. Tartar cities. . + The external enclosure of the palace. ~ 
Jt 
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paved with stone. From a lake situated three ¢oings* to the north west 
of the city of Pekin, water is brought into the ditch surrounding the walle 
of the palace enclosure by o canal, which also conducts it from the diteb 
into the palace, and thence to the east of the city ; and there are stone 
bridges over this canal. The southern side is the front of the palace., The 
principal palace is surrounded by another wall, outside of which stands the 
palace with the throne (hall of audience), which has a square roof fourteen 
cubits high above the terrace, and the terrace stands six cubits above the 
greund, and js paved with stone. About one hundred and forty cubits 
distant from the hall of mudience is another large building with a square 
roof, and on one side of it is the gold treasury, and on theother. the silver 
treasury, with a line of other buildings To the left of these buildings, 
and thirty-five cubits distant, are temporary buildings occupied, hy the 
officers of the court, and a line of three buildings oceupied by scholars.or 
students, literally ‘ people fearning books." (The description of the build. 
inga within the palace enelosure continues for eight or ten lines farther, 
bat in-so confused and vague a manner as to render it impossible to be 
understood by any one bot a person who has actually seen the place.) 

“ When the emperor of China takeshis seat on the throne, flags, chowries, 

and satin umbrellas are arranged on his right and left hand, and the band 
of music plays in a large building tothe sunthward, . Ou his right are the 
militury officers, and on his left the civil officers ; and they all, at a signal 
given, bow their heads nine times, The emperor comes out of the palace 
in the following manner:—He is sented ina sedan choir covered with 
rellow satin, and preceded by upwards of fifty horsemen, twelve umbrellas 
of yellow satin, ench with three rows of fringe, twelve chowries and twelve 
flags, upwards of twenty spears having the points sheathed, ten led horses 
with’ saddles and bridles complete, and upwards of twenty horses with the 
brothers tind sons of the emperor dressed in yellow satin jackets, and 
armed with bows and swords. Immediately in front of the emperor is 
earried an umbrella of yellow satio with three rows of finge, and having 
the figure of s dragon worked upon it in gold thread, and upwards of an 
hondred men in charge of the women (ennuehs) surround the emperor's 
chair, The band of music which plays «hen the emperor comes out oF 
enters the palace, consista of a pipe with six tops, two trumpets, a fiddle, 
a lyre, and an alligatorhorp. The instruments used at Chinese historical 
plays consist of a small gong, a large gong, a pair of large cymbala, two 
trumpets, a'drum, and a pipe. 
- © There are fifteen elephants at Pekin. The following are the prices 
of articles in the bazar-there. Que and half tica!s for » basket of rice; 
90 teals for one hundred ciss of salt; 125 ticals for one hundred cise 
éf ‘cleaned cotton; 60 ticals for one hundred piss of oil 5 1 tical for a 
basket of pyauny, ernie (Madras Cholum); 14 ticala. fur = basket uf 
wr ae ep ke 


e mtg siti, compounded, pronounced daing, ie a little. more than two 
English miles. | 
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millet; One thousand copper pice pass for 24 ticals; and these pice 
nre used in sales and purchases. Itice is cultivated and used in the 
provinces of Yunan, Kee-rhow, Handn and Matkueng (Hugnong). But 
there are no paddy lands ;, and pyaung, pulse, barley, and millet only 
‘are cultivated and used in the provinces of Hindu and Tait, and 
about the cities of Zhehol and ‘Taing, As far as Kae-chow the people 
of the country wear their hair like the Burmese, all over the head. The 
people to the north are very numerous, and there are a great many hills, 
precipices and streams. In Hu-kweny people travel in boats, a4 there are 
many lakes and streams in that province ; and in Héndo and Tilt the 
ground being natural and even, carriages are used, There are no trees, 
bamboos or ratans, and instead of fire-wood coal is used, 

© «§¥e heard in China, that in the month of May or June in the year 1149 

(A. D. 1787) the people of Tutk-wun having revolted and pat to death the 
governor and officers, the fore first sent to subdue them under the gene- 
ral Tanatr-ra-vin was defeated with grem loss. That general was 
‘executed by the emperor, and another general Tau'-tuita-vis detached 
against the rebels, whom he subdued in the month of April 1789, when 
MiKou'n-ve's younger brother, Kuve-Koux-ve', wea appointed go- 
yernor over the people with the office of Tsé-taik. The two leaders of 
the Tuik-wun rebels were decapitated, and their hends, together with the 
Head of the general Tsnar'r tA’-¥1's, were suspended in the market place 
of the great southern city. 

-d On the 23rd of August, 1768, about 9 o'clock at night, the T'i-ts&huen 
‘river rose and the water overflowed and drowned the whole city of Aym- 
chao in the province of Makueng. Upwards of ten thousand people were 
destroyed, toe ther with the wife and children of the governor, and the 

second governor himeelf with all his family. On the receipt of this intelli- 
gence at Pekin, the Wiéin-gyih A-reou s-TENG Was dispatched with upwards 
‘of two thousand viss of silver, to provide clothing, food and habitations for 
euch of the inhabitants of Kytn.chow as remained, which service he por- 
formed. Intelligence was also received from the people appointed to 
cand thatan embryo Bud'dh had appeared at the city of Thjfain in the 





Kula country to the westward of Tli-tshuen, and that the people were 
‘was ‘appointed to go and attack them with the force in the city of TAl- 
tts igor’ tea 24 cu: . 


« Wesawall the houses and lands destroyed by the floods slong the whole 
Fond we travelled in the provinces of Hands and Hapé, from the eity of 
Kyeng-choe included. The people also said, that when the walls of the 
‘city of Th-tahiien fell down and were being rebuilt, a prophetical writing 
cas found, which the nobleman, Kwov’r-wve's, who frat built: the walla, 
had placed there. The contents of thia writing were:— To the south 
beyond the city of Shyan Siz, a stream of blood will flow. A great calamity 

312 i : 
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will befall the chief and inhabitants of the city of Kueng.chow, whilst they 
are asleep. People say, that what happened lately corresponds with 

“The Tsotintd of Nweng-todn reported, that the uncle of the chief of 
A’n-nin, a territory lying to the west of Kueng-toan and near the KX uti 
tu ( Kwang-si) and Funen provinces, had revolted, and that the chief and 
his family had fled and arrived at the city of Aweng-tht, The chief of 
A‘nndn having regularly sent presents and being a friend, it became ne. 
cessary toassist him, and attack those who had molested him. The 
ffueng-ti! Tita, Yui-ta-vix, was appointed general, and a foree of ten 
thousand men, three thousand from Aweng-tht and seven thousand men 
from Funan under the Funan Tit, was sent against the rebels, 


Route of a Journey from the city of Amaropdra to the city of Pekin, 
travelled by a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of 
China in the year 1787.—(Literally translated from the Burmese 
official document.) 
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| On the 7th September, 1790, the Tsé:buah of Ba-mé reported to 
: BMxno-pani: :aviu, king of va, that several officers of high rank and 
Chinese embassy had arrived at Mé:cda, with some valuable pre- 


sents and three Chinese princesses for his majesty, The king ordered 


Re 2 zu ee Tetibekie to proceed immediately and escort the embassy, to Ba- 
Ss md, and on its arrival. there, a special deputation, cor r of s 
Tas | Wéin-gyih and Wiin-dauk, with several ladies of rank, was-sent with 
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suitable boata from the capital, to go and bring down the Indies and 
ambassadors, who, on the 15th October, reached some buildings con- 
structed for their accomodation, outside of the city of Amarapira, 
Three days after, the Chinese indies were taken into the palace and 
received by the king, and placed in some apartments specially con- 
structed for them; and on the 20th October, the Chinese envoys 
received a grand public audience, at which they delivered the presents 
sent by the emperor, and were asked by the king the customary two 
or three questions. At this audience the king placed the Chinese 
ladies near himeelf within the elevated stage which forms the throne. 
The three Chinese ladies, who appear to have been sisters, and are 
called in the Burmese history Ti-kil-ngyen, E-ku-ngyen. and Thdn-ku- 
ngyen, received honorary titles, and the province of Taung-bain was 
confered on them in jaghire, The envoys left Amarapiira again for 
China on the lst November, 1790. 

These Chinese ladies are called princesses, and a letter, of which I 
possess a copy, WAS written for them in the Burmese language ad- 
dressed to the emperor of China, styling him their grandfather, and 
expressing great anxiety that he should become a trae Buddhist. But 
they were natives of Malong, ® town in Funan province, and thetr feet 
were in anatural state. There ‘no doubt “that they were women 
of low rank, and that the whole was an imposition practised upon the 
king of Ava's amorous propensities by the Chinese viceroy of Funan. 
This was not the only occasion on which that king was imposed upon, 
for women were tlso presented to him as daughters 4of a king of 
Ceylon and a king of Benares. 3 

In the year 1792, Meno-pand:crin prepared some valuable pre- 
sents for the emperor of China and the Teotin-tu of Yanan, and confer- 
ring an honorary title on each : on the former that of Tihiri tari pewara 
mahd ndga thirdhamma rdjd-di-rdja*, despatched an embassy to China 
with the presents, and the plates of gold set with rubies on which the 
titles were engraved. The. embassy, consisting of Nu-uevG-unN-THA- 
néna-tud, the Tsd:buah of Ba-mé; Ne-wré-wanpa-crO-THU, the 
Ken-wiin or superintendant of chokeys Nu-wrG-NaNDA-GYO-DEN, 
the Padé-wrin, royal store-keeper or officer of the king’s treasury ; Tat- 
na-oré-zta, the Than-d6-yan and Yéra-nanda, the Tarf-ns-khan, left 
Amarapitra for Ching on the 23rd of October, 1792. This is the 


© The meaning of these Pati words is thus given by the Burmese :— “ The 
{lustrious and excellent among the three orders of beings, of the great dragon 
or saake-god race, the king of kings, who practises good works.” | 
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embassy, a short account of whose route from Pekin was given by the 
principal envoy, the Tsd:bugh of Ba-mé, to Dr. (Bucuanan) Ha- 
uitton, when he accompanied Captain Sysxs to this country, and was 
published by that gentleman in a paper in No. 5 of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal*, 7 

On the 20th August, 1795, a Chinese embassy is again reported in 
the Burmese Chronicles to have arrived at Amarapira with valuable 
presents, &c. from the emperor of China, Captain Symes saw this 
embassy at Amorapira, and he considered it as a provincial deputation 
only ;—but Iconceive that none of the members of the Chinese em- 
bassies which visit Ava ever come from Pekin. The letter on gold 
and some of the presents appear to be sent down to the Viceroy of 
Funan, and he forwards them by some officers serving under him; 
and these do not, even on their return, proceed beyond Funes. The 
Burmese envoys, when they accompany the Chinese, are made to 
believe that the emperor has gonferred some additional rank and 
employment on the latter, requiring their presence in Funan, and 
Preventing their necompanying the Burmese mission to Pekin, 

On the 22nd March, 1796, another embassy arrived at Amarapira 
from China with presents and a letter from the emperor, and as [ 
possess a copy of this letter, and as its contents are curious, [ annex a 
translation of it. 

“ As darkness disappears through the rays of perfumed light, and as Light is 
received when the white rays of day-break a Ppear after the third quarter of the 
Bight ; so, hen reflecting on the affairs of the kingdom and of sentient beings, a 
good idea occurred (to me). In the beginning of the world the early emperors of 
Ching, when they attained an advanced age, abandoned the throne to their sone 
and retired to the wilderness. In the same manner (I) now propose to abdicate 


| dnfaverof (my) son. Among (my) autestors the name of the fon who was com- 


. © This Ted:budh of Ba.md brought, on this or on some subseqnent occasion, 
a large Chinese chop or seal from the emperor of Ching, purporting to confer on 
the king of Ara the same power and authority as the emperor himself possessed, 
over every part of the Chinese empire. This seal is still at Ava, and ia said te 
be of pure gold, weighing 3 vies or L0lbs. and of the form of a camel, with some 
Chinese characters at the bottom. At the time it was brought to dew a question 
arose as to the propriety of retaining such a gift, an its acceptance might after. 
wards be construed into an admission, that the king of Ava derived his power from 
the emperor of Chima, or that the latter confirmed the former's title to the throne 


of dea, _ Phe value of the gold, however, of which the seal was made, is said to 


ied the Barmese court in favor of keeping it, Tan findno notice of 


% this remarkable circumstance in the history of the late king’s reign, but the 
- detaile I bare BOW given Were communicated to ma by good aathority: 
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eanopy (over the throne). When You'x-rsr’s (Yora-remima), my father, died, 
the officers, agreeably to the document which he bad written and left, raised me 
to the throne. My grandfather Kax-stt (Cana-Ht) reigned sixty-one years, 
and my father You's-rers thirteen years. The Thagyd and all the other Wats 
having, dsy and night assisted me, 1 have relgned sixty-one years, and am now 
eighty-six years of age; and although my sight and hearing are good, and my 
physical strength is as complete as ever, T am become an old mits After search- 
ing for a proper successor for a period of sixteen years agreeably to the custom 
of the carly kings, I found my eldest son Lu-va’, and intended him to be king, 
but in consequence of his death, my second son, Sut-wu'-vE', will assume the 
sovereignty with the title of Kya’-tin-weng, on the Tat day of Tabaung in the 
gixty-first year of (my) rele, and at a propitious moment calculated by the 
astrologers. Su1-ww"- _ve’ is not an ordinary son; he is aman qualified to 
conduct all the affairs of the kingdom. (Our) two countries have established a 
true friendship, to continue to our son's son, and are united like two pieces of 
gold into one. Consider Sa1-we ‘ye! na (your) own younger brother, and os 
(your) own #00, and assist and look (after him).” 

Meno-pank:crin sent a suitable reply to the above letter. 

I cannot find in the Burmese Chronicles any further notice of Chi- 
nese embassies in the reign of the lute king, although one or two 
more must have passed between 1796 and the date of his death in 
1819. During the reign of the present king of Ava two missions, one 
in 1823, and the other in 1838, have been sent to Pekin vid Ba-mé 
and Funan. 1 have procured copica of the routes and of most of the 
reports submitted to the king by each. isai weed 
company with a Chinese embassy when it returned to Paces (a 
Ava, and it will be seen that the route of both, with a very slight 
deviation, was the same,—inm as straight © line as Foosile from 
Yienan province to Pekin. 

‘The chief of the Burmese mission im 1823 was, on on its return, ap- 
pointed governor of Ba-md, which office he still holds. Two or three 
years ago, at my request, the ministers of Ava kindly made the sub- 
ordinate Burmese envoys draw up an abstract of the report they had, 
cent in, and I now give « translation of it, preceded by the letters 
from the emperor of China and king of Ava. The original report, of 
which I have since procured a copy, is too voluminous for me to 
attempt to give a translation of it here, and, besides, it does 1 
possess any thing: ‘of interest to European readers beeen, what hia 
abstract contains. 

Letter from the Emperor of Céina to the king o devs the year 1822. 

Translation made in the Léwof-(é of the royal letter which was brought by 
the emperor of China's ambassadors, Yan-ra’-10-1e' and Yeno-rTewenc-TE’, 
anit a copy of which was taken ins (Burmese black) book in the presence of a 
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Party of officers assembled in the conference held on the 10th April 1623, by 
the interpreters -Li-sauz, Lé-ranena, NGa-sucg-gex, and Noa-snoe 
MAUSG, superintended by the Chinese clerk, : " 
- Elder brother Taava Kvow, (Taov Kvane,) king of Ud, who, assisted by 
the The-gya chief, roles over the great kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella. 
wearing chiefs to the eastward, affectionately addreases younger brother; the 


Sun-descended king, lord of the golden palace, lord. of the Tehadden, sinc aa : 


elephants, master of many white elephants, and possessor of wines of gold, 
silver, rubles, noble serpentine and amber, who rules over the great kingdome 
and a multitude of chiefs wearing umbrellas, and dwelling in palaces to tha: 
Westward. a 
“ The royal ancestors of elder and younger brother, assisted by the Tha-gyd- 
Nal, have uninterruptedly interchanged letters, and it is how two years since elder 
brother succeeded to the throne on the departure to the Nat country of (his) 
father. Once in the time of (ur) royal ancestors in the year 111) (A. D. 174572 
ice io the time of (my) grandfather Kavexo..ov'n inthe year i140 (A. Dy 
1757) and once, in the time of (my) father Kra*-reny'n in the #ixteenth rear 
of (bis) reign, ond in the time of younger brother's grandfather ALacwe Meno- 
DagaGri'n, ambassadors were mutually deputed ; and the gold and silver road 
having been established and the two countries joined ina manner into one, the 
poor people and (our) slaves have continued to trade together. It is now twelve 
years since any presents have been exchanged between younger and elder bro« 
ther'w countries, Tsua’s-ra'-vexo, the Tsodn-t of Maing: told, was directed to 
transmit presents again in charge of Yexo-tswens-re', but the TroGn-ta hav. 
ing reported that the presenta were not received, because they were uoaccompa- 
nied by a royal ‘letter, Yax-ra’-nb-ye" bas also been commissioned to conrey 
the presente; and by the newly appointed Tsodn-té, Mrt’s-Ta‘-veng, anit 
Shaya-we of the imperial guard, ore sent royal letter, two fur jackets lined 
With yellow silk, } small J'entAgin box, and 2 boxes containing glass tea-cups 
with covers and saucers, for the Purpose of being forwarded to younger brother, 
together with the presents formerly sent, and a male and female /d* with saddles 
| Complete. Let these ambassadors return without delay, and on their return, fr 
will bo as “if the countenance of younger brother, the Sun-descended king” and 
lord-of the golden palace, has been seeg."* aaah 
ee Direction of the tetfer, or. 

' (On the Ist December, 1822, in the second rear of T/wack Kvon's reign, 
elder brother, Tnack Kvow, king of Udi, has to represent to younger brother 
the San-descended ‘king. , aare 


—— 
é 


King of Ava's reply to the above fetter. ee 

‘Wth June, 1823. The royal letter on gold leaf to be delivered to the king of 

Gan-di-ia-yitt by Tsaue-vd-cyi‘n (principal clerk or secretary) Nit-stv0- 

MEM:reA, and others, who are appointed enroys to accompany the Chinese 
rap! a , Ts. ; & 
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_ The founder of the great golden city of Yatanépére, Ava, lord of the Taaddan®, 
king of elephants, master of many white elephants, possessor of mines of gold, 
silver, rubies, amber and noble serpentine, the bearer of the tithe TMri-pa-ware 
fid-dhamma mahé réjé-di-rdjét the sun-descended king, and great king of 
rightequsncas, who rules over the kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella-wearing 
chiefs to the westward, addresses Tave Kvow, king of Odi, who rules over 
the great kingdoms and a multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the eastward. 

“Tt is now thirty-five years since MenG-DARA GTI'H, the grandfather of 
(your) royal friend, and founder of the great golden city of Amearaptra, and 
Kurenc-roum, the grandfather of Tpwavx Kvow, king of Udi, having formed a 
sincere and affectionate friendship, the inhabitants of the two countrics have been 
in the enjoyment of a happy and cordial intercourse and trade. In the 4th year of 
(your) royal friend's reign, and in the 2ud year of Tnave Kvuow, king of Onii'e 
reign, on the 6th of April 1823, Yan-rTa’-Lb-ve', Yeno-raneno-re’, Ted-L0- 
tsou™, Tou'x-10-Teou’s and La-rameno-ve- arrived with a royal letter and 
various presents, consisting of two fur jackets lined with yellow silk, 1 amail 
Fen-thain box, 1. box contsining glass tea-cops with covers and suacers, 5 
rolls. of velvet, 39 rolls of satin, 20 pieces of figured silk, & rolla of gold net- 
work, 190 glass tes-cups, 20 carpets, 15 paper boxes, 20 purses, 10 fone in 
cases, 100 fans, 1 fur jacket lined with plum-colored silk, o male and female 
id, 2 Chinese horses, 1 large stone bill (imitation of n hill) with fiowering shrubs 
planted on it, 4 small stone hills with flowering shrubs planted on them, 1 
thawk-c tree bearing fruit, and 1 me-fed tree bearing fruit (dwarf fruit-trees), 
A public audience was granted to these ambasssdors on the mew year's dada, (beg 
pardon levee-day.) 

_“ (Your) royal friend has appointed in return, Ne-mv6-mew:taa, who is 
employed within the palace, Nana-za-TA Nosa-taa’, Tat’-ma-Ter'-THe" 
Néna-rea‘’,Saue-pactwo-THv’-Tax Noma-THA, Save-pacne-Tuv’-na Noma- 
voa’-ord-pew, and Ya‘'za Néaa-Tua’-cré-cacNe, to proceed as (his) ambas- 
sadors with the following presents :— hig 

4 Three white marble images of the lord Gau-ba-wa, supreme Over the three 
races of beings, dyaméds, nots ond men, whom (your) royal friend unceasingly 
adores in order to obtain meg and pAd (qualities possessed by inspired disciples 
of Gavpama), and Neibban (the Buddbist heaven), and whose images are sent 
from a desire that he should be worshipped ; 2 ivory anats for Tzaux Kuow, king 
of (dls own use; 2 ivory boxes ; 2 ivory cushions; 2 pieces of yellow broagd- 
cloth ; 1 of green and 1 of scarlet; 10 pieces of Bilaf chintz, 10 pieces of the 
ed-ware boxes, each enpable of holding an eighth of a basket ; 3 visa of white 
aandal.wood, and 3 of red; 100 bundles of gold leaf and 100 of silver deat 5 z 

® According to the Burmese there were at one time in this world ten different 
kinds of elephants, each rising above the other in strength, ina decimal ratio. The 
lowest in the scale was the present common elephant, aod the highest, which was 
named Traddas and the king of elephants, was the present white el 


+ The meaning of this Piid tithe ia thes rendered by the seve: '' The iilustri- 
ob 


1 
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ruby rings + 2 expphire rings ; 60 vise welght of noble serpentine ; 2 elephants" 


* teeth weighing 42 visy and 82 ticals ; 46 uncut rubies, 1 vies weight of Afobye - 


stone; 15 peacocks’ tail, with 3 male elephants and 2 female, Let these envoys 
return without delay," , 
~The king of Ava's letter, besides not acknowledging the fraternity 
claimed by the emperor of Ching, and styling him simply “ royal 
friend,” has not the respectful particle" ba” which is given in the 
translation of the first part of the emperors letter, . 
“Information obtained from Tulna.rsi-rau’ Néma-rna’ and Ya‘ca 
Noéuwa-tua'-cvyé-catxe, who accompanied the Tsa_re_gyih NE-MYO-MEN?. 
rHa, When he was deputed as envoy to the Chinese city in the kingdom 
of Gandd_la-yit, on examining them regarding the affairs and customs of 
Ciina, and the distances of the different halting places on the road. 
“In the year 1185, (A. D. 1923,) on the arrival of Yancra‘-zécye’ and 


Yewo-rewexo-ye’ with more than thirty other Chinese, and with a royal 


letter and various cloths and presents from the emperor of China, who 
desired to cultivate the same kind of friendship as had existed in the time 
of his grandfather and father, the king appointed the ‘Tsa-re-gyih 
Ne-wv6-mex:twa and us as his envoys, to proceed and convey to the 


residence of the emperor of Ching a royal letter on: gold, “sind ‘various 


presents in return. We left the great and golden city of Fa-tand_pi_ra 
(4ea) on the isth June, 1623, and in twenty-nine days arrived at the 
city of Bam, on the 17th July. On the road between Ava and Bos ni, 
there are many large cities and villages. On our arrival at Boom, the 
principal Chinese envoys, ¥an-ra'1é.ve' and Yexo-TewEenc-ve', dispatch. 
ed aletter in the Chinese language to Hu‘-ra’-1é-re’, the governor of 
the city Mé:myin, informing him of our arrival at Ha.mé with a letter 
on gold, and other things from the Burmese sun-descended king, The 
governor of Ha-mi, aleo, sent orders by letters to the chiefa of the wild Ra. 
khyens* residing on the hills and in the wood between the two countries 
of va and Ching, We stopped at Ba.mé twenty-nine days, until the 14th 
of August. We left Ba.mé on the 15th August, escorted by the Nak, hdiy 
(Nga-shin), the city writer Noa_ndn, with two hundred followers, and by 
four hundred Ka-khyens and their chiefs, making altogether six hundred 
men. In six stages we reached the village and fortified chokey of Luay- 
icing. On the road between Bo-mé and Luoy-laing.ken there are many 
cities and villagest. At Luaoy—iaitg-ken we found the men sent by the 
governor of 3f6:myin to receive us, and therefore sent back to their homes 

the’ people from Ba.mé, and the Ka-khyens and their chiefs, who had 

come os our escort. We left Lucyaing-ken with the men and the horses 
that had been sent from Jféimyin to receive us, and after travelling = 

© Wild mountainous race on the frontiers of China, 
ot This sentence must have been interpolated by the Burmese ministers, forthe 

alt | between Bam aod this chokey consists of hills and forests inhabited only 
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distance of ten faings. reached the city of Mo:wan. To the villages lying 
between Luay-laing-ken and Jfé:wén, there are many pagodas and su-yute®, 
ln the monasteries to the eastward of the brick-houee, in which the Tsde- 
bush of Afé:wién resides, there are many Fahanct, who have Then 
genet, and other articles of use like the Barmese Yo-Acne ; who adore the 
three objects§ of worship ; observe the five commandments||, and distin. 
guish the ten greater and the ten lesser sina]. We stopped at Mc:wém 
two days, and on leaving it reached the city of Mfé:myin in five stages, 
A taing before reaching that city we met its governor, who waa coming to 
receive Us, seated in a sedan chair, and having red umbrellas, ond men 
bearing muskets, swords, lances, and bows and arrows arranged on his right 
and left. We entered the city of Mé:myia with the governor, and were 
accommodated in a brick-built house with a conference shed, on @ space of 
ground of 30 tas or 210 cubits in extent. We remained in thia city eleven 
days, occupied in preparing boxes, in which to pack up the royal presenta. 
The governor furnished the ambassadors with sedan chairs, and our fol. 
lowers with horses, and just a5 we were about to take our departure, an 
order from the emperor of China was received, which was transmitted by 
the Tsoun-td of Fu-nan, and stated, that in consequence of the success- 
ful services of the principal Chinese envoys who had come to Ava, Tad- 
Lo-rsou’s and Toun-1d.Tsou'N were appointed to a command of 3,000 
soldiers each at Mé:myin, where they were to remain, and Yan-ta’-.6-ve" 
was appointed to a similar command at Maing:tshi, where he was to 


* fuildings creeted for public accommodation. 
2 Priest's yellow cloak of garmeat, 
§ Buddhist triad, Bonon, his precepts, aod his disciples. 


A 


“Y Not to kill, stesl, commit adultery, use intoxicating substances, or utter 
1G The ten greater sins are called fein, appearance or characteristic, berause the 
cotstuission of them by a priest juvolves the forfeiture of his dress and condition. 
They are,—ist. Taking the life of another. Quod. Taking the property of another 
without bis permission. 3rd. Having sexual intercourse. 4th. Uttering falschood 
with the intention of injaring another. Sth. Using istoxcating substances. 6th. 
Speaking in depreciation of Buoog. 7th. Speaking in depreciation of his precept 
sth, Speaking in depreciation of his disciples. th. Entertaining heretical doctrines, 
10th) Having carnal coonexion with female Ya-hans. | Be rcciyy 
of them subjects the priest to certain penalties, such ms having to bring a certain 
number of beskets of annd or pota of water to the monastery. They are,—tst. 
ona higher or more honorable place than your religious teacher. sth. Touching with 
pleasure gol and silver. 6th. Striving from covetousness to prevest other priests 
receiving charitable donations, 7th. Striving to reader other priests discontented 
so ma to prevent their remaloing in the monastery. sth. Striving to prevent other 
Adth, Backbiting aod exciting schisms aod separation among pricete. 
3b2 
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remain. With We'r-ra-téi.ve’, whom the governor Hw" -1a ‘stderr’ 
‘*ppointed to take charge of us, and the Chinese interpreters Yero- 
TmeNG-ve', La-tenexo-ve', and Ya-renenc.ye' we left Mé:myin, and 
is four stages reached the river called by the Chinese Loaintyan and by 
the Burmesa Af#thaung, ‘To cross this river there are two iron chains, 
each consisting of three chains twisted together and measuring about ten 
fingers in diameter and 245 cubits long with hooks at the ends. These 
being drawn over the stream, which is 140 eubits broad, and fixed to two 
Pests on each bank, a plank flooring is Inid upon them, at the sides of 
which flooring posts: are let in, and the whale is covered by a roof, This 
bridge is called an iron bridge and is 7 cubits broad. Thence in seven. 
feen stages we reached the city of Maing:tsh}, Here on a piece of 
ground 175 cubits in extent, paved with bricks, a religious edifice is erect. 
ed, in which is placed a gilded wooden image of Gaunama sitting cross. 
legged on his throne. We were lodged in some brick—built houses to the. 
soath and north of this religions edifice; The Tsoin-td lives in a brick 
house of 70 cubits in extent. We remained here twenty days, and left it on 
the 2Ist October, 1623, the Tsoiin-ti of Maing: teh) having given to us, the 
five ambassadors, sedan chairs with glasses at the sides, and horses to our 
followers, with bearers and attendants for the whole of our party. In 
twenty-four stages we reached the city of Teein-shuon_fa where we stop. 
ped a day to prepare the boat in which we were to embark. There were 
ten boats forthe Chinese and ten boats for us; and having obtained the 
requisite number of boatmen and porters, we moved down the stream, and 
in fifteen days reached the city of Twhan.taikfa, where there are many 
ships (junks) and boasts, Between Tehan.inik.fa, and Tvein-thuonfa 
there are many large towns and villages. We stopped a day at Twhun- 
faikfo, and then proceeded by land in thirty-seven stages to. the Teng. 
tein-fi. This city is one taing square, and in the middle of it there are 
four pagodas 40 or 50 cubits high, built in shape like the base of a Phoan- 
syih's or Buddhist priest's flag staff, and a larg kyaung or monastery with 
five roofs of green and red color, and with a winding staircase, In the 
centre of this monastery there is a gilded image of a nat 25 cubits high, 
standing upright and having Jofus leaves on its head, and within a bole 
made between the eyebrows of this nat, We saw an image of Gavu-pa-MA 
sitting cross-legged and about eight fingers brendth in height. Between 
Tohentaik fa and Treng-tein.a there are many large towns and villages. 
After leaving Tveng-tein-fa we arrived in ten stages,on the 22nd January, 
1828, at the city of Péhytn ( Peltin,) the residence of the king of China. 
We left Bums onthe 14th August, 1923, and arrived at the Chinese 
capital on the 22nd January, 1924, being one hundred and sixty-one days, 
OF fire (Burmese) months and twelve days. eae tt 

“On arriving at Pein we were lodged at the brick-house, where it is 
ustomary for all ambassadors to be accommodated, about 2,100° cubits 
distant from the walls of the inner town, ta the north.west of the palace 
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within the large town. We think the walls of the oater® town are 
about 20 cubits high and 14 thick, and these of the inner town 18 cobite- 
high and 10) thick—and the former are complete in parapets and pint 
forms. The walls of the large outer town ‘are entirely of brick, and the 
top of the walls of the inner town ia covered with sheets of copper, an 
which there iss coat of yellow paint. On the southern side of the large 
town there is a large hog's headt of brick work, extending from the south- 
east angle to the north-east, and we entered by the Khdn-shyi.mhein gate- 
way of thia hog's head, and by the centre gateway of the great town called 
Toheng-1 We first went to the house of the Wun-gyih Li-rv’-ra% 
vers, situated within the large town, and were requested by him to 
deliver the royal letter; and on our doing #0, he bowed his head down 
respectfully and came forward to receive it. There is no Lhuot or Youn 
(minister's couneil house or court house, in which it is customary for 
ambassadors in Ave to deliver their letters). We were lodged in o brick 
house with a conference shed within the large town, and to the north- 
west of the palace enclosure walls. 

“The outer large town may be about 14,000 cubits from north to south, 
and about 6,300 cubits from cast to west: The inner town may be about 
4,200 eubite from north to south, and about 3,500 cubits from eat to 
weet. There are twenty gates, and their names are—to the southward, 
in the Aog's head, there ia the Totin-byiin-mbein gateway ; then, going to 
the westward, the Shya-hi-mhein, Shya-ké-mbein, Yoiin:-tshein-mbein, 
Nio-shyin-mhein, Khin-shyi-mhein,and lastlyto the south-west, the Shyin= 
byan-nhein; altogether seven galeways- On the enstern face of the great 
city, there are to the eastward, the Todn-tehein-mhein gateway, and to 
jte southward the Tehi-w4—-mbein. On the southern face to the south-east, 
be l'shi-wein-mhein ; then, in the centre the ‘Tsheng-mbein, and to the 
eouthawest, Shytin-tsi-mhein. On the western face, to the south-west, the 
Phyeng-tad-mbein, and to the northward of it the Shyeng-tsi-mbein. On 
the northern face, to the west, the Té.shyin.mbein, and the eust, Ao. 
t,hein-mhein, making sixteen gateways altogetIfer in the large town. In 
the inner town there is to the eastward To.wha-mhein, to the southward 
‘Tha-tseng-mhein, to the westward Shyin.wi-mbein, ond to the north. 
‘twenty altogether in the two towns. é r Foal 


Its extent from north to south is 1,400 cubits, and from enst to mest 
about 2,300 cubits, and it is 20 cubits high and 14 thick. The front of 
® This appears to be ‘the Turfar city,"" aod by the “-inner towa'’ I conceive 
the erfernal enclosure of the palace ia meant. —— esha ti Se 
+ This is the usual term for the bastion of o fort, but here it appears lo be ap- 
plied to the whole of that portion of Pekis called '* the Chinese city.” 
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the palace faces to the southward, In regard to the construction of the — 
pailace,.on a terrace of bricks 5 cubits high, 210 cubita long, and 140 
broad, covered with plaster, posts are let in, surrounded by stones at 
bottom, and.on them transverse beams and rafters. are placed, and a 
double roof without a spire, covered with yellow Chinese tiles. The 
sides of the palace are of plank painted with blue and. red color, The 
Planks are not of teak-wood but of fr. The centre gateway onthe suuth. 
ern sides of the palace enclosure wall is arched, and is that used by the 
emperor of China, and on each side of this gateway there ure two smaller 


mese Mission were daily supplied at night and in the morning with rice, 
salt, fish, ngd-pi, chillies, onions, greens, pork and fowls under the direc. 
- tien of the Chinese officer Pax-Tsuaina and his servants, Teng-tsani, 
who watched us day and night. The thirty-two inferior people (of the 
mission) aleo were daily supplied with rice and curries ready dressed. 


yeng. Wdng-gyth to attend on the emperor, who was coming out to seo 
‘the amusement.on the ice. We proceeded accordingly, and joined Li-pd. 


enclosure wall. We got out of our carriage and waited with the Wan. 
fyih outside of the gateway for the appearance of the emperor, About 
twenty-two minutes after we arrived, the sound of large gongs, bells and 
trumpets announced the approach of the emperor, and shortly after he 
made his appearance. Outside of the gateway there were two rows of 
twenty men in each, waiting with large fans in their hands, and when the 
emperor came out of the gate, these men stooped down and formed an - 
arch with their fans, but when the emperor had passed through this arch, 
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emperor's party, his relatives, some in sedan chairs, someon liorseback, 

and some in carriages followed ;—and nfter them came the ministers and 
officers, and a party of men in charge of the ladies of the palace (ewnuchs). 

On arriving at w lake situated more than 1050 cubita to the north-west of 

the palace enclosure wall, on which the ice amusement was to take place, 

and near which there was a garden with o small rocky hill, the emperor's 

sedan chair waa set down at the side of the garden. In the lake measur. 

ing about 700 cubits in extent, the top of the water consisted of hard 

solid ice upwards of three cubits thick, and on this ices target with a pole 

15 cubits high was fixed. A hundred soldiers armed with bows and 

arrows, and having plates of iron fixed with nails on their shoes, stood 

with their feet close together and shot with arrows at the target. Some 

hit the target and some not; but after discharging their arrows, they 

moved forward, not ne in walking, but with both feet close together, 

suddenly to n distance of 140°or 210 cubits, and tarned round and went 

away. ‘The emperor did not get out of his sedan chair, but had it placed 

on the lake upon the ice, whence he looked on at’ the amusement. We 

stood about 42 cubits distant from the emperor with the Tol-tshuon 

(Si-chuen ?) Mahomedan ambassadors, but in front of them, having our 

shoes on, and the official enp, dress and ear-tings which hia majesty had 
bestowed uponus ‘The emperor, we saw, was dressed in yellow-coloured 
pantaloons anda-fur jacket, and he returned to the palace from the ice 
amusement at 7 o'clock, in the same order as before, and we also returned 
to the ambassadors’ house. 

On the 26th January we sent the royal presents under charge of Ya'na 
Néaacrua’-ové.caune, und on the sith we had an audience of the em- 
peror in the front of the palace, in the Thrik-ht.feng® apartment, We 
were asked if the Sun-descended king, the queen, royal family and 
ministers were welland happy, and respe fully onswered, that through 
the grace of the three objects of worship, they were well and happy. We 
were treated inthe palace with sweetments and fruit, and then returned 
home. On the ist of the same month we again went te'the palace on 
the cecasion of the emperor going out tos temple. On the Ist February 
we were again ndmitted into the palace, and had an audience ; and again 
on the 6th and 7th February ; and again on the 11th, when the emperor 
west of the palace, A roll of red, blue, and yellow silk was given'to each 
of the five principal men of the mission, and we were treated with cakes: 
when the emperor was going out to see fireworks of white and yellow 
colours, resembling flowers and fings, let effin the Fuemi_yengt garden to 





. ‘Du Batons Tai-ho-ticn, or hall of the Grand Unico. . 
t Six G. STAUNTON'S gardens ned pleasure grounds of "' Yors-mia-yocs."' 
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sent, and we were invited by Li-ru’-rz-vEno to accompany the emperor, 
when he was going out, and we went accordingly. We were accommos 
dated. in a brick-house about 3300 cubits distant from the palnce in the 
Fuh-mi-yeng garden, On the night of the Lath February we attended 
the emperor in the F temi-wing garden, and saw the fre-works, and were 
treated with sweetmeats and eatables and drinkables, On the 15th 
February we went again, and were again treated with refreshments, and 
on the night of the same day we went again, when fre-works were let off. 
On the loth February Li'-rv'-te-veng having sent word to us to request 
leave to return, when we went before the emperor we submitted our 
request. The emperor ordered, that suitable royal presents and gifts for 
the ambassadors should be prepared and delivered, and the envoys allowed 
to return ; and on the 20th we returned to our former residence within 
the large city. The emperor of China proceeded from his palace in Pekin 
to his palace in the city of Yechd (#4ehol’) in Turtary on the 24th February. 
Onthe 25th we went by desire of Lr-.pu'ra!-vene to receive and take 
away the royal presents, and on entering the palace the royal presenta 
and cloths were packed in boxes and delivered to us, under the direction 
of Li'-rt'-ta'vexo, and we received and took them away. Ten roll of 
fine silk were given to ench of us five principal men of the mission, and to 
the subordinate persons five pieces of silk and five pieces of blue cotton 
cloth, On. the 97th February we went to Li'-ru'-ra‘-Yewe's hotise to 
take leave. Li’-ev’ra vena having furnished ua with five carriages and 
men, ‘we took our departure on the 29th February, 1624, - a 
“Whenever the *mperor came out of the palace or went to the Fue.mi. 
peng garden he was attended by two rows, two in each, of persons who 
had obtained two or three peacock's feathers, or who wore red on the tops 
of their caps, They used furou: | 
"For the use of the empe 






- “This ice melte and becomes water in consequence of the heat 


“ The emperor appoints seven diferent Tsoin.tus, The westward two, 
to the southward three, and to the eastward two. There is no Tsoiin_ta 
appointed to the northward, where the kingdom joins to Turtary. There 
are thirteen officers who exercies authority under one of the western 
Tewin-tis, The names of those who receive ordera from the Titt, whe 
commands the soldiers under the Teotn.ti, are Titaik, Kheng.toik, Shyin. 
Péteoin, Wi-troan, and Ls.teo0n, making altogether 
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on the left hand of the ‘T’soiin-t0 and onan equality with him ; and under 
Puu'-Tam and receiving orders from him, ore, Pavu'-KaveENa, ‘Teo-KHUENG, 
Vexo-rsx, Yena-tause, Pan-Tewalne, Ta'-KAUE-KoU's ; SuVvavun-KAUE~ 
wou's, Tu'rd, and ‘T'pxo-reani, making ten great und small civil officers*. 
The ‘Tsolin-t has authority over and issues orders equally to both classes 
of officers. In the came manner 4 we have above described, the other 
six ‘Tsotin-tis exercise authority over the military and revenue ofhcers. 
With each ‘Teofin-t0 under the Tita there are seven military officers, and 
under each military officer there are 3,000 musqueteers, making 21,000 
under the seven officers. Under the seven Tsotn.tis, there are seven 
'Ti-tis,.49 military officers and 147,000 soldiers. When the soliliera are 
to receive their monthly pay, orders aregiven to the Phia-taik, whe brings 
the money to the Teoin-td, and he delivers it to the chief of the soldiers, 
to the Ti-ta, who distributes it amongst the soldiers, at the rate of three 
ticala of Chinese silver a man per month. There are eight officers near the 
peraon of the emperor, receiving and executing his orders. The W angyih 
(minister) Li-ru’-Ta'-YENG, Ly-pu'-vTa'-vewo, Koun-ru'-ra’-vena, Ho'-po~ 
ta'-vEexa, PyENG-PU'-TA'-VENG, Sayenc-ru'-Ta’-veno, NUB-PU'-TA-YENG, 
and Kyde-ner Ti-rv’,. Li-ru’-ta-vex@ has a general control over the 
affairs of the empire. Li'-ru'-1Ta’-VENG has authority over ambassadors and 
- persons who have come from a distance. Koun-rvu'-Ta'«vexe has authority 
over all that relates to learned men and artificers. Hu'-ru'-ta'-vexe has 
authority over the revenue, cultivation of lands, and lists of the population 
taken once in three years. Prexc-ro'-Ta‘-VENG has authority over carriages, 
horses, and. bouts used for conveyance to different places, and he grants 
orders.with his seal whenever they arc required}, Sawmvo-ru’-ta'-¥ENe 
exercises authority over thieves, robbers, and all whose crimes are deserv- 
ing of punishment, Nue-ru'-ra’-vuxe has charge of the palace, and ali that 
relates to it. Kyé-mmew Ti-tu’ has chirg the different gates of Pekin, 
"On the jackets worn by the military officers, on the breast and back, 
there is the figure of a tiger ; and on the jackets worn hy the civil officers, 
on the breast and back, there is the figure of a bird. On the beast and 
back of the jackets worn by the 147,000 Lé-teng, (Chinese word for mus 

. queteers ?) there is on inscription in the Chinese charneter? The alvi 












all 









A 
officers, according to their several talents, receive aaamark a 
im, ane, two OF three peacock’s taila, There-are_ not more : 
cock's tails ; but the mark of distinction above that number, 

the top of their head-dress threa rows of rubies. When a 
Chinese Tsofin-tG travels, there are five men on each side of the roadin — 

* The names of these civil nnd military officers vary much from those yives iw 
Appendix 3 and 4of Sir G. Staunton’s account of Lord MACARTNEYT's embassy. 

+ According to Du HaLDE this officer has also the care of the troops. 

t See Du Haton’s ster oa the Chinese form of Government. _ 
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‘under the Tsoiin.ti are accompanied by six, four, or two men, according 
to the respective rank of such Officers. Whenever all thesa officers, in. 
cluding the Tsotn.tés, g0 abroad, a salute of three guns jg fired, and at 
every ‘military post, of which there is one at every two miles on the road, 
“salute of three guns is fired, when these officers arrive at those military 
posts. The Tsotin-ta, Ti_té, Ti-taik, Kheng-taik, Shyin-taik, Tauk. 
taik with the civil officers Phif-taik, Phii-khueng, Ts6-khueng and Yeng- 
tee, every night at 9 oclock shut their doors, fire three guns, and 
Go tosleep. At dawn in the morning the doors of their houses are open. 
“ed, and a salute of three gunsis fired. The Teoin-ta, Titd, Pha-taik 
and all the other military and civil officers perform the public service on 
monthly wages, paid agreeably to their respective ranks. In order that 
the money of the poor may not he diminished, those who deserve fogging 
are flogged, and those who deserve imprisonment are imprisoned, (mean. 
ing that there are no fines.) 

“In the empire of Ching there are no leaf palm, palmyra, mango, jack, 
betelout, plantain, tamarind, lime, EUAVa, Or custard-apple trees. The 
trees which grow before you reach Pekin, in the neighbourhood of Afs-. 


myras, wild plantain trees, pumplemoos and ormges, In the city of 
a4 there are at 4a; there are fir trees only. Food is cooked with coal, 
aod there is a separate bill from which the coal is brought. 

“ Between Bamé and the city of Petin there are 120 stages, and a dis- 
tance of 6,944,000 cubits, We halted in 59 cities and 59 Villages, and 
twice in the jungle, making altogether 120 stages. We left 4oa for China 
a the 18th June, 1823, and returned to doa on the 14th March, 1925," 

Route of a journey from the city of Ava to the city of Pekin, travelled by 

@ Mission deputed by the King af Ava to the Emperor of Ching in the 
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On returning from Pekin the mission marched by land that portion of 
the journey between Tshan-taik and Teein-shuon, which they had be- 
fore gone by water. — 
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. (To be continued.) 


I1.—Note on ihe Facsimiles of Inscriptions from Sanchi near Bhilsa, 

taken for the Society by"Captain Ev, Surru, Engineers ; and on the 

| drawings of the Buddhist monument presented by Captaia W. Munear, 
ai the meeting of the 7th June. By Jamus Paneer, Sec. As. Soc. 

All that] expreseed a hope to see accomplished, when publishing 


any former note* on the Bauddha monument of Sanchi, has at length 


been done, and done in a most complete and satisfactory manner. We 
have before the Society a revision of the inscription with which we 
were but tantalized by Mr. Hovason’s native transcript :—a collection 
of the other scattered inscriptions alluded to by Captain Feu ;—and 
pictorial illustrations of the monument itself and of its highly carious 
architectural details. Let us now take a hasty glance at the results, 
tains E. Sucre ond W. Mcusar. ea | 

The chief inscription ‘is restored by Captain Sutra’s facsimiles so 
perfectly that every word can be read except where the stone is ac- 
, * Journal Asiatic Society, vol. III. p. 428. 
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‘tually cut away. Tt contains, as will be, seen Presently, and as Mo 
Tei ign sunion to Mahithja Onaxmna-ouria,.ogith the advantage % 

and leads. to very curios cpnclustons iq re ar Et tha mare 
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ist at Delhi*, with no little satisfaction that, as Iv as the firs to 

analyze those unknown symbole and shew their stcordan: e with 

the system of the Sanccrit alphabets in the application lt ay 





















Pe 


of & competent knowledge of the Sanscrit’ langunget, a a 
As to Captain Mopuar’s beautiful drawings, 1 only regret that itis & 
impossible to do them justice in Calewita: I have merely attempted Zon 
in the accompanying lithographic Plates"XXVIIL. and XXIKS to > 
give a reduced sketch, shewing the general outline of the building (of. ~~ 


— 


which a rough plan wus published with my former note), und the pecu- ce 
liar form of the gateways, on one of which both the inscriptions were 
found. Of them Cap Oo MuURmAY writes : “The form of the gateways — 
is; as for as [ know, perfectly unigue, and however it may outrage all 


the canons of architectural Proportion, there is an according propriety: 


be 
og 
‘ 


init perfectly in keeping with the severe simplicity of the boundary r 
palisades. and the massive grandeur of the lonely and mysterious . 


mound; and its lightness is so combined with solidity and durability 
that it is with a mixture of awe, and reverence, and ration you 
contemplate this unknown work of forgotten times." « Der sak athead 

_ A native drawing of one of the sculptured compartments of the gates 
Was made public by Dr, SPitseumr, It represented the procession 
etal As ing the chaitya itself: a common subject on such Monuments. 
Others exhibit the worship of the sacred tree of Bepoua ;—but the 

* Vide infra. . + Journal Asiatic Society, vol, IM. p. 117, 
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specimen selected by Captain Muanar from one of the fallen gateways 
is more interesting from the costume of the warriors, which is perfectly 
Grecian. The banners also floating in the wind are extremely curious 
from the symbol occupying the place of the eagle on them, which the 
reader will instantly recognize as one of the monograms on the Buddhist 
series of coins, particularly on the two supposed by Colonel Sracr to 
bear Greek inscriptions*. ‘* These banners," Captain Munnar writes, 
«are common, aud the warriors bearing shields are in other places 
attendant upon chariots and horses in triamphal or religious proces- 
sions.” 

‘An architect will admire the combination of elephants in the capital 
of the northern gate. “ The teeth have been extracted or have drop- 
ped out, but in all other parts of the building they seem to have been 
carved in the block. Another capital is formed of a group of satyr’s 
heads with long pointed ears and most ludicrous expressions of grief 
or merriment.” 

On a neighbouring hill are some very beautiful Jain temples in 
totally different style of architecture. Of these also Captain Muasar 
has favored the Society with a sketch, but it would be impossible to 
do it justice in lithography. It would be well worthy of the Asiatic 
Society to publish from time to time in England a volume of Hinda 
architectural remains from the materials in its possession. To this 
could be always made ; and those who regarded only the 
works of art would find a volume to their taste, kept distinct (like the 
physica) volume,) from the graver subjects of the Society's Researches: 

The following is Captain Surra’s note accompanying the facsimiles 
of the Sanchf inecriptions, taken by him at the request of Mr. L. Wit- 
xinsow to whom I had written on the subject. 

* All these inscriptions are found on the colonnade surrounding 
the building, and generally on the elliptical pieces connecting the 
square pillars. Though the inscriptions are numerous, I observed but 
three of any length, and of these two only from which 1 could hope to 
get off clear impressions ; the third one was extremely obscure from 
the causes which render indistinct even those which I have copied. 
The cutting of most of the letters has originally been rough and 
irregular, and the surface of the stones appears from the first to have 
been but conrsely chiseled. Time has increased the irregularities of 
eurface, and added to it an extremely hard moss, which overspreads 
the stones so completely as almost to conceal the letters from 
observation. I make this last remark, because I have litthe doubt 

* Journal Asiatic Society vol. III. p. 117. 
an 
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that a search among the fallen columns would detect many inserip- 
tions besides those which my hurried visit allowed of my perceiving. . 

“There is a striking diffirence, which I should mention, in the 
execution of the inscriptions and of the sculpture with which the 
gateways are covered. The sculpture hos all been designed and 
wrought with the greatest regularity and with uniform divisions into 
compartments; but the inscriptions are coarsely cut, and are found 
ecattered without reference to the general design upon any stone that 
the workman's fancy seems to have led him to.. So marked indeed 
is the inferiority of style in the inecriptions, that it is difficult to 
believe that they are the work of the same hands which produced the 
sculpture ; and from their situation it is clear that they never formed 
part of the design of the gates or colonnade on which they are 
found. They have, on the contrary, more the appearance of being 
the rade additions of a period later in date than the erection of. the 
building, and of one derenerated in taste and execution. ‘Such are " 
the appearances, but they may etill be deceptive, for the inscriptions 
of the Allahabad column are by no means of the careful cutting that 
might be expected on a pillar so regularly tapered and nicely polished. 
The preceding remarks regarding the execution of the Sencht i in- 
seriptions admit, however, of an exception, in that of the more perfect 
inscription No.1; bat though in this instance the cutting is clear 
and well aringed the inscription itself etill seems an tregular 
addition to the sculpture of the gate. 

Liat of the Inscriptions. 
“Wo. 1. Ipscription from the front of the eastern gate. One copy on cloth 


two on paper. 

At first this inseription appeared to me to be the same with that published in 
the 34th No. of the Journal of the Society, but I soon perceived that it was 
either altogether o different one, or that the engraved inscription had been 














copied Hew Ga fecosrect impression: 

- No. 2. Inscription from the side of the eastern gate. One copy on cloth; 
two on paper. 

No. 3. A line introduced on the border between two of the compartments of 
sculpture on the eastern gate. 


Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22 
23, 24, 25, are from different parts of the colonnade, on which they are dis- 
pored without any regularity. They go to wo greater length than a line of 
~ two ; some are only of a few letters. Eos. Sutra." 

_ © Peaking the facsimiles in the order in which they are numbered bp 
tain Sorrre himself, I will first describe the principal inseription, | 

. have carefully lithographed in Plate XXV. It records a | 
ion and a grant of land by an somes of the ruling 
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sovercign Caanpracurra, for the embellishment of the edifice (or 
perhaps for the erection of the ornamented gateway) and for the 
support of certain priests, and their descendants for ever. 

The value of a facsimile in preference to a copy made by the eye 
was never more conspicuous than in the present instance. Turning 
to the engraving of Mr. Hopesox’s copy in Vol. III. we find his artist 
has totally omitted all the left hand portion of the inecription which 
has been injured by the separation of a splinter in the stone ! The initial 
letter of each line, is, however, distinctly visible on the stone beyond 
this flaw; and as not more than four or five letters in each line are thus 
destroyed, it is not very difficult to supply them, without endanger- 
ing the sense, This has now been done by the Society's pandit; and 
the only place at which he hesitated was in filling up the amountof 
the donation im the seventh line, which may have been hundreds or 
thousands or upwards, but could hardly have been units, in a display 
of regal beneficence. The following is the text as restored by 
Raa Goviwpa, line for line from a transcript made by myself in the 
modern character. Ihave endeavoured to add a literal translation. 


Transcript of Sanchi Inscription No. 1, in modern Nagart. 
5 (swears) auifrercule sat er aa taeda ears TASS 
w (arvarac]) aeqarara Farge aT TSarata se aT9 Weta a 








ce [wdaaud) yeda arrive asane sacs tia fe 

al cre [Wae}) waresied aa aT Tee Te fea WEA CT 

maltf 3 @= wee fea! : 
pAtid fdel’ rte 

“ To the all-respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the duasath 
ceremonial*, who by deep meditation have subdued their passions, 
the champions (sword) of the virtues of their tribe -— 

* q¢rae, 2 Gre temple, or place where sacrificial fire is preserved (Witsos's 
Dictionary); ‘also a particular religious observance.” The latter is preferable, as 
the fire-worship is unconnected with the Buddhist religion. : 

an 2 


fo 
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The son of Auvita, the destroyer of his father’s enemies*, the 
punisher of the oppressors of a desolated country, the winner of the 
glorious flag of victory in many battles, daily by his good counsel 
guining the esteem of the worthy persons of the court, and obtaining 
the gratification of every desire of his life through the favor of the 
great emperor CuanDaagurra ;—having made-salutation to the eter. 
nal gods and goddesses, has given'a piece of ground purchased at the 
leval rate ; also five tem ples, and twenty-five (thousand ?) dinars; (half 
of which has been spent for the said purchase of the said ground,) ag 
an act of grace and benevolence of the great emperor Cuanpaagurra, 
generally known among his subjects as Deva réja (or Indra), 

As long os the sun and moon (ahall en dure,) so long shall these five 
ascetics enjoy the jewel-adorned edifice, lighted with many lamps.. For 
endless ages after me and my descendants may the suid ascetics enjoy 
the precious building and the lamps. Whoso shall destroy the struc- 
ture, his sin shall be as great, yea five times as great as that of the 
murderer of a brahman.—In the Samvat (or year of his reign ?) 3, (in 
the month of) BAddrepada, the tenth (day.)" zie | 

hile ee ri fer ig 
There are two or three points in this document, if I have rightly 
interpreted it, of high interest to the Indian antiquarian, — s 

lst. It teaches us that the current coin of the period was entitled 
dindr, which we know to be at the present day the Persian name of a 
gold coin, although, it is evidently derived from the Roman denarius, 
which was itself of silver; while the Persian dirhem (0 silver coin) re+ 
presents the drachma, or dram weight, of the Greeks. 'The word Stat 
is otherwise derived in the Sanskrit dictionaries}, and it is used in books 
for ornaments and seals of gold, but the weight allowed it of thirty-two 
ratis,-or sixty-four grains, agrees so closely with the Roman and 
Greek unit of sixty grains, that its identity cannot be doubted, 
especially when we have before us the actual gold coins of Cuanpaa- 
aurra (didrachmas) weighing fram 120 to 130 grains, and indubitably 
copied from Greek originals in device as well as weight, | 

‘2ad. We have a positive date to this inscription—but how shall we 
readit? The day of the month is plain, “ BAddrapada dik” in letters, 
the tenth (cexa) of Bhddrapada (hod. Bhadoon.) Jt is in a form 
Somewhat different from ordinary inscription dates, which, if founded 
- othe luni-solar division of the year, necessarily allude to the light 


Stiteina i doubtful : the pandit has supplied a lotter % to make it intelligible 
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or the dark half of the lunation, sudi or badi. Further, in them the 
term Bhddra is generally employed for the name of the month, while 
BAddrapada is usually applied to the nacshatra or lunar asterism: | 
cannot, however, insist on any inference hence, that this mode of ree- 
koning was prevalent at the timeof our inscription,) because the final a 
should be long, and the word purea or uttara should have been affixed 
to distinguish which mansion of the name was intended ;) but only 
that the shorter term Bhddra had not come into use for the month. 
The year might be made the theme of still more prolific speculation. 
Tuking the letter # for Samvat, we have a circle inclosing a cross and. 
three horizontal dashes to the right, @ ==. This might be plausibly 
construed into 1000 and 3; or 403 ;—or one chakra of the Jovian or 


be adduced in support of all these theories, with exception perhaps of 
the last; for by the Tibetan account the Jovian cycle was not imntro-: 
duced fnto Indiv earlier than the 9th century. But I rather prefer 
what appears to me a more simple interpretation, viz, that47 
stand for Samvat, and= for three quarters,—this being the prac- 
tical mode of expressing quarters in Indian numeration. Samvat we 
find every day to be used in the oldest inscriptions for the year of 
reign,—and it is well known that the Hindus do not reckon a vear until 
itis passed. Supposing then that Caanpaacurta made this grant 
through his agent the son of Awvea, in the first vear of his reign, 
say inthe tenth month, there would be no other way of expressing the. 
date in the Hindu system than by saying “} year (being elapsed).”. 
loffer this conjecture with diffidence, and invite the attention of 
orientalists to the curious point, with full assurance that there is no 
uncertainty in the reading of the facsimile, at this place, 
The second inscription, which Captain Surrm states to be situated: 
on the side of the same, or eastern, gate-post, has evidently been cut) 
upon the stone after it was erected ; as otherwise the precaution would 
better reception of the writing. It is, on the contrary, £0 slightly 
scratched that in the three facsimiles thas carefully taken, it is hardly 
and the natural roughnesses of the stone. The lithograph of it 
attempted in Plate XVI. was most impartially taken before any at- 
tempt had been made to read it, and on comparing it with the tran- 
script in modern Nagari, as subsequently modified and corrected, 
many instances will be perceived in which my eye has been induced 
* Captain Cosxivomam suggests 475, the 4 being applicable rather to the century. 


& 
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to follow the wrong path among the net-work of scratches, With- 
out the facsimiles themselves to pore over, it would have been im- 
possible to have conquered the various difficulties presented by this 
Tude inscription, and even with it the Society's pandit, Russa Govinpa, 
deserves great praise for the plausible version he has enabled me to give 
of it: for I have recompared his modifications with the original, and 
find in almost every instance that they are borne out by the facsimile. 
It is unnecessary to re- lithograph the document, as all those who will 
take the trouble of comparing the two will see in what way my pen 
has. deviated from the correct trace, and it will serve as a good tes 
of the superiority of facsimiles to the best copies made under the 
sole guidauce of the eye. 

The following then is Rama Govinpa's restoration of the text. 
Jike its precursor, it is in prose, and without any invocation: nor hus 
it may Soteretion against the hand that should annul the good act 

‘ded ; but this is explained by the trifling nature of the gift, which 
teice not include any graut of land, 


Second inecription af SaneM, see Plate =e PY. 
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“Thereby make known to all the assembled devotees offering up 
prayers. for the futher and mother of Hantswimuni. the eminent dis- 
ciple of the wife possessing the dsaa-siddh or seat of purity, in the 
great and. holy Vihar Lof Katuaada sphota (?), that for the prevention 
of begging in the public roads, an *Ims-house for the indigent, and 
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‘also one dinfr, day by day, for charitable distribution*, and a lamp 
sshining like a jewel'in the middle of the enclosure, are caused to be 
providedy. 

In the ratnagrihat also are deposited three dinars. With the in- 
terest, of these three dindrs in the ratnagrida or treasury of the 
four Baddhas§ day by day three lamps are to be lighted. For the shrines 
of the four Buddhas also is given a chakra] of dinars, with the interest 
of which in the four shrines in like manner the lamps of the four 
Buddhas areto be kept lighted daily. And thus the beauty of all this 
(seulptare) durable as the sun and moon has been designed (or repaired) 
by Haniewawrni,the disciple of the unchangeable sculpture-enshrined 
Siddha bAdryyd (or emancipated wife). f 

Samvat..?.. Sravan,. ?.. Aditya.” 

All -we learn from this inscription is, that a female devotec, Haut- 
swasunt' the pupil of the defunct lady abbess, probably, of the convent 
to which she belonged, either desigued or repaired some of the basea- 
yelicvor we #0 much admire in their fallen state -—and we may thos 
account for the chasteness and elegance of the sculpture, while we do 
homage to the superior taste and imagination of the fairer sex. The 
provision for applying the interest of the emall sums deposited by the 
sume lady in the treasury of the Buddhist shrine to particular purposes, 


seems to imply that the establishment mixed im secular matters, and 


probably acted the part of bank to the surrounding district; im fact, 
the priesthood then possessed all the knowledge, the power, and the 


activity of the country, andowe have adduced probable evidence on 


other occasions of their exercising the privilege of fabricating coin. 

* Literally, to be given to beggars seated within the enclosure holding thelr 
hands out but not importuning passengers, as is to this day customary within 
the precincts of the most frequented temples. | 

+ The dsan here intended is probably the wooden carved platform on which 
religious devotees reside in temples—using them at once as pulpits and as beds. 
The expression rudharracchdsend siddh-Sharyydyah seems to imply & wife who 


had turned priestess, and who bad died on her sacerdotal couch. Siddhdean ia a 


seat 10 pire that the devotee sutting in it can, at will, be transported any where 
thereon. Siddéa bAargya my also be a name. he elt 
} Jewel house, treasury, or perhaps the sanctum of the shrine. rs 
§ There are four niches containing images of Buddha on the four sides of 
‘the deAgope. oe \ 
“i Chakra signifies « heap or quantity, but it would hardly thus be indefinitely 
used in each a place ; it may then also denote 60, the number of the Vrikespati 
chakra or cycle, or 12 for that of the sua: it is impossible to decide between 
them. 
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The date at the foot of this inscription is even more unintelligible + 
than that of No. l—not from obliteration, for the lines evt on the or 
stone are here quite distinct, but from our ignorance of the numerals 
then employed :—the two or three figures following the word Samvat 


bear no resemblance whatever either to the modern Hindi dr to 
the Cashmerian numerals. The month also is very dubious, and 
the letters that follow it may also be numerale—it js barely possible to 


read them as adifya (the sun) which on the system explained in Vol. 


IV. page 1, may stand for 12—or it may denote the day, Sunday. 
We are thus once more foiled in detecting the precise date of a record 
which it would have been of the Greatest service to fix: and we must 
remain satisfied with the assurance that it was posterior to the erection 
of the gate in the reign of Cuanpracupra. 
And now for inscriptions 3 to 25 of Captain Surra’s catalogue ;— 
the deftiched fragments cut irregularly on the pillars or rail sur- 
rounding the edifice, in the hitherto undeciphered character. I 
have introduced the whole of them into Plate AXVII. exnctly os I 
find them in the facsimiles, except as to size, which in the original 
‘varies from one inch to two or three in the height of the letters. 
There is also great variety in the style of the engraving, and a regular 
_ Progression in the form of the letters from the simple outline to the 
“more embellished type of the second alphabet of Allahabad : (see No. 
~ 16). A more figid search would doubtless have multiplied Captain 
Suirn’s specimens, but this would have been labour thrown away ; 
_ for however valuable these scraps may have been in unlocking the 
stores of knowledge contained in more important documents, they are 


individually of very trifling importance, : 
In laying open a discovery of this nature, some little explanation is 


generally expected of the means by which it has been attained, Like 
most other inventions, when once found it appears extremely simple ; 
and, as in most others, accident, rather than study, has had the merit of 
Solving the enigma which has so long baffled the learned. : 
While arranging and lithographing the numerous scraps of facsi- 
miles, for Plate XX VII. I was strock at their all terminating with the 
same two letters, f j*. Coupling this circumstance with their 
extreme brevity and insulated position, which proved that they could 
not be fragments of a continuous text, it immediately occurred that 
‘they must record either obituary notices, or more probably the offer- 
ings and presents of votaries, as is known to be the present custom in 
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the Buddhist temples of Ava; where numerous dwajes or flag-staffs, 
images, and small chwityas are crowded within the enclosure, surround- 
ing the chief cupola, each bearing the name of the donor. The next 
point noted was the frequent occurrence of the letter dy, already set 
down incontestally as #, before the final word ;—now this I had learnt 
from the Saurashira coins, deciphered only a day or two before, to be one 
sign of the genitive case singular, being the ssa of the Pali, or sya of 
the Sunserit. ‘* Of eo and eo the gift,” must then be the form of each 
brief sentence; and the vowel d and anuswara led to the speedy 
recognition of the word ddnam, (wift,) teaching me the very two 
lettere, d and w, most different from known forms, and which had foiled 
me most in my former attempts. Since 1834 also my sequaintance with 
ancient alphabets had become so familiar that most af the remaining 
letters in the present examples could be named at once on re-ingpection. 
In the course of a few minutes I thus became possessed of the whole 
alphabet, which I tested by applying it to the inseription on the Delhi 
column: buat I will postpone my analysis of the alphabet until I have 
prepared a fount of type for it, when I may bring forward my attempted 
reading of the /u¢ inscriptions ; meanwhile, the following transcript in 
Roman letters of the Sanchi gifts will shew the data on which I have 
built my scheme, and will supply examples of most of the letters. © 

No. 3, the first in numerical order, is not one of the most legible, 
the first two letters being indistinct. It seems to run thus: 

Rerosa (or Karosa) miga piyasa, Achavade Sethiga ddnam ; * The 
gift of Acuvand Serum’, the beloved of Kanasa NAGA. 

No. 4 and No. 11 are identical -— 

Sémantrasa Abeyakasa Sethinon dinam ; * The gift of SaMANE RA and 
Avgraka Se‘ta.” 

Sémanzra is the title of a subordinate order of the Buddhist priest- 
hood. Seth is evidently 2 family name ; and the same is now of common 
occurrence among the Jains—witness Jacat Su‘ru, the millionaire of 


Moorshedabad. 


No. 5. Dhomdgdlikasa mdta dénam ; ‘The gift of the mother of 
(7?) DuamMaganixa.’ 

In No. 6 the first letter is doubtful :— F 
gift of the cowherd Acaarati, commonly called Noratt, to the highly 
ornamented (chaitva 7)." 

No. 7 is aleo doubtful in the three first letters :— 

Subhageyamsa aginikeya dénam ; ‘ The gift of Sopuacura the fireman, 
(or black-smith.') 

2 9 
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Here we learn what is amply confirmed by other examples, that the 
double consonants of the Sanacrit orthography are replaced by sepa- 
rite consonants, each having the required vowel ; e. g. agini for agni. 

No. 8 is of a more complex character :— 

Siharakhitesa paravatiyasa rudovdya ddnam ; ‘The gift of Sai (or 
Sixma) Raxnrra, the hillman, to Repova.? 

No. 9 partially agrees with No. 6 :— 

Gobavand gahapati nopatidhiyasa ddnam ; ‘The gift of Acrarati and 
Norati, the cowherds, so called, ?" 

No, 10 is of the simplest construction :-— 

Fajajasa gdimasa ddnam ; ‘The gift of Vaasa, or probably Vara 
Gadua,’ the population of a village in the province of Prija, combining 
to make their offering. 

No. 12. Nadigatasa dinam bhichAuno, 

_ Here the caste, bhichuno, the beggar (Shikshu) seems to have been 

added after the record, to distinguish the party, a ferryman, nadigata, ? 

No.13. Arahagatdya ddnam ; ‘ The giftof Ananacars :’ this is also 
a well-known title of the Buddhist hierarchy, arhata, or erhanta ; and 
admitted, as in the instance before us, female devotees as well as male. 

No. 14. Chirattyd bhichwnlya dinam; ‘The gift of Carman’, the 
Poor woman.’ 

No. 15. Kddasa bhichuno dénam ; ‘ The gift of Kkpa, the poor man* 

No. 16 is in a different hand, more finished, and resembling the 
Ne. 2 of Allahabad : it has also a more studied elegance of expression : 
Ieipdlitasa-cha, Sdmenasa-cha dinam ; * The gut both of Isredurr, (the 
protected of God,) and of Sémana (the priest).” 

No. 17 partakes rather of the form of an obituary notice :— 

_ Sethino mata kaniyd ; ‘ The Sethin's deceased daughter !° 

No. 18. Kaktnoye bhagavate pamdne rathi;...... ‘in testimony of 
God’. . (the rest unintelligible). For édk?noye see note on inec. No. 1. 

No. 20. Araha dinasa bhikhuno pakharayakasa ddnam: ‘The gift 
of the poor priest Paxkwanaraxa. ?" 
~ Ne. 22. Rudu berayarayasa pidarakhitesa dénam. 

The names here are nearly illegible from the rudeness of the sculp- 
ture. The first may be Rudra bharyya the wife of Rudra, 

No, 23. Punthokasa bhichhwne ruganardtwpa........ BudAapdlitasa 
bhichhuno ddnam; ‘The gift of Paxtuax, the poor man.... and of 
Buppaarauit, the poor man." | 

“No. 25 is in very large characters ;— vo lly 
| Pajiigate dinam ; ‘The gift of Vaukeks,’ of which the genitive 
termination will, by the Puli rules, be made by changing da into efo. 
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No. 21 has been reserved for the last, because it contains © second 
inscription in modern character :—the old writing is 

Kékateyakasa dhama sivasa ddnam ; ' The gift of KexaTera® Daan- 
MASIVA. 

Under this in the modern Deva-nagari, 

xt Mare SF quatatan Ra Sri Sido Deva pranamati nityam. 

+ Ra (for Raja or Rao ?) Sri Sao Deva for ever makes reverential 
salutation. 

The same formula occurs on two other stones, and the form of the 
letters would indicate that it has been introduced at a late period by 
some rich traveller on his pilgrimage,—and, moreover, a merchant, 
by his epithet Sod. 

Tivere is still one more short line in the old character, at the foot 
of the Sanscrit inzcription No. 1, of some importance from its posi- 
tion, a5 it must evidently have been cnserted after the latter, which 
Captain Surta assures us js the only formal well-executed ins¢ription 
likely to have been eoeval with the stracture of the edifice, or at least 
af the stone gateway. The party who chose this conspicuous place 
for cutting his name, did so, doubtless, from an ostentation, for which . 
he paid high! He rejoiced in the name of Darra Katavana, the 
line reading, Datta Kalavadasa ddnam ; which may perhaps be inter= 
preted Dattakaravagasya ddnam, ‘the gift of Darrakanavapa,’ (the 
principal giver, of revenue. t) 


6 9. Application of the alphabet to the Buddhist group of corns. 
Having once become possessed of the master-key of this ancient 
habet, I naturally hastened to apply it to all the other doors of 

knowledge hitherto closed to our access. Foremost among these was 
the series of coins conjecturally, and, as it now turns out, correctly 
designated as the Buddhist series; and of these the beautiful coi 
discovered by Lieutenant A. Conou.y at Canouj, attracted the earliest 
notice from the very perfect execution and preservation of the legend; 
(sce Plate XXV. Vol. Ill. p. 433). The reading of this coin Was 
now evident at first sight, as Eb bdedb Pippa dtvasa; which converted 
into its Sanserit equivalent will be fawe Vipra ¢ eunsyt , the 
coin of VIrRA DEY4. On reference to the Chronological Tables, we 
find » Vipra. in the Mogadha line, the tenth jn descent from Jana- 
sanpua, allotted to the eleventh century before the Christian era! 
Without laying claim to any such antiquity we may at least bespeak 
our Vipra deva a place in the Indu vansa line of Magadha, and a de- 
scent from the individual of the same name in the Pauranic lists. 
go02 
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Other coins depicted in former plates may, in a similar manner, be 
read by the new alphabet. 

The small bronze coins of Behat (fig. 5, Pl XVII. vol. TL and 
fig. 16 of Pl. XXXIV. vol. 1V.) have the distinct legend 4 i ea 
in the square form of the same alphabet. The application of the word 
mahdrdjasa in the genitive, with no trace of g name, might almost 
incline us to suppose that the title itaelf was here used as a nime, and 


that it designated the Mauaaze, king of Awadh, of the Persian histo< 


rians, who stands at the hend of the third lunar dynasty of Inpna- 
PRESTHA in the Rdjavali ! | 
The only other coin of the group which contains the same title is 
the silver decayed BeAat coin, scen more perfect in General Venruna’s 
specimen, (fig. 16 of Pl. XXXIV. vol. IV.) where may be read indis- 


tinetly HY LUAMHE IE... ELL dy Amopasdtasa mahérdja, 
Aunarasa 


On the bronze Behat coin (figs. 11, 12, of Pl. AVI. vol. LT. 
and 3, 6, 9,of Pl. XXXIV. vol. IV.) though we have ten examples 
to compare, the context is not much improved by the acquisition of 
our new key: the letters are OAD 1+) J. Od, deen dhona kanaya 
dhaya ; (the second letter is more like J bhw.) : 

Col. Sracv’s supposed Greek legends (figs, 2 and 3, of Pl. XXV, 
vol. TIT.) may be read (as I anticipated vol. III. p. 454) invertedly, 
LNQELUA Yard difana puta (sa ?) 

The larger copper coin, having a standing figure holding a trident 
(fig. 4, Pl. XXV. vol, TI.) has very distinctly the name of AAdAd ~ 
...+ Hhagavate cha (or sa). A réja of the name of Bhagavaia appears: 
in the Magadha list, about the year 80 B. C. SS 

‘On some of the circular copper coins we have fragments of alegend 
but the Inst word is the only one that can be confided in. 

On a similar com, of which Colonel Stacy has a dozen specimens 
(No, 47, Pl. XXXV. vol. IV.) the name of [45 J 4) Rdmadatasa 
* of Rimapatta,' is bounded by the lizard emblem of Behar. 3 

These are the only two in the precise form of the lit character—the 
other are more or less modified. me 

Another distinct group (that made known first by Mr. Srizes) from 
Allahabad, (Pl. XXVI, figs. 12, 18, 14, 15, vol. [1]. page 448) can 
be partially deciphered by the lat alphabet. Capt. Cunsrnonam has 
fine specimen with the letters [€ D194 q) Raja Diana devarya— 
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‘of réja Daana deva,’ » name not discoverable in the catalogues, though 
purely Sanserit. On three more of the same family we find | 4 Ay 


Nawasa, -On one it seems rather | Jd cy Narasa, both nova ond sare 
being known names. On another + | 4 dy Kunamage ; and on on- 


other, probably, BEL A Makdpati, the great lord. 

The bull coins of this last group are connected in type, and style 
of legend, with the ‘cock and bull series” —on which we have lately 
read, Satya mifosa, Saya mitasa, and Bijaya mifasa; 80 that we have 
now a tolerably numerous descending series of coms to be classed to- 
gether from the cireumetance of their symbols, of their genitive ter- 
mination, and their Pali dialect and character, as a Buddhist series, 
when we come again to review what has been done within the last few 
years in the nunismatology of India. 

But the most interesting and striking application of the alphabets 
to coins is certainly that, which has been already made (in anticipa- 
tion, as it were, of my discovery) by Professor Lassex, of Bonn, to 
the very curious Bactrian coins of AcaTHoctes. 

The first announcement of Professor Lassun’s reading of this legend 
was given in the Journal for 1836, page 723. He had adopted it on the 
analogies of the Tibetan and Pali alphabets, both of which are connec- 
ted with, or immediately derived from, the more ancient character of 
the lits. ‘The word read by him, riji, On zome specimens seems to be 
spelled ydja j[,& rather than J € Jdjo, a corruption equally proba- 
ble, and accordant with the Péli dialect in which the r is frequently 
changed into y, or omitted altogether. 1 am, however, inclined to 
adopt another reading, by supposing the Greek genitive case to hare 
been rendered as literally as possible into the Pali character; thus 
HAOTLE dAgathuklaye; for Ayatonhet : this has the advantage 
of leaving the letters on the other eide of the device for the title of rdja 
of which indeed the letter € is legible. gees 

Lam the rather favorable to this view because on the corres 


coin of Paxrauuox, we likewise find both the second vowel of the 
Greek represented by the Sanscrit semivowel, and the re ve A ee . 
imitated :—supplying the only letter wanting on Dr. Swixer's coin, | 
the initi p..of which there are traces ith M ASSON "s drawing, win » the word irdQ 
Fon = ee gi ree th en rage 
LA USC Pantelewantd is by the help of our alphabi clearly made 
out—the anuswara, which should follow the 4 being placed in the 
belly of the letter instead of outside ; and the 4 being attached to the 
centre instead of the top of the ( , where for the sake of uniformity 
I am obliged to place it in type. 
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The discovery of these two coins with Pali characters, is of inesti- 
mahle importance in confirming the antiquity of the alphabet; as from 
the style of AGatnoctzs' coins he must necessarily be placed among 
the earliest of the Bactrians, that is, at the very period embraced by 
the reign of Asoxa the Buddhist monarch of Magadha, 

On the other hand the legend throws light on the locality of Aga- 
thocles’ rule, which instead of being, as assigned by M. Raovt pe 
Rocuetre, in Haute Asie, must be brought down to the confines, at 
least, of India Proper, 

As however the opinions of this eminent classical antiquary are 
entitled to the highest consideration, I take this opportunity of 
making known to my readers the substance of his learned elucidation 
of this obscure portion of history given in a note on two silver coins 
of AcaTnoctss, belonging to the cabinet of a rich amateur at 
Petersburg, published in the Journal des Savans, 1834, p- 335. 

“In the imperfect accounts transmitted to us of the troubles occa. 
sioned to the Seleucidan kingdom from the invasion of Protemy 
Partapetrnes, and of the loss of entire provinces after the reverses 
of Antiocuvs II. Theos, the foundation of the Arsacidan kingdom by 
the defection of the brothers Ansaces and Timrparza is an established 
point, fixed to the year 256 B.C. But the details of this event, bor- 


rowed from Auntan’s “ Parthics," have not yet been determined with. 


sufficient care, as to one important fact in the Bactrian history, From 


the extracts of various works preserved in Puorivs, the defection of. 


the Parthians arose from an insult offered to the person of one of these 
brothers by the Macedonian chief placed by Awtiocuvs II, in charge 
of the regions of High Asia and named Phérécits. The two. princes 
indignant at such an outrage are supposed to have revenged them- 
selves with the blood of the satrap, and, supported by the people, to 
have succeeded in shaking off the Macedonian yoke. | 


This short notice from Paotts has been corrupted by transcribers in’ 


the name of the chief Pérécits, which modern critics have failed to cor= 
rect by # passage in the CAronographia of Srxcetius, who had equally 
under his eyes the original of Amasax and who declares expressly that 
" Ansacesand Tiampates, brothers, issue of the ancient king of Persia, 


ARTAXEAXES, exercised the authority of satraps in Beetria at the time- 
when Acatwocies the Macedonian was Governor of Persia ; the which - 


AGatnocres, having attempted to commit on the person of the young 
Trsrpares the assault before alluded to, fell a victim to the vengeance 


tah 


fans and the birth of the Arsacidan kingdom.” AcaTHocuss. 








te brothers, whence resulted the defection of the country of the 


re 4 
 \, te 24 
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is called by Srxcxiivs, “Evapxor rie Nepoixiis, while Paorrvs calls 
| him (under an erroncous name) 2«rpér aitfe ras xépar xaracrdrra, 
| appointed by Antiocnvs Tukos; 50 that no doubt whatever could 


exist a8 to their identity, although until the discovery of the coms, 
there was no third evidence whence the learned could decide be- 
tween the twonames. The presumption might have been in favor of 
Agatuocies, because among the body-guard of ALWxXaNDER Was found 
an Axrrnocus, son of Aoatwocuxs, who by the prevailing custom of his 
country would have named his son AgaTHOCLES, after his own father.” 
M. Raovt ve Rocuerrs proceeds to identify this eparch of Persia 
with Inoporus or Tuxovorus the founder of the Bactrian independency. 
Supposing him to have seized the opportunity of striking the blow 
during the confusion of Awriocuus’ war with Provemy, and while he 
was on deputation to the distant provinces of the O-rws,—that he was 
at first chary of placing his own head on his coin, contenting himself 
with a portrait of Baccuvs,—and his panther on the reverse :—but 
afterwards emboldened to adopt the fall insignia of royalty. Thus 
according to our author a singular shift of authorities took place— 
Ansaces the satrap of Parthia quits that place and sets up for himself 
in Persia, in consequence of the aggression of Diopotvs (or Acatno- 
cLEs) fing of Bactria who had originally been eparch of Persia -— 
both satraps becoming sings by this curious bouleversement. The 
non-discovery of Tuweovotus’ medals is certainly in favor of M, 
Raovn pr Rocherre's argument, but the present fact of a Hindi legend 
on his coin militates strongly against his kingdom being thrown e- 
clusively to the northward. By ullowing it to include Parthia Proper, 
or Seistam, und the provinces of the Indus, this difficulty would be got 
rid of; but still there will remain the anomaly of these Indian le- 
gends being found only on Acatnocies und PaNTaLeon’s coins, while 
those of Munanpex, who is known to have possessed more of India 
Proper, have only the Pehievi reverse. Acatnocies’ rule must have: 
< included a sect of Buddhists somewhere, for besides the letters we find 
their peculiar #yinbo! preset on many of the panther coins. “Atany- 
rate we have certainty of the existence of our alphabet in the third 
century before Christ, exnctly as it exists on our Indian monum nts, 
which is all that on the present occasion it is relevant to insist on. 
§ 3. Application of the alphabet to other inscriptions, articular ly those 
aia of the kits of Upper India. — weve 
Another convenient test by which the newly found alphabet can 
be proved was the Rev. Mr. Srevenson’s facsimile of the Carff 
inscriptions published in the Srd volume of the Journal, p. 425. I 
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will take one of these, (the most distinct,) of which I have Preserved 


the type-metal cut, and underline it according to the siiatats value 
of each letter. 


AR BDTODARYAL HA SATE UUGOASTIN 


Mohcrivisigétiputasa atimitarakasapi hdthataddra. 
This is not a facsimile, therefore I dare not assume that it 1s accu- 
rately rendered, I should myself incline to think that the final letter 
wasan | ora, producing the word so often found at Sanchi .—diaam ; 
making it‘ the gift with his own hand (hasta ddnam) of Atri mitrake, 
the son of the great Rdwisdgoti.’ 
But I advance this reading. with doubt, and- merely to invite the 
attention of Mr. Sravenson himself to the revision,of this and the 
gther Carif inscriptions with Which he was so obliging as to favor me, 


when We were as yet only on the threshold of the inquiry. ais 


th 
aa 





| Again: It will be remembered that one of the inscriptions sent 
down i in facsimile last year by Mr. Hatnorne from Buddha-gaya*, 
was in the lat character, It was found engraved on a pillar, mow. form: 
ing the stancheon of an upper story in the convent, but was supposed 
formerly to have stood near the temple. On turning to my. | aph 
of it in Plate AXXILM. of vol. V. [ perceive the concluding word 
dénam exactly ns the Sanch/, The whole line, though very roughly 
engraved, may be now easily read a 
Hbvt S°AL BL, Apalekuddangdye déinam.; 
" The gift of Avausxo pawga.” If the ill-defined SRS below the cad 
bea oO, the reading may -be Buddagaye dinam, * gift to Buppma-cava,, 
~The -foregoing are, after all, but trifling: ordeals for the new alpha- 
bet) compared with the experimentum crucis of the Dei “in 
tion, which the antiquarian reader will not be satiefied until he sees 
performed in his presence. To this, then, L will now hasten, , content 
ing. ‘myself with one. or two sentences to demonstrate the. perfect 
applicability of the system, and reserving for « future occasion the full 
interpretation of this strangely maltiplied and. important document, 
which it would be hardly fair to expect.to read off-hand, evep though 
it. Were written with entire orthographical precision, which sighs 
inspection has proved by no means to be thecase. .., . wa 
» Ecannot select a better example for our first scrutiny. than. the open: 
ing sentence of the inscription. ‘This L shewed in my former papers. 
es hee be repeated over and over again in all the Jat; acrip H 
* See Plate XXXII. of Vol. V. and page 659...) 
a¢ 
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of Upper India ; and the recent accession of the Girnar inscription of 
Gujeral, transmitted by Mr. Watnex, and of the Aswastuma inscrip- 
tion of Cuttack executed with such fidelity by Lieutenant Krrrog, has 
proved that it belongs equally to them, although in other respects both 
these texts differ from those already known to ws. Thus from the 
very numerous examples of this passage, we have an opportanity of 
observing all the variations it undergoes either from carelessness of 
the sculptor, from grammatical license, oF from mistakes of the 
copyist. The most usual reading of the text, and the equivalent 
according to my alphabet, are as follows : 


POL CL CLIbSELS-HC 
Devinamapiya piyadasi lija hevam ahd. 

Here we perceive at once that the language is the same as Was 
observed on the BAilsa fragments,—not Sanskrit, but the vernacular 
modification of it, which has been so fortunately preserved for us in 
the Pal scriptures of Ceylon and Ava. Devdaam piya (oftener piye) piya- 
dasi ldja, is precisely the Sanskrit, 31a fra faarefat cra, ‘ the lovely 
rija Devdndmpriya ;" or, with equal propriety, "the beloved of the 
gods king Pirapassr;' for either or both, may be the prince's name. 
Hevam ahd, (or rather evam add for the A belongs to the word ldja,J 
I recognized at once as an old friend in the Paii version of the Bud- 
dhist’ couplet ye dAarmma, &c. so thoroughly investigated in the 
Journal for March, 1835 : evam da, ‘thus spake.” 

Many of the repetitions of this initial sentence abound in triflmg 
errors, especially in the vowel marke, and in the letters of nearly 
similar form, as p and A. These it is not worth while to notice, 
except as a caution against too implicitly following the text in other 
places, where such slight alterations will restore intelligibility. But 
Ratwa Pauna the P4li scholar, whom I immediately invited to assist 
me in reading the inscription, could critically take objections to other 
inaccuracies which were repeated in every instance of the pillar text. 
Thus the double s was wanting in dasi ; the nominative Jaja should be 
written rdjd ; Aevum, evam ; and ahd, dha. Satisfied that these were 
but the licenses of a loose vernacular orthography, as particularly 
evinced by the interchange of the liquids J and r, I was little abashed 
in finding the same errors on the Bakra and Betiah lite, andeven 
on the Cuttack cave inscription :—and it was with a degree of surprise 
over the Girner version, I found all three of the grammatical errors 
removed! The Girnar text is thus conceived : 

aF 
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rS4* bLbLedi eds He 
Devdnompiya Piyadasi raja evam dha, 
_ Thus the anomalous use of the J, the value of the vowel e, and 
the identity of the language with the grammatical Pali, were explained 
and confirmed. Other variations equally usefal were extracted :—thus 
in another part of the Giraar text the name was found in the. in- 
strumental case, Devdnampiyena Piyadasina ; ‘ by Deviinam-piya, the 
beloved.’ “Sometimes the name is contracted as at the conclusion of 
the Delht text, ‘ eta deviinampiya dha’ (for etam), ‘the foregoing spoke 
the raja," In other places the name is Devdnampiyadasi, without the 
second piys, and aja or rdja is often omitted. But one of the most 
important variations occurs again in the Girmer text; Devidnam piya 
piya dasi rdja yasovakiti, where yasovdsiti, for yasa wedcha iti*, “lo 
this ‘spake he,” (or vatti, nese is substituted for the roots forts 


evam <A. 
Collecting together the ory evidence, T think it will he admitted 


that the initial sentehice is satisfactorily determinedt, and that it has 

every appearance of being the declaratory formula of some royal edicts 
or some profession of faith, The simplicity of the form reminds us of 
the common éxpression in our own Scriptures i" Thus spake the pro- 
phet ;" or in the proclamation of the Persian  monarch— “ ‘Thus’ salth 
Craus, king of Persia.” There is none of that redundant ond fulsome 
hyperbole which we find in the Sanskrit grants and edicts of later 
days. 

I should have been inclined to expect from the extensive distribution 
of the document over districts, néver, as far as we know, governed bya 
single Indian monarch, that it rather contained the doctrines of some 
great reformer, such as Suixya, to whom the epithets d | 
priye-darsi might be applied. But not to mention the innpplicability 
of the title raja to'such a person, the next sentence, which is also re 
peated several times, sets the matter of its royal authorship at rest. 
This sentence follows the opening just deseribed, on the north, south, 
rate west tablets of the De/Af pillar in the form! following : suk 

“A de ShAsdHddALY i 
Pt ~ Sodgavteati vast-oblisttena mt, which Ratna Pavia immediately 
fead as sofia visati vasse abdigittena me,‘ in the fede’ © year 

Se The Pali a4 is the Sanskrit qrqq, synonimous with wg speech. - 5. 7 

+ Ths Rev. Mr, Stevenson's reading was Zaye fy ‘feu var or : 
which he translated, “In the two ways (of wisdom and of works ?) with all epeed 
do asieaaninaagaa receptacle of the apis luminégs radiance." 
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_gf my reign.’ The anomalous form of the second letter perplexed 
_ for some time, and it was only after collation with other readings 
ot the e same passage that I became persuaded of its being a double d. 
Thus I found. sometimes qy Pp or saga, and once A sata, but gene- 
rally de» the lower stroke seeming to imply duplication. That the 
g should be substituted for t¢ agreed with the observation by Messrs. 
Burxovy and Lassen of the frequent interchange of these letters in 
their analysis of a Pali manuscript, the Boromat, from Ceylon. I have 
also found in other parts of the inscription that the double dental ¢ is 

as frequently rendered by the cerebral¢ (. us by ¢ 7. 

That we are not mistaken in the interpretation of this passage we 
have the most satisfactory proof in the commencement of the eastern 
tablet, which perhaps ought to rank first, as it speaks of an earlier 
date, . The expression here is 26 ¢dddy Nerate: Durcddase 
asa abhisitena m?;-'In the twelfth year of my reign.’ It my be 
perhaps objected that duwidasa is a very corrupt mode. of writing 
dwddase, ‘twelve :' the separation into two syllables of dud, and the 
substitution of the cerebral ¢ being too great a latitude to sanction 
unexplained. Here again, fortunately, other manuscripts come to our 
aid, In the Cuttack inscription just-received from Lieutenant Kirror 
we find the dental d restored; and the undue collision of the ame 
short a's grammatically corrected, thus; er 


—" peed on I Lyk LY dwwddaza vasdbhisitename™, 
leaving the first error still uncorrected; but this again disappears 
when we turn to the Girnar version, which seems generally to have 
been executed with greater orthographical propriety. It is there, 
Rate Beer 

‘i SodddddALeot” bd ULOW 
oe. els  eibatasanidada dieteene'devinan dega siya thith it 
This tk on other accounts’ a most- important variation, becouse it 





stews the value of the abbreviated propou me (mama) ‘of mes to hare 


pinettoresim The pronoun would in the present instance 
b fluous, because’ it is replaced by the namie of the réja;_ which 





for 6a may “Yew fault in transcription, but it is*also tr 

The substitution of thier for dasi, a change not £0’ easily ee, 
leads us to an inquiry who this potentate —_ spine cred 
his edicts thus pi ster continent of India?" 


eS. Pa 
Os The facsimile. has édhisdtenam?,—o. mistake, probably, in copying. 
ar? 
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~ In_all the Hindu genealogical tables with’ which I am acquainted, 
no prince can be discovered possessing this very remarkable name. 

If there ever reigned such a monarch in India, his’ memory must 
have been swept away with every other record of the Buddhist dy- 
nasties we know to have ruled in India unrecorded by fame: but if 
any explanation can be afforded short of supposing such an entire 
obliteration, and if it can be supported, moreover, by collateral facts, 
we are bound to give it a preference rather than make nape more 
obscure by multiplying imaginary existences: 

Such explanation can be satisfactorily supplied from the annals oft a 
neighbouring country, and this is the third o¢easion in which we have 
been indebted to them for the elucidation of obscure’ occurrences ip 
India Proper. In Mr. Tcoxsovn's epitome of Ceylonese History, then, 
we are presented once, and once only, with the name of a king, .Dewe: 
nipeatissa, as nearly identical with ours as possible, (especially the last 
reading of the name,) and bearing, as Rata Pavia informs me,, so 
cisely the same derivation. 

Dsvext pearisea succeeded his father on this:ehrrone: of: Ceylon i ig 
the year of Buddha 236, or B. C. 307. One of his Sthcayiintioe 
related by Mr. Tuaxova :— eth alee hosin 
~~ He induced Daanmdsoxa, a sovercign of the pe kingdoms 
into which Dambadiva (Jambudwipa, or India) was divided, and whose 
capital was Pattilipatta, (Patna) to depute his son Miaispo’ and his 
daughter Sawoamitté, with several other principal priests, to Aniiri 
diapura for the purpose of introducing the religion of Buppaa. They 
arrived in the year 237, the first of this reign and eighteenth of that 
of FDuanwazoxd. They established Buddhism, propagating ita doctrines 

y. “The 4o-tree was brought and planted at Aniirddhapira on 
the ‘spot where the éacred trees of former Beopuas has stood. The 
right jaw-bone of Buvpws was obtained from Saxnara | himself, and a 
cup full of other relies from Daanmasoxné.- The king built the wihare 

d digoba called Toohpa 
we sixty-eight rock temples with thirty-two pricst's chambers on 
Mihintallai ; ; the Mahd wihare, the Lssaramuint vihare, the Saita chaitya 
digoda, and the /ssa-remaya dégoba and vidare; and formed the Issa 
vive tank. Aiwexd; the principal queen, and many inferior wives of 

ae King, assumed priesthood*.” 
“The age of the great Asoxa, the third or fourth in descent from 
Cranpu, bare of the well known epochs of the promalg: gat on 














in which the jaw relic was deposit 
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- 
ments. and rock excavations attributed to the ancient sovereigns of 


Ceylon abound with inscriptions in a character not essentially differing 
from these four on the continent of India, We have thus s strong 
prim& facie argument in favor of the hypothesis that DuevanaM- 
srvatiaea, the royal convert, caused, in his zeal, the dogmas of his 


newly adopted {faith to. be promulgated far and wide at his expense. 


It ia ‘true that, according to the Mahdvans?, the Buddhist doctrines 
were not red to writing (i..¢. in books) in Ceylon until 217 
years, 10 months and 10 days after its oral promulgation by Minrxol, 
Asoxd’s brother, in the year above fixed,—or ‘ while Va LAGAMABABU, 
the 2ist sovereign of the Vijaya tine, was sulla disguised fugitive ;” 
that is; about the year 90 B.C. ; but this fact tella rather im favor 
of other modes being previously used to make known, and to record 
irrevocably the new rules of conduct ; and we might easily cite & 
more ancient and venerable example of thus fixing the jaw on tablets 
of stone. But I have not yet shewn that such is the nature of our 
inscription :—as yet, we are ignorant what happened in the | " 
and the twenty-seventh: year of king Davdnamerrapisa’s receiving 
the holy unction, abhisheka. ‘To ascertain this, we must continue our 
analysis one step further. On the south, east, and west sides of the 
Delhi column, ws well a8 in the body of the text, the text left unfinished 
aboveis thusconctuded: [-L" D*S Gal Tb Aiyam dhamana ips 1ithd- 
pitd, which may be exactly translated, * This dharma-lipi, or writing of 
the law, is caused to be written.’ ‘Ali doubt as to the nature of the 
document is fius removed, and we have the fullest. confirmation of 
the theory just broached. ‘The variations of the reading are few— 
+ L° ayam is more correctly put for iyem in the Girnar version 
(lipi being neuter in Péli, though feminine in Sanskrit) :—and in the 
following sentence which winds up the Delhf inscription, we have 
sarvnai » used for _ exactly the license allowed in 















yet well made out: * Having caused to be. engraven this csarmab', 
Dryinam rira thus declared : * This dharmalibi, in like manner as it is 
now fixed upon enduring rook; so may all continue for ever in the 
performance of it." Silasthdpan, if long, would meas the establish- 
ment of Buddha's ‘doctrines. “Chile thiti siya, is evidently the Sans 
skrit chiran in athiti vigdt. ia 


! ite. pitas 
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The contents of the dharmalipi itself I must reserve for further exami- 
nation with the aid of those who are more competent to analyze the 
peculiarities of its phraseology. From: the cursory view I have taken 
of it with Rarwa Pauna, I may in ome measure meet the curiusity of 
the reader's inquiries, by stating that it treats of the fruits of virtue and 
vice—that it points out what animals are to be cherished and what are 
not proper for food—what days, of the lunar month, are to be esteem- 
ed holy, &e.; with much about the increase of virtue, but no mention 
of the name of Buppna, Saaxra, or Gavrama—anor of any member 
of the Hindu Pantheon, It is, however, quite impossible to say as yet 
what are the contents of this genuine relic of antiquity,—perchance a 
much more genuine relic of the Indian ormer than any of the 
bones, teeth or hair of this sacred personage that have been preserved 
in golden caskets or buried under stone pyramids in various spots ! 
But its chief recommendation is the philological value it possesses, of 
higher authority even than all the hooks of Nipdal or Ceylon, in deter- 
mining the knotty dispate as to the language in which the reformed 
religion of Saaxya was preached and spread £0 € tually among the 
people. Itis now evident that, as with the Kalbirpanthts, the Dadupan- 
this, the Sikhs, the Rémsan2his, and all the sects who have appealed to 
the common sense of the people against the learning and priestcraft of 
the schools, the language of the appeal employed by the disciples of 
Sudkya was the vernacular idiom of the day. ‘s 

4 few words, in conclusion regarding the alphabet, of which I 






have had » fount prepared while this article was setting up for press. 


There is a primitive simplicity in the form of every letter, which 
stamps it at once as the original type whereon the more complicated 
structure of the Sanskrit has beeh founded. If carefully analyzed, 
each member of the alphabet will be found to contain the element of 
the corresponding member, not only of the Deva-niguri, but of the 
Canouj, the Péli, the Tibetan, the Hala Canara, and of all the deriva- 
tives from the Sanskrit stock, vere 

But this not all : simplification may be carried much farther by due 
attention to the structure of the alphabet, as it existed even at this 
early Stage, and the genius of its construction, ab initio, may in some 
measure be recognized and appreciated. | pa Ves 
First, the aspirated letters appear to have been formed in most 
cases-by doubliey the simple characters ; thus, 4, ch is the double of 


d chr Oth is the double of (1; [) dh, is the half of this; and Q 


th, ia the same charncter with a dot as a distinguishing mark : (this 
may account for the constant interchange of the ( + Ar O; and ©), in 





a4 ese shia ds 
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the inscriptions.) Again; ¢ dh, is only the letter ¢ produced from 
below—if doubled it would have been confounded with another letter, 
(the SS) ; The nepirated p b» 18 merely the UP. with @ slight mark, 
sometimes put on the outside either right or left, but I cannot yet 
affirm that this mark may not merely denote a duplication of the letter 
rather thon an aspiration—if indeed the terms were not originally 
equivalent; for we have just seen the dowbling of the letter made to 
denote its aspiration. s aig. 

The kk seems formed from the g rather than the 4 :—the gh and jk 
are missing aa in Tibetan, and appear to be supplied by g and chh 
respectively. 44 is anomalous, or it has been formed from the ¢ by 
ndding a downward stroke. | -_ 

Agnin; there is a remarkable analogy of form m the semivowels 
rr y, | Sa sae F J. which tends to prove their having been framed 
on & consistent principle :—the first r hardly ever occurs in, the Delhi 
inscription, but it is common in that from Girnar. The A |p, is but 
the «J reversed: the rt so peculiar to the Sanskrit alphabet is formed 
by adding the vowel i to the r thus, P- 

_ As far ns is yet known, there are only one #™, andone #: the nasals 
and sibilants had not therefore been yet separated into classes ; for 
the written Pdli of 200 years later possesses at least the Various m8, 
though it has but one s. ued 

The four vowels, initials, have been discovered }."-» DP, Li. i, A 
‘The second stem to be the skeleton of the third, as if denoting ne 
smallest possible vocal sound. Of the medial vowels it is needless to 
speak, as their agreement in system with the old Nagari was long 
since pointed out. — The two long vowels f and d, are produced hy 
doubling the short symbols. The viserga is of doubtful occurrence, hut 
the anuscara is constantly employed ; and when before m, @s in D's. 
dhamma, it is equivalent to the duplication employed in the more 


modern Pali writing. The following, then, is our alphabet, arranges, 
Cu oF ck kh gghng, SBAte . 





Gutturals, +FUA? | 
\Palatias: dd et? ch chh j jhny DEAT 
Cerebrals. - COP 6. t th ddha tare® 

Dentals. hO®DL ¢ th ddhn 4555" 
-Tebialss WhO pph bbhm TWAT 
- Semivowels,ge. J, | JV 4 diy tr bese Seats 
~ Fowels. 1" > CR ot ee 7 Stes 
© [think the Girnar and Ceylon inscriptions will be found to have the other 
nasals made by modification of the primary |. There are other letters in these 


texts not found in the /dfs of this side of India. 
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We might perhaps on contemplation of these forms go yet farther 
into speculation on their origin. ‘Thus the g may be supposed to be 
formed of the two strokes of the &, differently disposed : the j, of the 
two half,curves of the ch superposed: the two d’s* are the same 
letter turned right and left respectively ; and this principle, it may be 
remarked, is to be met with in other scions of the Indian. alphabet. 


‘Thus in the Tibetan the « ¥, a sound unknown to the Sanskrit * 


made by inverting the fF; the cerebral a & by inverting the den- 
tal 4:—and the cerebral f, th,or @, B, by inversion of the dental ¢, fA, 
} 4. 
_ The analogy between the ( and A is not so great in this alphabet 
as in what we have imagined to be its succéssor, in which the essen- 
tial part of the ¢,(1) is the ( placed downwards, “>. In the same 
“manner the connection of the labials, and 4, is more visible in the old 
Ceylonese, the Canouji, and even the Tibetan alphabets; the 5 4, 
being merely the p xy, closed at the top: and im square Pali |:} and O- 

Thus when we come to examine the matter critically, we are insen- 
sibly led to the reduction of the written characters to = comparatively 
small number of elements,as +, 4, ¢; Po de ln Be fod and dj; 

~ besides the vowels 4, >. |. Or perhaps, in liew of this arrangement, 

it may be preferable to adopt one element as representative of each of 
the seven classes of letters. We shall thus come to the very position 
long ago advanced by Jamuvucus the traveller. 

JAMBULUS was antecedent, says Dr. Vincent, to Diopdrus; atts 
Diopéxvs was contemporary with Avavsrvs. He made, or pretended 
to have made, a voyage to Cey/on, and to have lived there seven years. 

“Nine facts mentioned by him as characteristic of the people of that 
‘country, though doubted much in former days, have been confirmed 
‘by later experience : u tenth fact the learned author of the Periplus 
‘was obliged to leave for future inquiry,—namely, “ whether the parti- 
culars of the alphabet of Ceylon may not have some allusion totruth ; 
for he says, ‘the characters are originally only seven, but by four 
varying forms or combinations they become twenty-eightf.’ “ 

It would be difficult to describe the conditions of the Indian alpha- 
betical system more accurately than Jawscivs has done in this short 
summary, which proves to be not only true in the general sense, of 

‘the classification of the letters, but exact as to the origin and forma- 





<9 Tt is worth observation that the dental d of the inscriptions corresponds in 
form t the modern cerebral, and vice tered. seat lets 
+ Vuscuwr’s Peripius of the Erythrean Sea, 5 
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tion of the symbols. As regards the discussion of the edict of Duvi- 
RAMPIYATISSA, the testimony of Jamncies is invaluable, because it 
‘proves that: written characters,—our written characters, were then i 
‘usé) (notwithstanding the Buddhist Jooks were not made up till two 


‘centuries later :) and it establishes the credit of a much vituperated 


individual; who has been so lightly spoken of, that Witrorn endea- 
‘wours td identify him with Sindbad the sailor and — 
rae me travellers ! 


U.—Notice of a Colossal Alto-Relievo, known by the name of Mata 


»Kooir, situated near Kussia Tannah, in Perguanah Sidowa, Eastern 
Division of Gorakhpur District. By D. Lastox, Esq, 


Should’a traveller happen to encamp at Kussia, a village situated 
gbout five’ kes from the Chopra boundary in the GorakApwr district 
and‘on the road joining the two stations, it may so happen that his 

ye may alight ona pyramidal-looking mound of bricks about half a 


eye ma 
emile'S, W. of the serai, over which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. 
Should he be of an inquisitive turn, his nataral inquiries will be, what 


is it; and who has the fame of being its builder? He will be informed 
that it once belonged to Mata Koofir* ; a somewhat less ruined brick 
pyramid with other brick mounds, about three quarters of a mile to 
the west of the object that first caught his observation, will probably 


“he pointed: out as Mata Koojir’s fort ; and if it should be observed that 


our traveller's curiosity is thus excited, he will be told that Mata Koonr 


himself lies petrified at but a short distance from his former place of 
‘oabode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins, called the 


wiper will bring our. traveller to the side of o colossal alfo-religvo of 
very respectable execution, surrounded by much carved work, many 
nha ‘the figures of which are well designed and cut, though others of 
‘them are of an exaggerated and outré character ; but the features of 
evalmost.all the images, as well as those of the principal idol, he will find 
ee eben ta conpieg: Mies mah, ngegeryarey 
eee oo ea of the sosenboeacaleniatane 
Sencar which I send you the remaining lines as correctly as [ 


ean copy them, seems at the same time to have been erased, or ground 


out, the bigotry which prompted the one deed having doubtless also 
ace alah teediectchatin rm rai citi ppricamnent- 
able outrage. 


* Mrifa Kuméra, ee ee —Em 
a2 
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The inscription, of which No. 1 forms the remaining portion of the 
two first and only lines Jeft, seems to have occupied the whole of 
what I may denominate the shield, if we consider the surround us 
carving as emblazonry, which it much resembles, Some additional 
writing has also existed on each side of this scroll or shield on a sort 
of cornice, but that on the left hand of the figure has been so coms 
pletely obliterated that we can only now venture to assert that there 
has been writing. Of the remains on the other side the letters given: in 
No, 2 may be considered as a careful attempt at a copy. 

Mata Koojir is an object of worship in this vicinity, and that his 
fame extends into neighbouring districts I had a proof in a pilgrim 
from Bettiah pouring a vial of gangofrt water on his sacred head whilst 
I was engaged with the sketch, of which I enclose feopy. The head, 
too, bears marks of being periodically anointed by a serving brahmin 
with ghee, : 

The enclosed sketch is to be considered os a plan of the design, and 
was taken from actual measurement, It struck me as rather remark. 
able in taking these measurements, that the results were generally io 
complete inches and almost never in fractions of that unit. r 
_ The countenance is that of a young man : the chin well turned; the 
forehead out of proportion, large. ‘The appearance of the head seems 
to have been given by the hair having been twisted into pyramidal 
spirals, 

Mata Kootr is supposed to be a divinity of considerable power, 
Some years ago a /ohar cut a piece from his left arm for the purpose 
of making a whet-stone; which sacrilege occasioned the death of him- 

‘Tradition relates that Mafa Koofir on the arrival of «a Musulman 
army to attack his fort, feeling himself unable to cope with the force 
arrayed against him, caused his family and dependants to descend — 
into a well, and he himself having become a stone, lay down on the 
mouth of it m order te conceal it from his enemy, and to ensure that 
no disgrace should befal the objects of his affection. A few years 
ago a gentleman, (name not now remembered,) caused the stone to be 
removed from its site in order to ascertain whether it covered: a well 
or no, but none was found : the stone or pieces (for the stone has split 
from end to end nearly in the middle) were not put back in their ori- 

ginal position ;—a dry season followed, and the cultivators of the neigh 
bouring villages deeming that this was occasioned by the wrath of 
Mate Koofr, came in a body and nid him again in the position which 





The stone is apparently a black clay-slate. 
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I may mention that the appearance of the petals of the flower on 
the sole of the fragment of the left foot (for one foot and one hand 
are mutilated) would almost induce a belief that the statue was not 
quite finished when subjected to the ruthless hand of the destroyer. 


The other parts of the sculpture give an idea of its having been com- 


pleted and finished with much care. The two figures of the eight- 
armed goddess in particular seem to me very well designed and ex- 
ecuted. 

The group outside what may be termed the frame of the principal 
figure consists of two stout male personages having each at his left 
hand a figure of the same sex, but of not more than half the height. 
The form next Mata Koofr seems of more than Herculean proportions, 
and has apparently a flame or a glory about his head. His left hand 
rests on the head of a goat, I think, without horns and with pendent 
ears. The less robust figure has a disc with eight petale in cach of 
his hands, which ore held up so that the discs appear over his shonl- 
dera. He seems dressed in short drawers and short boots, whilst the 
apparel of his stouter companion more resembles that usually worn in 

. The three aérial figures waving necklaces (7) over the eight-armed 
goddess, occupy rather more space on the stone than they appear t to 
do in the sketch. 

The waved line in the cornice over the head of Mata Kooiir i is im 
the onginal: an ornamental _oarg 





(Norn.—We have delayed the publication of this notice, with the 
intention of lithographing the sketch ; but although sufficient to 
shew that the image is one of Bupowa, surrounded with the smaller 
compartments descriptive of various acts of his life, surmounted also 
above by angels and gods, and below supported by the sinda and 
elephant, it is not distinct enough for the pencil. The inscriptions 
also are far too much abraded to be legible—but they probably cons! 
tain nothing more than the ordinary couplet. The Buddhist monument 
to which the image belonged was probably connected with the /df im 
the same district described by Mr. Honoson in the Journal of the 
tween the town of Bettiah and the Gandak is Mathia, evidently the 
patronymic of Mata or Matha; Kooar, or Kumvar, is a corruption of 
Aumdra, the youthful, or the god of war :—or it may be derived from 
his adventure in the well, Avaiwa, Mata Kumudra might also be inter- 
preted, ‘the defunct Kuméra,” but in any case the vulgar appellation 
has nothing to do with the original intention of the image.—Eo.) 

ga 
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IV.—Translation of one of the Granthas, or sacred books, of the Dade 
ponthi Sect. By Liewt, G. R. Sippoms, lst Light Cav., seeond in 
command 3rd Local Horse, Neemuch. 


We cannot preface Lieut. Sippon's specimen of the contents of 
the Dadupanthi Manual better than by extracting Professor Witson's 
account of this curious sect of anti-idolatrists, from the sixteenth 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. Dr. Wiison had intended to have 
given a translation of a few passages, but his manuscript was “unfor- 
tunately mislaid. His notice of the sect was chiefly obtained from Lieut. 
Col. Sarre, and partly from verbal information at Beneres where the 
elder branch of the same dissenters, the Kabirpanthis, have a prin- 
cipal establishment.. Lieut. Sippows has enjoyed the advantage of 
ccleetiog his materials at the head-quarters of the sect. 

“ The Dadupantai is one of the indirect ramifications of the Rdmd- 
nendi stock, and is always included amongst the Vishnava schisms: its 
founder is said to have been a pupil of one of the Kabirpanthi teach- 
ers, and to be the fifth in descent from Ramdnann; viz. 1, Kabir ; 
2, Kamal ; 3, Jamal; 4, Bimal ; 5, Buddhan ; 6, Dadu. The worship 
is addressed to Réma, but it is restricted to the japa, or repetition of 
his name, and the Rima intended is the deity as negatively deserib- 
ed in the Peddnfa theology : temples and images are prohibited, — 

“ Dapv was a cotton-cleaner by profession: he was born at Ahme- 
dabad, but in his twelfth year removed to Sambier in Ajmer: he 
thence travelled to Aal/ydepur, and next removed to Naraina, in his 
thirty-seventh year, a place four kos from Sembder, and twenty from 
Joypur. When here he was admonished, by a voice from heaven, to 
addict himself to a religious life, and he accordingly retired to Bahe- 
roma mountain, five kos from Neraina; where after some time he 
disappeared, and no traces of him could be found. His followers 
believed. be was absorbed into the deity. If the list of his religious 
descent be accurate, he flourished about the year 1600, at the end of 
‘AxnEn’s a reign, or in the beginning of that of Janaworn. _ The fol- 
lowers of Dapu wear no peculiar frontal mark nor mdid, but carry 
a rosary, and are further distinguished by a peculiar sort of cap,—a 
round white cap according to some, but according to others one with 
four corners, and a fiap hanging down behind; which it is essential 
that each man should manufacture for himself, 

«The Dedupenthis are of three classes; the Viraktas, who are 
religious ae who go bare-headed, and have but one garment 
caiicen water: pot. The Ndgas who carry arms, which ‘they « are willing 
to exercise for hire, and amongst the Hindu princes they have'been 
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considered as good soldiers. ‘The third class i that of the Bister- 
) dharis, who follow the occupations of ordinary life. A farther sub- 
division exists in this sect, and the chief branches again form fifty- 
two divisions, OT thames, the peculiarities of which have not been 
<eccctained. ‘The Dadupanthis burn their dead at dawn, but their 
religious members not unfrequently enjoin thet their bodies after 
Seath shall be thrown mto some Geld or some wilderness, to be de- 
youred by the beasts and birds of prey; ss they say, that in a funeral 
pile insect life is apt to be destroyed. | 
“The Dadupanthis are eaid to be very numerous in Mérwdr and 
Ajmer: of the Naga lass alone the raja of Jaypur is reported to 
entertain as soldiers more than 10,000. ‘The chief place of worship 
is at Noraina, where the bed of Danv, and the collection of the texts 
of the sect are preserved and worshipped. A small building on the 
hill marks the place of his disappearance. A mela or fair is held 
annually from the day of new moon to that of full moon im Phaélgun, 
(February-March,) at Naraina. The tenets of the sect are contained 
in several Bhdshd works, in which it is said a vast number of passages 
from the Kadir writings are inserted, and the general character of 
which is certainly of a similar nature. The Dadupanthis maintain & 
friendly intercourse with the followers of Kaurn and are frequent 
visitors at the Chqura, (at Benares.)" | 
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Tromaiation of the chapter on Faith. 

1, Whatever Ra's willeth, that, without the least difficulty, shall be ; 
why, therefore, do ye kill yourselves with grief, when grief can avail 
you nothing ? 

2. Whatsoever hath been made, Gop niade. Whateoaver is to be made, 
God will make. Whatsoever is, Gop maketh,—then why do any of ye 
afflict yourselves? 


$. Danv sayeth, Thou, oh Gon! art the author of all things which | 


have been made, and from thee will originate all things which are to be 
made. Thou art the maker, and the cause of all things made. There is 
none other but thee. 

4. He ismy Gop, who maketh all things perfect. Meditate won Nise 
in whose hands are life and death. 

5. He is my Gon, who created heaven, earth, hell, and the interme. 
diate space ; who is the beginning and end of all creation; and who ped 
videth for all. | 

6. I believe that Gop made man, and that he maketh every thing. 
He is my friend, 

7. Let faith in Gop characterize all your thoughts, words, and actions. 
He who serveth Gop, places confidence in nothing else. 

8. Ifthe remembrance of Gup be in your hearts, ye will be able to 
secomplish things which are impracticable. Bat those who seek the patia 
of Gop are few ! 

9. He who understandeth how to render his calling sinless, shall be 
bappy in that calling, provided he be with Gon. 

10. If he that perfecteth mankind, occupy o place in your hearts, 
you will experience his happiness inwardly. Ra‘ is in every thing; Ra‘ 
is eternal, 

_4L.. Oh foolish one! Gop is not far from you. He is near you. You 
re ignorant, but he knoweth every thing, and is careful in bestowing. 

1%. Consideration and power belong to Gon, who is omniscient. Strive 
to preserve Gop, and give heed to nothing else. 

‘13. Care can avail nothing ; it devoureth life: for those things have 
Shall direct. 

14 He wh6 canseth the production of all living things, giveth to their 
mouths milk, whilst yet in the stomach. They are placed amidst the fires 
of the belly: nevertheless they remain unacorched. 

15. Oh forget not, my brother, that Gon's power is always with you. 
There is » formidable pass within you, and crowds of evil passions flock to 
= Nee chile comprebend Gon. 

‘16, Gecmnond: the qualitiss which Gos pesssessth, He gave you eyes, 
ew feet, mouth, ears, and hands, He is the lord of life and of 
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17. Ye forget Gop, who was indefatigable in forming every thing, and 
who keepeth every thing in order; ye destroy his doctrines, Remember 
Gop, for he endued your body with life: remember that beloved one, who 
placed you in the womb, reared and nourished you. 

18. Preserve Gop in your hearts, and put faith into your minds, 90 
that by Gon's power your expectations may be realized. 

19. He taketh food and employment, and distributeth them, Gop ig 
near; he is always with me. | Fes 
90, In order-that he moy diffuse happiness, Gop becometh subservient 
to all ; and although the knowledge of this is in the hearts of the foolish, 
yet will they not praise his name, 

21. Although the people every where stretch out their hands to Gop; 
although his power is 20 extensive, yet is he sometimes subservient to all. 

oo, Oh Gov, thou art as it were exceeding riches; thy regulations are 
without compare, thou art the chief of every world, yet remainest invisible. 
23. Dapw sayeth, I will become the sacrifice of the Godhead ; of 
him who supporteth every thing ; of him who is able, in one moment, to 
rear every description of animal, from a worm even to an elephant. 

24. Take such food and raiment as it may please Gop to provide you 

95. Those men who are contented, eat of the morsel which is from 
Gon. Ob disciple! why do you wish for other food, which resembles — 
carrion? © 

a6, He that partaketh of but one grain of the love of God, shall be 
released from the sinfulness of all his doubts and actions. Who need covk, 
or whu need grind ? Wherever ye cast your eyes, ye may See provisions. — 
-@i, Meditate on the nature of your bodies, which resemble earthen 
vessels ; antl put every thing away from them, which is not allied to God. 

23. Daov sayeth, | take for my *piritual food, the water and the 
leaf of Ra's. For the world Leare not, but Gop's love is unfathomable. 

29. Whatever isthe will of Gop, will assuredly happen ; therefure do 


nol destroy yourselyes by anxiety, but listen. 


30. What hope can those have elsewhere, even if they wandered over 


the whole earth, who abandon Gon? oh foolish one! righteous men who 


have meditated. on this subject, advise you to abandon all things but Gap, 


since all other things are affliction. tek; 
81. It willbe impossible for you to profit any thing, if you are not with 
Gon,.even if you were to wander from country to country ; therefore, oh 
ignorant, abandon all other things, fur they are affliction, and listen to the 
voice of the holy. ny ae ae 


$2. Accept with, patience the offering of truth, believing it to be true’; 
fix your beart on Gon, and be humble as though you were dead. 
83. He who meditateth on the wisdum which is concealed, eateth his 


morsel and is without desires, The bwly praise his name, who hath 
a 8 


- 
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34. Have no desires, but accept what circumstances may bring befora ‘ 


you ; because whatever Gon pleaseth to direct, can never be wrong. 2 

35. Have no desires, but eat in faith and with meditation whatever 
chances to fallin your way. Go not about, tearing from the tree, which 
is invisible. 

36. Have no desires, but take the food which chances to fall in your 
way, believing it to be correct, because it cometh from Gon; as much im 
if it were a mouthful of atmosphere. 

37. All things are exceeding sweet to those who love Gon; they would 
never style them bitter, even if filled with poison ; on the contrary, they 
would accept them, as if they were ambrosia. 

38. Adversity is good, if on account of Gon; but it is useless to pain 
the body. Without Gon, the comforts of wealth are unprofitable, 

39. He that believeth not in the one Gon, hath an unsettled mind; he 
will be in sorrow, though in the possession of riches: but Gop is without 
price. 

40. The mind which hath not faith, is fickle and unsettled, because, 
not being fixed by any certainty, it changeth from one thing to another. 

41. Whatever isto be, will be: therefore long not for grief nor for 
joy, because by seeking the one, you may find the other. Forget not to 


42. Whatever is to be, will be: therefore neither wish for heaven nor 
be apprehensive on account of hell. Whatever was ordained, is, — 

43. Whatever is to be, will be s and that which Gop hath ordained ean 
neither be augmented nor decreased. Let your minds understand this, _ 

44. Whatever is to be, will be; and nothing else can happen. Accept 
that which is proper for you to receive, but nothing else. 

45. Whatever Gop ordereth, shall happen, so why do ye vex yours 
selves? Consider Goo as supreme over all ; he isthe sight for you to behold. 

46. Dapv sayeth, Do unto me ch Gon! as thou thinkest best—I am 
obedient to thee. My disciples! behold no other Gon; go no where 
but to him. 

47. I om satisfied of this, that your happiness will be in proportion to 
your devotion, The heart of Danu worshippeth Gop night and day. 

48. Condemn nothing which the creator hath made. ‘Those are his 
holy servants who are satisfied with them, 

49. We ore not creators—the Creator isa distinct being; he can maka 
whatever he desireth, but we can make nothing. . 
. 60. Koeneena left Benares and went to Mughor in earch of Gop. 
Ra'n met him without concealment, and his object was accomplished. 
| S51. Dapw sayeth, My earnings are Gop. He is my food and my stip 
porter ; by his A eters sustenance, have all my oer al heen nourished. 
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43. Gon is my clothing and my dwelling. He is my ruler, my body, 
and my soul, 
- gp, Gop ever fostereth his creatures ; even a5 4 mother serveth her 
‘offapring, and keepeth it from harm. 

&5. Oh Gop, thou who art the truth, grant me contentment, love, 
devotion, and faith, Thy servant Danv prayeth for true patience, ani 
that he may be devoted to thee. 





V,—Notice of new Sites of Fossil deposits in the Nerbudda Valley. By 
Dr. G.G. Srussvar. Pi. XXX. 

[In a letter to the Sec., ect Proceedings As. Soc. for May, p. 321-] 

e last presentation I made to the museum was part of the os 
= nominatum of an elephant, which, judging by the size of the sockets, 
was supposed to be of larger dimensions than the animal whose bones 
were delineated in your August No. for 1834. The specimen was 
picked up on the hill close to Jabalpur, on the site first brought to 
notice by Captain Srzewax, and whose discovery has been the parent 
of the whole of my researches. This specimen was forwarded as being 
the first that appeared to me of definite form sufficient to identify 
the animal to which it belonged. Since this I have been over the 
hill several times, but with the exception of one vertebra of the same 
or similar sized animal, I have not been able to add more specimens 
of sufficient size or determinate form to my collection j though I doubt 
not the hill is most rich in fossil remains from the quantity of frag- 
ments of trees. and bones strewed about. From a note of mine in 
December last you were made aware that I was following up my in- 
vestigations at Sagauni on the Omar Naddhi. These have now led to the 
discovery of three new sites for the knowledge of which we are solely 
indebted to Major Quaeusr, the principal Assistant of the district, 
whose zeal in the prosecution of these most interesting discoveries, 
and kindness in aiding and facilitating thei conveyance to me will, I 
have no doubt, be fully appreciated by the Society when the specimens 
are presented, and which I trast will be before the termination of 
March. I shall now proceed to give some description of the present 
dispatch, consigned to my friend Dr. Row's care, who will I know have 
much pleasure in forwarding them to you. TS: eee eA 

Seven of the specimens. are from my old site of Sagauai, and as I 
before forwarded two femurs, the present must evidently have be- 
longed to another animal of the same species. They consist of aracrum, 
part Stee er containing the socket, part of the os pubis, 
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the symphisis being very distinct*, a femur (figs. 1,2, see note) in two 
pieces ond a tibin (figs. 3,4) in as many. These constitute the 
packages from Sagawni, and you will doubtless immediately recognize 
the same formation and matrix as those first sent. Circumstances 
not allowing of my visiting the place in person, [ requested Major 
Ousuter, who was at that time ot Nersinghpur, to visit the place and 
have o shaft eut from top to bottom. While so employed, being accom- 
panied by numerous pafels of the neighbourhood, one of them-in- 
formed him that about two kos off, a giant's head was projecting from 
the bank near his village; and on visiting the place the’ splendid 


Upper jaw, that is now presented, was excavated and sentin. This 


also led to the discovery of the fossil Buffulo-head, (for I presume from 


the size and setting on of the horns, that there will be no doubt as to 
What animal it belongs.) together with four other fossil remains of 


animals which I shall leave to the cognoscent to class. [ have still 
two specimens to forward, one a shoulder from Sagauni, the other 
a nearly complete elephani's head with exception of the lower jaw. 


This last was the resolt of native intelligence, Major © TskLEY being 


informed that close to Rewanagar was 4 giant's head, and that the 
‘Place or ravine in’ which it was deposited obtained the name of the 


Dona's khoh from this circumstance. This, however, with the der 
must await another Spportunity, as they do not weigh less than five 
maunds, and the fragments now brou ght to your notice are not less than 
ten. Thus from Captain Suzewax's firat discovery of a fossil deposit 
near Jabalpur valley, and a slight notice of that fact in your Journal, 
eleven sites (including Jabalpur and Hoshingabid) inthe valley of 
the Neriudda have been brought to the notice of those interested in 
“Beglogical pursuits, and with the valuable aid now afforded by my 
new coadjutor Major Overtey, I trust to add to the number. 

In conclusion I beg to send a sketch, shewing the locale of the new 
sites, 

Nors.—The dimensions of the huge fossil humerus and cubitus, 
represented in the plate correspond an nearly with those of the feasts 
formerly extracted by Dr. Srmsevar from the same spot Sages, 
that we may safely allot them to the same animal, an elephant of 





certainly more than fifteen feet high: and indécd our museum will 


spon be able to put the animal together from the ponderous mnasses 
. * These fragments put together are represented in Plate XXX. fig, 5, 6.—Ep. 
ae A fine fossil, ferruginized—of » smaller size than the Sagauni elephant. 
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Dr. §. has, at great trouble and expense, conveyed across country 
from the Nerbudda to the Ganges for us. In the sketch of localities 
joined to his note, it becomes evident that the whole allaviam 
contains fossil remains; and we may confidently leave its exploration 
to the Doctor and his coadjutor Major Quseter. We might expatiate 
upon the gold medals awarded by the London Geological Society to 
Messrs. Cavrurr and Pauconer® a: a stimulus to our discoverers, but 
although it must be an encouragement to all to find their labors thus 
appreciated at home, we should blush to put such rewards in the scale 
against, or with, the disinterested Jove of science which has done so 
much alone, We would suggest to Dr.S. not to confine himself to gigan- 
tic specimens, but, particularly to select from the mass of fragments, 
recth of all sorts: hitherto we have only had the horse, the elephant, 
and the buffalo from Jadalpur, but doubtless there are as many other 
animals associated with these as at Perim and elsewhere. We have 
not time at present to lithograph the buffalo (an incontestable one it is) 
but we reserve it with the less regret because we are expecting @ 
similar specimen from Mr. Dawe,—when all the heads can be arranged 
together for comparison.—Eb. 


VL—New species of Scolopacide, Indian Snipes. 
Fy B. H. Honasow, Erg. 

“Tn No. 22 of the Gleanings in Science, (the precursor of your Jour- 
nal) for August, 1831, I gave a full and careful account of the 
Woodcock and of the several Snipes of Nepd/. But as no technical 
names and characters were then affixed to these birdst, I may as well 
attempt to supply the deficiency for the benefit of local inquirers, 
who, I suspect, are hardly sufficiently alive to that legerdemain 
of the closet-naturalist, whereby they are cheated of the whole 
merit of their labours by him who does no more than annex a few 
words of doggrel Latin to the numerous facts painfully elaborated by — 
costly and continuous attention. How long assiduous local research 
is to be deliberately deprived of those aids of library and museum 
which it ought to be the chief duty of learned Societic at home to 
farnish, Lknow not, But the candid will, in the meanwhile, make all 


* We hope these medals will not be so tardy of arrival as those voted to 
Captains Bunwes and Cowoxzy by the Paris Geographical Society which have 
not yet made their appearance.—Ep. 

+ Those to whom it went, best know what is become of the paper I seat 
howe, wild these names aod characters affixed. 
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allowances for the necessary errors cleaving to attempts at technical 
Zvology, in the want of such aids. Whilst the face of our land is 
darkened with skin-hunters, deputed by learned Societies to incum- 
ber science with ill-ascertained species, no English zoological associ- 
ation has a single travelling naturalist* in India; nor has one such 
body yet sought to iavigorate local research, numerous ns now are the 
gentlemen in India with opportunities and inclination for observation 
such as need but the appropriate aid of those bodies to render the 
investigations of these gentlemen truly efficient towards all the 
higher ends which the Societies in question are constituted to forward ! 
GRALLATORES, Sorie Ae; 
ScOLOPACIDE, ee 
Genus Scotorax, Auctorum. 
’ Species, new? Indicus, nobis, 

Structure typical : aspect of the European type : size less, 14 inches 
long by 24 between the wings, and 12 oz in weight : bill 3 inches ; tail 
é}: wings about 1} inch less than the tail: 1st quill longest; tertials 
about | inch less, Tarsus 13; central toe 1}, hind Hf. Tail 13, soft, 
“Remark. Found everywhere, in the higher mountains of India, 


Colored like the European type, but asserted by competent judges 


to be less in size. The size and proportions given will determine 
this point. If doth differ, the species must be distinct, and will form 
hn interesting instance of geographical equivalency without specific 
identity—of which probably there are very many yet to be noted, 
especially among the Raptores, the waders, and the swimmers— 
migrating birds which have, it is trae, a wide range, ‘but very appa- 
rently (according tomy experience), a limited one, 9 
at ~ (Genus Gartrwaco, Auctorum, — 
‘Species, new: Nemoricola, nobis. Ti 
Large dark wood-haunting snipe, with full soft bowed wings : short. 
ish tail of 16 to“18 feathers, whereof the 8 or 10 laterals are some; 
what narrowed and hardened; large: blue legs and feet, and belly 


* The Preoch, who are far quicker-witted than we Beotian islanders, have 
had two such agents in India ever since I came to it. Bat the travelling natura. 
list is in no condition to compete with the fixed local student, if the latter 
receive the obvious helps from home. For many years past we have had great 
and wealthy Zoological Societies in London, which, however, have not yet found 
out that the phenomena of animate nature must be observed where they exist! 
ot My method of measuring the tarsus and digits has been explained in the 

an Jourpal of Science, No. VIII. for November 1836. 
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entirely barred: 12) inches long by 18 between the wings: pill 28, 
tail 24: tarsus 1}: central toe 17a: hind ja: weight 7 oz. 

Remarks. This interesting species forms by its size, ite manners, 
nnd some points of its structure, a link between the genera Scolopar 
and Gallinago, but deviates from both towards Riynchea, by the 
feebleness of its soft, bowed and subgradated wings, which have the 
Qnd quill longest. I have set it down in my note book, as the type 
of a new genus or subgenus, under the style of Nemoricola Nipa- 
Jensig, but I forbear, for the present, from so naming it. Its general 
structure is that of-a snipe, but the bill is a woodcock's, and the legs 
and feet are larger than in Gallinago. It is shy, non-gregurious, 
avoids the open cultivated country, and is only found in the haunts of 
the woodcock, with this difference its manners, as compared with 
those of Scofopar, that it is averse from the inferior of woods. The 
winge are usually from 3 to | inch less than the tail, and the prime 
and tertial quills are equal, The tarsi differ from those of the com- 
mon snipe in that the scales, postenlly, are broken on the mesinl line, 
whereas they are entire in that bird. 

Ind Species, new : Solitaria, nobis. 

Large, pale, lnteous-legged snipe. with small legs and feet, and 
tail consisting of 20 plumes, whereof the 10 laterals are hardened 
and narrow: 12} inches long by 20 in expanse: bill 23: tail 34: 
tarsus 1,]; central toe 1,4: hind qu: weight 6) oz. | | 

Remarks. The general structure of this bird is perfectly typical, 
/Galliaage), but it has shorter legs and feet than the ordinary snipe, 
from which it further differs by the division of the tarsal scales, on 
the posteal aspect. This is a point of affinity with the last, with which 
our present species agrees very closely iv, manners ; the two conduct- 
ing one, without a sensible interval, from Scolopar to Gallinago. The 
trivial name refers to the habits of the species: but the term, in 
English, is usuully applied by our sportsmen to the preceding bird 
which is found in the Doons and Kader: near the hills, whereas the 
has all the strength and acumination so characteristic of most of its 
usually exceeds the wings by about half an inch, the tertials being 
scarcely xo long as the primes. | | | 

Ard Species, Biclavus, nobis. 

Common Indian field snipe, with the lining of the wings perfectly 
barred, and tail of 24 to 28 feathers, of which the 16 to 20 laterals 
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are narrowed almost to threads, and very rigid. LL. inches long by 
17 wide, and 5 oz. in weight; bill 24: tail 24: tarsus 1}; central toe 
14, hind 1‘. e | ; * 
Ath Species, Uniclavus, nobis. - t 
Common Indian field enipe, with the lining of the wings. faintly’ 
barred, the bill long, and tail of 14 to 16 uniform plumes. “114 
inches long by 17. wide*, and 5 ounces in weight; bill 23: tul 2g: 
tursus 14; central toe 14, hind .',. Srey 
Remarks. The two last speties are the ordinary snipes of the. 
plains and hills; their general structure and aspect.are. quite. typical, 
but their size is less than that of their Europea } analogue. ‘The dif- 
ferences noted in the two species are permanent, as T have | ‘oved by. 
the examination of numberless. specimens of both sexes, and inal 
stages of moult. Both the bill and the tail of Umiclavws are conspi- 
cuoualy longer than those of Biclewus. In choracterising these four 
species of Gallinago, 1 have chosen purposely to rely on size, propor- 
tions, and the structure of the tail—points which I haye no doubt 
will serve to fix my species without reference to colors, in relation to’ 
which it may be observed that the uniformity of aspect (except in-our 
Nemoricola, which haa the woodcock bars below) is. calcul ted only 
to confuse those who are referred to it for specifical differer es 
The expressions dark and pele, in the specific characters of Nemori. 
cola and Solitaria, have careful reference to the average toné and 
intensity of color in the type of Gailinaga. 7 
ln Biclavus, the wings are,seldom so much as an inch short of the. 
tail: wherens in Uniclauws, they are generally 1 at least. This is” 
caused by the superior length of the tail in the latter: for the wings 
of both are of equal size, and 5 inches long from the bend of the. 
chowlder tothe tip of the longest quill, 6 "=> ok 
“The Rev. R. Evanxsr, id 1925, killed w hind of this species, 124 inchea long 
and 7-ox in weight}! But monsters are abeormal ; and I take occasion to say that 
all my sizes, weights and proportions in this paper are mean marinas, deduced 
from oumberless trials, 1 may add, that the sexual defferences are purposely — 
overlooked, having been found to be inappreciably small. The females, however, 
are the larger ; and thé males, the deeper toned in color, a se 
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Wil.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Socitty. 
Wednesday Evening, the 5th July, 1837. 


The Hon'ble Sir Eowawp Rrav, ay af in the chair. 
. My, J. Mum, C. 3., proposed by Captain Cavriry, seconded by the 
a , at the 









by Sir E. Rvan. 
: sinha Sure Cuunn Meter proposed by the pricy aes <9 
‘ARE. 
Captain Boate, Boaz, proposed by Mr. Wanrens, seconded by Captain Pea- 
EATON, 
Read o letter from Dr. J. Swivey, acknowledging his election a8 « 


Member. 
Rend the following correspondence: F regarding the museum, consequent 
upon the resolution of the last meeting. 


a ‘Right Honorable Guoncr, Lard Av AUCcELA a ke. he, Ke. 
a = General of India in Council. 
if by the Asiatic Society to become the organ of a respectful 





batic , Lordship in Council a ey ic of great importance to the 
it sof the society, which was made the subject o a Resolution passed at a 
general meeting beld on the 7th instant. 

“| heave now accordingly the honor to submit a copy of that Rerolotion, nnd with 
every deference and respect to eolieit for the prayer of it, the most furorable conel- 
deratiog of Lordship's Government. 

The -Asiatt Staion cake ae Founded by 
the illustrious Sir Wi..1AM Jowes, with the concurrence nnd support aad less 


ta "to enumerate, in nildreeslog  cheasine officint 
patron, nts eninont iaae Wheae hoee names bate nderned apd still adorn ite list of 
members, or to io rien the services they have severally rendered to science anal to 
literature ; bot it is by no means to these alone tha that the [netitution owes its efficiency, 
ita stability, and its reputation. Without the co-operation of the many, the talents and 
abstract studies of the few would have been aac ent aod the learoed 






eee es oa me the scale of efficiency 1 
nin of to enable it to support ie expences on mune ey noe hereto- 
. On | Society had a more flourishing tist of contributing 
Members, nor Was it ever more acuvely engaged oF the m maeltiplied objects of its 
attention. Indeed it would be difficult to mention any drpartmeot in which ite 
duties have not materially increased withia the last few years. 


i | 
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By the transfer of the Oriental publications from the Education Committee a very 
important and responsible task has been thrown upon the Society. which it la most 
anxious to perform with diligeace and satisfaction to the increas og body of Oriental 
er fo Europe, who have expressed a common feeling aod jaterest in its efficiency 
Bod permanancy, | f - 

By the transfer of the Oriental manuscripts and printed volumes from the College 
of Fort William the Society's library bos been doubled, and the charge and respon. 
sibility.of its “ap ari proportionately increased. The Societycannot be invensible 
of the obligation of making known its contents, of encournging and providing accom- 
modation for copyista, and of guarding property of focreasing value. Thus the exteo- 
sion of the library has been attended with consequences which are felt (n varigus 
motters of detail that cannot well be described. 

Literary pablications have also sought the Society's auspices in greater number 
of Inte than heretofore; and the goverament has paid it the compliment of secking 
ita adviec and of following its suggestions in respect to many literwy undertakings 
for which the poblic patronage had been sollerted. ee ee 

The goverament of Fragre has condescended to employ the Society as the medio 
for procuring additions to the superb Oriental libs, of the Preoch nation, and many 
distingsished Oricntallets of the Continent have solicited the earns fAVGF, 

From all these sources the responsibility, the substantive existence of the Society 
kas derived strength and lustre; but every enlargement of its connections aud every 
new field of its operations cannot but cail for some additional expenditure or point 
cut some desiderataum whieh the Society"s means ore banble to provide; and this must 
be always more prominently felt where, from all the officers of the institution afford. 
ing their services gratuitously, there is a reluctance in imposing oew duties of ex- 
preting an inereased devotion of their limited lelsure, 

_ But it is particularly in the physical branch of its Inboura—a vost field oOmpre- 
hending, according ta the emphatic expression of Sir Wittiam Jonge, *' whatever 
is produced by nature within the geographical limits of Asin,’’ that the Asiatic 
Tha feud Sfssdes thet Mave bate coeds Ia shysiccl inyaics asboushbadi dh woe le 

The roplid strides that have been made in phy ingqul rns wt the world in 
the present age, bare becn compassed alge anticeal soctat By these have the 
schools of Parir been raised to the perfection of which they now boast, and ber mu- 
seams stored with most instroctive and precious collections. a 

By the combiostions of the wealthy, alded by a popular forernment is England 
sow begining to rival ber. A national museum Is indeed throughout Furope become 
an essentin! engine of education, instructive alike to the unlaformed who admires 
the wonders of onture through the eye alone, aod to the refined student who seeke 
in these repositories what it would be quite out of his power to procure with bis own 


means. 
The Asiatle Society, or it may be allowable to say the metropolis of British India, 
has had the germs of a national museum as it were planted in its bosom. As at 
Pers a new cra waa o in the history of its great. museam, the Jardin des 
Plantes, through the discoveries of extinct and wondrous anim forms ezhomed 
from the rocks on which the town was built, and which required all the adisects of 


a 
2 








parative anatomy for their investigation even by the maater-hand 
Cuvian ; s0 th Caleutla through the iunigecuce of a few indiridunle ted tha loves 


its in varhona pari 
ool 

| Chins, from New South 
of the Honorable Company's posses- 
ne, specimens of ary ogy, ood geology, hare owed im 
faster than they could be accommodated, and the too Httle attention they have 
reecived has alone prevented similar presentations from being much more numerous ; 
for it is but reasonable to suppose thatof the stores continually dis patched to England 
or the Continent, the ewe f would have received a larger share, had it done proper 

honor to what it has received. 7s 
In May 1535, the Society resolved to try the experiment of appointing salaried 
officers to the charge of ita museum, Fortwo years eoonomy in other departments 
bag coabled it to maintain this system, and the good effects of the mensure are visi- 
ble to all who visit the rooms, Yet not being able to purchase more than « small 
. of the time of m competent naturalist, the benefit has been comparatively 





be oe 











ited, anid ph parece lager agen pra of the yaar state of the 
Society's fande will compel it to withhold further support from il iodplent museum 
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Spans then, are the molives that have persunuled the Society of the propriety of 
to the Ruling Power:—oot to contribate to the ordinary wante and en esr 
meats of the institation, but ta convert that institution into a public and n 
eoocero, by entra it with the foundation and auperintendence of what has yet 
to be formed for the instruction of our etl fellow subjects, as mach 08 for Int 





furtherance of sclence,—a public depository of prodects of natare in Todin and the 
surrounding countries properly preserved erly arranged, and properiy ap ject, 
To effect such an object it ants t the services of m plone) natu 
ralist of high attainments should be Cee a and that he should at his com. 
mand the means of working of devoting bis whole time to the em- 


ia F 
he 


Lp PARR erie Ss Hs slideeite by 
| oficer? To this question more thin one satisfactory answer many. 


vine? 
Soniratie Com ‘have in Leadenhall Street 0 tery spent “hace 40 
ope would be weer wert ast 


fg 
ni 
5 





pre torent always be able to devote a portion of 
time nstrations mod lectures, cither expeeted as a part of his duty, or 
Hing sat cs ha an 
at hacer ge that itis almost unbecoming to suppose that the Goveru- 
ment | country would ask for reasons to support tbe preseat cation ¢ 
- the encou ment cent given to botantes!) puranits by the rege al two 
gardensiat ablee arge, and the sums placed at the disposal of the itoral 
horticaltnral aocieties and to similar institetion=, are ro many avideaces that 
the Government have only to be convinced that the object ls ane of eascatlal public 
benefit, or calculated to prome sclentific discovery, * when the Inclination to a 


areas ary sort fi i a ected eight ba het 

ary. oi € ere co 

the Incal gover Seine: Bhs scientific expeditions soe cecauai en pilatag 
the country. Geographical, egret, 
ally under collection without affice of record, gene res rot analyale, to whats it 
want of proper direct , and opportu are lost for want of proper jastructions 
that may be ever regre th the selentific world. Again, the means of education 
ia the gataral sciences be or father created by the formation of » 
SARTO Soe cnstrertoee 
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felt thet the public gran 1 to thowe ie peal tote ot rin ola ofa date nature, 
have beea boone to itself, so far as they have rromete th researches contemplated, 
jn ite original foundation; andif on this occasion It fails to impress Re oe 
the eins of other branches of selehes Sed tee Society wil atsribute i eather 
by the est mei useqin. the 

to the weakness of the appeal made on its belmlf than to the real weakness of ite 
cAUEE. 


have o ohana 07 See rg kbek atthe Society in the ocoompany- 
a ri fel ventur i tpecil ron sich would probaly be sufficient 
embers would Sheed 
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J rs To the Houorable Sir E, Raw, Knight. - 

ene President of of the Asiatie Society, 


eye sour Sim, wytat 

acne an sr te at vy you eas ot the Aste Sait of Caen 
har eva considered. by the Right Houorable the ere See aoe 
Council with the attention dun impertaner of the objects for which the 
aasistance of Government is se ted, wad'to the character of the Society and of 
those who bave united in the resolution to muake this appeal. 
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‘2. The Right Honorable the Governor General of India in Cownell folly admits: 


that the public of Europe and of Asta have incurred # heavy debt of gratitude to the 
Society for the persevering and successful efforts it has made for more than halfa 
century to develope the literary resources of Asia, and to necertalo and collect objects 
of scientific andaotiquarian interest, His Lordship tn Connell feels also, that al-! 
though the publication of these results, through the Researches of the Society aod in 
other works of wide cirealation, has contributed largely to the advancement of mera) 
stlenee, and has given to the labours of its members ol] the utility that anch diffusion. 
could impart, still, without » museam and library in which the products of art and 
nature, aod especially colos and other interesting remains of antkquity, might be 
collected for the personal examination of the more curious ; one important means 
of deriving beneft from those labours must still be wanting. hy 

3. His Lortship in Council is further sensible that the expense of establishing: 
auch a museum, with its oecessary adjuncts, cannot be expected in this country to: 
be met by voluntary contribations from the limited: number of persons who take an 
interest io such pursuits; and therefore, nithough the Society has already douse 
rouch towards preparing the ground for ench an establishment, that i canoot be 
aintained in the creditable and useful condition necessary for the attainment of the 
objects desired, untess aided liberally by the Government, in like manner a8 almilar 
institutions in Europe are supported from the public treasury. A Lage fa 

4. Mut although his Lordship ia Council acknowledges all these elnims on the 
liberality of Goveroment, he yet feels precluded from giving his immediate sanction 
to the «perific anual grant solicited by the Asintle Society in this instance, without 
previous reference to the Honorable the Court of Directors, towhom however it Is 
- gg Pyrat ta forwarding your representation, to submit a strong recommendation 

Bits favor. © , . 

5. There are many circumstances which induce the Governor General in Council 
to consider that the proposition submitted on this occasion is peculiarly one to be 
decided by the home authorities, rather than by the Local Government. In the 
Grst place, the Hooorable Court of Directors are themselves at considerable expense 
in ke Up museum and library at the India house, and though his Lordship in 

am foncors with you in thinking that ach inetitutions in Europe, however 
perfect, do not supercede the orcessity of providing similar in lodia likewise,—with 
referenee especially to the spirit of literary inquiry and scientific research which jt 
in desired to exeite ned enrourage amongat the native youth of Indin + till the 
fnet that the Honorable Court have a separate institution of their own, points to 
the propriety of making them the judges of ite sufficiency or the eoutrary for Indian 
Purposes ; morcover, were the Goveroment of India to sanction a specific: annual 
grant fora moseam and Whrary (om Coleutta wader the management of your Society, 
auch a grant would reasonably be made a precedent for similar applications from 
learned societies at other presidencies, aod his Lordship In Counedl is aot es 
to decide without a reference to England wpoo the relative claims of sach societies 

cles acd pla Bit nabstioy J may be eetablished. [Pa ows A 
in Council feels convinced | 
























"6. Hla Lord. ed that the Soci muy rely hb con. 
fideo: the liberal disposition of the Honorable meine free A lesire to pra 
ntye vey ons sean ft cage dlr clally such as k oe te 
advance knowledge aad to extend the spirit of reaee 1 Gow peeniiar to Kuropenn 

setefore the lees hesitation in referring the Asiatic Society's present 
representation to the decision of the home « ities, ; ; 

, T bare the honor to be, for. 
Council Chamber, - H. T. Parner, 
26h Jume, 1837. 5 Sery. fo Geel,__. 


The Secretary then proposed, as the application to Go ornment might 
be considered for the present at least aa carne failed, that the museum 
should he placed upon a reduced seale, retaining the serviees of the Messrs. 
Bovcnez as assistant Curators, and profiting by the voluntary attend- 
ance of Members who take an interest in the subject to supply the place 
ofa paid Superintendent. He recommended the fixing of two mornings in 
the week at 6 a. w. 25 visiting mornings, which asi | obviate the ineon- 
: attendance ; he thought « few minutes of co-operation 
wiatont who was acknowledged to be skill! 

imens, would suffice to maintain the 
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‘up of specimens, would suffice to- in th 
. state and he would issue invitations to all natue 
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ralists not in the Society, and foreigners visiting the place for scientific 
objects, to join in these reunions. 

‘After moch discussion, the Lord Bishop epee seconded by Sir 
B. Mauer, that a3 200 rupees was waa the sum actually wanted to sapport the 
museum in. Vai state, @ ee eet posing = ee to 
Government for a ee ne amount, pen t erence 
to the Hon'ble the Court 

Colonel Cauirrenn pound as an amendment, that in’ addition to 
the 200 rupees for the establishment, the pags 4 should rane a further 
monthly sum of 800 rupees to be expended 
of oatural and other objects of scientihe interest, i eettere to 
be: made over to © overnment as & repayment of advances, in case of an 
unfivorable reply from the Hon'ble 

~The amendment ‘huving been put from the, edie was carried by a large 

rity. “s kebadieaices 
. D. Srawanr, seortary of the Statistical Committee, comm licated 
the followin soya basin vein ti subjects of the committee's 
researches whick progr vigour, although very speedy 
or showy results were hoe pee | d. The rave. etl 
Members of Society) had invitation pen jones to the Committee : 
GT. MoCuumroce, Pmomeoros, J. Connie, J. Biox ait, 
J. Beuy, Baboos Puasonxnocoman Taconn, and Rusomoy Durr. 
: ‘To D, Stewart, Esq. 
Sec. to the Staiiaticn! Commiftec of the As. Suc. 













am directed by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal to acknowledge the 

it letter of the 17th ultimo, aod to request that you will inform the 
Sn Committee, thet His Lordship bas bearet with. t satisfaction that 
the Asintic Society has directed its attention oe aos ect of the utmost importance, 





jetter which you a! 
“date the 25th of “April nat) . Digs Sy 
1, was erely a 
re te peparteeate 
the icors employed in 


in comnexion with the cireular from te te ee cat i, WOE 
Committe: will perhaps. 





_Eusi es pe yrortetr ore , 
Greek fragments, Venice, 1418, in ace “Mitte, atte.” 
ae emopen Register for May, isa7—by the arevyor General, 
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ag ea rade and Jouronl of Foreign Science and Arts for June and July 

— oF 

i nanan it history af J in Persian, lent for the purpose of being copied. 

Also, ‘Ry b-Tazeh, or history of the preseot Raja's family of Senares —by 
tisin A. 


TIRLING on the countrics between Persia aod India—presented by the Author, 
F Literary. 
| _ Mr. Secretary Macyaoutew forwarded on the part of the Right Hon'ble 
‘the Governor General in Council, a MS! Grammar of the Brahuiky lan. 
guage, prepared by Lieutenant R. Lexon of the Bombay | 

A note on the Ruins of old Mandivee in Cutch and a legend of Venzee 
the son of Virnamaprrya, by Lieutenant J. Posrans, wag communicated by 
Mr. Warnes, Chief Secretary, Bombay. . 

Read a letter from the Rev. te At, Severson of Bombay, forwarding his 
version of the lit alphabet and inscriptions. } 

Mr. Srevenson has made known and Uthographed his and a portion | 
the hit inscription as tale hoor and thographed Ms phat, ad orton of 4 
covery of the alphabet In Calcutta which had been communiented to Mr. WaTHEN, ; 
bat which Mr. Srevexsow honorably requested might not te shewn to him. 
util be bad placed his own Interpretation on record. The alphabet adopted by 
him is essentially different {from that obtained by the naualyals of the Hhilen 
inscriptions, and FF Su ~ hin. hg to the Delia lit the author has imaeined the lag. 
chap eter latter to crit: and he ¢onelodes the pillar to be *' a Jayastambha 

column erected by a sovercign of Mérwdr to celebrate ble victories in 
Hindustan, " results altogether at voriance with those arrived at here. 

The ap 5 Raby induced by Mr, Sruvewsow’s communiration to Iny 
before the Society the transcript oe Seat ne eee hardly com- 
pleted of the Feroz lit inscription. 

it will be Article II. of the present No, that the ais inthe Mars. 
dhi ts mags eae that it contains a series of edicts. ter a ie 
faith ins mt TAMAMPIVA Pirapast, a king of Ceylon, who was ave 
to Buddhism the reign of Doanua Asoka about 300 yenra before Christ. 

Captain 5. W. Bownam, Dinapure, presented ou very small cocoanut. 
obtained at Arracan and considered « curiosity. 

Mr. Hopasos presented a box of Mipal snakes. 

Physical 
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‘ie: Nedsiaivasp nted a piece of from the bottom of the ship 
Guide or Wm. V allace, tately struck by eet ate ee 


a . - oe 





Abele fnches diame lereed 1 hardly 
peor ae reset ofr poag side the plank in | 
be gen ah The mast hi nee a rn ba ; : 

4 Denessent exhibi pees col. 5 
lection made | himself for his uncle at Paris, g's welders of « d 
few months in Cale: 





Lord Avoktalh’ presented’ the skeleton of a rouse tila { Morwhus 

"ins ano tad Sonal at oat by Dr. A. Carnet, also 
of Satyra, presented ¥ ~ Y 7 
three jungle fowl, Phasanus guilws, dit ditta, 

‘Colonel D. M. Macuron Chief , presented a third fragment of 
fossil hone (ferrugenous) oe gh apt yvauger is the Fort from a depth 
of 374 feet. He subsequent y added the following perpioulars of the Bee . 
ee oe ree: -— 

ie Boring operations af Fort William, July 5th, 1837. 
bes b pen reached ica dence en ee ena the tunis ag ite 
16 toches further bas brought a tp bse clay soled wit «ir ne cay 
- deg Rod, o opecienan et mpauies ¢ the tubes h nous 
feety bat It is hoped that they may be forced dowat Mir droephtes Cat et bs 


ot a 
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of sand thine the clay to-morrow, when by a cessation of the inflox of onod the opera- 


tion will proceed with much more | ty." ee 
that of the black peat-clay found 
Phin og eget the Fag) sad te must be the debris of o similar 


Sunderban tract formed deposit of the 340 feet of superincumbent 
snod and clays. ree en SS no menos converted Lo into conl. pam 


Col, Mactron also } a specimen of a two-headed snake ie 


at | ie, 
Mr. W. T. pda arate presented a specimen in spirits op | 
a Davipsos, Engra, described a mpecies of are oot which’he 
baligted fake scr oe elie 






, but ly distinguished sufficiently 
: type: cane, tot wt size of ype retary deve- 
lopmen tal crest, and the no lets remar e development a" 
ipmens os ta vertchr, which Inst osteological pomes vad sap live 
animal the appearance of a camel Or camel-jeopard if the head concealed. eI 
“ T call this ee cae a name that is equally good if it be supported : jot 
porta va oa heats ate Bis and Bos) or an irre a 
winter om Easton). on remember my delineatinns e skull com- 
of the eer ans i wild baffalo and tame ox. No one could look 
‘his neimal © ison, if the correetucns of CUVIER# vicw were 
. DP have niway* re ne 
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j.—An Examination of the Pali Ruddhisticn! Annals. By the Hon'ble 
Geonox Tunsovn, Esq. af the Ceylon Civil Service. 

At o period when there is a concurrence of evidence, adduced from 
various quarters, all tending to establish the historical authenticity 
of that portion of the Buddhistical annals which is subsequent to the 
advent of Sixya, or Goramo Bupono, an attempt to fix the date at 
which, and to ascertain the parties by whom, some of the most im- 
portant of those annals were compiled, cannot be considered ill-timed ; 
and in reference to the character of the notices that have recently 
discussions in its pages, baving for their object the estat ishment of 

As far as our information extends at present, supported by an obvi- 
ous probability arising out of the sacred character, and the design of 
those works, which renders the inference almost a matter of certainty, 
the most valuable and authentic, a5 well as the most ancient, Buddhia- 
tical records extant are those which may be termed the Buddhisti- 
the Pali or Maghada language, the Pirakatratas and the Arraa- 

To Mr. Hovason, the resident in Nepil, the merit is due of hav- 
ing brought into notice, and under direct European cognizance, the 


Saaskrit and Tibetax versions of these voluminous works. To this 

of the literary world, by the publication of various essays, illustrative 

of the scape and tendency of the creed, of which Séxra was the au- 
at 
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thor—and those annals the recorded repositories. Fortunately for the 
interests of oriental research, at that particular juncture, the Asiatic 
Society received the assistance of Mr. Csoma Konost in analyzing 
the Tidetan version also of those works ; whose labors being of a more . 
analytic and less speculative character, (although exerted in the exa- t 
mination of the Tibefan which appears to be translated from the , 
Sasskrit version) are better adapted than those of Mr, Hoposon to 

aid the prosecution of the particular description of investigation to 
which [ am about to apply myself. 

In the recently published 20th Volume of the Asiatic Researches is 
contained Mr. Csoma Konrost's analysis of the first portion of the 
Ka's-orun, which is readily recognized, and indeed is admitted to be, 
the Tivefan name for the Prracatraran; from which analysis I | 
extract his imiroductory remarks, as they are explanatory of the ~ 
character of that compilation collectively, while the analysis itself is 
confined ta the Dulvd portion of the Kau-orur. 

“ The great compilation of the Tibetan Sacred Books, in one hundred volumes, 
is styled Ka-gyur or vulgarly Kan-gyur, (7™1Q"QOX, béah-byyur) i. e.* trans- 





skit, of from the ancient Indian language (S°S|X"5,tgyagar shed), by which 


may be understood the Prdcrifa or dialect of Magadda, the priacipal seat of the 
Buddhist faith in India at the period. | 
“These books contain the doctrine of Saa'cva, « Buddha, who is supposed by 
the generality of Tibetan authors to have lived about one thousand years before 
the beginning of the Christian era. They were compiled at three different times, 
in three diferent places, in ancient India, First, immediately after the death of 
Sea’era, afterwards im the time of Asoxa a celebrated king, whose residence 
was at Pafalipufva, coe hundred and ten years after the decease of Swa‘kra. 
And lastly, im the times of Kany'sxa, a king in the north of India, upwards of 
four hundred years from Swa‘erva; when his followers had separated them. ‘ 
selves into eighteen sects, under four principal divisions, of which the names both ; 
“The first compilers were three individuals of his (SH4'e¥a's) principal 
disciples. * Ura‘ts’,” (in Tib. ‘Nyvn’-va's-Axmon,") compiled the ‘ Vinay 
Stitrea," (Tih. Dal-eddo.) * Ananpa’ (Tib. * Kuw-doa‘yo,’) the * Siitrantah,’ 
(Tib. the Do class ;) and ‘ Ka'smvara,’ (Tib. * Hor-sauwe,") the * Prajnyd- 
péremité,’ (Tib. Sher-ch'hin.) These several works were imported into Tibet, and 
‘Mranslated there between the seventh and thirteenth centuries of our era, but 
mostly in the ninth. The edition of the Ké-gyur im the Asiatic Society's pos. 
‘fession appears to have been printed with the very wooden types that are men- 
tioned as having bees prepared in 1731 of the last century ; and which are still in 
* Gee p. 25 im the life of Sua'xva, in the Kié-gyur collection. 
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“The Ad-gyur collection comprises the seven following great divisions, which 
are in fact distinct works. 

I. Duled Q5.9°H), (Sans. Vinaya) or, ‘ Discipline," in 13 volumes. 

Il. Sher-ch'hin HIBS, Gane. Prajaydremifd) or, Transcendental wis- 
dom,” in 21 volumes. 

Ill, PrAai-ci'hen YY"H4S, (Sans- Buddha-vate senga) or, ‘ Bauddha com- 
munity,’ in 6 volumes. 


IV, D,bow-séts GAA" EEHAT, (Sans. Ratnabéts) or, ‘ Gems heaped up,’ 


V. Doodd aR, (Suns. Siitranta) * Aphorisms,” or Tracts, in 30 vols. 
WI. Nyéng-sits YO"QSN, (Sums. Nirwine) * Deliverance from palo," in 


2 vols, 
VII. Gynt as, (Sans. Tinfra) ‘ Mystical Doctrine, Charme," in 22 vols. 

“The whole Xd-gywr collection is very frequently alluded to uoder the name, 
De-not-sum B45" 19H, in Sanskrit Tripitakéh, tho * free vessels or repo- 
sitories,’ comprebending under this appellation. Ist. The Dulog. Qud. The 
Do, with the P'hal-ch'hen, Kon-sdhs, Nydng-dds and the Gywt. Sed. The Sher- 
cA'Ain, with all ita divisions or abridgmeots. This triple division is expressed 
by these names: 1. Dwird, (Sans, Vinaya.) 2. Do, (Sans. Séira,) 3. CA’Mos- 
mom-jed Zarate 4X, (Sans. AbdidAarmaA.) This Inst is expreseed in Tibe- 
san also by Now-paudsot HLA''AIRS, dy Yew WH, and by Momo 7a. 
“It is the common or vulgar o on that the Dulrd is a care against cupidity or 
just, the Do, against iracundy or passion ; and the Ch'Aot-non-pe, against igno- 
rance."" 

Enough of identity, I conceive, is demonstrated in this preparatory 
extract to remove all doubt as to the Tibetan version (whether trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit or “ the Prdecrit, the dialect of Magadia)," 
and the Pal or Mdghedha version extant in Ceylon being one and 
the same compilation ; designed to illustrate, as well the same sacred 
history in all its details, as the same religious creed; whatever slight 
discrepancies may be found to exist between the two in minor points. 
_. Beyond the suggestion of this identity, certifying at the same time 
that the Pitakattayen and the A¢éakat thi extant in Ceylon are com- 
posed in the Pali language, and that they are identical with the Pali 
versions of these works in the Burmese empire, it is not my intention 
to advance a single assertion; or to reason on the assumption that 











any one point required to be established has been alr y either 
proved or admitted to be such elsewhere. On the evidences and 


authorities I have to adduce, the decision will be allowed to rest, as 

‘to whether the Ceylon Pui version of the Pitekatfayan be, what it 

‘purports to be, the one first authenticated in the year Sa'xra died, 
ar2 
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(B. C. 543;) and as to whether the Atthakathd, also represented — 
‘to have been firet propounded on the same occasion, and ultimately 
(after various other anthentications) recompiled in this island in the 
‘Pit language, by Bunonacnoeo, between A. D. 410, and A. D, 432, 
were composed under the circumstances, and at the epochs, severally, 
alleged. The importance however of edtisfactorily establishing these 
questions, I wish neither to disguise nor underrate. ‘For on the extent 
of their authenticity must necessarily depend the degree of reliance 
to be placed as to the correctness of the macs of historical matter 
those compilations are found to contain, Although the coafempors- 
neous narrative of historical events furnished in the dtthakathd are, 
comprised between the years B.C. 643 and B.C. 307, (specimens 
of which, extracted from a Z¥kd, I have been able to addace in the 
introduction to the MaAdwanso) those notices are occasionally accom- 
panied by references to anterior occurrences, which in the absence of 
other date ‘for the illustration of the ancient history of India, ac- 
“quire an adventitions value far exceeding their intrinsic merits. 
I had contemplated the idea at one period of attempting the ana- 
able assistance afforded to me by the Buddhist priests, who are my 
independently of my undertaking a task for the efficient performance 
of which I did not possess sufficient leisure, no analysis would suc- 
cessfully develope the contents of that work, unless aecompanied by 
‘annotations and explanations of a magnitude utterly inadmiesible in 
any periodical. ‘The only other form in which, short of a translation 
in extenso, that compilation could be faithfully illustrated, would have 
been a compendium, which however has been already most ably 
executed by a learned Buddhist priest, and as ably transluted inte 
English, by the best Singhalese scholar in this island, Mr. Anwoun". 
‘to array the evidence on which the claim of these sacred works to 
authenticity is hased—to show the extent and the subdivisions of ‘the 
authentic version of the Pitakatteyen,—to define the dates at which 
the three great cotivocations were held in India—as well as the date 
at which the Pitakatteyan and the Athakathd were first reduced to 
writing in Ceylon,—and lastly, to fix the epoch at which the present 
Version of the Pali Atthakathd was completed by BuppHacoso in this 
‘island, When these points, together with certain ‘intermediate links 
© We regret we have mot yet found space for the insertion of Mr. Ammoum’s 
theteh, which will be found in the Ceylon Almanac for.1835,—Ep,-—...- 











have been examined; I shall proceed then, by extracts from, and com 
ments on, both the Pitakattayan and the Atthakatid to illustrate those 
portions of these works which are purely of an historical character, 
commencing with the genealogy of the kings of India. ‘The ensuing 
extracts will show that Mr. Agwova’s translated essay,on Buddhism, 
as derived from. the Wisuddhimuggo, a compendium formed by Bup- 
puaanoso himeelf, presents an abstract of the doctrin i metaphy 





‘sical parts of that creed, which, as being the work of that last great 


authenticity, which no compendium, exclusively formed by any onen- 
tulist of a different faith, and more modern times, can have any claim to. 

Before 1 proceed to my extracts a few preliminary remarks are neces- 

The Buddhistieal era t= dated from the day of Séxra’s death, which 

ra ago, the epoch, therefore, falls to the fall moon of that month 
in B. C. 545. 

In that year, the yimsT cosvocaTiOs was held at Rajagoha (the 
modern Rdjmahal*), then the capital of the Mdgadha monarch AsdTa- 
satro, in the eighth year of bis reign. 

The seconD CONVOCATION Was held a century afterwards in B, C. 
443, at Weadli (the modern Allahabad) then the capital of the Madga- 
dha monarch Kétésoxo, and in the tenth year of his reign. 

"The ratap convocation was held 134 years after the second one, 
in B. C. 309 at Pétilipura (the ancient Palibothra, and modern Patna), 
then the capital of the Indian empire, in the 17th year of the reign of 
Asoxo or Daamma’toko. 

At the first of these convocaTIONs the orthodox version of the Pita- 
katlayan wos defined and authenticated, as will be seen by the ensu- 
ing quotations, with a degree of precision which fixed even the number 
of syllables of which it should consist. The commentaries made 

At the secoxp and THIRD coxvocaTions certain schismatic procesd- 





of the history of Buddhism for the periods that had preceded each of 
those two CONVOCATIONS. 
» ‘This is the usual supposition bat, Réjagrite of Behar is undoubtedly the 
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It is maintained, and the Buddhists in Ceylon implicitly believe, that 
the whole of the Pitakattayon and Atthakathd were preserved through — 
this long line of the disciples of Sixra exclusively by memorial 
inspiration, without the aid of inscribed record. 

In B. C. 306 Manrxpo, the son of emperor Deamuasoxo also re 
cognized to be one of those inspired disciples, visited Ceylon, and 
established Buddhism in jt. 

The particulars of this interesting historical event will be found in 
the Makdwanse. In this place J shall only observe that the Pifakat- 
fayan Pali, and the Athakathd in Singhalese are represented to 
have been orally promulgated by Manispo, and orally perpetuated by 
the priesthood he founded in Ceylon, till the reign of the Cevlonese 
monarch Watraoanini, who reigued from B. C. 104 to B.C. 765 
when they are stated to have been recorded in books for the first 
time. The event is thus mentioned in the thirty-third chapter of the 
Makéwanso, 1 give the Pali pastage also, to show, how utterly im- 
possible it is to make it approximate to any rendering, which would 
admit of the only construction which a reasonable person. would wish 
to place on it, viz.: that these sacred records were then for the first 
ss - Pitakattayapdlincha, tas Atfhatathancha tan, ’ a 

Mukhapéthira dnésur pubbe dhikkAG mahamati, 
fidnin dinedra Satidnan fadd AIRE sam gat, 
Chtrafthi‘ftathan dkemmassg polthatérn hkhdpaywn, 

The profoundly wise (inspired) priests had theretofore orally perpetuated the 
text of the Pifatatiayan ond their ffthokathd. At this period, these priests, 
foresesing the perdition of the people (from the perversions of the true doctrines) 
sssembled ; snd in order that religion might endure for ages, recorded the same 
in books. 

In this form. (that is to say, the Pitakatteyan in Puli, and At. 
thakathd in Singhalese), the Buddhistical scriptures Were preserved in 
Ceylon till the reign of the Ceylonese monarch Matta’xamo, between 
A.D. 410 and 432, when Bunpwaaroso of Magadha visited Ceylon, 
revised the AMkekatid and translated them into Pdli, This is an 
occurrence, as I have noticed ubove, of considerable importance to 
the questions under consideration, I am told that in his revised 
Atthakatha will be found notices explanatory of his personal hie 
tory. I have not yet come upon those Passages, nod even’ if I had 
met with them, I should prefer the evidence of « third party to an 
utobiography, especially when I can quote from such an historian as 

ne suthor of the Makdwunso, who flourished between the years A. ‘D. 
#59 and A. D. 477, being at the most fifty years only after the visit 
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of Buppacuoo to Crylon. The following extract is from the 37th 
chapter. 

“4 bréhman youth, bore in the neighbourhood of the great bo-tree (in Maga- 
dha), accomplished in the ‘wija’ ond * rippa :" who bad achieved the knowledge 
of the three wedov, and possessed great aptitude in attaining scquirements ; ins 

igable a3 4 achiamatic disputant, and himeelf a echismatic wanderer over 
Jamiudipo, established himself, in the character of a disputant, ia a certain 
wiharo, and was in the habit of rehearsing, by night and by day, with clasped 
hands, a discourse which be had learned, perfect in all its component parts, and 
sustained throughout in the same lofty strain. A certain Mahdfh‘ro, oamed 
Rewarto, becoming acquainted with him there, and saying (to himself), * This 
individual is a person of profound knowledge ; it will be worthy (of me) to 
convert him," inquired, ‘ who is this who is braying like an ase ?? (The brébman) 
replied to him, ‘Thou canst define, then, the meaning conveyed in the braying of 
asses." On (the théro) rejoining, * I can define it ;’ be (the bréhman) exhibit- 
ed the extent of the knowledge he possessed. (The théro) criticised each of his 
positions, and pointed out in what respect they were fallacious. He who bad 
been thus refated, said, * Well then, descend to thy own creed ;’ and he pro- 
pounded to him # passage from the * dbhidhamme’ (of the Pitakafiayen). He 
(the bréhman) could not divine the signification of that (passage) ; and inquired, 
‘whose manfo is this?! ‘It is Buopwo's menfo.' On his exclaiming ‘ Lmpart 
it to me;" (the thére) replied, ‘enter the sacerdotal order." He who was 
desirous of acquiting the knowledge of the Pilakatiayan, subsequently coming 
to this conviction: * This is the sole road (to salvation) ;" became a convert to 
that faith. As he was as profound in bis (ghoec) eloquence as Buddho himself, 
they conferred on him the appellation of BunomoaHoso (the voice of Buddho) ; 
and throughout he world he became as renowned os Buppuo. Having there 
(in Jambudips) Composed an original work called ‘ Nenddagan:* he at the 
same thee wrote the chapter called * Afthasdieni,’ on the Dkemmarangini (one 
of the commentaries on the AbAidhamrm). 

) Rewato THE’no then observing that be waa desirous of undertaking the com- 
pilation of a! PeriffattAakathan’ (a general commentary 08 the Pifakaffayan) 
thus addressed him: ‘The text alone (of the Pitatalfayen) bas been pre- 
served in this land: the ttAshefhd are pot extant bere; mor is there any 
version to be found of the ‘+ wddd"? (schisms) complete, The Singhalese Attha- 
kathd are genuine. ‘They were composed in the Singhaiese language by the in- 
epired and profoundly wise Maninpo ; the discourses of Buppmo, a r ted 
others having been previously consulted (by bim) + and they are extant among. 
cording to the rules of the grammar ofthe Magadhes. It will be an ect conda- 
cive to the welfare of the whole world.’ | 

Having been thus advised, this eminently wise personage, rejoicing thereat, 
departed from thence, and visited this island, im the reign of this monarch 
(Maua’sa’wo)- On reaching the Mahdwihdro (ut Anurddhapura) he entered the 
Mahdpadhano ball, the most splendid of the apartments in the wihdro, ond lis- 
tened to the Singhaiese AttAokathd, and the TAdrawdds, from beginning to 
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the end, propounded by the three SangAapdii ; and became thoroughly convinced: 
that they conveyed the true meaning of the doctrines of the lord of DAqmmea, 
Thereupon, paying reverential respect to the priesthood, be thus petitioned r 4] 
am desirous of ‘translating the AffAatatAd ; give me aocess to all your books” 
The priesthood, fur the purpose of testing his qualifications, gave only two gatha, 
sayiog :* hence prove thy qualification ; having satisfied ourselves om this point, 
we will then let thee have all the books.’ From these (taking these gafha for his. 
text, and consulting the Pifekaffayen together with the AftAakatAd, and con- 
denaing them into on abridged form), be composed the compendium called the 
Wiruddhimaggo. Thereupon Laving assembled the priesthood who had acquired 
a thorough koowledge of the doctrines of Boppwo, at the bo-tree, he commenced 
to read out (the work he had composed). The déwefes, in order that they might 
make his Byopuacnoso's gifts of wisdom celebrated among men, rendered that 
book invisible. He, however, for a second and third time recomposed it. Whea 
he was in the act of producing his book for the third time, for the purpose of pro- 
pounding it, the déwafay restored the other two copies also. The (assembled). 
priests then read out the three books simultaneously. To those three versions, 
aeither in a werse, in ao signification, nor in a’ single misplacement by 
transpositions; nay, even im the théro controversies, aod im the text (of the 
Pifahatizyan) was there In the measure of verse, or in the letter of a word, 
the slightest variation. Therefore the priesthood ‘Fejoicing, egtin and agaia 
fervently shouted forth, saying, * most assuredly this is Marrero eee 
Kimec!f;* and made over to him the books in which the p 

were recorded, together with their AttkekafAd. ‘Taking ‘ap hist residence | 
the secluded Ganfhatero wihero, ot Annrdddapora, he tranglated, seins te 
the grammatical rules of the WiyadAi, which isthe, root of all languages, the 
whole of the Singhalese Affhobafsd (into Pali). This proved an achievement 
of the utmost consequence to all the languages spoken by thé human race. 

“All the fAdros and deAdriyor held this compilation in the same estimation os 
the text (of the Pifahaffeyan). ‘Thereafter, the objects of his mission having 
been fulfilled, he returned to Jawbadipo, to worship at the bo-tree (at Highton 
is"agiedta). 

The foregoing remarks, sustained by the ensuing translation of the 
account of the rrest coxvocatiox, show that the following deacre- 
pancies exist between the Zidetam version of the Adi. Sef rin ed 


Pali version of the Pitakatiayaa extant in Ceylon. 

Istly, in making the age in which Sa‘eva lived about one Giideded 
years before the Christian era, instead of ite "being comprised: betweeh 
B, C. 588 and 545. 

Sadly, in the omission of the ssconp Convocation. 

+ $rdly, in placing the rarmp convocation, which was held in the 
reign of Asoxo, in the 110th imstead of the 234th year after’ the 
death of Sa’xra. 

thly, in stating that the next and last revision of the Piftakatfayas 
ik place only re: Seairet, “priest a ncaa: HE cnt rose 8d 
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after the death of Sixrs, In this instance, however, from the 
absence of names, there is no means of uscertaining whether the revi« 
sion in question, applies to that of RuppwacHoso, or to that of any 
other individual. From the date assigned, as well as mention being 
made of Kanisxa, the author of that revision, may possibly be Na’ 
oiusoxa, the Nicase’no of Puli annals, whose history T have touched 
upon in a former article. The foregoing extract from the Mahawanso 
does certainly state that Buppmacnoso returned to India, and that 
the Atthakathd were not extant then, at the time he departed to 
eylon, but I have no where met with any intimation of the propaga- 
tion of his version in Indin; while in the « Essai sur le Pet par 
Messrs, Bunxour ct Lassen,” it is shown that Boppwaomoso did 
visit the eastern peninsula, taking his compilation with him, 
Sthly, in the Tibetan version of the KiA-gyur consisting of one 
hundred volumes*, while the Pali version of the Pitakaftayan docs . 
not exceed 4,500 leaves, which would constitute seven or eight vo- 
jumed of ordinary size (though bound up in Ceylon in various forms 
for convenience of reference), the subdivisions of which are hereafter 
given. This difference of bulk would be readily accounted for, if 
Mr. Kiwis: had explained whether the accounts of the Convoca« 
tions he gives were found in the text of the Kud-gyer which he was 
analyzing, or in a separate commentary. If they were found im the 
text, it Oe ot Ga that the commentaries (which alone could 
contain at account of Convocations held subsequent to the death of 
Sa'xra) must have become blended with the entire version of the 
Tibetan text, in the same manner that the “ Jdtakan” «division of the 
PéK. version in Ceylon, has become blended with the Atthakathd 
ining to it. By this blending together of the text and the 
commentary of the Jdfakea, that section has been awelled into téree 
books of nine hundred leaves, instead of coustituting the fourth part 
of one book, comprised in perhaps about one hundred leaves. 
Lhave not yet obtained any sccurate table of the coutents of the 
whole. series of Bunpsacnoso's Atrhakatha, They are very volumi- 
nous, as may be readily imagined, when it is considered that they far- 
nish both a commentary and a glossary for the entire Pita atteyan. 
‘The Atthakathd on the whole of the [ts opitake is called the 
Samontapdsddikd, It commences with on account of the THEMES CON- 


VOCATIONS. For the Sattopituko there is a separate Atthakathd 





© These volumes contain much leas than might be thought by those wha hm 
pot seen them, being printed in a very large type.— Ev. / 
Ju 


= 
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foreach section of it. The Aftiakathd on the Dighanikiyo ia 
called “ Sumangala Wilisias.”" It opens with a description of ‘the 
Fins? CONVOCATION only, and then refers to the above. mentic 
Samantopasddikd, for an account of the other two convocaTions, As 
the Swmangala Wildsin’, however, gives the most detailed account 
of the rimst coxvocation, IT have selected it for translation, in pre- 
ference to the description given in the Samantapdsddikd, to which I 
must have recourse for the accounts of the seconp and taimp con- 
vocations. This circumstance will explain why an occasional refer. 
ence is made in the ensuing translation, toa previous aocount of the 
FIRET CONVOCATION. | cept 

The histories of the other rwo convotarions which F reserve for a 
future communication, are less detailed, but embody more data of aw 
Translation of BuddAaghoro's Atthakathd, called the Sumangala Wildsint, of 

; the Dighanikayo of the Suitapitako, 

Tadore Sucato*, the compassionating and enduring epirit ; the light of wis 
dom that dispelled the darkness of ignorance—the teacher of mon as well as 
démes, the victor over subjection to transmigration! === 

) Dedore that pure ond supreme “* DAammee,"" which Budbwo himself eali ed, 
by having attained Buddhohood ; and by having achieved a thorough knowledge 
thereof ! a 

I bow down in adoration to those well-beloved? sons (disciples) of Sucaro, 
whoovercame the dominion of Mire (death) and attained the condition of 
areAa/,—the consummation of the eight sanctifications | 

Thus, if there be any merit, in this act of adoration, rendered by me, in ain 
cerity of faith, to the RaTANATTATAN],—by that merit, may I eschew all the 
perils (which beset my undertaking). 

(proceed now to) propownd, as well ax for the edification of the righteous, as 
for the perpetuation of Digmmo, an exposition of the supreme Dighagame (Dig. 
Aaniéeyo), which is embellished with the moat detailed of the Suffani, compre= 
hensive in signification, thoroughly illustrated by Beppao and his disciples, and 
sustaining faith, by the power of virtue; and for the purpose of developing that 
exposition (of the Diphanitays), availing myself of the Althata(hd whiis 
was in the first instance authenticated by the five hundred Arafanfd at the 
(first) convocation, and subsequently at the succeeding comvocations, and 
which were thereafter, by the sanctified Mawixno, brought to Sisala, and for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Sihala§, transposed into the Sitala language, 
from thence J translate the Sife/al| version into the delightful (classical) lan- 
puage, according to the rules of that (the Pati) language, which is free from all 

rp ij—omitting only the frequent repetitions of the same explanations, 


> © From a andl gate (** deity of) felicitous advent,"" an appellation of Buppno. 


* § Crylen, i Singhalese, 
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but at the same time without rejecting the tenets of the théros resident at the 


Mahawihero® (at Auuridhapwra) who were like unto lominaries to the geme- 
ration of théros, and the most accomplished discriminators (of the true 


doctrines) 
The (nature of the) -Silakatha, Diufadhamed, Kammatthandni, together 
with all the Chariydwididni, Jhdndxi, the whole scope of the Semdpafti, the 
whole of AbAimAdyo, the exposition of the Pahha, the Khandd, the Didiu, the 
A'yatandni, Indriydni, the four Arydni-sachchdni, the Pachchaydbird, the pure 
and comprehensive Nayd and the indispensable Maggé and Wip abAcwana 
_-all these having, on a former occasion, been most perspice raaly et forth by 
me, in the Wiewdhimaggo, I shall not therefore in this place, examine into them 
‘iy details The said Wisudhimagge being referred to in the course of the four 
A’gamé (Nikéyd will afford, as occasion may require, the information sought, . 
Such being the plan adopted, do yo therefore (my readers), consulting also 

that work (the [imdhimaggo), mt the same time with these djthabathd, 
acquire the knowledge of the import developed of the Pigh4yamd, 

The contents of the Dighdgame are, of the Waggo (class) three—namely, the 

ldwagge, thé Maldwaggo and the Patitawaggo, consisting of thirty-four Swf- 
fini of which (Dighagame) the Silakt+andho ts the first Wagge ; and of the 
Sufidni (of that Waggo) the Brahmajéian is the firwt Swifan. 





Concerning the BriAmajdlan : bly 
Its commencement ('Eeonmé gufon"). *' It was so beard by me’ is the 
Niddaon (explanation) afforded by the cenerable+ A'xanpo on the occasion of 
the yinet GREAT convocation (Patnama’ Mama’ Sanat‘tr’). 

Why was this rinsT GREAT CONVOCATION (held *) nad 

In order that the Niddaan of the Wisayopitako, the merite of which are con- 
veyed in the Pdli (Tanti) language (might be illustrated), On this occasion 
also} (i. ©. in the illustration of the Sutfapittako) the object, be it understood, 


“When (was it held ? | 
On the occasion on which Buacawa’, the saviour of the three worlds, who 
had realized the reward of Nibténan, by overcoming liability to further trans- 
migration, having fulfilled the objects of his divine mission, —commencing with 
the propounding of the Digmmappawasttenan Suffan on bis first entrance as 
Broome Ynto Adrdnazi, to his having bronght under sacerdotal subjection Sun- 
aupao, the Parikhdjako—realized (at Kavindrd in the Upswatfano garden of the 
dawn of the day of the full moon of the month of Wiérdklo. =~ ee 
‘Upon that occasion, when the DAdla (corporeal relics) of Bragawa’ were dis. 
tributed (at his funeral pile), the eenerable Mawa’sassaro wea the Sanghathéro 
{peewee 

© Vide Chap. XV. of the Makdwanso, for the construction of this wildre com. 
menced before C. B. 306, which is still ia existence, though la a ruinous state at 


Averddhapure. 
+ This appears to be a term purely of veneration, without reference to the age 
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seventh day after Baacawa’ had obtained Puriniibadti, (the anid MAA tASmAPD) 
calling to hia recollection the following declaration of the aforesaid SUBHADD, 
who had been ordained in his dotage (which had been addressed to that assem. 
blage of affiicted priests), viz. : § Venerables ! enough, moura BOE; Weep nots we 
are ‘happily relented from the control of that great Samumo*. We have escaped 
from the calamity of being constantly told, ‘this is allowable to you: thut ia mot 
allowable to you." Now whatever we may wish, that we cando: whatever we 
do not desire that we may leave undone i—and being convinced also that it 
would be difficult thereafter to convene such on assembly of the priesthood 
(MAmA*Kassaro thus meditated) * such is the posture of affairs !—sinful priests 
persuading themselves that the doctrines of the divine teacher are extinct, and 
availing themselves of the co-operation (of others) may without loss of time 
destroy the Soddiemme. As long os Dhamrm can be maintained, the doctrines will 
as fully prevail as if the divine teacher were still in existence ; for it has been thus 
asid by Buacawa’ himself; ‘ A’wannot let the Diemms and FFinayo, which 
have been propounded to, aad impressed on, thee, by me, stand after my demise 
in the place of thy tencher!” It will be most proper, therefore, that I should hold 
a CONVOCATION on Diemmo and FFinayo whereby this Sdsanan (religion) 


has said (to me) * Kaasarol thou shalt wear my Sanaponmééldt robes," and as 
in that investiture of robes, an equality (with Bupono) was recognized, and he 
emancipated nancipated from the dominion of the passions, and released from the | ere of 
impiety, Imay hate arrived at the attainment of the Pathana Jhdnan, the 
blessed state derived from the beatitide which is free from the influence of pain. 
ful doubts, and tho besetting sine (of the homan world); by the same means, 
Siiktius! Kassaro alio is destined to obtain it, and emancipated from the 
dominion of the passions, Sc. is gifted likewise with the power of acquiring the 
Pafhama Jiénan.' By this procedare, in having exalted me to 4 position equal 
to his own, in the attainment, in due order, of the nine Sundpatti, of the six 
distinct Aliana, and of the Uiferimanuaa DAawmo, he has vouchsafed ope. 
cially te distinguish me. He has alsa distinguisbed me by comparing me, in 


GAwa’ therefore, like ‘asko a rhje, who with due solemnity confers worldly pawer 
on his son, who isto maintain the glory of his race, foresceling that I was destined 
to maintain the glory of Saddhammo said, * He will be that person,’ By such 


a6 wGprecedented act of preference, has he exalted me:' aod bearing in mind 


he rewarded him, the venerable Mawa’mAssaro created in the bhikkhus an earnest 
desire to bold a convocation on Dhaweo, and Winayo. ipssi1 

_ Thereafter he assembled the bhikkhus, and delivered an address to them, eon- 
mening with the words ;—** Beloved! on a certain occasion, when with a great 


ees Hs 


Pre alluding to Deana, 


> Literally “‘hempes robes rejected as rabbish,"’ the history of these robes 


cannot be given in the spare of 6 note. 
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concourse of five hundred bhikkhus, I reached the bigh road at Kaningra (the 
capital of) Para." For the particulars {of this discourse) the section regarding 
SubAaddo must be referred to. Theimport of that scetion we can discuss at the 
conclusion of the Parinibbjnan Saffan. 

Ina subsequent part (of his address) he (Kassaro) said— Well then, beloved, 
Jot us have arebearsal of (or CONVOCATION on) both the DAemmo and the Winays. 
In aforetime (during the dispensation of former Boddhos) also (whenever) 
Adhasumo shone forth, Dhammo ceased to possess the ascendancy j (whenever) 
Awinayo shone forth, Winayo lost ground; also in aforetime (whenever) the 
professors of AdAammo attained power, the professors of DAgnemo became Insig- 
nificant; whenever the professors of Aiinayo attained power, FFinayo lost ground.” 
The bhikkhus replied, ‘* In that case, lord! select the théros and bhikkhas’’ 


bhikkhus who although baving acquired a knowledge of all the nine Nahe the 
y attained 





religion of the divine teacher, were still only puthaijana*, and had only 
the Béidpalti, Sekedégdmi, Andgdmi and the SubtAawipassand, sclected five 
baadr ; 


1, minus one, sanctified bhikkhus who had achieved the knowledge of the 





‘ 


Tipitaten, with tke whole of its text and subdivisions ; had arrived at the 
condition of Patisambhidd ; were gifted with supernatural power; who had 
eeu, on many occasions, selected by Buacawa’ himself for important minis. 
tries, and who were masters of the component parts of the Téwyjd- 

In a certain passage, it ix thus recorded, “ thereafter the venerable Mama’- 
Kassaro, selected five hundred, minus one, eradanfd."* 

Ou what secount was it that the théro made this reservation of one? 

It was for the purpose of reserving a vacancy for A’waNDo. 
| cis also said on this subject: ‘ Whether with or without that venerable 
personage the rehearsal of Dhammo could not be effected,” | 


_ That venerable individual baving yet to fulfil his destiny, and to perfect his 
works of sanct cation : for that reason ‘* with him, it is lmpracticable." 

Te having (on the other hand) been also said “ there was not a single suffan 
gatld, &c. propounded by the being gifted with the ten powers (Buppmo) of 
which he (A’nanpo) was pot a personal witness, for be (A’xanpo) himself bas 
declared, 'T have derived from Bupowo himself cighty-two thousand, (DAanumd) 
from the priesthood two thousand : these are.the eighty-four thousand DAcmmd, 
hich are to be propageted by me.’ On this account, without him (the cax- 
‘vocamt raed beld. Hence, though he was a personage | rh 
“nevertheless of the greatest utility in the comvocaTion om Dhamme, he was 


eure erty of ng wleted bythe hve (Mana'eamnar)” 













) From what cause was it then that he was not selected ? a> piet fee ine 6 


had attained the arahaf sanctification they were excluded from the convoca- 

‘Tion). 

“fhe théro (Mawa‘cassaro) bore the most confiding affection for the revered 

A’wawpo: for instance, even when bis hair hed grown grey, addressing bim os a 

lad would be carcased be would say, “' this child has yet to learn bis destiny.” 
* Uninspired mortals. 
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He (A’sawpo) was « descendant of the Sdtya race, and the brother (cousins 
german) of Tathigato®, being the son of his father's (Sunpnopano's) younger = 
brother (Doro’paxo). Hence, lest some of the bhikkhus prejudiced to o degree 
to consign them to the Chtanda-egati, should raise the imputation that ** while 
there are many who had folfilled their destiny and were patisamdhidd (the state 
of perfect arahathood) setting them aside, the théro selects A’xanpo, yet imper= 
fect as to his ultimate sanctification i (on the one hand) averting such ansce 
cusation, and, (on the other,) as the corvocarion could. not bave been held, 
without A‘wawno, he resolved " jt ts only with the concurrence of the bhikkhes 
themselves that I will include him," and abstained from sclectiog him. aro | 

Thereupon the bhikkhus of their ows accord made a supplication to him on ace, 
countef A'waxpo. The bhikkhos thus addressed the venerable MAWA’KASHAFO 1 
“Lord | this revered A'naxpo having attained a certain extent of sanctification — 
is mot liable to the (four) agati, vis.: Chandé, disd, bhayen and Méhd ; and from_ 
the circumstance of both the Diowme and Winayo having been fully seqaired | 
by him, by his personal communion with Buagawa’, therefore, O lord |. let 
the théros select the said revered A'nanpo also."" Thereupon the renerable Kas. 
saro did elect the said revered A’nawno. Then together with this venerated per- 
fon the (selected) théroa became five hundred in nucober, J | 

To these théros this question presented itself; ‘* Where shall we bold the 


The decision whereon was ;—'' Rajagaha ia a most Opulent city, full of reli- 
gious edifices; it will be moat proper that at RajagaAa we should keep our wassot, 
as well na bold the convocation om DAamed and Wiaeyo ; and that oo other 
Priest should resort to Réjegaha for the waseo," 

For what reason was it that it was ao resolved } 

In order that no individual of the hostile party should interrupt this ¢Aderera. 
famed (act of ours which is to be effective for ages) by his intrusion in the 


midst of the convocatron. 
The venerable KRassaro, then explained himself thus by a dammawdchan, 


which followed, or was to second to the maffi, | i 
“ Revered | let the priesthood attend to me, This is the sacred season appro- 
priate to the priesthood. The priesthood have te decide whether these five 


“ Revered! let the priesthood attend to me. The priesthood does decide - 
that these five hundred bhikkhus, keeping their wane at Réjageha should hold. 
a cONVeCATrON on Dhamma and Wineyo, and that jt shall pot be permitted ta 
any Other pricets to keep wasvo in aha. To cach individual revered pere 
sobsge to whom the selection of these five hundred bhikkhus, forthe purpose 
of holding a convocation on Dianemo and Wineyo at Hdjegahe, keeping the 

* Ose of the appeltations of Haddho, derived from Tatha dgefo, literally “who 
had come in like manner,"’ j, ¢. Whe the other Buddhos, 

P The rainy season from August to November, during which period the pil- 
ae Priests are cojoined to be suspended,"* Hehe Samcs 


ar wi ia ; 
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waiso there, or the prohibition of keeping waseo at Réjagaha by any other bhik- 

khus, may appear proper, let bim remain silent: to whomsoever (tha deci- 

tion) may not be acceptable, let him apeak out.'’ 

‘By (the silence of) the priesthood it is decided thet these five hundred 

priests are selected, for the purpose of holding a convocation at Rijagaha, 
keeping the wane there, and interdicting all other bhikkbus from keeping was 
in Rajegeha, To the priesthood (thts arrangement) is acceptable; on that 
wccount alone they are silent. I shall act accordingly." ‘ 

‘This KanmmowdeAd took place on the twenty-first day after the perinibldngn of 
Tafhdgato. Bnacawa' expired on the full moon day of the month Weratie 
atdawn. For seven days they made offerings of aromatic drugs, flowers, &a 
To these seven days were given the appellation © SédAukilanodimas"™ (joyous, 
festival days). | From that period for seven days, (i. e. during the seeond week,) 
the fire (applied) to the funeral pile would not ignite. For (the last) seven days 
(the cremation having been ot length effected) having lined the senthdgdra hall | 
(at Anaindrd) with lances, making it resemble the grating of = cage, they held 
a festival of offerings to bis dtd/n (relics.) 

At the lapse of twenty-one days on the fifth day of the increasing moon of 
the month Jeffho the relica were divided for distribution. 

‘On this very day of the distribution of the didi, to the assembled priesthood, 
(Mana’xAssaro) imparting the reproach made by Sammappo who was ordained 
in his dotage, and proceeding to make bis election of bhikkhus in manner 
above detailed, adopted the aforesaid Aawmawdcha. 

Having recognized this dammewdedd the théro (Mana’kassaro) thus address- 
ed the bhikkhes. °* Beloved, ye bave leisure now for forty days. After that it 
will not be permitted to plead * we have such and such excuses." On that ac- 
count, in this interval, whether it be an excuse in reference to any person being 
ill, ‘am exeuse in reference to your preceptor or ordaining superior, or in refer- 
ence to your mother or father, or getting a refection dish, or a robe made, 
setting afl such excuses aside, complete whatever requires to be done." 

The Atthakathd then proceeds to state that in that interval the 
théros dispersed in different directions, for the purpose of consoling 
the population of India, afflicted at the death of Buppao: Maudxas- 
aro, repairing to Rdjageha and A’xanvo to Sdwaithi ; and at the ap- 
pointed time reassembled at Réjagahe, The narrative is thus resumed, 

They on the day of the fall moon of Asdihi, having beld an upssatho (at Raja 
gaha); onthe first day after the full mooo, assembling together commenced to 
(during the absence of the bhikkhur.) On account of the (approaching predicted) 
parinibhdaan (of Buppno), all the bhikkbus, each carrying his own refection dish 
and robe, and abandoning their witdres and parirénos bad departed. 


® It will be subsequently seen that this congregation around Acpowo took place 
three montha before his predicted death. The wihdros at this period, therefore, 
had been left unoceupled for three months before, and sixty-one days after bis death, 
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Tt is also recorded (in the Singhalese Atthakathd) that the théros then forming — 
a ketihiwaifda (compact) together, came to the following resolution for the pur. 
pose of rendering adoration to the word of Beacawa', as well as for the Ppurposs 
of overcoming the doctrines of the Titthiyd (heretics or professors of foreign 
Faiths) —" Let us devote ourselves to the reparation (of the sacred edifices), The 
Tithiye may say, ‘the pupils of the priest Gorawo kept up their wihéros while 
their teacher was alive: on his death they have abandoned them'—they (the 
théros) apprehended this reproach," They also thus resolved in order that they 
might refute another reproach, viz: ‘ the enormous wealth beatowed by the great 
(in founding Buddhistical edifices) is lost."* = 
Having formed this determination they (the five hundred selected bhikk! ) 
entered into a kafibdeafian. It is thus mentioned in the Puncharatitabthan- 
dakan of the Pitaketfayan, “ Thereafter, the theros thus sald (one to ano- 
ther): ' Beloved, the reparation of dilapidations is commended by Buagawa’. 
Wherefore, let us employ ourselves in the first month in repairing dilapidations ; 
in the middle month*, assembling together we will hold a convocation on the 
Dkaremo and Winayo,*** ) 
On the second day, repairing to the palace gate, they took their station there, 
The rija (Azva'Tasatrr) approaching them ond bowing down inquired : “ Lords! 
why bave ye come?” and asked if there was sny thing required which could be 
provided by him, The théros replied, ‘ artificers, for the purpose of effecting 
the repair of dilspidations at the eighteen great wihéros.” The rija provided 
The théros having completed the repairs in the course of the firat month, thus 
reported to'the rija. “ Mahi raja! the repairs of the wihhros being completed, 
we will now hold the convocatnow on Dikewme and WFinayo.” “ Most excel- 
lent, (replied the mahh rhja,) ye may rely on me, let the executive part devolve 
on me, and the religious portion on you. Commaod me therefore, lords! what 
can I provide} Mubh rhja! a place of assembly for the théros who are to hold 
the convocation." “ Where lords! am I to provide it ?"" ** It will be pro- 
“Ptr to do oo at the entrance to the Saifepanmi cave on the side of the Webhdra 
mountain,” Replying, ‘* Willingly lords!" The rija AJA’Tasarry, cousing to 
be prepared « hall, as if executed by the (celestial artificer) Winekamen, having 
exquisitely constructed walls, pillars, and flights of steps, embellished with 
representations of festoons, of flowers and of flower-creepors, rivaling the 
splendour of the decorations of bis palace, and imitating the magnificence of the 
mansions of the déwos, the abode itself of the goddess Stat (splendour), attract- 
ing the gaze of déwos and men, as 2 solitary pond (in a desert) attracts the fea- 
thered tribe, the accumulated repository of the admiration of the world, perfect- 
ed it with every procurable precious material, and having the same decorated 
with suspended festoons of flowers, beautiful curtnins ao light that they floated 
in the air, like unto the palace of Baa HMA", the interior of which is depicted 
with rubies, with garlands of fowers and exquisitely finished ; having also seve- 
Tal stories ; and further, im that hall, euusing to be raised for the five hoadred 
‘Priests, five hundred invaluable and appropriate carpetted acats, on well os the 
Werdeanen (the chief théro's palpit) on the southern tide facing the north, and 
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the Diammdeendn (preaching, pulpit) in the centre of the hall facing the east, 
“fitted f for the sanctified Bupono himself; and thereon placing an ivory. fan,— 

_sent this message to the priesthood; “ Lords my task is performed.’ _ 
On that day, some of the priests made this remark concerning the revered 
“A‘sanno. “In this congregation of priests there is a certain bhikkhu who goes 
_about difusing » pestilential odour," The théro A’vanpo om hearing this, felt 
“deeply mortified, and said (to himself) ** in this congregation of Uhikkhus there 
ia mo. priest who goes about diffusing a pestilential odowr.- Mast assured|y, 
these persons speak thes in reference to no other than to me." Others again 
“said: “ Revered! the coxvocarrox is to-morrow, but as thou art deficient im 
the perfection (of the state of arahathood) and haat still thy allotted task to 
accomplish ; on that account, it will not be fitting for thee to attend the meeting, 
do not procrastinate therefore (to perfect thysclf)."" The revered A‘wanna 
thereupon thus (meditated) : | “the meeting is to-morrow: should I, who am 
defective Ja manetification, repels. ta, the, speembly to-morrow, it sould ha. highly 
og.” ‘Spending the greater part of the night in meditation. om the 


EEE 





& astdani towards dawn, be descended from the peripatetic hall of medi- 
t as kak reciced into the wihdro, saying, “I will repose myself." He was 
in the act of reclining, bat before his head could touch the pillow, in that pre- 
cise instant, his mind extricated itself from the dominion of sin, being the con- 
dition of subjection to transmigration, (1. ¢. attained arahathood.) 
This A’wanno, after having past thus the greater part of the night in evi 
“patetic meditation still apprebended that he was incapable of attaining the 
perfection of sanctification. “‘ Most assuredly, (said be) Gaacawa’ himeelf 
has said to me: ' A’vanpo! thou art a pious person: by perseverance perfect 
, thyself : thou wilt shortly become sanctified !" a declaration of Boopwo admits 
ne qualification. My own exertion must be over-anxious. By that procedure 
my mind evinces 1 . racillation, (implying «a mistrust of the prediction) ket me 
mr: repress my over-anxiety to the proper bounds.” Descending there- 
“upon from the peripatetic hall, he repaired to the place provided for washing 
“the feet. Haring washed (his feet) there, he entered the wikdro, And wating 
himself on his bed, he said “ let me rest myself for a moment.” In the act 
cof throwing his body on his couch, his feet just raised from the ground and 
before bis bead reached the pillow, in that interval, his mind emancipated iteallf 
from the dominion of sin, The attainment of arahathood of this théro was 
“effected ¢ therefore exempted from the four iripdpatha. From this circumatance, 
Reaereeaey, be sakes i bet hike, bav-ere pitino ocebetbenaaliee 





vt re i day, Ric iat oF tas fees eae cee 
A icone, and safely laid aside their péird (refection dishes)-and 
pte assembled at the ball of the DMAMMA CONVOCATION, 6 (0) — 
The théro Asano, who had attained the arahathood, also repaired to the 
meeting. “How did be go?” saying to himself, * Now | am qualified to enter 
iato the midet of the assembly" with the greatest delight, adjusting his robe 
#0 as to leave one shoulder bare, he presented himself, like unto « palmira 
nut detached frow its stalk ; like unto a ruby enfolded in a red shawl ; like ante 
the full moon risen in the cloudless sky; like unto the @ower expanding its 
a x 
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pollen and feathered |eaf, warmed by the ray of the morning sun,—as if pros 
claiming the attainment of the sanctification of erahat, by the extreme sanctity, 
purity, brillinney and splendour of his own countenance. pe. 

On beholding him, this reflection occurred to the venerable MAwa’RAssAra, 
“ Surely this beloved A'xanvo has attained arahcthood: if the divine teacher 
bad been alive be weuld most certainly bave greeted A’waspo with § addins ;* 
let me therefore welcome him with the ‘siding’ which would hare been 
bestowed on him by the divine teacher :"' and he greeted him three times with © 
** pebel ies 2° 

The MajjAima-bAdnakd (priests who had learned to rebearse the Pilabet- 
foyan only as for as the Majjtimenidtyo) remarked “ A‘wawpo théro fn onder 
that he may indicate his attainment of the arahathood makes his appearance 
Guattended by (other) priests,” 

The bhikkbus according to their seniority ranged themselves, each on his 
own Sppropriate seat, leaving A’wawpo's place uHappropriate: and seated 

On some of them inquiring “* Whose seat is this?! © A’wanpo's™ was the 
reply; and “ Where js be gone to?" At this instant, the théro thus decided, 
‘this is the moment for my entrance," and for the purpose of manifesting his own 
bAdwandn (sanctified state) diving into the earth, exhibited himself in the pulpit 
reserved for himself. Some again say, he came through the air and took bis 
seat. Be itthis, or be it that, having most fully satisfied himeelf that it was 
hé, the greeting conferred on him by the venerable Mawa’eASsArO was most 
proper. Pe as 

On the arrival of this revered personage the théro MamA’wassaro thus ade 
dressed the priesthood :-— 

“ Beloved! which shall we rehearse in convocation first, the Diammo or the - 
Winays /* 

The bhikkhus: replied: ‘ Lord! Mawa’saesaro ! it is the iFinayo which is 
the life of the sdvanda of Beppo, When IF ineye is at an end, sdrandn ia wt 
anend. Therefore let us rehearse the Winayo first." | 

Making whom the Chief?" 
"The venerable Ura‘ss,"* 
* Why,—would not A’xanpo be worthy?" | 

" Not that he is not worthy; but becagse while the omniscient Bopome 
himself was living, om account of his knowledge of the text of the Winayo, he 
had conferred that office on the venerable Ura‘ti, saying ‘ Bhikkbos, of my 
disciples, who are the sustainers of Winayo, the aforesaid Ura‘ut, is the chief :* 
on that account, let us rehearse the Finayo receiving it from the théro Ura‘'s1.” 

Thereupon the théro (Mana’cassapo) for the purpose of interrogating on 
Winayo, assigned to himself that task; and the théra Ura‘’tr wos appointed for 
the purpose of expounding it. 

This was the text there (the proceeding in convocation), The venerable 

- Mama’kassaro thas addressed the priesthood: Beloved! Jet the pricathood 
Safa me. This is the appointed time (for the coxvocaTtox) : I am abovt 

to interrogate Ura’t1 on the Winayo."" The venerable Ura’. also addressed the 
Priesthood. Lords! let the priesthood attend to me. This is the time ap. 





— “RASWAPO, T am about to propound it,” 
35 
a a 
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Having thus imposed on himself that office, the venerable Ura'cs rising, ad- 
justing hie robe eo as to leave one shoulder bare, and taking op the ivory.wrought 
fan, and bowing down to the senior priests, ypok his seat on the Diammdseawen 
(before described), 

Thereupon the théro Mama’Kassaro takiug hig seat on the Thérdsanam in- 
terrogated the venerable Ura‘i1 on MWiaayo. 

‘ Beloved Ura'sr! where waa the fires Pardjilan propounded *" 

* Lord | at Wréedii."" 

* Who gave occasion to it *"' 

4: Tt originated In reference to (the priest) Suninwo, a Adland youth.” 

“ On what account ?*' 

' On account of hia committing fornivation."’ 

The venerable Mama’caesaro then interrogated the trenerable Ura‘tt on the 
contents of Pafiamen Pdrdjiken, ite origin, the party concerned, the exhorta- 
tion made, the sequel or application of the exbortation, and the rewult as to the 
conviction or the acquittal, The venerable Ura’.t, who had been interrogated 
on each of these points, explained (them). , 

40 Ya there or is there oot (resumed Maga’kassaro) in reference to this Pat- 
aman Pdrdjiten ony thing either to be omitted, or to be added." 

‘© There is nothing in the words of the sanctified Heopwo which ought to 
be omitted. The Tathdgafd utter not a single unmeaning syllable. In the words 
however of the déwos and of the disciples of Buono there may be that whjgh 
should be omitted. 

The théros who held the pHawMo convocation rejected that (which should 
be omitted), that which was to be added was to be found in all parts, accord- 
ingly whatever was requisite to be added in any part, they did imtrodace the 
same. 

"But what wos that?" either “at that period" or *" at that particalar 

or thereafter" or “ on his having so said," or “he thus spoke," 
md other similar expressiona, only requisite for the isitebintoa of the sense. 
Having thus introduced that which was requisite to be added, they concluded 
this Pathemen Pérdjiken, 

While the Pafthaman Pardjiden was in progress of rehearsal in convocation 
(by Mama'cassaro and Ura'cs, the reat of) the five hundred aradani/d who wore 
selected for the convocation, chaunted forth the same, passage by passage, AE 
the very instant their chaunt commenced with the words “ the sanctified* Bup- 
‘Duo dwells in Wiéranja,”” the great enrth as if offering up its“ sddhua"" quaked 
from the abyss of the watera under the earth. | 

‘They, in the very same manner, having gone through the (four) chathn Pirt- 
jibéni ordained that that (portion of the Pitakattayan) should be called “ Pird- 
fitakandan" (section). aE pees 

The thirteen Sanghddiated they ordained should be called the “* Tirasakan.”* 

The firat two SitkAd, they ordained shold be called “ Aripatdni.”” 

The Seat ehtity SikkAd, they ordained should ‘be called the “* Nisaggiyé 
Pachitti | 
(These four constitute the “ Padrdjike.”) 


* The opening of the text of the Pothama Pérdyian. 
ax 2 
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The next ninety-two SikAd they ordained should be called the a 
yan.” 

The next four Siktda, they orgained should be called the Patil 

(These two constitute the Pachiffiyan). 

The next seventy-five Sikkid, they ordained should be called “ Sekhiygni.” 

The seven Dicmema they ordained ehou!'d be called ‘‘ Addhibarena-semaihd.” 

(These two constitute the Chd/owaggo). ) 

Thus authenticating these two bondred and twenty SidbAd, they ordained that | 
they should constitute the * Makdwibkango."" At the completion of the Mada- c 
wiiiango, as in the former instance, the great earth quaked. 4 

They then resolved that the first eight SitkAdpaddai in the BAtkiieni- 
wiltenge should form the “* Pdrajibdnd” (of the AiikkAwniwiblango). : 

The (next) acventeen Sikiddpaddni, they constituted the “ Saffarasakten.” 

The vext thirty Sibdhdpaddws they constitute the Nisssyggiya-Pdchitiiydal. 

The (nex!) one bundred and sizty-six Sikthdpaddai they constituted the 
‘i Péchiftiydei™ (of the BAikkAuni-wibAango) . 

The next cight SittAdpaddni they constituted the “ Patidesmiydnl."" 

The (next) seventy-five SitkAdpaddui, they constituted the “ Sethiydni.’? 

The seven Déanond they constituted the Adsikaranasamathd. 

Tees ore Pan these three hondred and — four SikkAdpadéni® as the 

Ld be divided into sixty-four Bhénawardt. At the termination of the 


ak ss 








haat wibhengo as before described, the great earth quaked. 

In the same manner having rehearsed in convocation, the “* WAewdiabgn" 
(also called Matderagyo) containing eighty BAdnawdrd ; and the ** Périwdrdn,”' 
containing twenty-five BAdwaward they constituted this, “ Winayo-Pitatdn.” 
At the conclusion of the Winayo-Pifaten also, os before stated the carth quaked, 
They consigned the same to the venerable Ura’ct himself, saying “ expound 
thie to thy pupils." 

At the termination of the cowvocatTionw on the Wineya-Pifatdn, the théro 
Ura'’tt laying aside the ivory fan, and descending from the DAanendsonen and 
bowing down to the pricats senior (to himself), resumed hie place om the seat 


‘individually prepared for him. 
The coxvocation on MWinayo having terminated the venerable Mana’ ass aro 


desirous of holding the convocation on Dhamma, thus addressed the bhikkbus, 
“What individual is most fit to be appointed the chief of the convocarrow on 
‘Dhammo, by the members of thla convocatrow?" 7 


The bhikkbus replied “ Appoint the théro A’waxpo the chief," | 
“Thereupon the venerable Mana‘cassaro thus explained himeelf to “the 


priesthood: “' Beloved ! let the priesthood attend tome. This is the appointed 


© These Sikkhfpaddni are dispersed through all the five books of the Winayo, 
+ A“ Bhéngwérd”’ consists of 250 gathas, of four pidéni, each pidéo containing 
eit es re iti Am ae Hg 
Syllable. 
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time for the priesthood (to hold their convocarion). I am about to interrogate 
A‘’xanpo on Diammo." 


The revered A'xawpo then addressed the priesthood, “Lords! let the 

attend to me, This is the appointed time for the priesthood, 

interrogated by the venerable Mawa‘cassaro, I am about to expound the 
Dienme."" : 

The venerable A’wanpo then rising from his seat, and adjusting his robes #0 
as to leave one shoulder bare, and bowing down to the senior bhikkbus, took 
his place in the Diammédsonan, bolding up the ivory-wronght fan. . 

The venerable Mawa’cassaro next asked, Beloved! which Pifako shall 
wo rehearse first ?"' 

Lord! the Suffantd Pitake !” 

“In the Suffanta Pitdko there ore four Sangitiyd ; which among them the 
fret?" ! 

« Lord | the Dighasangitt,”” 

“In the Dighasanglff, there are thirty-four Suffdui, composing the three 

* Lord] the Si/akkhanda-waggo.” 

1s In the Silakkhanda-waggo, there are thirteen Suffan/d, which Suttan first?" 

“Lord! the Bradmajdla-ruttan."’ : 
Let os then rehearse first that Suffas which is embellished with the three 
Silini, which triamphed over the various heretical faiths, sustained by hypo- 
crisy and fraud ; which uoraveled the doctrinal tissue of the sitty-two heterodox 
sects, and shook the earth together with its ten thousands component parts." 


. Thereupon the venerable Mauwa’xassaro thus addressed the venerable 
A'N ANDO. 


_ 4 Beloved! A’xanpo | where did (Buopmo) deliver the Brahmajdlan I" 
Lond! between Rijagata and Nalanda, in the palace situated in the Amba- 


litthikd (mange grove.)"* 
“* Who gave rise to it?" 
“ Surpryo, the paridddjake, and the youth Buawmapatro.” 


“4 What was the subject ?"’ 

© The praise of virtue.” 

The venerable Mawa’cassaro then inquired of the venerable A’waspo the 
origin. of the Brahmajdlan—the individual concerned, and the subject. Ts 

The venerable A’xaxpo explained them. At the termination of his exposition, 


Brakmajélan, all the thirteen Suffdni having been rehearsed in the prescribed 
form of interrogation and explanation, via: “' Beloved A’wanpot where did 
(Buppwo) deliver the Samdnnaphalen suftdn," and authenticated the same, they 
called that portion the “ Silakthandawagge.”’ 

pleting the rebearsal of the three Wagga comprising the thirty-four Sufféni, 
amounting to sixty-four BAduawird of the text; and calling the same (collec- 
tively) the Dighanibdyo, they consigned the game to the charge of the venerable 
A'waxpo, seying, “* Propound this to thy pepils.” 
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In the next place, holding their coxvocattow on the Majjhima-nikgpa 
amounting to eighty BAduairdrd, they consigned the same to the disciples of the 
(deceased) Sa‘atrcvrro, the chief minister of Diammo, saying, “ Charge your. 
selves with, and propound, this.” 

To the next place, holding their convocation on the Sangulla-nibdya, 
amounting to one hundred JAdnawdrd, they consigned the same to Mawma'wase 

SAFO, saying, “ Lord } propound this to thy pupils." — 

In the next place (lastly) holding their CONVOCATION on the Anguffra.nibdyp, 
amounting to one hundred and twenty Hidnoedrd, consigned the same to the 
théro Anv‘manomo, saying, ‘ Propound this to thy pupils." “a 

The Disimmasangani. Wishangan, Kathdwatthun, Puggalén-Déthuyemaken — 
and Pettidman, (compose that which) is called the * Abhidhamme."” Having 

thos beld a convocation on (this portion of) the text, the universally lauded | 
aliment of refined wisdom, the five hundred grahanid chaunted forth (ita tile) 
calling it the “* AdAiddamma-pitako"' as before described, the earth quiked. — 5 

Thereafter the Jdfaben, Mahduiddéeo, CAdlaniddém, Patisambhiddmagga, 
Suftanipdto, Diammapaden-udinan, Ptiwuttaten, the Wimdra and Pétawatthi, 
as well as the Théra and Théri-gdthé having also been rebeorsed, aa a portion of — 
the text, and having given it the name (collectively) of AAwddegantio, the 
Dighabhdnakd priests assert, that they were included in the convocation, 


iituddagenthé were included in the Sutiantapitako, a ae 
‘Thos, the whole word of Beopno by its (rasd) design ix ** one single class ;"* 
by its division into Dhamma and }inayo consists of two clasies ;"* by fe 
division into first, middle and last, as well as by its division ipto the (three) 
Pifahéni, of “' three classes ;"" by its division into Nikdya’ of “ five classes ;” 
by its division into Angdnd of “ nine classes :" and by its division inte DAam- 
makAandd of ‘ eighty-four thousand classes."* 
Why is it, by its “ design," one single class > 
| Because from the moment the supreme omniscient buddhohood was attained 
by Baacawa’, till by bis having terminated the course of transmigration, he 
achieved final extinction by his niédnan, in which interval period of forty-five 
years clapeed, all that was said (by him) whether to déwos, men, wdga or pakkid 
as well monitory on illustrative, had but ‘‘one single design,’ the end being 
supreme beatitude, Thus, by its “ design," it is “ one single class." | 
Why does it by the Diammo and Winey division, consist of “ two classes 2" 
The whole being divided into, and called * Daquemo™ and “ iFinayo,”’ numeral. 
computation (makes it so); the Minaya-pifaken (alone) composes the Winayo ; 
the rest of the word of Buono is denominated DAammo, as well as for the reason 
that he (Mama’Kassapo) had said, “ Tt would be moat Proper that we should 
hold a convocation on DAgmmo and Wimayo , that I should interrogate Upa‘tt 


= on Winayo, and that | should interrogate A’waxpo on Dianne.’ Thus by 
z the division into “* DAgmmo ond Winayo,” it consists “ of two classes."" 
: Why does it by the division into first, middle, and last, ** consist af three 
a bay | 


3 > ec ks the whole consists of three divisions, viz : the first words of Buppua, 
_ the middle (or central) words of Buppao, and the last words of Buopuo, 








a 
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The following are the first words of Bupouo® : 


Anékajdtisansdran sondAdwessan anthbisan * 

Gahakdraka | difthdei: pwnna géhan na kghasi ; 
Sabidté phdeukd bhaggd; gahokifan wisankAitan ; 

WisentAara-gefan chiffan, fandgnan kAayomaydgd ! 

‘© Performing my pilgrimage through the (sensérd) eternity of countless ex- 
letences, in sorrow, have I unremittingly sought in vain the artificer of the abode 
(of the passions) (i. c. the human frame), Now O artificer | art thou found, 
Henceforth no receptacle of sin shalt thou form—thy frames (literally ribs) 
broken ; thy ridge-pole shattered ; the soul (or mind) emancipated from liabi- 
lity to regeneration (by transmigration) has annihilated the dominion of the 
passions.’ 

These are the ** first words of Boppao." 

There are some persons who maintain, that the gafhd commencing with the 
words, Fadd Aard pdfu-bhawentfi dhammé “ most assuredly in due course the 
dhammd will descend (be revealed)" which are in the KhandAd ‘section) were 
also a part of the hymn of joy composing the first words of Buopmo. 

This péthd of joy of him who had attained the state of ommiscience, by his 
own felicitous intelligence, and who bad watched the progress of the Pachayd- 
beran be it understood, was delivered on the day after the full moon. 

What he (Beppno) said at the moment he was passing inte pariniddjacm 
(reclining between the two sal-trees at Ausindra, on the full moon day of the 
month WFéedto,—Hondadine, bAikKAmwd { dmanfaydel wi; wiyadhammd san- 
kAdrg appamgdéva sampddétha, ** Now, O bhikkhns! 1 am about to conjure you 
(for the last time): perishable things are transitory : without procrastination earn 
(nibddmen)." These were hia last words." Whatever has been anid by him 
between those two are his '' middle words,’ Thus by the classification into * the 
first,"’ " the middle,"* and the “ last words,” it consists of ** three classes.” 

How docs it by the Piteka division, become the ** three Pitaka.” 

The whole being divided into the Wineyo-Suffantd and AbhidAameno, becomes 
three sections. Including therein both what was and? what was not authenti- 
cated in the FimeT comVoCcATION,—viz. the two PdfimokkAdai—the two WibAan- 
pdni, the twenty-two KAandathd, and the sixteen Pariwdrd. This (portion) was 
called the ** Winaya-Pifako." 

The-collection of thirty-four Suffentg¢ commencing with the Brakmajdlen is 


“The collection of seven thousand seven hundred and sixty Suffenfi, com- 
mencing with the QyAaberana sutten, is the * Sanguifanitaya." ge dost 

The collection of nine thousand five hundred and fifty-seven amffantg, com- 
mencing with the CAiffepariydddnn is the ** Anguitaronikdyo,” | 


© Uttered at the instant of his attaining buddbohood under the bo-tree at Uru- 


wéla, now Boddhagayi. 
+ Adverting to the few explanatory words which were added, as before described, 
for the connection of the sense of the text. 
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The Kiuddakenikdyo consists of fifteen sections, by being divided into Kiud- 
dokapdtan, DAammapadan, Uddnan, Ifmeattakan, Sultanipdian, Windyawatt hd , 
Pétewatthe, Théragdiid, Thdrigdthd, Jdtakan, Widdeos, Patisombhidd, Ape. 
dénan, Buddhawanso and Chariydpitako. 

This is called “' Suffanta Pitake." | 

The Dicmmasagho, the Wihdengo, DAdinkatAd, Puggalo, Kathéwatiu, Fa 
meton and Patthdaan, These were called the “ Addidammapitake,"' 


Tn regard to the Winayo, it is anid, WiridAa wisésanayatid ; Winayanatochéwe 5 
Kdyewdchinon wineyatthowidiAd agen Winayo *' Winaydti" abkAdid, 


This Winayo, is called * Winayo'' by those versed in the Mineyo, a 


it comprises various conflicting doctrines as well as controls the acts and words 


of men. ‘* Various’ because the Pdtimokkhd comprises five classes of [iddiso 
and the Pardjite is only the first of a collection comprising the seven A’patti. 


It has (separate) Madtita (indexes) containing conflicting rules in the Wie 
Shang and other sections, as well as‘ subsequent” or “ supplementary" rules of 
opposite tendencies, both of increasing strictness nod of modifying laxity. 
Moreover, from ita preseribing rules for controling the misconduct of men, — 
in deed as well as in word, it thence “ controls the acts and words of men," and 
on that account, it being both ‘* various" and ‘' conflicting” and as it “controle 
deeds and words,” it is called ‘‘ Wimayo.”’ Por this reason this designation wos 
adopted as expressive of its contents, 

In regard to the Suf/dni, it in sad ;— ) 
_ daraapana, Afthanan, sichanato ; riwatiate parawanatéthd, midanato, auifind A 

The next: the swffan is called svffen from ite precise definition of rights; — 
from its exquisite tenor; from its collective excellence, as well as from its 
overflowing richness ; from its protecting, (the good) and from its dividing, ms 
if with o line, ; 

Here, ‘* It precisely defines by its distinguishing one’s own rights from 
those of other persons. ‘* [t has on exquisite tenor from its having been pro- 
pounded in a strain profitable to those subject to the control of Wineyo, It 
is stated, that it possesses ‘ collective excellence’ because it collects together —— 
ita contents, like a harvest-produce is gathered. It is sald “it overflows" bee 
canse it is like.unto the milk streaming from acow. It in said * it protects’ 
because itis safe-guard. It is said ‘it divides as with a line! hecause as 
the line (rattan) is (a mark of definition) to carpenters, so is this (suttan, « 
rule of conduct) to the wise. In the same manner that flowers strang together 
on 4 line are neither scattered nor lost, so are the precepts which are herein con- 
tained uoited by this (suttan) line. v 
_ For this reason, this designation was adopted as eipressive of the nature 
of its contents, 

In regard to the AdAidsammo, it is anid :— 


_ Fe ettha wuddhimantd selakkhand péjitd, perichehhinnd wutlddd Biches 
hammd ; ** Abbiddammo" tena akkhdto, ? 
~ Tn this case, be there any “ dAammd"' profound in import, glorious in form, = 
‘Selebrated by their renown, and divested of ambiguity, and worthy of being = 
Gesignated “ adhi," thence they would be called " ADAidhmmo,”” This word 
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+ adhi" will be found prefixed to each of the foregoing (attributes of) pre-eminence, 
glory, celebrity and perspicuity. : 

(Here follow a series of quotations showing the instances in 
which the prefix ‘ Abdi’ has been so used.) 

“44 Be it understood that thom who are versed In the contents of the * Pifa- 
kan’ (chest) from its being the (BAdjanan) yestel In which the textia contained, 
az well esfrom the circumstance of the Winayo und the rest (Suffanfd and 
Abhidhamme) being also comprised thereia, call i¢ * Tayo,” Taree.” 

(Here follows another series of quotations and further explana- 
tions illustrative of the word Pitakan.) 

(«How does it by the Nikdyo division become of * five classes" 

“The whole being divided into the Diyhanikiyo, Majjhimanibays, Sanyui- 

« Tt js recorded (in the former Afthakal id.) 

To that (book) which contained thirty-four Suffanté composing three Wage, 
cing the first compiled, the name ‘ Dighenihyo’ was given.” 

eee a what circumatance did it obtain the nome of Dighanifdyo /" 

_ It is called ‘ Digha’ (long) from its containing a collection of the long 
Snuifenfé ; and Nikdyo from its being an ° assemblage’ of numerous (Suffenfd), 
for instance if is said of the word Nitdyo, * O bhikkhus! never have 1 beheld 
a single ** Nikayo'’ like that of the thoughts, nor O bhikkhos ! a “ Nikdyo" 
like that of the animal creation, nor like that of the physical world.” Jn these 
various ways, both in sacred and profane language, is this word applied. In 
reference to the other Nikdyo also, the same construction is to be placed on the 
word ' Nikdyo,.""' | 

'* Why is it called the Majjhimo Nikdyo I” 

* Inia a Nikdyo composed of one hundred and fifty-two Suffanté of ( Majj4t- 
mo) middling or moderate length, commencing with the Suffan called the * Mfd- 
lapanigdya," and classified into fifteen Waggo.” 

Why is it called the Sanynifa Nitiyo nm 

From ite being (Sanyuffa) classed together under different heads, com- 
menciog with the Déwatd-Sanguttan, containing the A’ghafaranan as the Gret 
Suffan (of that Senyullan), and comprising altogether seven thousand seven 
andred and sixty-two Sutianta." 

"Why ia it called the Angutlara Nikdyo 


Ygisia 


, ** Becanse it is classed (* Angatirikawaséna’) under different heads, (or Ang 
members,) each progressively increasing in nawler, the first only containing 
“Why ia it called KAnddakd Nikdye Se pi ef 
# Because it comprises exclusively of the four Nikdyo (abore mentioned) all 
that remained of the words of Buvome, being the whole of the Winayo and 
Abdidhoamapi{ chan, and the fifteen sections (of the Suffanla) commencing with 

the KAuddepdtan as formerly explained.” 
“4 ‘Thus by the division of Nikdyos they are five.” 
+ How does it by the dnpd division consist of nine classes?" 
oF 












+f 
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“The whole of the foregoing comprising in it the nine divisions are, the Sidfan, 
Giyyan, Weyydharan, Gdthé, Uddnan, Niwuttaken, Jdakan, AbbAntadhaume 
and the Wedel tan. «” yy 

“The Stitfam it is to be understood, contains, the two WibAanga and (two) 
Widdésd, the Khendako and Parjedro, and in the Suffanipdto, the Mengalesut. — 
tan, Rafona sutton, Niélaka sutfen as well an the Tuwataka euften, and all the 
other discourses of Tafhdgato bearing the signification of ' Suffan.* eS 

“ Be it understood further that the Géyyan contains every Suffan “composed 
in Gag (metre) together with (its prose portions). The whole of the Samguts 
fake consists throughout of that description (of composition being Gdidd toge- 
ther with prose.) ; ‘ace 

“The Weéyydtaranan be it understood, consists of the whole af AbAidAomma 
Pitako, the Suffantd not composed in GdlAd, and the words of Beopno which — 
are not classified under any of the other eight Angdmi, a ee 

“ Be it known the Gdfhd consists of the Diammapaddai, Thdragathd, Theri- — 
gafhd and those unmixed (detached) Gdf4d not comprehended in any of the 
above named Su/fanfd, | 

" The Udeaew be it known, consista of the eighty-two Sdffantd delivered (by 
Buppno) io the form of hymns of joyous inspiration, | 

" The ditiwattaka, be it understood, comprises the one bundred and ten 
Suffonté which commence with the words: ‘ Jt was thus said by Buagawa’.’ 

“The Jdtaben, be it understood, comprises the five hundred and fifty Jata- 
kéni (incarnations of Buonno) commencing with the Appanakajd/atan, 7a 

“ The AbAufadianmmo, be it understood, comprises all the Sasfanéd contain. 
ing the miracles and wonders, commencing with such expressions as * bhik- 
khus.’ These miraculous and wonderous diammd (powers) are rouchsafed to 
* A’wanpo.," 

" The Wedatian, be it understood, consists of the Citiorddalian, the Mahde 
wédalion, the Semmdditihi, the Sakkepandd, the Santidrabhojanipya, the Mahd- 
Prnndman, of well as the whole of those Siffanta which have conferred wisdom 
and joy on those who beard them, 

™ Thus by the classification into Angdni, jt consists of nine divisions." 

“How does it by the Diammakkhando division consist of eighty-four thaw. 
sand portions ?"" | . 

“It comprises the whole word of Bunnwo. (It has been said by A‘wanpo,) 
Dwdsiten, Hoddiatd gantwn deedschoudai bhikkAuto, chaterdeifi sphasndad 
y?é mé dhommd powattito, ‘1 received from Buoowo himself eighty-two thous 
sood ; and from the bhikkhus two thousand ; these are the eighty-four thousand 
Ghamed maintained by me." By this explanation of the DiammettAends it 
condste of eighty-four thousand divisions. A Suffem in which one subject 
alone is treated (or literally consists of one joint) is called EiddAammakkianda, 
Any Dhawmakkiando which treats of a plurality of subjects, of consists of 
more than one joint, is called by the number (of these subjects treated), = 

“Tn the Winayo also, there is the FFaffhu, the Malikd, the Padabhajaniyany 





the A’patfi, the Andpatti and the Tikickehabhéde classifications. In that (divie 


Dhavmakkhando. 






on) likewise, be it woderstood, that each class constitutes a 


Ase 


Thus by the DAammakkAando division, it consists of eighty-four thousand 


| 
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Thus this word of Benno, from its being left undivided, is by its * design’ 
one single class, By its division into Dhammo and Winayo, it consists of two 
classes, and so forth; and having been separated and arranged by the sanctified 
priesthood, having Mana’xassaro for their chief who held the convocation, 
this classification has been definitively ordained, viz. thus * this ts the Dham- 
mo,’ ‘this the Winayo,* ‘this the Potewd buddha warkonan,’ * this the Maj- 
jaime buddda wachenan,’ ‘this the Pachimas duddia wockonan,” “this the 
Winaya pifakan,' ‘ this the Séffa pitaken', ‘ this the Absidhamma pifaken,” 
‘this the Dighoibdyo,” and so forth to the NAuddAanibdyo, ‘ these the Sif- 
fantd,” ‘ these the Augdni,' ond ‘ these eighty-four thousand DAammabthando. 

* This was not all, for moreover, baving established the further several sulsli- 
visions of classifications of Udddwan, Waggo, Peydlen, Ekanipdfo, Dakanipdio 
and «o forth (of Nipafd), the Sanywifen, Ponasd, os set forth in the three 
Pifjaktini, the convOCATION wae closed in seven months, 

“At the conclusion of this comvocaTion or its being announced * this reli- 
gion of the deity gifted with ten powers had been readered effective to endure 
for five thousand years, by the théro Mawa’xassaro,' from the exaberance of 
its exultation, as if pouring forth its ‘ sediws’ the great earth, from the abyss 
of the waters under the carth, in various ways quaked, (from enst to west ;) 
réequaked (from north to south); and quaked again (from Zenith to Nadir) ; 
and various miracles were manifested. 

‘This is called the * Potima Sengiff (rime, coxvocarion). Tt is also 
(called) im this world, from ite having been conducted by five Ineuneiresd persons, 
Panchasatita Sangiti, the (convocaTiIOx oF Frve HONORED), and because it 
wad exclusively held by the théros, it is Hkewise called the Tae’area’."’ 





A table of the Pali version of the Pifakattayan. 
WiINETAFITAEO, 
Consists of the following sections. 
1. Pardjikd, 191 leaves of 7 and 6 Hoce oo cach side, cach leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 


9. Pochifinan, 154 leaves of 9 and 10 lines on each aide, each leaf | foot, 9 
laches bong. 
3. Chilawaggo, 196 leaves of 6 ood 9 lines on each side, ench leaf 1 foot, 10 
4. Mahkdweaggd, 199 leaves of & and 9 lines on each side, each leaf | foot, 10 inches 
&. Parieded, 146 lenves of 10 and. 11 linea on each side, each leaf J foot, 9 inches 
ADMIDL AMM APITAEO, 


Consists of the following sections, | 
1. Dkammarengani, 72 leaves Of 10 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet 4inches long. 
2. WidAangan, 130 leaves of 6 Hines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches bong. 
3, Kathdwatthe, 141 lenves of : 
4. Puggelen, 23 leaves of @ tines on each side, each lenf 2 feet, + loches long. 
5. Dadfu, 91 leaves of 6 lines on each side, cach leaf 2 feet, 4 inches long. 
6. Fémakes, 131 leaves of 16 lines on each side, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches bong. 
9. Pafjience, 170 leaves of 9 aod 10 Lines oo cach aide, each leaf 2 feet, 4 inches 

long. 
ora 
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SeTTarivranro, 


— 


Consists of the following sections, sa® 


1. Dighanikdyo, 202 eaves of 6 lines on each side, each leaf 1 foot, 10 inches 
9. Majjhimaniidyo, 439 leaves of 6 and 9 lines on coch side, cosh eat 1 BI 


inches long. 

3, Sanyulfokonikidyo, 35) leaves of G and @ lines cach sje, each leaf od feet 
ioches long. 

4, daguffranikgyo, 654 leaves of 8 ond 9 lines on cach side, each leaf) foot, 0 
inches long. 

5. Kiwdakanitdyo, is composed of 15 hooks; viz, cass . 


I, AAmdopeian, 4 leaves of 4 lines on each side, 2 feet, 4 inches long, Cn 
Il. Dhommopedon, 15 leaves of & lines ench side, coch leaf 1 foot, epee 
Hi. Oddnen, 44 leaves of 6 lines cach aide, & feet long. 
IV. Itti-attakan, 31 leaves of § lines cach side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 inches long. 
¥. Suttdmpdian, 40 leaves of § lines cach side, each leaf 2 feet, 
V1. Wiedaerwalthe, 155 lenves of 7 ond 6 lines on ecoch side, each leaf 1 foot, 9 
inches long. 
VI. Péfaeatihu, 142 leaves of 6 and 9 Hines cach side, each leaf i foot, & inches 
long. 
WI. Therogdia, 43 leaves of 9 lines ench side, 2 feet, 4 inches long. (Burmese.) 
IX. Therigdé/d, 110 leaves of 6 lines on each side, ench leaf 1 foot, 7 inches jong. 
X. Jdfates, The commentary is intermixed with the text, ond in that form it ls 
a voluminous work of 900 leaves. 
. KL, Niddéso, not ascertained yet. 


XII. Patisambhiden, #0 eae of nes on ech ade, ch In ft 1 nha | 7 


long. 
XII. dpaddnan, 196 leaves of 10 lines on cach aide, each leaf 2 feet long. 
XIV. Bwedbawensd, 37 leaves of 6 lines, each 2 feet long. 
XV. Charipdpifako, 10 leaves of 8 lines cach side, 3 feet long. 





“‘IL.—On the “* Indian Boa,” Python Tigris.” By Liewt. T. Hurrox, 


a7th Native Infantry. 


Tt is erroneously supposed that the Boas, after having crushed 
their prey lubricate it with saliva for the purpose of rendering it less 
difficult to be swallowed. 

I possessed three of these reptiles alive at one time, and frequent- 
ly watched them very narrowly through the whole process of crush- 
ing and swallowing their prey, which consisted of fowls, partridge, — 
rabbits, &c., but never did they put the least saliva on it previous to — 
| swallowing it. The mistake, however, is easily accounted for; 
shaving seized and emothered its prey, the Bou cautiously and parti- — 
6 sally, unwinds the death knot he has tied round his unfortunate victim, — 

it ae awhile as if to recover from the exertion he has undergoné — 


at 7 “y 






: “¥ "proc peda to measure or examine the object still held in his embrace, 


gag x ti, process the tongue is constantly darting out, os be 
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This, at first sight may appear to be for the purpose of lubricating 
the feathers or the hair of the prey, but it is in reality nothing more 
than feeling the way and ascertaining where the head lies. 

It appears to me by no means improbable that the tongue in sere 
pents is rendered highly sensitive, and may be deemed in a great 
measure the organ of touch or feeling, by which it is enabled to assist 
the senses of sight and smell, and so in some degree be considered 
analogous to the antenne of insects*. | 

I am Jed to this belief by observing how constantly the tongue is 
darted out and brandished, as it were, whenever the reptile is in mo- 
tion or at all disturbed 


When I offered water to the Indian Bons, of which they are very 
fond, they invariably darted out the tongue rapidly and repeatedly as 
they moved along, and seemed to feel the pan all round with it, dart- 
ing it over the edge several times until it touched the water, when 
they immediately raised their heads, and gliding forwarda dipped the 
nose fairly into it, and drank by long draughts. 

The body in serpents ia by po means 50 callous to the sense of 
feeling, as the hard protecting armour in which they are encased, 
would perhaps lead one to suppose ; I have seen them shrink from 4 
very slight touch, This cenaitiveness, however, would not enable 
them to distinguish different objects, were they not furnished with 
some organ adapted for that purpose ; that organ I suppose to be 
As the Boa swallows its prey the parts os they descend become 
thickly coated with glutinous saliva, but this is derived from the 
‘nside of the mouth and throat, as the prey is drawn in, and not 
from any previous lubrication, as may be sen by taking away the 
object from the snake, when it will be perceived that those parts 
which were in the throat and jaws, are slimy, while the remainder ia 
quite free from saliva. 

They always endeavour to seize their prey by the head, but it not 
unfrequently happens that in making the spring, their destined vie- 


* Last year, (1636), I dipped a feather into spirits of turpentine, and theo 
held it near the anteunse Wf « stag-beetle which was crawling slong the table ; 
the insect immediately withdrew the antenna, and tured away. I repeated this 
several times, and always with the same reau oa 
 ABother beetle very common at Simfa during the rains and which appears 
to be the Sceratans Phorbanta of Oxrven’s insects, showed a much stronger 
aversion to the smell of the turpeotins, withdrawing the antennm even while the 

‘feather was at some distance, and bending down ity bead. This would plainly 
indicate the sease of emell to be in the antenna ’ - 
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tim moves away, in which case they scize anywhere they can, but 
having crushed it, they invariably commence at the head in swallow. 
ing it, by which means they have less difficulty in drawing inthe 
wings and legs of animals, than if they commenced at the tail, and 9 
indeed it would be totally impossible to swallow a large bird oF 
quadroped unless they began at the bead, for the wings would open 
out across the mouth, and prevent the bird descending inte the 
throat, and so would the legs of a quadruped. rhs y 
4s it is, they often meet with difficulty in ewallowing even a mo- 
derate sized prey. ‘x 
A Boa eight and a half feet long, which could swallow a large s 
sized full grown rabbit, had often great difficulty in taking in a par- 
tridge, for if he did not begin cleverly at first in getting the body to 


follow the head and neck tolerably straight, i. e¢. if he seized it rather a 


too much on one side, the Opposite wing would not enter his mouth 7: 
but in such cases he had an infallible remedy for smoothing down " 
the obstacle, which consisted in throwing a coil tight round his own 
neck, and then drawing his head, and prey backwards through it, by 
which means the wings were smoothed down and lengthened out, so 

as to be eusily swallowed. : 


FP = ~t H i eila| 
‘They appear to be nocturnal,—at least I judge so, from their ving 


coiled up all day, and moving about in the cool of the evening about 


They make o loud hissing when irritated by being touched, but 


otherwise emit no sound. : 
_ About the middle of November they became lazy and sluggish, — 
and refused food when offered to them on the lat December, although 
they had not been fed for a month before. From that time until the Ss 
beginning of April, they refused to feed and generally remained 
folded coil above coil, the head surm ounting all. . 


During this period they were easily provoked to bite, but never | x 


made any attempt to throw a coil round their disturbers. od 
From the month of April they took food freely, whenever it was “a 
offered to them, which was generally once a fortnight, although some- 
times more than a month would intervene. They were fond of water 
which they were frequently supplied with, and had it thrown over 


them in the evening during the hot weather. 


bey 1 pee | 
Om the 26th May the large one killed and swallowed a partridge 


| ; 6 : ‘his muzzle against the side of his cage until the skin became 
smebed sf the lips, and then by gliding slowly through and through 





Misoon afterwards began to cast his skin. This he did, by first oo 
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the tight drawn folds of his own body, by which means the skin was 
shoved farther and farther back until it was all off, or in fact until he 
had fairly crept owt of it! 

His colors which for some time previous had been very dim and 
dark, now became quite bright and clean, possessing a fine bluish or 
purplish bloom ; and his eye which but a few minutes before, had the 
dull bluish hue, of a sightless orb, now shone keenly and savagely on 
the spectator. 

Before he had cast his skin, and when he was about to swallow 
the partridge he had just killed,—he made several attempts to awallow 
it by commencing both at the tail, and at the middle of the body ;— 
the feathers and the wings, however, offered such impediments that 
he was, each successive time, obliged to relinquish it, nor could he, 
with all his.efforts, swallow it until he commenced ot the head, when 
the wings snd limbs lying in their proper direction no longer offered 
any resistance. 

It was evident that the snake was partially blind from the scales 
of the old skin obstructing its sight, or it would not have attempted 
to swallow its prey in such an “ wa-snake-like” manner. 

This snake could with ease swallow a large fall grown rabbit, and 
therefore the partridge* was a mere trifle,—yet until he began to 


swallow it head foremost, it was impossible for it to pass into his throat; _ 
—from my observations, | should certainly be inclined to agree with 
Mr. Warsaroxt, when he ridicules the idea of a Rattlesnake (crofa-— 


ing horridus) swollowing a large American squirrel tail foremost, as 


related by Audubon. Neverthelss, I should be sorry to say that the 


Rattlesnake could mof possibly have so swallowed it, because I hold 
nothing to be impossible in nature, and we know that many incredi- 
ble things may nevertheless be very true. 

The enake may have been a very large one, and capable of swal- 
lowing a more bulky prey in which case it might be quite possible for 
him to swallow it as described by Audubon, although the instinct _ 
and habits of these reptiles and indeed common sense, would at once 
point out that the head is the easiest place to commence at. 


In the Oriental Annual for the years, 1834 or 1895 is a story of a | 


* Hoa Conetrictor,” having seized upon a boatman: as he lay 
in the bottom of the boat, which was made fast to the shore 
Island in the Suaderbunds. The description evidently | shows ‘that 
the author is unacquainted with the manner in which these enormous 
reptiles seize on their victims. He states that the snake had coiled 


© Perdix picts. + Vide Loupow's Mag. Nat. Tist. 
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itself round the body of the sailor and was just in the act of crushe 
ing him, when the rest of the crew appeared and disabled the mon- 
ster, which was found to be 62 feet in length. oy 
Now, the manner in which the Boa is here stated to dave coiled 
Aimeelf round the body, and to be just in the act of crushing his prey 
is directly contrary to the habits and manners of the reptile, for in- — 
stead of deliberately coiling round its prey and then crushing it, the 
whole is done with the epeed of thought,—the eye cannot follow the — 
rapid movement of the folds in which the victim is enveloped. Glid- — 
ing gradually and as it were almost imperceptibly towards his trem- — 
bling victim, until he finds himself fairly within reach,—with a sud-— 
den dosh he throws himself on his prey, seizing it by the head or leg — 
With his powerful jaws, and at the same instant rapidly winding coil 
on coil round the neck and body. It is in this first movement that — 
the tremendous muscular power of his body is brought into play, and 
the folds which are formed at the very moment of seizure, are coms ; 
‘Preseed with such desperate energy as to render the victim powerless 
in his grasp and the most convulsive efforts are useless, merely shak- 
are, __ ing the dreadful monster without in the least loosening his folds,— ] 
ay, on the contrary, only rendering them still tighter, until life is 
fairly fled. I have ‘tried with my utmost strength to unecoil a Boa of | 
seven feet from a partridge, but without a shadow of success, for he 
. tightened bis folds in spite of my endeavours. 
© Had the “ Boa Constrictor” (the existence ofewhich in India is 
4 > more than doubtful 1), Once succeeded in coiling itself round the sailor 
= —no earthly power could have saved his life. The crew might cut — 
a the. monster to pieces but his fatal grasp would have done its deadly | 
Work, and life would have left the poor sailor, ere the folds of the - 
‘Boa could have been loosed. - ‘| 
_ The velocity with which the Boa darts on his prey, not only over- — 
throws ‘it, but. hurls his own body in advance of his head and thus 
formst he first coil, the rest of his length being rapidly twined at the — 
same time. Hy: 
So conscious is he of his enormous power, that if the prey be 
small, the scaly monster does not deign to coil himself around it. 
Rats, pigeons, young fowls, or any thing of that size, were seized 
with a sudden snatch and simply twisted under the neck of the snake: 
ey. the reptile apparently using only the weight of his body and power 
revi) h j ws to destroy life. | i 
eis he usual method of feeding them, was by opening a small door 
_ -Of the cage and introducing a living bird or béast. On first perceir- 


+ en 



















lips at the thoughts of the banquet, and gradually prepares himself 


for the deadly spring. 
1 introduced a full grown buck rabbit, into the den of the largest 


enake, which there lay coiled up in one corner. 

The rabbit eyed the monster in evident uneasiness, with his ears 
thrown. back, and nose elevated and stamping firmly with his hind 
feet, on the floor. The snake in the mean time was incessantly bran- 
dishing his long forked tongue. and gradually opening out the close 
drawn ¢oils of his body in order to give himgelf room for the deadly 


ne. 

His bead then slowly and almost imperceptibly glided forward 
over the upper coil, towards the rabbit, which intently eyed every 
smovement of his foe.—In an instant and with a suddenness which 
made me start, the snake dashed forward, but to my surprise the rab- 
bit eladed his grasp, by springing over him. ’ 

With a Joud and threatening hiss the Boa sullenly gathered himself 
again into his corner, where he lay still for an instant, with his head 
still pointing towards the rabbit.—Not liking hie position, the poor 
‘buck turned to move away, and that movement decided his fate, for 
with the speed of lightning, both snake and rabbit rolled inja fast 
embrace, with 4 heavy crash against the side of the cage. The Boa 
had seized his victim by afore leg, with one coil round the throat so 
closely drawn that the eyes seemed starting from their sockets; a 
second, coil was thrown around the body, immediately below the 
shoulders, and another round the loins. So instantaneous was the 
_ spring, that not even one cry escaped the rabbit, and though the last 
convulsive motion of the hind legs, was strong enough to shake the 
boa, it lasted but a few minutes and all was over, For some seconds, 
after life had to all appearance fled, the snake still held his firm. posi- 
tion as if to allow no chance of escape, and proceeded first to disen- 
neck ;—with the remaining coil he still held fast. .*. 

For some little time he continued to open and twist his jaws about 
_moat frightfully, to clear his mouth of the rabbit's fur, which done, be 
round with his nose ;—during this time the tongue was e" eron the 
‘move, darting and quivering about in all directions ; bat althoug! 
constantly in contact with the animal's hair, nota vestige of saliva 

a . 
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The fore leg of the rabbit where the snake had seized Lins E 

covered with mucus, but only there. ; 

The monster now with a slow and frightful expanding of the jaa 
took in the rabbit's nose, and then proceeded with gradually increas. 
ing distention of his mouth and the skin of the etal ee 
suck in his prey*. 

The chief difficulty seems to lie, in getting the head cleverly into 
the throat, which done the rest of the body soon follows, and having 
passed the jaws and fairly entered the gullet it may be traced quickly 
gliding down the lengthy brute until it arrives at the etomach. a 

Having thus far succeeded, the next effort is to reduce his dislos 
cated jaws to their proper position, which is done apparently with 
some little trouble, by yawning and shoving them about in all possi+ 
ble shapes, until the end in view is accomplished. He then slowly 
retires to hia retreat and remains quietly scpnicivis shee, pest 
meals. 

If the prey offered be small, I have known them not only to feed 
for two or three successive days, but even more than once on the 
same day. 

“On another occasion I supplied the same snake with a large 
“Goht,” expecting to see the monster puzzled by so ugly a customer 
gs the lizard was reported to be; his claws were tremendous, and as 
his head was nearly as large os that of the enake, I expected him to 
show fight. He had no more chance than the poof rabbit ! 

The Boa lay as usual coiled up in one corner of his cage, and when 
T opened the door to introduce the lizard, the poor animal was sore. 
joiced to escape from me, that without heeding where it went, it ran 
‘and perched itself on the top of the snake. 

The Boa apparently conscious of the sharpness of the “ Goh's" 
claws, remained quite still, but evidently kept his savage eyes ot 
on his imtended victim. 

IeaGaeE nick Rival dacttuk ad heeoneenaemmell 
of the cage, as if he had at last discovered himeclf Leta a in am 
awkward situation. 

The snake widened his folds and prepared to spring, and at 1 
same time the Goh faced him, 20 that I really thought a fight would 

-® The manner of taking in the og At yeaah incapable of a tras 
a ° e% by thoes. whe bare Not witnenied 42, The weake with ies ; 
ee pe cramer £ 
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in a second, both, as in the instance of the rabbit, ny entwined in a 
confused knot before me.—The snake had seized the lizard by the 


prey, that the head was pointed backwards towards the tail, and the 
neck bent double, with o tight coil round it to keep it &o.—T wo 
other coils were on the body and a lust one above the whole to add 
weight to his enormous power. 

Astonished to find the Boa close coiled round his victim a full 
hour after he had seized it, I took # stick to provoke him, thinking 
that he was not inclined to feed,—but I soon perceived the reason for 
his remaining thus inactive. The Gob still lived and moved its legs 
when touched, in spite of the suffocating pressure and weight on its 
uncoil until $4 Aours after he had seized it. Thus allowing him suffi- 
cient instinct to know when his prey is dead, which he assuredly 
does, the Goh must have lived in the horrid embrace of his destroyer 
nearly all that time. 

The rabbit died in less than 10 minutes,—the Goh lived upwards 
of 3 houra !! 

Part of the skin and several ova of the Goh were afterwards voided, 
bot J could find no trace of its long borny claws.—The ova were 
covered with a strong skin, like those of a snake, and were still 

The grain which was in the crop of arccently fed partridge was af- 
terwards voided whole and apparently healthy. 

The long quills of a kite (faleo cheela) were voided in a compact 
bundle, moch better packed together than any from a stationer's 

me 
In a work called the “'Tower menagerie,” is a figure of the Indian 
Boa, supposed to be the Pedda Poda of Dr. Ruseell, and in the short 
account which accompanies it, allusion is made to its lubricating its 
prey“ with the fortid mucus secreted in its stomach.” 13s 

Reference is also made to an account “ given by Mr. Baopearr in 
the second volume of the Zoological Journal from actual observation 
of the specimens now in the Tower, Jn this account it is said that, 
press it into the narrowest possible compass, and then gradually pro- 
pelled it into his separated jaws and dilated throat; and finally pre- 
sents a disgusting pidfure of the snake when his meal was at an end, 

322 
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with loose and apparently dislocated jaws dropping with the supers 
fluous mucus which had been poured forth.” In this account the longe! , 
cherished opinion of lubricating the prey is again set forth, and the = 
mouth of the serpent is said to drop with the “ guperfluows mucun 
which had been powred forth !” ee ie 

This latter expression would lead one to suppose that the mucus 
flowed copiously from the mouth,—which it certainly never doea*, © 

These enokes are kept in a state of artificial warmth and in’a liv ; 
mate far different from that of their native forests, and therefore the — q 
great flow of mucus may perhaps be induced by disease. My snakes! =! 
were in their own proper climate and in perfect health and vigour, 
and yet they never either lubricated their prey, nor did their jaws 
drop with any mueus af al!;—nor did they ever coil round their prey 
again, after having once quitted their hold. I may ‘remark, os 
"have net seen Mr. Baopgarr'’s account in his own words: 

A large cat was once sent to me for my Boa. by some fiieedé ee ) 
maintained that the snake would not kill it, and this proved tobe the 
case,—not from any want of power or inclination on the part of the = 
reptile, but simply because he was not allowed to have fair play, 

Tt is well known to naturalists that these powerful reptiles lie con- 
eealed, in expectation of some animal passing within reach of their 
retreat, and should an unfortunate creature stray near enough,—it is 
from the thicket or jungle grass that the deadly «pring is made upon 
the unsuspecting victim, Bot if a Boa be surprised in open ground) 
instead of springing upon its disturber, it would endeavour to make 
its escape to the jungle, and unless closely pressed or actually noniien a 
would make no attempt to destroy its purswer. Ne 

Thad always been in the habit of introducing the prey into the 
eage by a side door and from a corner of the den, the spring was 
made, almost before the animal introduced was aware of the danger 
in which it stood. Had the cat been thrust in in like manner, she 
would have had no time to prepare. for combat ;—nothing ‘how 
ever, would satisfy my visitors, but turning the snake out of his 
den into an open verandah, in which the cat was eaohe ~~ ‘by one 
leg. aa 

The Boa frightened by the noise and number of people collected, 
endeavoured to make his escape, and for this purpose was passing 
on shemale 7 ring the cat , when to'my surprise she seized the Bos 


= fl tai F 









wl Ih price the prey, the jaws show rather have been dee 
after swallowing it, then dropping with supertinous muces! 
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by the thick part of the tail, with her teeth, shaking him forcibly 
from side to side, whilst her claws were making sad havoc on his 
The Boa. made, no attempt to bite, but as soon ns the cat quitted 
her hold, took refuge in the cage. and coiled himself ap a5 usual. 

Victory, of course, was awarded to the cat as if there had been a 
fight between them. A second, trial brought the same result, and I 
then shut the snake up, 05 he appeared hurt from the eharpness 
of the cat's tecth and claws. The cat was then introduced into 
the cage, and the Boa disturbed and discomfited as he was, 1- 
stantly sprung at and seized her by « leg ; but the cage proving too 
confined for so large an animal as the cat, he could not coil round 
her, and puss finding her legs at liberty again brought her claws to 
play upon the sides of her antagonist, who gave up the struggle and 
coiled himself again in one corner. 

Not wishing to torment him longer in such a ridiculous manner, 
and my visitors being fully satisfied that a Boa had no chance with a 
cat—I opened the cage door and allowed the animal to cecape, which 
she lost no time in doing, for notwithstanding her victory, she evi- 
dently felt ill at ease in the snake's presence. 

Had the cage been large enough to have allowed the Boa to throw 
his coils round the cat when he seized her, the legs of poor puss 
would have been firmly bound to her sides, and all power of biting 
or scratching verpspeedily put an end to. 
of the Boa, which was the instinct shown by the cat in her mode of 
attacking the snake. Had she seized him by the head or throat, the 
tail would instantly have been coiled round her with such force as not 
only would have obliged her to quit her hold, but would, in a very 
short time, have killed her. By seizing on the tail, she showed that 
nature had implanted in her a knowledge of her encmy's mode of 
attack, and she at once put it out of his power to bring his enormous 

The mongoose (Mangusta grisea! a decided enemy and destroyer 
of the deadly Cobra di capello (Naia vulgaris) would be easily crush- 
ed by a Bon because it generally seizes by the throst; (I say gene- 
rally, because it sometimes fnils, but in this case it shakes the snake 
so- violently as to prevent ite biting ;—or it may chance that the 
snake kills it.) Instinct teaches this little animal to. avoid the poi- 
soned fangs of the Cobra, by seizing om the throat, and putting it 
out of the suake’s power to bite; and the cet in like manner seizes 
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its body. Were these animals to reverse their mode of attack, both — 
would infallibly be destroyed; for were the Mongoose to seize @ 


on the tail of the Boa to prevent 


the death-knot being thrown around 


Cobra by the tail, the reptile would turn and bite,—were the cat 


to seize the Boa by the throat the tail would twine round and: saffoe 


a 
= ong 


Thus, throughout nature, has the all-wise and merciful creator bes 


stowed on his most inoffensive creatures, the knowledge necessary to 


Preserve them from their deadliest enemies. - ii 

Nore. When I first procured these snakes they appeared to be half stepified, 
aed the Jugglers from whom [ purchased them, threw the largest one, (84 feet) 
round my neck. For a fortnight or three weeks after this | continued to handhe 


them with impunity ; but one morning 


while in the act of stooping with » pan of 


water in my hand, the large snake sprung at me, striking the pan with wa 


force as to dash it out of my hand. 
turned his head away from me ond he 


By striking his nose against the pan, J 
darted past ;—had he missed the pan, he 


‘would have seized me by the arm and thrown himself round my neck.—A friend 


who was with me, thinking that the snake had seized me, ran into the house for 
a knife to cut the muscles of the back—but fortunately this Waa uDDtccasary 


= : or a 
I fear [ should have been strangled before the folds could have been loosed, | 


“Tfound afterwards that they had been drugged with opium in their water, in 


order to render them quiet and harm 
the effect wore off, and 1 was obliged t 


less, but as I did not pursue this system 
o be cautious In approaching them after- 


wards, as they frequently sprung against the bars of their cage at any person 


passing them, 
Simia, 4th April, 1937. 


Il1—Notice of a skull (fragment) 








of a gigantic, fossil Batrachian. By 


a=} | Dr, T. Canton, | | 
te SEF [From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XIX.*] 
_ This ing fossil remain was discovered. by Col. Cotviw in 


the Nakwa field from whence the chief part of th. Dedipur fousils 
were extracted. Through the care of Mr, J. Pansxr, with whom it 


was deposited, the sandstone in 


state in which itis represented in the accompanying sketches, It is to 
be regretted that a transversal fracture, pointing to a remote period, 
has left the fragment offering very few data for conclusions + to which 
may be added the altered position of several parts, evidences of the 
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very extraordinary a fossil that we make no « logy for outetep- 
tet rules ( wedid in, the case of the Sivatherium), and publisliog it 
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bones having undergone a severe compression, most probably at the 

The general appearance indicates beyond doubt the animal hev- 
ing belonged to the third great class of vertebrata, the reptiles: the 
difference however. in- the formation of the skulls of the Chelonians 
and Saurians renders these two orders quite out of question. The for- 
mation and structure of the teeth, the separation of the lower jaw in 
the middle afford certainly characteristics of the Ophidians ; Mr. 
Purser indeed was led by these very circumstances when he examin- 
ed the fossil in its original state, with only the anterior part of the 


jaws exposed, to suppose them belonging to a serpent*. The clearing 


of the matrix however soon shewed the total difference from several 
skulls of serpents, as represented in the Régne animal, which animals 
however have the two above mentioned characteristics in common 
with the Batrachians. 

With those skulls of recent Batrachians, which I have been able to” 
consult, (represented in Cuvien’s Ossemens fossiles, tome V. 2e. partie, 
Plate XXIV.) the present one disagrees particularly in the formation 
of the intermaxillary bone situated rather over, than between the 
maxillary, the branches of which are immediately united in the middle, 
covered by the arches, extending to both sides, assisted by two slender 
apophyses, which are fixed to the skull between the parietal and the 

The rounded profile of the upper and lower jaw afford in their general 
appearance a characteristic of the Batrachians, in some of which—the 
frogs, the jaw, generally speaking the upper, is provided with minute 
teeth, corresponding in form and distribution with those of the fossil. 

The separation at the symphysis, the wide arch of the lower jaw, 
the excavation of the inner surface, in short-the development of this 
bone, serving for insertion of the tongue and muscles, which solely 
perform the fonction of inspiration, exhibit phenomena usively 
repeated in the recent Batrachians, to which order I am thus induced 
to look upon the extinct owner of the present skull as closely allied. 
furnished by a row of small teeth in the upper jaw, and an ited 

in yi jer 5 (fears ei rt 

Tt was the supposition of its being a serpent's head that led to my placing 

the fossil in the bands of Dr. Caron, whom I knew to have paid particular at~ 

tention to this department of natural history. Colonel Corvin, whee it was 

util half hidden by matrix imagined it to belong to the Lecerfa. Tt was at his 

suggestion that I attempted to clear it and examine ite peculiarities, which be an- 
ticipated would be found of high interest.—Ep. 
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marked with the rays of ossification, united by a very fine sutu 2 to § 
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transverse range of palatial teeth, while the toads (Bufo, Laur.) have 
no teeth whatever (Régne animal: Batrachinns). Mr. Buarvieee in 
his masterly "Analyse d'un systeme général d'erpetologie and d'amphi- _ 
biologie (Nouv, Annales do mus, d’hist, nat. t. [Ve. p. 279). offers _ 
as a diaguostic of his second genus ‘ Rainette,' Hyla. the tree-frog, 
its having palatial and maxillar teeth ; in his third genus, * Grenouille,’ 
Rona, some species partake in this formation, while others are void of _ 
teeth in the lower jaw. , 
Notwithstanding the very minute inquiry instituted by Mr. Pasar, 
no teeth are found immediately situated in the lower jaw and it is 


impostille to decide, whether the teeth imbedded in the matrix along 


the inner margin of the left lower jaw are palatial or belonging to 
either of the two jaws. This however is of less consequence, for if | 
it be at all ullowed to use the teeth as guides, the fossil representative _ 
can but be approximated to either the Hyle or Rane. A comparison 
in the mode of life of either might perhaps carry a step farther: the 
recent tree frogs, confined to trees, feed exclusively upon insects, while — 
the frogs properly so culled, in their mixed aquatic and terrestrial — 
dvants, prey not only upon insects, but also upon other animal matters. — 
Considering the forsil teeth, it appears as nature intended these sharp — 
hooks to fix objects different from the slender bodies of insects, 
By comparing the fossil the length of which is 74 inches, to « skull 
of the common green frog, (Rana esculenta, Lixn.) it appears, that at 
Jeast one fourth is missing or, that the original length of the skull 
must have been about 10 inches. Following up this comparison, we — 
find the skull of the common frog is to the total length of the body 
as one to four, which proportion, applied to the fossil representative, 


ives this, from the muzzle to the extremity of the body, the gigantic 


length of forty inches, a proportion between fossil and recent species, 
which however is met with in the neighbouring family, the salumam- — 
ders, of which the recent members are of small size compared to the 
skeletons, one of which, (the renowned' Homo diluvii testis’ of Scnet- 
cHzeR,) discovered in the schist of Oeningen, measured three feet in 
| Eaplanation of the sheiches, Pl. XXXI. (about 4th linear dimensions.) 
. A. The upper surface. | 7 iL 

~ 1. The parietal bones, about | ofan inch in diameter, stn 
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3. The anterior frontals; their suture is entirely effaced, a case 
not uncommon in aged specimens of recent reptiles. 

4, The intermaxillary bone ; the muzzle having suffered a great 
deal, it is impossible to discover the junction between this and the 
anterior frontals,—Between the arch and the corresponding part of the 
maxillary there is a longitudinal space, filled with matrix, so that the 
intermaxillary appears superincumbent over the upper jaw, while it, 
in the recent frogs, forms the anterior part of the jaw, and is as well 
a8 the latter furnished with teeth. 

5. The apophyses of the intermaxillary, proportionally long and 
slender, support the arches, a distribution observed in the axolote as 
represented by Siar (loc. cit. pl. XXVIL. figs. 24 and 25.) 

6. The. which terminated the anterior part of the cavity 
of the eye, analogous to the apophysis, which in recent frogs proceeds 
from the side of the anterior frontals.—In front of this and nearer 
towards the muzzle we are to search for the situation of the nostrils. 

7. Matrix with projecting indistinct fragmina of bones. 

8. Part of the lower | jaw. ' 


B. A front view 
of the fossil shewing the compression, the position of the teeth, and 
the angle of the lower jaws, pressed up into the cavity of the palate; 
the references as in fig. A. 
C. The lower surface. 

I. The intermaxillary bone. 

2. The upper jaw: in this and the surrounding matrix a number 
of teeth, the largest of which in the middle toward the symphisis. 

3. The lower jaw formed by two wide arches separated at the 
symphisis, the external surface convex, the internal excavated, 

4. Fragments probably of the pterygoid bone. (Vide Cuvigs, loc. 
eit. p. 389.) 


D. Teeth, (nat. size.) 

The teeth are comparatively small, conic and recurved, of tive wa 
formation as those of the serpents, (’shews a lateral section of a tooth.) 

The larger are fixed close to each other and in a single row, while 
two or three rows of small teeth appedr in the left lateral branch of 
the upper jaw. The matrix covering the left side of the palate con- 
tains several fragmina, the original situation of which, whether in 
the palate or in either of the jaws, it would be, as before said, difficult 
to determine, 
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IV.—Some account of the Wars between Burmah and China, together 


with the sournals and roules of three different Embassies sent to Pekin 


by the King of Ava: taken from Burmese documents. By Licitema 


Colonel H. Buanny, Resident in Ava. - — 
[Concluded from p. 451.) ae 






The last embassy sent by the king of Ava to Pekin accompanied s 


Chinese embassy, which arrived at Ava in the month of April, 183%. | 


The principal envoy from China waa distinguished by a great attach. 
ment to strong liquors, with which the Burmese Government liberall 
supplied him, and he was often publicly seen in a state of into: 


The principal envoy of the Burmese deputation was o Tearedo-gyih 
whose family name is Mauxo Wena, and with whom I was well ace 


quainted. Hut on his return from China he canght a jungle fever 
which brought on mental derangement, from the effects of which the 
poor man is not recovered at this date, 1836, The fever was caught 
after the envoy had entered his own country again, for» large tract 


of territory above Ave is considered by the Burmese as particularly , 


unhealthy, 
The following is a translation of such portions of the proceedings of 
this last embassy as [ have yet been able to procure. 


Lelter from the Emperor of China fo the Xing of Ava in 1833. 
Elder brother TAvE-xvox, king of [-i, who, assisted by the Thapyd Mal, 
governs the great kingdoms and countries to ‘the enstward, affectionately addresses 
younger bitter: the sun-descended king, lord of the golden palace, ao piled of 
mints of gold, silver, robles, amber aod noble serpentine, who governs 
ir teed and countries anda multitude of umbrella-wearing chiefs to the Bae 
, Who obtained possession of the throne through the glory of bis an-. 
porechag amicable relations with various kingdoms and countries. In 
brother's also, elder brother himself, his queen, sons, daughters, nobles and. 
with the inhabitants of the country, are in good health; and he de- 


ee eae ane hor, that in brothers empire also, the sun-descended: 
a ghters, nobies, apn x, the Boor le and nad royal slaves 


for a royal letter to pass once inten years, the ten pears 
expired) sem Wier with gifts, four good horses, And various cloths, such os ore 





pe bag igen I dy ay Bow sont Asi lang gt Ra Yexo-ran eighth 

: er sun-deecend agreeably to 

trends ‘and and love re anbalating between the two countries as if Shay ware Were OnE, and 
letter and pg heh nei return and forward 


a 


a royal 
ee oLeo greet by the sundeseended kk royal letter and 
gis arrive at the city of Maing: tak) (Funan), the Trodin. ef Mat, (governor 
Funen,) will appoint officers to convey them safely o ne far as 


Se grea oy (Pett), (Pekta), and the envoys deputed by the sun-descended king with tt the 


ts shall be suitably taken care of and soeertsieaat 
Men, Tanetn- TA’-10'-x8, end YexG-TaHENG-TE’, whom elder brother depatea? 
Teturn soon; nod when the envoys come back, it will be lke having scen mba: 
tenance of younger brother, the lord of the be lien palace. 


Sti he Eiere- 
— Anncer from the King dea ft the letter Fr from the oe ich riceteea tt 
ee a ee onl dinsin the isles Jom. te 1833 a. 


Ss 


"The lord of then Thdadilen elephant, the auker ore many white TEs bari toe 


ss @Wner of mines of gold, silver, rabies, amber and noble serpentine, 


=> * 


a 


deg bas the 
year pets rana ) is in of (als), aced ater Kaveno-100m, King of 


wih 
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tile and designation of Thiri tari bawond ditiyd dipadi powara pondifa bald dham- 
~rdje® firkya, the royal supporter of religion, the wun-deveended Pit lord of 
life aad grent king of righteousness, who governs the great kingdoms nm countrics 
dao wdtnde of ambrelin-wenrlag chiefs to the westward, affectionately addresses 
(his) royal friend Tave-EvON, king of Udi, wiih epee the great kingdoms and 
countries and « multitude of umbrelin- wearing chiefs to the eastward. In accordance 
with the friendship which (his) royal grand-father Mew :DARAOVI'H: (great king 
sr righteonsness,) who founded the golden city of Amarapéra, and king of U'dl's 
L. -father, KuvenG-Lour, affectionntely cultivated for a long period of 
a roval letters with preseats were reciprocally sent auce ja ten years without 
iaterruption. On the Sth day of the waning moon of Tags in the Burmese year 1194, 
(April 12th, 1633,) when royal friend (king of dpa) bad been im possession of 1 
Lai for fourteen years, acd Tave-cvo™ kin of OU'di for 12 years, TsaHtin-Ta‘- 
Lo’-TE’, Yexo-TsnkNG-TEe’, Th0"-L0'-Ts0U Mw, PSA'S-LO"-THO'UM, La‘-TSHENG-TE’ 
and YaN-La-TaHENG-T eg’, havin: arrived with a royal letter and various prescots, 
consisting of three cups of the noble serpentine 5 we cups of the same, carved with 
fio , one gogiet of the same; two jackets of fur lin with yellow silk, four jac 
kets of the sume for lined with 5 colored silk; eight rolla of gold cloth or bro- 
eade ; six rolls of various kinds of velvet; six large rulla of satin, and four borses : 
hey receivedand brought (to Aca) in amuitable manner. On the day oo 
which the New year’s Kado (beg-pardon audience) was held, the royal letter and 
ed in the in front of the throu, bis majesty came out 
I ded by the royal san, younger brothers, kinasmen, aod all the 
nobles ond officers, and had the royal letter submitted aad readout. His majesty 
was pleseed to hear, that the king of ("di himself, bis queen, sons, daughters aod 
Kinsmen are well and happy. Royal friend himself also, his queen, son, daughters 
ani! kinemen are well and bape Agrecably ta the friendship subsisting between 
the two great countries, his Majesty has appointed as bis “vo retura Minx: 
rHa‘-Ta’za’-ovd, of the royal houschold, Ne’-mvo"-TA'EA’, Ne-M To -Te'-GAvKG 
NonaT@a’ sad Netwyo-BOLA-Tae’, and sends them with the following presents : 
two ruby rings for oe friend's own wearing ; two sapphire rings; two blocks of 
noble vad aera weighing forty-cight vies and forty fienls ; four elephants’ teeth 
weighing forty-four vies and sixty ticals; three whole pleces of scarlet broad! cloth, 
three of green ond two of yellow ; ten pieces of fine muslin; tea pieces of long 
cloth, ten pieces of Europe chints, ten pieces of Europe handkerchiefs ; ten 
ol a ; one hundred books of gold leaf, one hundred of silver leaf; three vies of 
fee enndal-wood, three vies of red, three vise of bastard sandal-wood; tem bottles 
rosea; ten bottles of rose water; two Incquered ware boxes 1 high co- 
eal covers, filed and knlabd with pieces of looking gisss; two of the same with 
engraved on the In d work aud gilded ; twoof the same engraved oc- 
cording to the Yura pattera, two of the fame with high stands and engraved in the 
sasne manner, four round lacquered boxes, each capable of containing aif a bosket. 
and engraved according to the Yeon pattern, $0 small round boxes of a quarter of a 
basket measure each ; fifteca peacock’s tails, with four male clephosts and one 
female. 
‘Let these envoys retum soon, and when they come back, it-will be like having 
met and geen royal friend, king of dl. 
Copy af the iavfrucfions gieea by the Afinisfers of Ara fo the Ambanadors appoiated te 
ee proceed fo China fram Ara. 7T 


Mex: THa'-vA na'-ov6, Nee-myd-Ta‘ka’, Ne Mré-Te-GAcxe NonaTl ar and, 2 
Ne-w1ré-ovLa-THo’, who have beeo een by bis majesty embed tit 
: - ih i 
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ceed to China, having received charge © letter and presents, and having 
furnished with boats aod crews complete, namely, the governor of Ba-atd" 
F > boat with a brass pyo-fhal for the king"s letter, n pAaung or accomme 

t with a double roof forthe royal prevents, a war boat for Men; THA’-TA° 
a ag with a plain roof for the other ambassadors, and another phos 
ya] partly plain and partly double for mal gereagssenin ge 2h h ays 

raon 8 propitious day. 4 must travel 1 © proper stages lo 
order, Jo front of wily the boat with the king's letter, theo that 

* This ls a title conferred upon himeelf by the Mag tr wince the date of the 
war with the British Goverament, and the meaning of the Pali words is thus trane- 
Inted by the Burmese: “ Tice [lustriows Lord of Life, who exerciees boundless do- 
minion and powseases eapreme witde the exalted king of righteousness and king 
of kings.""— tis, 1 believe, the (Aird tithe which be has gites bimeclf since his me 
cession to the throve in 1919. 

4a2 
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pe » then Men: THWA’-Ya‘za’-crd's bont, then the boat of the other ambasendor, 
hen the bout of the Chinese envoys, and last the governor of Ha-mé's phaung i 
‘the war and other paddle and row boats. ; ate 


At cach halting-place the shed« and provisions which have been built and collect — 
ed, are to be allotted and distributed by the head men of the place, who will, ng i 
ably to the ordera issued by the ministers, calculate the number of men, and dele 
ver provisions sufficient for each man from one haltiog-place to another, tree 

On arriving at Be-md, the 215 boatmen with the p gs apd other baste must 
be sent bark to Ava, the governor sod officers of Ha-mi supplying the men 
Provisions sefficient for their journey back. Letters reporting the day of 
formntion of the king and ministers, 4 ar 

MEN:THA-Ta‘ta"-GYG, nad some of the officers with him, will have A shed witha =| 
aquare roof built at Be-md, and lodge the royal-letter and presents in the sa e 
For the more enay conveyance of the royal letter the governor of that ploce will come 
etruct a plank To-rauay (a portable pyramidical structure) having three roofs, amd 
Of umbrella ond other ornaments, with adoor on one side with my Fees anil k y, ame , 
varnish and gild the whole. Ia this the royal letter must be placed, the lock fase | 
tened and care taken that oo rnin is admitted and it must be carrie: carefully by men 
whom the town of Ba-mé will formiah. 

The foor male elephants and one female, intended ns presents for the pi | 
China, wiil pveres by land to Ha-md, s0 that they may travel with ense and be fully 
supplied with grass. 

Two hundred men being expeditiously supplied ta proceed from Ba-md, to the 
Chinese boundary, the ambassadors will travel by the usual stages, and haviogig 
sc two men with rods, ee oni isa : és 

your arrival at Maing:fshi vi Mo:myin, ' represent that pou aret 
promote the ad of both Tere y thal fritndsh ) has existed between the 
countries of the kings (here some of the long titles of the two kings are given), 
the time of their ancestors ; and that you have been deputed » 

bassadors with wroyal letter aod presents. That in the eastern empire Yuuw- 
TA'-WAIN the Taoin-fd of Maiag:tshi, aod in the western MENTA'A-Ta‘eas the | 
vernor of Ba-mé are plneed like boundary fags and out-pos “daed tae Viqaired te 
promote the advantage of both countries, cooformably to the qualifications essential 
to governors and generols®. . 7 

onot remain bong at Maing-fahi ; request thet the royal letter and presents and 
the elephants may be convered, eo us to reach Pekin properly ; speak boldly, aed a 
persons who ore well acquainted with what is duc to kings, to religion and to this 
world, and then proceed, a, 

Speak also on the snbject of Afe-ha-weng, and Maka-nué of Xyaia-youn-gyih, in 
the manner you have beea instructed, following the memorandam given you on this | 
point, aod taking care that much discussion may not arise, and that Foo ina; per= 
Oeies ek Pecad Ava of all that may be to be submitted 

‘repare Ged transmit a report to Ara o that ma proper t i 
without any omissions, once from Mo-myla, and once fran Matag-fshi, : 4 

After leaving Maeiag:ishj, and wheo you reach Petia, ohserve and record —— | 
thing carefully aod unreservedly, so a4 to justify the confidence and favor of his 1 
majesty, who has selected you, und speak daily with firmness. a 
- You must note and bring back with you, after making inquiries secretly and as 
certaining, what the emperor of China worships fo order to obtain Neibhan ; what 
he practises and worships in order to obtain advantages in this world ; as well as an 
eccount of his queens, concubines, kinsmen, children, nobles and officers, and of 


* The Burmese have lists of the qualifications required from, or characteristics of 
every public officer and condition of life, Those appertaining to ® gtocral are nine. 
pamely : Ist. Skill ln overcoming the enemy, 2nd. of good ground or post. 
in which to defeat an eneoty, ard, Not deserting his army in adversity, or when de- 
feated. 41h. Sharing good or evil with his army. éth, Possessing great physical 
powers. 6th. Possessing purity of mind. 7th. Well versed in the The.nen.ga-hyua- 
Ros (a work on tactics). Sth. Ability to direet an army without fatiguing of dis 
treseing it. th. Follof activity and courage. 7 | | 
‘The qualifications of an ambasendor mre these eight, Ist. Expert In hearing intel- 

ence. 2nd, Expert in conveying intelligence. ard. Clever in learniag aud ohserv- 

every thing. ath. Clever in repeating the whole of a communication. sth. Ready 

the object aad meaning of a commenication. 6th. Clever in mak« 

Jag § commonication ‘understood. 7th, Clever in bre hrernsatin Po oc ene 
Sever davance ons Sth. Keeping a guard over bis miod, wor 


oF disadvantage 6 
and acts, eo ea to mish 








; 
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their oeipent: dren and ceremonies, with a map aod deseription of China_and 
Tartary. You must express a desire to go and worship the genuine teeth of Guu 
DAMA, nad fn order that You m5 obtain positive information, you must go yourself | 
and see tnd take an aceoont of every thing curious or worthy to be seen and wh. 
hy “Lage also sit Spe for permission to go and see aru! take, no account of caves, 


¥ ogebrer rays keep in rad. the interest of his si ty, and execute bls ser- 
vier boldly "& Papper bn. faleant of his mnt tha when he orpoinicd you, 
that you would mecompl jn which the two countries are concerned, 
nod ia accordance array “sania ae en received from, amd the obligation 


which you owe to his majesty. 
The roral Woondouk Mawa'-MEX- ova’-va'ta’ submitted and sad the above on 


the 2eth June 1639 to the prince of Tealen, anil to the Waa-gyike, Rri'-wos Men:- 
Mra'wan’ meray PaADAIN Meaggih, NGARANE ‘Menzgyih, ad Krovur- 


TsHAUNG Men. 
Route of a Journey from the City of A Ava to the City of Pekin, travelled 
a Mission deputed by the King of Ava to the Emperor of China tm 

+ year 1833, 
















Date. | Names of places. Remarks. 














————SE | 
Lert the city of Aca by water, anil 

at the temporary buildings 
occupied ly the Chinese Ambnasa-) 
ders at the pagoda of Shuc-gyet, | s 














The vaattPor the Chinese 


envoys were made to fol- 


ogth. ....+. |Proceeded to Amarapdra ot which) 
| the Chinese envoys desired to stop low those of the Burmese 
| wday with some of their relatives envoys, 
aud friends residing ia that city,.. 3 
0th, coe oe fae dl at Shpteh-young village ws naker 
= a aoe o fe = a 
awe feet ee eo | 
aad. ame ee | rPAYGMRG, esses eee i. 
ard, fee ee = : of Thin: ge eee fe om | 7 
: ee cee a ot Team boy 0095, eben :*5 & 

Sth. ee lh of Heaga-ms, ee || 9 
oth. re City of Ta- eee a ee iat 
Tth, sees ss (LAD of Khyun-daung,.. 4 | 
Bth. sense af Thi-gyain under ‘the clty| 


| oft yo-dawag, eee ee | 

Village of Thd-gaga anier ditto, .. 

Village of Nyaung-khye-dauk under! | 
esas) 8 


ta de 


it 2h eS 


nuh. 
joth. fs ae 





11th. ee eeee yy : 
& 4 
13th. tian fe | 
= 
. 4a _ 
pak. fe ee ae i Ta 
ees oe ee 5 = i@8 ska 
isth. ftom Be jesse ee eee ny a i - = af . 
i6th. es ee a | S38 + q Mr arr 
7 Mi] i eT 


itth. — - 


a) 


, The Pree. envoy, 


Leth. Zoom | fhe tom 8 < wate ee a 
Tauxtn-ra’-ub-ve", and Lang. Teumnc-TR",, 34 followers, the 4 Burmese covoys 
had 46, and the crews of the boats amounted fo215 mea. All these men Were su 





by the chiefs of the digerest towns aod villages on cor route [rom 
dra to Bo-mé, and the current Cee ety etree age of Then 
aod Bo-md, the fleet addle boots and men sent by the 
und Bo-mb, the, Rest Wee Siete in that portion of our journey. On the 20th. une, 
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—— in charge of the pe rg intended As presents for the emperor of 





ved at Bo-md, with four mals only, and repo that on the jour 
from A they had all got loose at the vilinge of Af , under Naweg-fokny: am 
that on pu ‘and overtaking them on the Nga-rin Aa-khyen ill, in the terri 


ry of Mo-meil, h found one dead. The mission stoppe 23 days, at Ba-wd, prepare in 
es : 


ing for their land journey and collecting borses and porters. The governor made , 
the 


a small pyramidal box with a lock and key and gilded jt all over, for | 


Hing of Aa's letter, On the 1ith August, 1533, the embassy left FE sper es ‘ 
following order; first, 2 men holding gilded rods; then the x containing the 


royal letter; then the boxes containing the royal preseots; then the 





the ambassador’; then s couple of jingenls; then 100 m: teers; and the 
Hormese ambassadors dressed in fall iniform and mounted om elephasts. On both 


sides of the streets, the women poured® out pots of water, and the officers of the 


city escorted the embassy outside, with music and doncine. Sacrifices were. 


made, by order of the Governor, to the gunrdian Nats of the place. Thare were S00 
porters, and 50 bullocks for convering the baggage, and a guard of 100 musquetesr 





and 100 lancers with 2 jingnls, besides 15 men seat by the governor of Ba-imd to ) ; 


return from Yo-mon, with letters from the ambassadors rting progress, (Qut- 
aide of the city the principal Burmese ambassador i i covered sedan chair, 
and the rest of the Burmese and the Chinese envoys mounted horses, 














& a 

Date. Names of places, a | Remarks. F 

a = SS Eee ee ee ee 
ith Aug. |Left Baomd and slept at the ¥ . 


oth sispiiie the Sad beng trey 
2th. seen es | Shey the Pa-da-gyth gates ts 
13th. Pee ee Sept at the village of the Ke- a 
chief of Tein mountain,.......... 

lath, fore oe | [i nt the village of the Aa-dAyen 
: | - | Ma-fheng, ee ee rr a 






i ot having come 
cp with the baggage, = 


G |As for ss this’ place prone i. 
sions were brought for us 
al) from Hamed, a 





lth. ....../Slept at the foot of the Afain- Kies 


moontain, ....seeccees Sie Se Se ee 





N7th. .oe.0. /Slept at the Luoy-leiag-kem or cho-| 
key (Shan Ldoi-leng, red hill or 


mountaig), ....\.. ? |Here the mission was met 
a ol ’ 
a (Semyln (Thenp ‘} aad to which we transferred the charge of the royal letter’ 





P- f Chinese, woder Tiown-ii-toces, which had been sent by the governor’ 
and ofs and all our bagcage. ‘ihe Burmese porters and guard who come with 
us from Bacmé, were paid what was right asd proper amd sent back to thet ctr 
on t eG pg a : i 
18th. s+... (Left the frontier chokey and reach- 

Zane reef (shan a Vegans ] Phis be f the . 
| | Long-teheen-fa) (Shan Meng-cun),| 8 [Chis ie one of the & Shan 
cities, The mission considering that vig the ralny season when the stream 
are full, and difficult to crows, stopped ot this city Sdnye, for the purpose of re- 
erulting the royalelephants properly, = - + egal 
32nd. ne ee ee Left Pi Sea, andl « ae the Ken.' 
daft or fortified chokey on the top . : 
of the Shvi-mwe-lode mountain,..’ .. [Here the mission found Tare 
LO-TE, the Nan-frn officer, having authority over 1,000 men, aod Tsoun-vix having | 
authority over 500 men, who were sent by the governor of Mfd-myin to meet the 
mission, and who, after communicating with the envoys, returned to Md:myia. 
seed... |Slept at the tillage of Man-forn,. . sv). @ ga ' / : a) 
ae Slept at the village of Nam-frag,....' 7 |Here the mission stopped & 
"(Shas Mitel and Burmese Maindi,)’ day to refreah the elt= 








plants. 





“ 
L ay nf 
ai 





5 |Here the ‘stlision : by ; 
day in comiequsage of the 


eee 
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come out in state with troops half a taing in advance of the otha. meet oa 


fear GoTo _ whom be conveyed into the town In c 4, and entert wit 
4 yo Khe wails of Afd:myla are of brick, 1,059 cubits square and 10 enbite high, 
one guewny, each side, There is & governor and the military officer. 
The farmer bas charge of the revenue foe udicial affairs and the latter comands 
the military. There are 3,000 soldiers only 10 guns and mortars. The go- 
verpor's house ia wt the north-west angle of the town, and to the westward there are 
teo granories fas marys of hotding about 2,000 baskets of paddy each. The envoys 
reported their | at Md :myia to the King of Ava. Oo the 4th September, the 

ernor of Md:myis dispatched the Parmese Interpreter, Toint-o7v-DE™, with the 
Chinese Interpreter NGA-SAUE-TILA, under charge of HA -Ta0UN-¥es, Kvi-PU-TA- 
vix ood YAN-14-T80U'X, to proceed to Pekin in nilvance of the mission. The envoys 
and the royal letter anid presents were then pat in eberes of the officer Tat-Ta'-LO-¥B"', 
whe wore o blue button and commanded 1,000 men, the interpreter MAIN-THA, whe 
was 6 Shan, and « Chinese interpreter NGA-PA-NOUE, and 5 other men who Wore & 


white button. The mission stopped nine days at Md.mnyia. 
















Date. Names of places. s Remarks. 
le 
: = . 
7th Sept. ..|Left the city of Mi-myia, and slept 
| wtthe village of Kdw-lan-fsham, ..| & 
Bth, cece ened atthe village of Pd-weng, 
er ag an iron bridge 7 cu- 
bits broad sod 70 long, over the | 
it river, fe ecee esse sneer i 
Sth. nenee ped at the village of Phb-ayert + 
recrossing the Saluern river in) 
m bont, sees ce chee scone ese eet 7 7 
PGth. sesees : at the city of Wen-teheny 


“hinese youg-fehong-fa and ur- 

mete Wee0icccaecaceceeesesces! 6 (Abe governor and military 
commander came out in state and met the mission 4 Teing ia advance of this city 
where we stopped a day. The walle of this city are 1750 cubits aquare aod 6 cubits 
— There are 2 arehed gateways on each face, aod there is a military officer as 










Names of places, 


ard, se eens (Slept at the village of of Lickd, ore 
Mth. s...../Slept at the city of mihs-ehyeta 
{Teheuw.Ainag or Trhow-yuag, a 
about 5 or 6 enhits high, 2.100 enbits’ Jeeta yg rom ‘east to west, and 9,800 cubits from 
north to south. There are 2 gates in the eastern aod western faces, and ome Gaby 
at each of the dther two faces. A governor, « military officer, o Sbyeng-gueng 1 


three other officers have charge of the town, 


ee eae at the city of Neeng-foin-hien, | 7 ee. 
th, . Slept at the of Shyé.tshe, ,. 4 | i 
27th. ...... |Slept nt the city of Lii-thoua-hicn, ”” sal ites pase 

upwards of 2,100 cubits square and 4 or 5 cublts high, with Sens on ef 
the 4 sides. A governor has charge of the town, = 


GoM. wees [avert at the village of L:-yu-dwon, ., “| 6 
T5th. ...... Slept nt the city of An. preety Ba @ {tthe walls or this’ te own ane 
upwards of 4,900 cubits square and 5 of shige + with | ga ayer ger eich fare. There 


is a governor here alan, Seeing but feu, ho ses within without the city, == 
asked the inhabitants the cause, and they told us that the town bad bee ruined by 
fn excessive alt tax. at 
Suth. ..., (ison the city of Ma Pisa c rs 
mon, ) the residence | he 
fa ff hf & a dade ip th nn es me “cy tloments complet Os 
c) rife of @,3 cubits square 6 cubits with battleme ype ripen _ 
pty the eastern nad western fen, there are two ar prep bat genes 
and northe one. At cwn cre are 6 picces cannon capable of 
cope eiuieor kill a ie The ye ore arched and have 


See 
double roofs over them, There is o large lake which exte extends from the south 19 
the west of the town, in which there js an great deal of cultivation, Tro or rec 
eevere shocks of corthquake had been daily felt in this town between the 6th ond 
28th September, 1633, and upwards of 600 brick houses had been thrown down, 
end upwards of SO men killed. We sow portions of the walls of the town anda 
great many houses in ruins, and foond the fahabitants of the country mock aleroved, 

On foquiry we learnt, that at Yu- ‘hon, there is a Taodo-td named YUENG-TaA- 
ae and a Tifd named Lo’- TA’-TENG and there are 6 officers wader them Li-th< 

A ie ? bag ny pve atigad Nvo-té-yeng, Tshein-bi-ii-yd, eee 
feeb a onmed prvgatic ieee he cine ee : 

revtiree age civil ra; Tit governs the mili The Li-té-y 
under the orders of the Tsodn-td, all civil matters he apg TET 





the jerisdiction of the Tsodn-té. The Phan-té-yeng of all the 
ph leper thereia, and Cfishortes pay to the mil red by the 
Trotactd. The The extent of arid azeeiaes and tri The Se" oe ne 
It : See and Losti-lbay@ hs 


The royal en joined the shite at Tunes om the 1th October, and and on the 
oe ndearg day the Burmese envoys waited on the Tsodo-td and com “i 
ene two subjects comprise! in their instructions from Are, The envoys i 
quested ihe o-td to solicit the Emperor to put a to the difference which 
exinte: Tatuain MaHa’-wene and Mawa’.wug the Thia-ri or Shan chiefs of Kypain 
Fous-gyih, (a town § days journey to the Chines the chicks situated on the gree 
Cambodia river and on the frontiers of Chine » the chiefs fat te aks co | 
oth Ara and enti The pane saat aeated the Tsodn-té to make ee 









=X The envoy naw chy. eee the cles Se area ae 
- “Whe Terdartd, sprees a y the oso far, Chinese were » | by 
= t custom, to take charge of the The 
Sa 
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fission now @opdleting of the four envoys and thelr thirty sollewets, besides two 
meo acquainted with the Chinese language, whom the Governor of Ba-md had at- 
tached to the = left Fuaae on the Qist of October 1833, attended by the un- 


dermentioned Ch ated by the Tsodo-té to take charge of the mission. Two 
military officers, “eet peng pa osetia bigs and Twi-th-lb.7é who had a 
blue batten ; and iene yr wtf -lha ye who had « blue button, and 
Teng-té-li-y: who bad a tremapareat hate thon. ; ind © wabotilidiahe b@licexs. Ti- 


“ye, hod o white button, sad Tabs t6 10-7 , Shya-lé-yé, Tecun-lo-76, 
ra Houn-li.yé, Thoun-li.yé, and Han-|}- of whom wore o brass 








Names of places. 








Gth. ....../Slept at the city of Ngan-pyeng-hicn, 
7th. = ..0... Slept at the city of Trheng-forin-hien, 


Sth. .....+.|Slept at the city of Kue-chow, (Koei- 


fF eee ee oe ee ee 





[Slept at An-shue-fa, (Ngan-chan J’) 


| mpang i)... The walls are a 
cubits round und 15 high, with ‘ves on the north face, 9 on the enst, | on 


the south, and Jon the west. The 


gorernors, Lén-té-yéng, Tekn-th-yeng, Lhy. 


and 4 
The Tsoiin-td of Funan has ju 


in all places subject to both Aue-chow and Yunen cities ; bat } 
| affairs, which are superintended by the mil ie 


Ub! 





officers Ti-té and Ti-taik, 





The officers of the Tsodin-td only disburse the pay of the military. The mission 


stopped at this city one day. 
Slept at the city of Lotn-li-hien,.... 


1 . ieshbee 
Ah, ...... Slept at the city of Kue-fein-hies, ,. 


1th, Fee Ee, 
a ath. reese 





lept at the city of Feng-pyeng-Aien, 







16th. fb ff 


4Tth, Pith an 





te. "t 
el Toe ne" 


F » Fie, me, z = be 


a 


ee aE oe 


= . 

“ss 

—— 

=, 

, 

pets 

—~ ~} = 
ox . 










pt at the river's side in the cit | 
Tegeuess, (inewak . by 9 | 





6 











~~ the 4 sides, | 
ia the governor. The 
sion stopped here a day af 
| the porters with the bag- 
gage hod oot come op. 
the walls ore about 3 











‘Sist. 


th. 


beR E 


F 


ad, Sane Slept at the village of 
23rd. tin he Stop at the eity 


anavea far ‘at the chok of Ti-yi-fan, : 
ept ey : 


of Yi 
receired provisions,. Det ee oe ee 


J ert 
i = 


Sth se Left 


Ki 


Talent ak che olee ot Kigay-pecdions 2} 


of Trhi-fghi,....02 se00e ss 


scoseslovept of 
fo enee Slept at the village of Shyeng-yi- 


<< sas [Slept nt the city of Toenp-hyi-hien, 


conwas th pe at the city of Li-kyl~hien, ad 


a ore oe Se city of 
we icheon }) 


Shyeng-fadfu, 


ee ee oe ee 


fe ee ee 


at the city of Yacn-fed-fu, eee | 


Yuda-ted.fi wt 3 o'clock In the! 
afterncos, and a pay down a5) 
ar only as the chokey village o 


the landing place at the| 





a 
= _ 

6 (The walls are 4,900 cubits 
round and 14 hig prt 

9 | gateway on rth 

10 | age Shyen-th-li.yt be 

of ra 

9 |The are 5,600 cubits 
round aod 7 hig Basen 1 

 giteway on each of the 4 
slides. 7 hydeth-1b-ye ie 
the porernor. 

3 |The walls are 7,000 cubits 
round and @ high, with o 
gateway on each of the 

|  Seany anal! villages depos: 
dent on thiscity. It has 
| S governors, Teodn-té-1- 
| ye, Pho-ta-l-y@ and Li- 

a b= ih. A, 
10 |The wralis are 4,900 coblte 
| ronnd aod 6 high, with 2 
gateways on the south 
side nod one only on 

9 | each of the other sides, 

| ‘Taotin-th-li-yt is the go- 

16 | Vernor, 

13 Th 





Pree FF OP Y 
*i eee 


vi. 






Ain-fteheou,) .... ee ay 
round and 10 high, with 2 gateways on cach the enstern and western 
on each of the other two sides. Trin-ti-id- ya, ia | } 








one onl 
th-1b-ye are the governors. The walls of this city are very 


e baggage 













Rees Stent at the village of Leng-yan-y?,.) 6 
|Slept at the city of Yi-tshein-heia, | 9 






1. 2a 
7. 2 


Left the city of Thaon-frheng | 
wered chairs with large horges, ; 
stopped at the village of Dh 
Ee yeny- i, f$¢¢2 Fenn ene Pere. ee ae 
Stopped at the city of Yi or Al-Aien, 


pb at the village of Wi-teng, 














at the city of Kyeng-mcin-choew, 


Pfmes fine hit 22 oe 


on the 


porters not having come up with 
village of Shi-Lhyouk,.. "5 | 











A 


built, and the ditch surrounding them is full of water, og which we saw A 
bonts plying, The Mission was detained here a day, in consequence of the 
wlth not having come up. 


17th, ne oes [Slept ak the Village of Ayeng-yeng-ye, 


i 


e Mission was detaleed Ia 
this villnge 2 days 
scqueoce of a gr 

anow which | 


1, with 2 | ra oO ern, and |only on 
_ Lé-th-1-y4 is the goveroor. The Mission was detained 
t the baggage. 


\The walls are 4,900 cubita 
round aod § high, with one 
gateway on cach of the + 

Tshauk-te-li-yé is 
the governor, 


+ —e - & 
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& | | 
Date. Names of places. a Remarks. 
; SN , =" 
Las walls are 7,000 cubits 
ath June ae Slept of Nan-yen-fi rere 6 ind well 12 hi fh, with 
: Teeng-feng ] gateway oo of the 
ath, Pre Risse ra chnacedgaias 4 ania: Yéog-th-lb- ye 


. | a | end Shynak-th-yéng are 
i the gov eroors. 











” unable to spline vip conscquence 
; of a fall of snow, i FY) seenceee] 
Oth. seeees [Slept at the village of Kyd-sheng, ++) 
oth. 


De gaily Stopped at the eit of Yuj-hien, the 


with the governor, 
lig come a i as 3 |The walls are 4,200 cubits 
SOTG Upper sees anes i} round and @ hich, with one 
on cach side. Los 


-lh-y@ is the governor. 
The are 10,500 cubits 
round and 11 high, with 
2 gateways on the enstern, 
and one only on the 2 
other aides. Tedo-te-1)- 


10th. .... ++ [Slept at the elty of Shan-Acin, ....+- 






Lith. eTTTits i. Ef at the city of Trhan-ké-hien, mm] 


19th, «+--+. [Slept at Sheng-teeng-khyeny, ...... 


gatewa of the 
aides, oak of the 4 
13th. ie Sle at the city Theng-chow,( Tching.’) 

v | | eaney om ee \ of the 4 
Hith, 2.1. [On leaving Theng-chow we found the 


be walls of this city are 
3,500 cubits round and 8 


"of Baad, we d to high, with one. on 
fhe north-west and stopped at the each of the 4 Teeng- 
city of Fotimn-ydn-hien Pr erareo 7 


moe | ety of To it sagt NBS i 
igh. -oss ss [Stopped at the city of Hits. duos +o uae 


F 


Ditto,......|Slept at the city of Zown-hien, Le | 


c= 
= 


ifth. sista Stept ait the city of You-fsé-Aien.,.. on 





Names of places, 







-- [Slept at Motin-Aien,... 







ehh ee eo | 


18th. ....../Stopt at the city of Huaik-kyeng-fia 
ay ee horses and porters,( oai-| 


iF en ae | PPO eee He we 











Ditto, eee | . 2 
d by a de 
3 ; we pa , oT pets of brick. 7 
Ditto... « - | Slept at y of Hd.’ yd-hiew, ..../ 2 |The walls are 17,600 cubits 
. 7 = ’ round and 19 hi h, witht 
| gateway on each of the & 
fa es 4 oe Pee sides, = Shya-ti-yé is the 
hs aetna Eat the city of Shyeng-me governor, ine 
| ce pa Sa weas{ 2 |The walla are 6,300 enbits 









at the city of We-due.fii, ( Owe- | giteway on each of thed 
2) where we joined ogiin thel | Sam" Tai-ta-ln isthe gor 

) Foad which the goveroor of Ba-mdl vernor. sae 

 Mavelled in 1823, ---.......sn0006] 5 [The walle are 7,000 enable 
| round and 13 high, witha 
| =| Kateway on each of thea 








[Passed Wirdegh the city of Tean-tek.| 
| fi, (Tehang-te, ) 7 


Stet hte eee | Pe PY 





————<— 
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[There mistake here. The Mission of 1523-74 reached Than-fe.fu on the 
second da afer en Celgene mea and passed the village of Yi-teus before 
coming bo . 









































be 
‘Date. Names of places. 3 Remarks. 
_ 
—_ eee ee nes eee 
t Jan. Passed the figure of a Nat 70 cubits 
ia. Peigh within 04 roofed building, nnd 
having ao figure of DIPENCARA 


; | Bupom on ite head, jn taingd 
; ject bey ome above, Yideus, die 
Ditto, o.2-ss © TiLAEE 

| eat fron Wekuc fi, ees ick 


anil. _... <. (Passed through the city of Tran-chow, Saas 00 enbits 


ai 
of the 4 
pd-té-ld-yd is the 


pesniectin 
walls 4,900 cubite 
round and 12 ce og 
giiceway on enc e4 
sides, and Yotn-ti-ld-yé 
is the governor. 
The walls are 5,600 cublts 
round and if bigh, — 
1 way on of 
4 ein, and Hd-té-Id- -yé 
is the governor. 
be walls are 4,900 cubits 
round aod @ high, with 1 
gateway on cach, of the 
4 sides, ood Yuéng-ti-ld- 


Ditto,......|Sl 1 : at the T . of Oun-Ié-kyeng, 
pueereeeeeeue 


Li from koun 
gard. seve a [DER at the city of Han-fanshicn,.... 


Paseed through the city of Shyo-hck-| 


Aien, TOPCO PO Pee eT ee ee 


Ditto, .. ee oe |S at the city of Twon-feb, yé is the governor. 
“aie | (Token 7) es a id liste & i, walls are 7,200 cubits 
round nod i2 , with 1b 
Leal: Bp of the 4 
bidn-té-ld-ye is the 


3 ; The wails are 5,000 cubits 
rownd and 12 b Byres 1 
teway on fac the 4 
Sies, and Lyd-t6-lb-yé is 
the governor. 
e walle are 3,500 cubits 
round and 7 high, with | 
gateway on cach of the 4 
sides, and Nyé-td-1d-yé ia 
wep tiga = 


iransel' Eafongs the ott i Seeset- 
hive, 7 


Ditto, wacees I at the city of Pd-shya-Aien, ee] 


Jéth, Pe ere fy | Stop at he hee Ah of Tiaek-rhow, 
| round and 14 with 1 
guteway on of the 4 
nthe governor rod Teng-th-ld-7e 


Ditto,...... [Slept at the city of Lwon-fshoun-hien, 


inti 


STth. cesses at the elty of Tremg-tein-fu, 


4,000 
pee 
round and sk with J 
gy tt 
the 
round 1 
gateway 4 


of Pe eT 6 glee - bits 
eee id und 13 high, with 
ateway Oo of the 
the poveroor, 
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agth Jan, .. Stopt at the city of Timg-chow, to 
154, change horses ond porters, (Ting) 





Ditto,......|Passed the city of Wie-fu-hien, ....| 


Ditto,...... | Slept at the village of Myrng-yi-teny, 
is wesees lept at the village ot Puon-trhett- 


Se oat uni kn aeelee emake unten i2 
BOth. ...... Slept at the “dity ‘of Pauk-t | _ 
where o Thown-fu resides pate A é walle are 7,000 cubits ; 
ie ite round and 12 high, with 3) 
ry on each of the 4 — 
sides, Tobi-hauk-yé is the 
Teotn-ti, and Tah 
, i-yé and Oua-ti-lb-ype are 
Slat. o's oe the governors. 








tat the city of Nrew-thyt-hien to; . 
horses and porters (Ngan ?}| 6 |The wails are 6,600 cubits 








fs the governor. 
Ditto, ,..... | Slept at the village of Peokhé, .. 252 . 
| see | a t = = ! : 
ASP v0.21 RRme PEER enya Tengeteh @ ‘The walls are 3,400 cublie 


rouod and 7 high, with I 
gateway on cach of the 4 
sides, 








| and Lyd-tih-libepe ta 
3 | of Tirne-chow, (Teo- ' ! 
Ditto, +++. vy "el pte nnaal ee » eT 7 ‘The walls are 10,500 cubits 
. feheon andl 18 blghy with 2 
gateways he casters, 
on ench of the other 
5 sles oe ee 
} @ governor. is 
oad. oh ee 7 1 a agit ® with 1 , 
ay on each of the 4 
and n-th-Ld-ye 
ard. sto. oe : wants ie ee ncn bwdoe, ; . 
: (Pebia,)..scavasenaens PSP itt ht 10 : : . 
i a 


"From the city of Mo:myin to Pekin, there is a fortified chokey or post, — 
2 R at every taing or half taing of the road as considered neces- 
: eoee from a distance of 10 days before you reach Pekin to that city; 
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guard of four or five men came out to receive os, when we arrived there, 
and fired five guns. At every large town where we were to stop for tha 
night, a party of Sor 600 armed men came outside of the town to meet 
us, and fired three vollies with 50 or 60 muskets, and in these towns three 
guns were Gred on our arrival at night, and departure in the morning. 
At ench stage we were furnished with horses, boats, porters, &e, at the 
expence of the town, and officera of the government conducted us from 
one stage to another, na far s* their jurisdiction extended. | | 
“ Tneluding the (inner) wall of the palace enclosure, there are three lines 
of trick wall on the enstern, western and northern sides of the city of Pelcin, 
and four on the southern. ‘The line of wall outermost® is 28,000 cubits 
sqnare and 20 high, with four gateways on the enstern and western, six 
on_ the southern, (npparently including the gateways in the southern wall 
of the Tartar city) and twoon the northern side. Iu the middlet line of wall 
there is one gateway on the enstern and western, and four on the southern 
side (apparently one within the other). In the inner wall of the palace 
enclosure, there is one gateway on ench of the four sides, The mid. 
die wall is 10 cubits high, and the wall of the palace enclosure 13 
cubits. There are battlementa on the outermost, and on the inner 
wall of the palace enclosure, but none on the middle line of wall, 
which is covered with yellow tiles. The gateways in the outermost, and 
in the inner wall of the palace enclosure are of brick arched, with 
sheds of three roofs over them ; and thove of the middle wall have sheds 
of plain square roof only over them, ‘There is a tower at the four angles 
ef the outer wall. There is a ditch full of water surrounding the outer — 
wall; another between the outer and middle walls; another between the 
mlidle sue palace enclosure walls; and a fourth inside of the palace en- 


“ The palace of the emperor consists of a brick terrace with posts, over 
which is placed a double roof, the upper part of which is square and 
covered with yellow tiles. 

* The age of the emperor is 52 years, of which he has reigned 17 years. 
He hae seven queens, bot his principal queen ia dead. He hos one son 
eight years old, and another four years old. He has two danghters also — 
by one queen. One daughter fifteen and the other ten yearsofage. He 

ing two you nger brothers by a different mother. 3 

“ The emperor entrnsts the superintendence and direction of public af — 

fairs to the following officers. All affairs relating to the interior (palace) 





are superintended by three men, Shyan-fa-yeng, Trhanfd_geng, 
td.yeng, who reside at the Nwe-we-pa brick building. The business out- 
\ . as phe F > 
© Both the Tartar and Chinese city appear to be here included. 
.) fp This appears to be the external wall of the palace ¢oclowure, 
* 1 7 oe 4 4 





Lie a 
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charge of ambassadors and receives the reports of all Teotn-tor and mil. 
tary and civil officers, and after examination, submits the same to the em. 
peror and issues the mecessary replies. The Noun-pa-ta-yeng snperintends 
pertons employed on public works or service. lah 
The Shyeng-pafd-yeng inquires into and decides on criminal affairs, 
The Kyd-mein_fi-ta has no business ; but the gates of which he had charge 
have been placed under the Li-pota-yeng. The Hu-patd_yeng superin. 
tends the public lands and revenues and the census of the population. 
The Li-pa-td-yeng superintends the ceremony of doing homage ‘to the 
emperor, There is no Yotn or LAwotti (court of justice or council 
chamber of ministers), but each chief examines and issues his orders, and 
then reports to the T'd-yeng of the interior, who submits the same to the 
emperor. The TAt-pa-ta-yeng, who superintend affairs outside, are cal- 
Jed within the palace, whenever the emperor has occasion for them. ‘The 
fullowing is a list of the governors and military officers at n distance from 
the capital. ‘There are ten civil officers. The Tyan-to, the P.ha-talk, 
the Lydn-taung, the Lytn-tiung, the Antoha.tehm, the Pa—teng—titn, the 


Thsuk-taik, the Pha-khueng, the Tsd-thueng, and the Shyengchweng. 


There are ten military officers aleo. The Ti-fd, Tri-taih, Shytntath 
TshanAyan, Yo-kyi, Ta-tem, Shys-pe, Tsheng.toan, Pa-tsoan, 


two Ti-ti, military officers, and subordinate offieera without number. 


The Tiotn-fa and the civil officers and governors take cognizance of 


crimes, thefts, fires, lawsuits and revenue matters, The THs and the 
military officers superintend the military and their affairs. There are 


_ seven kinds of distinction on the top of the head-dress (buttons) cop. 


the figure of a Tiger or of a To (fabulous animal) on the breast and back. 
The musqueteers wear a blue jacket reaching to the waist, with o border 
_ of red two fingers in breadth, and some Chinese letters in whita on the 
“breast and back. The musqueteers and lancemen also wear ‘the figure 
of a Bhi.iu’s head (monster's) or of a tigers head on their headdress. 
_ ‘The feathers of peacocks are not conferred upon officers nccording to 
o their situations, They are given to military officers only, to men Dear 


= 


— 


per, white-coloured, glass, opaque blue-coloured, transparent blue-coloured, 
opaque red, and transparent red-coloured. The civil officers Tetra 
cand Phu-t#ik, and the military officer 71-16 have transparent red but- 
tons, and the subordinate officers of different colours according to their 


— 
Wioik-we. Under one Tooan-ta there are two P,ho-taik, civil officers, and 





different ranks. The Troin-fa and all the civil officers wear a long robe . 


with the figure of a bird worked in gold thread on the breast and back: 
The Ti and some of the military officers wear a long robe with the figure 


of a lion worked in gold thread on the breast and back, and some with 





femperor who may have distinguished themselves in any action and 
ed the emperor. All the civil and military officers of towns sod 


23 | villages come once in three years to Pelin. No presents are allowed to 


be taken from any of the towns and villages, but the emperor gives & 


.. ar le} eam “a | Pet — a 
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Wea did not see any images OF pagodas connected with Bupon, his pre- 
cepts and disciples, sculptured or built, and worshipped by the inhabitants 
ef China, We only caw in every town and village, buildings dedicated to 
Nats, and lorge images of Nats, before which buffalos, bullocks, gonte 
and hogs were killed and sacrificed. The Chinese priests wear trowsers 
and jackets of black, blue or yellow colours, and shave the hair of their 
heads, and wear caps, They eat at night, but have no wife or children. 
: They do not drink spirituous liquors and do not study books, They 
guard the buildings dedicated to Nats, and the figures of Nuts, day and 
night, and after sweeping the floor or ground clean, they burn lights ot 
) “night before the figures of the Note, and remain in attendance ; and 
when the inhabitants of the country kill buffaloes, cows, goats and hogs 
and offer them in sacrifice, the chief of the priests superintends and directs 
the ceremony. | | 
Children learn to read by paying money to nteacher. From Luay-laing 
chokey to Pekin, all the towns and villages on our road presented us with 
money and clothes agreeably to former custom. On our arrival at Petin 
we delivered the royal letter and presents and had andiences of the em- 
peror, and he gave us presents. These particulars, with the days on which 
they occurred and the quantity of presents we received, having been al- 
ready reported, (in separate letters to the king and ministers, of which 
J still hope to procure copies) they are omitted here, and only a deserip- 
tion of the different towns we saw in our journey, and of the eity of Pekia, 
and an account of the military and civil officers and of their dress are 
© We left dea on the 27th June, 183%, reached Pekin, the residence of 
the emperor of Ching on the rd February, 1834. We remained at Pekin 
39 days and left it on the 6th of March, with the letter from the emperor, 
his presents of cloth for the king and queen of Ava, and the letter ad- 
dressed by the ministers of the emperor, to the Lhuollé at dec. We 
returned by the same route aa that by which we went to Pekia, ond 
arrived at Yunan in a certain number of days, and remained there for 
some days, whilst the 7rodn-ta prepared his letter for the EAuot£5 at 
. dea. We then came to Mo-myin, and having written 4 petition for the 
king and a letter for the ministers of Acu, we inserted these documents 
. ei them to the governor of Afd:myin for the purpose of being: . ed 
~ qothe governor of Ba-md, who transmitted them to dos, V 
thut governor also to send a party to meet us at the chokey of Luay-tae 
und excort us in safety agreeably co former custom. From ATzmts 
- Sficer, and the TsG-bushs and chiefs of the eight Shas 0% 
Bu.mé the emperor of China's letter and preseats, | 
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V.—On a new genus of the Plantigrades. By B. H, Honeson, Ea 


An your 520d No., for April 1836, I described, summarily bat care. 
fally, fourteen new animals of this kingdom, including, with | ; 
priorly, described by myself in various numbers of your Journal, and in. 
the Society's Transactions, all the mammals then known to me as 
inhabitants of Nepal*, of which descriptions had not been given by 


others. To General Hagpwicts, ecience is indebted for an account 


of the Ghoral antelope, and of the yellow-necked marten: to Messrs, — 


Vicons and Honsriewp, for an account of hi Nipelet Cat. Bul 7 


mosis when I commnenced the task of  eeteae ees and I W beline 
1 have added essentially to the correctness of the descriptions of those 
three. The Mulsempra or yellow-necked marten (of Boppagat, by 
the way, originally) had always been stated to be oa mustela merely. 
By the examination of its skull I ascertained that it belonged to the 
subgenus Moartes. In like manner, the Nemorkaedine Ghoral had 
been alleged to have suborbital sinuses—a mistake which I corrected. 


This gradual emendation of the record of species is the necessary 


fruit of continuous attention ; a fruit that ripens slowly with the reeur- 
ring sunshine of opportunity ; for, with so. many things to note in 


every animal, it is odds but the specimen or. the observer will be | 
wanting somewhere, if there be no room or inclination for reiteration. 


I speak apologetically for myself, and, on the present occasion, 
Purpose to correct some errors and deficiencies in the deacriptionaiay 
Wo. 52 of your Journal. 

‘Two animals are there described by the names of Gulo Nipalensts, 
and Guile Urva. The latter proves not to be a Guilo, but an osculant 
new form between Herpestes and Gulo, which, I shall now endeavour to 
do justice to, previously amending the statement of the colors af the 
former as follows. 

_ Gulo Nipalensis, nobis. Glutton, above, saturate glossy. brown 
below, with a dorsal line extending from the middle of the head nearly — 


to the hips; transverse band drawn obliquely across the brows tO 


the middle of the cheeks; and the terminal third of the tuil, brilliant — 
orange yellow. Superior end inferior colors strongly contrasted, — 
occupying the lateral as well as inferior aspect of the head, but the 
inferior only of the face, neck and body. Edge merely of the upper 
hip, paled: ioner margin of the ears the same, and both concolorous 
og eo Systematic Catalogue transmitted to the Curator of the 

_ Is contains 98 species and varieties, of which 45 are, I believe, ewe 










’ 


: 
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with the lower surface: a dark small patch behind the gape, on either 
cheek: fore limbs, paled, internally to the wrists, and frequently 
spreading over the digits : hind, only to the oacalcis or less. Four teats 
placed in o parallelogram, in the posteal region of the belly; two of 
them, inguinal, und two ventral. In young animals, and in the winter 
dress of mature ones, the dark superior surface is earthy grey brown, 
and the pale -nferior, a8 well aa the marks above, canescent; the dark 
moustache is aleo wanting. 

| Tribe Poanticnanes. Genus Urve, nobis. 

Character. ‘Teeth a5 in the Genus Herpestes. Stracture and 
aspect precisely mediate between Herpestes and Gulo, subver- 
miform and digito-plantigrade. Snout elongated, sharpened and 
mobile; Hands and feet largish; with the digits connected by 
large creseented membranes. Sole and palm node. Hind feet clad 
half-way from the os calcis. Nails subequal before and behind, Gulo- 

) On either side the anus a round, hollow, smooth-lined 
gland secreting an aqueous fetid humour which the animal squirts 
out posteally with force. No subsidiary glands, nor any unctuous 
fragrant secretion. Teats six, remote and ventral. Stomach purely 
membranous, without neck or fundus. A short blant cecum of equal 
diameter with the great gut. Orbits incomplete™. 

- Habits. Cancrivorous and ranivorous; dwelling in burrows in the 
valleys of the lower and central hilly regions of Nepal. 

‘Type. Galo Urea, of the Journal No. 52 for April 1836. Urva 
cancrivora hodie, nobis, Affinities various, closest with Hferpestes and 
Gulo, connecting Mydans, Mephitis and Ursiferus, on one hand, and 
Herpestes and Viverra on the other, and forming a singular link be- 
tween the odoriferous and fetid genera of the Digitigrade and Planti- 
grade Tribes ; its obvious station being at the end of the one, or at 
the beginning of the other tribe. 

Color, That of the jackal or falvous iron grey, darker and embrown- 
edon the inferior surfuce of the neck and on the chest. Limbs black 
brown. -A white stripe on either side the neck from ear to shoulder. 
half of the tail rufous yellow. Fur of two sorts, very ample and laxly 


on dice shore 





* Some of these marks of our genus, OF pobgenus, are, 1 am awe 
appears to me that we shall only reach the more intimate affinities of the mam- 


mals by carrying into this department of Zoology ® portio® of the precision and 


= 
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set on; the exterior, quadrannulated from the base with hoary or fale 
vous and with black ; the interior, dusky at the base, fulvous upw: 

r sing 


Sirwcture end Sire. Fert. Tuck, a 
Tip of snout to root of tail (dorsal), ....00c000s00000 on, 3 
Length of bead (snout to jut of occiput straight), ...... 
a ORE ons hice be cess. Fess ce.0s. apices tet enkran ke 
Tail and terminal hair, ....-.00 000000 ssceesseue ek 
Snout to fore angle of the eye,.. 0s... eceee ee ee cece 
Thence to base of ear (lobe)... .« oe? choc econ eee ee ee 
Girth of body, bebind shoulder, ......0000ceceeacens 
Mean height, PP RP PP PPP eh PO ee 
Elbow to tip longest finger, .....:00e0c0ceeeseseaees 
True knee to tip longest toe, .......000cnaces cusses 
Top wrist to base finger (superior), ...0.0e0eeee ue cece 
Longest floger, 2. [od cscs ceuyecteav sesvaes! Guewakl's 
te nell (atraight), oc iibcs eae 05-4 cadmeth adpetn ren 
Jut of on calcis to base Reetee.(enegriaets et eee 
SO a ae ea re 
Its nail (straight), , TETETeTiT eee Tere 
Length. of eiteranl LC — . 
Its free exiertion from the head, or depth of the helix,.. : 
Weight of the animal, ...........0054. Pie | eee 


It is impossible to describe the general and particular rhea :: 
conformation of this animal more precisely than by saying that they 
are Guio-herpestine, reference being had to the more  slender-bodied 
‘species of the former genus, such as Orientalis and Nipalensis, In 
Herpestes, the structure is more vermiform, with greater length of 
tail and of neck, (palpably noticeable in the skeletons ;) and the hands 
‘and feet are shorter in proportion to the leg and arm, the o 
‘and metatarei being more compactly knit. In Guo as before limited. 
‘the bulk of the body and length of the neck, agree with those of our 
animal; but the tail is shorter; the anterior limbs heavier and their 7 
talons more decidedly fossorial ; the agreement in these latter respects = 
being closer with Herpeates, and indeed, almost identical in reference : 
to the proportional strength and size of the anterior ond posterior 
extremities, with their digits and talons. The talons, howerer, are, Ae 
in our animal, more fossorial, that is, blunter and stronger, a. 
. 
: 
E 





eRe Lee epee 
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Herpestes. In the general contour of the cranium, and in the number, 

- Position and character of the teeth, Urea agrees with Herpestes, with Z 
the two following marked differences, and approximations of ‘our 
all Lea, viz. ; : the orbits are incomplete, and the ample & “awell of 

tes | inal and transverse cristw, but especi- 
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ally the latter, to jess than half their size ‘n the skull of Herpestes*. 
The. thorax 16 much more capacious in Urva than in Herpestes ; the 
spinous procesees of the cervical vertebra are smaller and more equal ; 
and there are only 21 caudal vertebre ‘nstead of 28, as in Herpestes. 
In both Herpestes and Gulo there are but four mamme: in our animal 
there are six. The snout of our animal is much more elongated and 
mobile than in Gulo: more Fe palpably than in Herpestes. Lastly, 
the anal apparatus of Urea, differs from that of both genera, approxi- 
mating it very closely to the mephitic weasels, to Housrisio's Afydans, 
and to our Ursitarss. 

Too little ia known of the anal and quasi-anal organs of many 
odorous and feetid genera to enable me to speak with much confidence 
on this subject; hut | take the present occ: jon to retract the aseer- 
tion made in your April No. for last year relative to Herpestes. Both 
the Nipalese species of that genus (Herpestes,) have a congeries of 
small glands surrounding the caudal margin of the anus like = ring, 
and secreting a thick masky peculiar substance, which is slowly pro- 
traded in strings lke vermicelli, through numberless minute scatterec 

es, And the lowland species (or Nywla, nobis) has also on either 
side the rectum, two larger and hollow glands, of similar character with 
the others, apparently, but distinguished by a rather thinner secretion 
‘by the hollowness of these glands, and by each being furnished with 
a larger and palpable pore. The peculiarity of our Urea is that it 
haa only the lateral ‘glands; that their secretion is aqueous, horribly 
| fcetid, and projectile to a reat distance by the living animal by means 
‘of the muscular rings which surround the neck of the duct; mot to 
mention that the central cavity +s much larger, and has amore distinct 
‘neck or duct, which points obliquely backwards or outwards, causing 
‘the discharge to be in that direction, I append: to this paper ® note 
by Dr. Camrsett, taken at my request, on the anal apparatus of our 
Urea, upon which type of our proposed new genus, 1 shall add no 
“qore at present save that its manners, eo far as known fo mes agree 
“itch more nearly with those of Gulo than with those of Herpestes.. 
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Eleven and half to twelve inches long from snout to base of tail, 
Tail five and half inches, or six and half with the terminal. hair,. 
Uniform bright brown, darker wong the dorsal line, . Nose, upper. 
tip and forehead, with two inches of the end of the tail, black brown; » 
mere edge of upper lip and whole lower jaw, hoary. A short longi: 
tudinal white stripe, occasionally, on the front.of the neck and some 
vague spots of the same, laterally, the signs, I suspect, of immaturity, 
Feet frequently darker than the body, or dusky brown... .Whiskers. 
dark. Fur close, glossy, and soft; of two sorts, or fine hair.and. 
soft wool: the latter, and the hair basally, of dusky hue; but the, 
hair, externally, bright brown. Head, ears and limbs, more closely. ; 
clad than the body; tail, more laxly, and tapering to a. point, Iky 
may be worth while to add that I have recently procured some-fine~ 
specimens, from the Himdlayan districts, of the Ermine, in the winter 
dress of the species. -ubhty 
Putorius Erminea must, therefore, be added to the catalogue of. 
In Nepal the Putorii (of which I have now ascertained the exis-) 
tence of three species) are exclusively confined to the northern region. 
Are there any species of this subgenus in the plains of India? 
P. 5. With reference to our type of the genus Ursitezwa, the. 
following accidental omission in the description, is material. .* The | 
penis is large, bony and ringed with two or three corkscrew processes, — 
not unlike those of the same member in. Rhinoceros Unicorais.. The 
testes are large, nude, and applied to the buttocks, without any pen= 9 
dency of the scrotum.” ~~ etl 
Tt appears somewhat doubtful whether the molar. teeth of Rafelius 
melivorus be 3 or i. Bat, even if they prove to be the former, there)» 
will still remain such striking differences of conformation and habits.; 
between that animal and our Ursitar as roay well entitle the latter to 
the distinct station I have assigned to it, let the walwe of the distinction, | 
be. geueric or only sub-generic, | chee) xe dap ano 





- oe | 
Urea Concrivora, Hopasow, (male.) March 3rd, 1887. A tn oeees 
The testicles, included in a neat, and very hairy scrotum, are not 

remarkably pendent, but are well braced up to the pubis, The penis 
pomting downwards (to the ground) hangs directly from the pubia as 
in the tiger, it is terminated by a slender depressed bone fths of an 


inch Jong, and of fiths an inch in diameter ; the urethra opening on, 






J 


~ Pens close-up to the point, rendering it impossible 
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organ from its sheath more than {ths of an inch. In copulation the 

- alone of the penis can be introduced, unless in this animal the 
organ is pot bared, but used sheathed. The prepuce, however, is 
hairy to its attachment ; which readers this unlikely, 

The anal orifice is bare and very capacious. On each side of the 
orifice (central and lateral) rather without, than within, the sphincter, 
there is a round opening, large enough to admit the point of m com- 

mon dissecting blowpipe. through which, on pressure of the sides of 
the anus, « whey-colored, fertid fiuid, the consistence of thin gruel 
passes in a jet. The direction of these openings is posterior (towards 
the tail) the fluid not passing into the rectum, but being thrown 
behind the animal. The blowpipe, ere it passed into the cavity com- 
municating with these orifices, had to be directed anteriorly and 
laterally*. On removing the integuments from the perineum, two 
eee white-colared bodies, each the size of a cherry, were found 

im contest with the rectum, one on each side, and inthecentre. The 

wranous attachments of these bodies to the gut being removed, 
eueia? remained a connecting neck about jths of an inch long, (the 
duct from their centres) which opened as described, and through which 
the fluid was discharged, A medial section of these globular bodies 
separated them into two cups, the hollows of which when united were 
large enough to contain the largest marrowfat pea. The cavities of 
their bodies were lined with a very delicate white, emooth, and shining 
membrane, external to which, and surreanding it entirely, was o layer. 
of white glandalar substance,—the secreting organ. The whole was 
enveloped in a thin membranous covering. The two lateral openings 
described were the only ones apparent, on the anal orifice. Immedi- 
ately ander the integuments, and close to the sphincter ani at its 
perineal margin, lay the vesicule seminales, white, of an oval form, 
and.}an inch im length. 1 call these Sodies vesicule seminales as _ 
they were connected closely with the urethra at their opposite sides, 
from that in contact with the rectum. If they are not vesicula semi- 
pales, what are they ? they are not prostates; but they may however 
conrerpond to the glands of Cowrus in the human subject. : 
i aye 
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cL. | 


VI.—ZJnterpretation of the most ancient of the inscriptions on the pillar 
called the ldt of Fanoz Suin, near Delhi, and of the Allahabad, 
Radhia and Mattiak piller, or idt, inscriptions which agree therewith, 

“By Jawes Puiwser, Sec. Ae. Soc., Se. - 


. I now proceed to lay before the Society the results of my application 
of the alphabet, developed by the simple records of Bhilsa, to the cele. 
brated inscription on Fexoz's column, of which facsimiles have been in 
the Society's possession since its very foundation, without Any success. 
ful attempt having been made to decipher them. This is the leas to be 
wondered at when we find that 500 years before, on the re-erection. 
of the pillar, perhaps for the second or third time, by the emperor 
Feroz, the unknown characters were just as much a mystery to the’ 
Jearned as they have proved at a later period —* Round it” says the 
author of the Huftaklim, “have been engraved literal characters 
which the most intelligent of all religions have been unable to explain. 
Report says, this pillar isa monument of renown to the rajas or 
Hindu princes, and that Fenoz Sudu set it up within his hanting 
place: but on this head there are various traditions which it would 
be tedious to relate.” Le? 
Neither Mu#ammen Ami’s the author of the Hafiakiim, nor Fenrsn- 
TEH, in his account of Fenoz's works alludes to the comparatively 
modern inscription on the same pillar recording the victories of 
Vasara Deva king of Sdcambhari (or Simbdar) in the | 2th century, of 
which Sir Wittiam Jonge first, and Mr. Couxsnooxe afterwards, 
_pablished translations in the first and seventh volumes. of the Re- 

searches. This was in quite a modern type of Nagari ; differing about 
as much from the character emploved on the Allahabad pillar to record 
the victories of Cuanpma and SAMUDGA-GUFTA, a8 that type is now 
perceived to vary from the more ancient form originally engraven on 
_ . both of these pillars; no that (placing Cuanona-ovrta, in the third 

or fourth century, midway between Visana, in the Samvat year 1220, 
and the oldest inscription) we might have roughly deduced an anti- 
quity of fourteen or fifteen centurice anterior to Visana's reign for the 
original /dt alphabet, from the gradaal change of form in the alpha- 

_ betical symbols, had we no better foundation for fixing the period of 

_ these monuments. 
» Bat in my preceding notice, I trust that this point has been set at 

_» Festyand that it has been satisfactorily proved that the several pillars of 
| Pe, Allahabad, Mattias und Radhia were erected under the orders of 
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king Devdwameira Prrapast of Ceylon, about three hundred years 
before the Christian era. 

I have there also explained the nature of the document, sad have 
now only to disclose its contents in detail, as far as my hasty scrutiny, 
and my very imperfect acquaintance with the languages of ancient 
India will permit. 

.. The difficulties with which 1 have had to contend are of a very 
different nature from those presented by more modern inscriptions, 
where the sense has to be extracted from a mass of hyperbolical 
eulogy and extravagant exaggeration embodied still in very legible 
and claasical Sanskrit. Here the case is opposite >—the sentiments 
and the phraseology are perfectly simple and straightforward—but 
‘the orthography is sadly vitisted—and the language differs essentially 
from every existing written idiom: it is as it were intermediate 
between the Sanskrit and the Pali ; and a degree of license is therefore 


“requisite in selecting the Sanskrit equivalent of each word, upon which 


‘to base the interpretation—a license dangerous in the use unless 
“restrained within wholesome rules ; for a skilful pandit will easily find 
sa word to answer any purpose if allowed to insert a letter or alter a 
+wowel ad libitom. There are some substitutions authorized by ana- 

logy to the Pali which require no explanation—such asthe preposi- 

tion YC or peti for the Sanskrit fa; dete for Wi ; dhamma for Wa; the 
use of ) 44, and sometimes 4 cAA, for @ kd, &c. ; while others again, 


2 gg 


ot Ralede have for their adoption the only excuse, 


Bea nee cage but it is unnecessary to dwell upan these 


“peculinrities here, as attention has been directed to all that occur in 
the notes appended to the translation. 

On searching the society's portfolio T found the five original ma- 
muscript plates of Captain Hoang, whence the engravings published 


-in the Researches seem to have been copied. Their collation has been 
: of eavential service in detecting a few errors of the vowel marks that 


have crept into the engraving. 1 found also two much larger draw 


_ nga of the first and last inscription of the series, apparently of the | 
actual dimensions.—These | suppose to have been the originals pre- 
therefore of 







sented to Sir Wittram Jonns by Colonel Pours, and ong 


- themselves venerable for their antiquity ! But they are by no 


BO frithful pear eae Hoans's ge gene test we 


Spin a nvr re that is, re apr a an in 
dom fashion. 


ri aless in one ortwo doubtfal points they 
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have rendered good service by supplying « vowel, or an anwrrara requir 
ed for the plural of a verb, omitted through mistake in the smaller copy, 
In contriving a fount of type adapted to this ancient and highly 
elegant form of Ndgurf, I have made but a few insignificant alterations 
which I trust will not be thought mnwarrantable:—The [], C. and (, 
being of smaller size than the other letters in the original :—I have 
elongated them to square with the rest. The vowels also are in the 
original attached to the sides of these letters as 0 - ba, O- ti, -() th? ; 
I have made them [J ©: © to avoid an unseemly gap. The letter ( 
is inflected on the centre with ¢ and d thus C, €i these I have for 
uniformity made € (: it is necessary to notice this, lest consulters 
of the originals should imagine I had been taking liberties with my 
materials. For the compound vowel o also T have been forced to 
content myself with a prolonged stroke (the e and « united) as ac ma, 
in lieu of the more elegant break given in the original to shew 
the two vowel marksas } no. Nothing material however is lost 
through these trifling modifications; while With them the ancient 
alphabet becomes easier to print, and certainly easier to read, than the 
more complicated Ictters of the (so-culled) perfected (Samskrita) al- 
phabet of the brihmans. 
The four inscriptions facing the four cardinal points on the pillar, 
Sppear to be enclosed in frames and to be each complete in itself, 
These four edicts are repeated verbatim on the three other lite, with 
exception of the lower half of the eastern tablet which is wanting in 
all, as is likewise the long inscription round the shaft below the 
On ‘the other hand the Allakabed pillar has five short insulates 
lines at foot* which are not to be found elaewhere. They are curious 


from their allusion three times to the second queen of Davinamrrra ; 


but from the incompleteness of the lines on the right hand the 
Context cannot thoroughly be explained: the three letters at the end 








of the third line look line numerals ebateniaa 
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Jambdeudi-leivd alameva dda petha é (?) 
Kichhi ganiyotdye deviye sendni ava. 
Datiydys deviya titivalamatu evdbiye, 

We might translate the whole of the frst line: @araifvrem wars 
gata: wat: Tae, | By the word of Devinampiya—must be called 
a perfect ascetic or Brahmagé.’ The second line certainly records.a 
gift featurerea ‘of the second queen’—and the alamevaddna, . a wuf- 
ficiency of gifts of some particular kind. KichAi ganiyaid dew tay be 
gupposed to be the name of the Indy, or kichhi may be kinchit, some, 
little. —Sendaf, a general :—1iti for tritiya third, and other insulated 
words can be recognized but without coherence. 

“fe return from this digression -—The general object of Devanam- 
$rvi’s serie’ of edicts is according to my reading, to proclaim his re- 
nunciation of his former faith, and his adoption of the Buddhist persaa- 
sion, to which wholesome change he invites others from every rank in 
society, by a representation of its great excellency. He addresses to 
his disciples, or devotees, (for to I have been obliged to translate 
rajekd, as the Sanskrit cw¥t, though I would have preferred rdjakd, 
ministers, lind the first @ been long—) « number of specific rules for 
their guidance, with penalties of a comparatively mild nature for any 

nission in their performance : but the chief drift of the writing seems 
directed to enhance the merits of the author—the continaal recur- 
rence of esa me kate, ‘ so have 1 done,’—arguing rather a vaunt of his 
own acts, than an inculcation of virtue in others, unless by the force 


of example. 


It is o curious fact that although the intent of the royal convert — 
seems to have been to spread every where the knowledge of his conver- 
sion, and of the virtuous acts to which it had given rise on his part, 
have supposed to be intended for segatam gachhafi, may be thought 
to contain one of Buppma’s pames as Scoarto, (the well-come)—but 
even in this the error in spelling makes the reading doubtful. Jn 


and harmony may be adduced. But in any case Aon if rendered 
Geverally as * god’ keeps him distinct from Buppna * the teacher,’ of 


whose deification no evidence js afforded by the inseription ; for 


neither is there any allusion to images of- him, nor to temples or 
shrines enclosing his relics It is only by the general tenor of the 


dogmas inculeated, that we can Pronounce it to relate to the Buddhist 


‘Teligion. The sacred name constantly employed—the true keystone 


exceeding excellencies, and the incontestable supremacy, of which 
divine ‘attribute the whole of his system seems to have originally 
rested, and by which it may have won its way to the hearts of a peo- 
ple whose inclinations were already imbued with admiration of this 
Quality. in their own ancient system, though it had sitce been mixed 
up with an unseemly amass of inconsistencies and gross idolatries: 
and the pious and reflecting must have been glad to reject them, when 
“So Opportunity was afforded of saving their consciences from the 
~dreadfal alternative of being thought to throw off all religion, if they 
discarded the one in which they were born and bred, Buddhism 
Was at that time only sectarianism ; a dissent from a vast proportio 
of the existing sophistry and metaphysics of the Bréhmanical schools, 
Without an absolute relinguishment of belief in their gods, or of cone 
“formity in their meages, Gnd with adherence still to the milder 
qualities of the religion, to all in short that it contained of dharma, 
—virtue, justice, law. The very term Devdnampiy * beloved of the 
~ Beds," shews the retention of the Hindu pantheon generally ; and this 
‘might be easily confirmed by reference to Mr. Csoma’s note onthe 
birth and life of Sadcra, ae 
Those who have studied the mystics of Buddhism from the lucid 
dissertation of Mr. Honasom in the January and February Nos. of 








~ Last year's Journal, will know that Dnoanma is the second member of 


mafura, matter as the sole entity, invested with intrinsic. activity: and 

- intelligence, the efficient and Tmaiterial. cause of all :—Auddig is 
(derivative from Dharma, is'the‘active and int ligent: force of nature 
ep bat-aff from it and then operating upon-it :—Sangha is the result 
j Operation ; is, en bry * “ * FF ag 
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Buddha with Dharma*.’ Happily in our inscription there is no neces- 
sity to resort to these subtleties of the schools which have rendered's 
plain ‘matter perplexed. ‘The word is here evidently used in its sim- 
ple sense of “ the law, virtue, or religion”—and though its gifts and 
excellencies are vaunted, there is no worship offered to it, no godhead 
claimed for it. 

© ‘The word dhamma is in the document before us generally coupled 
with another word, vedi, in its eeveral cases, diamuaa-vagAi, dhamma- 
voghiyd, &c. according to the Sanskrit grammatical rules of combina- 
tion or samdsa. 

The most obvious interpretation of the word vagAi is found in the: 
Sanskrit efe vriddhi, increase, whence are derived the vernacular words 
berhnd, to increase ; dophtd, increasing ; berhaf, increase, &c., differing 
imperceptibly in pronunciation from the voghi and vedhitd of the 
inscription. The constant recurrence of the same expression would 
fead to the conclusion that the religion of Buppua was then generally 
known by this compound title, as ‘the increase of virtue,” * the 
€xpansion of the law,’ in allusion to the rapid proselytism which it 
sought and obtained. 

- Against this interpretation if it be urged that the dental dA [) is in 
other cases used for the Sanskrit di‘4; a8 in the word dharmma itself; 
jn vadha, murder ; bandha, bound, &c. Such objection may be met by 
instancing other undoubted cases where the cerebral ¢4 is used for the 
Sanskrit = dh as in HOTA, { [| adhakonaydni (for arddha) * half 
ow!” nnd in like manner the dental rtA is generally expressed by the 
‘cerebral ¢4, as atha, athdya for Wa, SST. | hen 

The only other word by which vaghican be rendered is the Sanskrit 
eft vritti, ‘occupation, turning.’ Now we have examples of the 
dental ¢ being represented by the cerebral d in the inscription, espe- 
‘cially when double or combined with p, as du ¢ sedge for septa, (or 
satta, P&li) seven; and in one compartment (the ement of | 
the under inscription round the shaft), the same letter, / df is used 
















which to prefer, were it not for a curious ¢ pression [ rem mbered to 
have met with in the Tibetan ‘translation of the Buddhist volumes, 
ee ee 7 © Journ. As. Soc. Vol. V. page 7, - 
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Of the twelve principal acts in Suixra’s life described in the Gya. 
cherrolpa (5. Lalitavistdra), the tenth is translated by Mr, Csoms 
Konosr, “ He turng the wheel of the law, or publishes his doctrine;" 
how it wag possible that the Sanskrit of this expression might be found 
wi eftifeaned or in the Pili, dhammavatt’ vavethayati, vutti signifys 
ing explication or doctrine, as well as‘ wheel.’ ‘4 

Finding a copy of the Lalita Vistéra in Sanskrit amongst Mr, 
Hopeson's valuable collection of Buddhist works traneferred from the 


College of Fort William to the Asiatic Society's library, I requested 


my pandit Kasana’ca‘wra to look into it for this expression ‘ wheel, 
of the law" adopted by the Tibetan translators; and he was not long 
in extracting an abundance. of examples of its use: thus ia the 299th 
leaf, in the 25th adhydya, TaTwaGata (Suddia) is made to ay 4 
STCrweT aera ie cere aifiewig ct | 
aa we watwe aay ofaatae |) ! 
‘Iwill go to Benares:—having arrived at the city of Kashi, I will ture the 
wheel of the law, which is revolving amongst mankiod, (.c. I will run my 
religious course.") % 
The word dharmachakra is here distinct enough, and not to be 
confounded with our dhammavaghi. The following example from the 
213th leaf, I therefore add les* to strengthen the evidence than us rl 
curious employment of many of the expressions met with in other 
parts of our inscription, particularly in'the eastern tablet. : 
wree | wa qa wires | «= om feata usa Uy aay 
ere aed oeeiaricg fears guy Susie HAG] We WAT 
™ Having bowed the head in reverence :-—Do thou, oh Buacava's, be pleased 


to set about turning the wheel of the law of him that hath firmly embraced 
Tarma’eara. Turn thou the wheel of the law oh Svcata! For the benefit of 
much people, for the delight of much people, for compassion to the world, for 
the urgent reason of the necessities of man,—for the benefit, for the delights 
alike of angels and meno,—perform thou, oh Be acava'n, the sacrifice of the Law 
pour down the plentifal sbower of the law :—lift upon high the great banner. 
of the law :—blow forth the great conch of the law i—«strike loud the great drum 
Of the Law !"* 
‘The multitude of metaphors employed in this example and through- 
out the volume, in connection with dharma, prepares us for the dhamma 
Admatd, dhumma t pekhd, dhamma vadsi of our inscri iption. Still a more 
eas ia ent 
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direct illustration by the actual employment of the term dharma vriddhi 
wis wanting; ond, although on further search the precise expression 
was*not found; the pandit met with many instances of the word 
erbiihe occurring in connection with bodii, which os applied to the 
Buddhist faith was nearly synonymous with dharma ; Bodhi vriddhi, 
the growth of knowledge, or metaphorically the growth of the dodii 
or sacred fig tree—the tree of knowledge, being as applicable to Bud- 
dhism, os dharma vriddhi, the growth of grace. Thus mm the 18lst 
leaf : 

“foorefaasaad tfwefe eaar: | aaa Tete: cu aaifew 
Sarre wane sartt sae weathers wrrare: mitcrere Ty 
ow fra wearer | | 

‘The 5Aikshus (priests) at that time (anid there were) eight goddesses of bodhi 
eriddAi: that is to any >—Sri eriddAi, dayd, areyosi, chit, tdarals, scfyarddial ; 
semag i, chayd® :—these (eight divine personifications) from doing service 
to ‘the great saint, by the practice of asceticism, os well as by the grace of the 
great saint, (the sald priests) have magnified.’ 

This passage is corrupt and consequently obscure, but it teaches 
plainly that dhormavriddAi of our inscription may always be under- 
stood, like bodhivridhi, in the general acceptation of ‘ the Buddhist 
religion,” . 

Proselytiem, turning the wheel, or publishing the doctrines, which-— 
ever is * preferred, was evidently a main object of the Buddhint system, 
~ is pointed at continually in the pillar inscription, .Not content 

injunctions to spread the tenets among the. rich, the poor, the. 
setae and the ascetic ;—bréhmans, the arch-opponents of the 
faithyare also named, under the disguise of the corrupt spelling bdbAana ; i 
even the court and the zendnah (if the term is allowable for a period ans 
terior to the seclusion of the fair sex)—are specifically r 
to the discreet and respectful endeavours of the missionary. —- 
~1 have said that the founder of the faith is not named, Neither i “ar 
the: ordinary title of the priesthood, bhikhy oF Ea to be. cunt, 
ae the wnt is $0 ie Sete Seedy omeee | ELS hin ms 
scent used for priest the wise men, the very learn i im religion. — 


i st 












* Grace, increase, mercy, happiness, gesias, prev 
equality. —Daeyé is written fayd ; ee ee ee momengied 
fast the whole volame is so full of errors of “transcription that it was with diss. 
culty Kastava’ma’wra colt manage to restore the correct reading. 
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The same epithet is found in conjunction with dAiMul in the inte ting 
passage quoted by Mr. Tuawovsg in the preceding article on the 
Pitakatiayon, (eee page 506.) 

But it is possible that this expression has been misunderstood by 
the pandit : mahdmdtd [pW (even if by shortening the a it be read 
mahdmatd, the greatly wise, can only metaphorically be said to become 
tyéptd or * pervading’ all orders of society, in order to conversion? 
while Mr. Hooason's epitome, above alluded to, vives us another 
mode of interpretation perhaps more consonant with the spirit of 
the system. Mahimdtrd (in Pili mahdémdté) is another name for 
Dharma, as Prajnd Paramitd the great mother of Buddka—the uni- 
versal mother, omniscience, illusion, méyd, &c.—and as such may bre 7 
more correctly supposed to pervade than mahdmatd the priests, which 
moreover is always written in Péli, mahdmaif. 

It will be remarked that assemblies are mentioned (nikdydai), and 
peenchings (dhammasardndni), and ordinances of all sorts, but preg is 
no allusion to the vidéra by name, nor to the chuitya, or temple: 
hint of images of Buppma's person, nor of relies preserved in <i 
Monuments. The spreading fig tree and the great dhdfris, perhaps in 
memory of those under which his doctrines were delivered, are the only 
objects-to be held sacred, or te have rites performed at them; and in 
those rites, the meat-offering—the sacrifice of blood, is sntertiboted rr 
the highest sin. 

The edict prohibiting the killing of particular animals ie perhaps 
one of the most curious of the whole.—The particularity with which 

i commences on the birds is ill supported by what followa regarding 
. ls, which are dismissed with a savachatupade * all quadrupeds’—as 
“if the ‘sculptor or scribe had found the engraving of such a list too 
Jong a job to complete.—The two first birds, suke, sirike, the green 
parrot and maina, are the principal pet birds of the Hindus, still 
universally domesticated, and not rivalled by the nightingale of Persian 
introduction. Many of the names in the list are now unknown, abd 
are perhaps irrecoverable, being the vernacular rather than the classical 
eppellations. | have pointed ont such endeavours as have been made 
by the pandits to identify them, in my notes. Others of the names 
in the enumeration of birds not to be eaten, will remind the reader of 
the injunctions of Moses to the Jews on the same subject. The list in 

the tith chapter of Leviticus comprises ‘ the eagle, the ossifrage, 

| ‘the ospray, the vulture and kite: every raven after his kind, the ol, 

<a wk, cuckoo and Aimck ; the little ow, cormorant and great owl : 
, pelican, ‘inl chet eagle; the sfork, heron, lapwing and éaf,’"— 
Cae. marked in italics being found in our list, The verse imme- 
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dintely following the catalogue of birds, ** All fowls that creep upon 
ail four shall be an abomination unto you," presents a curious coin- 
cidence with the expression of our tablet ‘ savechafapade ye pati bAogas 
no ef@,’ which comes after gémakapofe, the tame dove. 

But the edict by no means seems to interdict the use of anisal 
food—probably this would have been too great an innovation. It 
restricts the prohibition to particular days of fast and abstinence, om 
the chief of which, fowls that have been killed are not even to be 
offered for cale—and on these days, beasts of burthen ure to be 
exempted from labour: ‘the ox even shall not be tied up in his stall.’ 

The sheep, goat, and pig seem to have been the staple of animal 


food at the period—they ure expressly mentioned as kept for fattening, 


andare only not to be slaughtered while with young or giving milk : 
but merit is ascribed to the abstaining from animal food altogether. 

Rarxa Pauea tells me no similar rules are to be found in the Pali 
works of Ceylon, nor are the particular days set apart for fasting or 
upavdsun in the inscription, exactly in accordance with modern Bud- 
dhistic practice which observes only the gthomi and posaradassami, or 
Sth and 15th of each half lunation, (that is, nearly every 7th day.) All 
the days inserted are however of great weight in the Hindu calendar 
of festivals, and the sectarians may not yet have relinquished them. 
Thus the two lunar days mentioned in the south tablet, tishya (or 
pushya) and punarvasy, though now disregarded, are known from the 
Lalitu Fistdra to have been strictly attended to by the early priests. 
In the 14th leaf we have the following example. 


‘The priests perceiving the people of the cities of Bodhisatwa to be sleeping, 
and knowing too that the middle of the night had arrived, and knowing that the 
‘moon had enfered info the mansion of Puskya ; knowing that this was time 
of night to depart (for some religious observance), called their disciples” 


In one respect the mention of these days is of high interest, as proving 


three centuries before our cra, and not the: nodern invention : 





576 Interpretation of the inscription (Jeur, 


nothing yet to fear. Nevertheless (if I have read the pateage aright) 


opposition was contemplated as conversion should proceed, and the — 


weapons prescribed to meet it are * the foolishness of preaching,” 
and a stedfast adherence to ordinances, Meantime the example of 
royal benevolence was exercised in a way to conciliate the Nencpdsen- 
dav, the Gentiles of every persuasion, by the planting of trees along 
the roadsides, by the digging of wells, by the establishment of bazars 
and serais, at convenient distances. Where are they all? On what road 
are we now to search for these venerable relics, these banyan trees and 
mangoes, which, with the aid of Professor Canpouty's theory", would 
enable us to confirm the assumed date of our monuments? The lat 
of Fexoz is the only one which alludes to this circumstance, and we 
know not whence that was taken to be set Up in its present situation 
by the emperor Feroz in the 14th century—whether it had stood 
there from the first ? or whether it was re-erected when it received the 
inscription recording the victories of Visas DEVA in the Samvat year 
1220 or A. D. 1163 ?—This cannot be determined without a carefal 
re-examination of the ruinous building surrounding the pillar, which 
T hope some of my antiquarian friends will undertake. The chambers 
described by Captain Hone as a menageri¢ and aviary may have been 
so adapted from their original purpose as cells for the monastic 
priesthood—a point which the style of their architecture may settle, 
The neighbourhood should also be examined for traces of a wihiird, a 
holy tree, a road, and boulees or large pokka wells:—the texture of 
the stone also should be noticed, that the quarry whence it was 
brought may be discovered, for now that we know so moch of its 
history we feel a vivid curiosity to pry into the further secrets of this 
interesting silastambha, even to the difficulties and probably cost of its 
transport, which, judging from the inability of the present Government 
to afford the expense even of setting the Allahabad plilar upright on 


its pedestal, must have fallen heavily on the coffers of the Ceylon 


monarch ! 

Bat I must now close these desultory remarks, in the hope of here- 
after rendering them more worthy of the object by future study and re- 
search ; and proceed to lay before the Society, first a correct version of 
the inscription in its own character, and then in Roman letters which I 
have preferred to Nigari, because the Pdi language has been, already 
made familiar to that type by MM. Bournoup aud Lassen, as well as 


* 








_ by Mr. Twnxovun’s great edition of the Mahdvanse, now just issued 


tlom of his Essay on the Longevity of Plants, J. A, S. vol im 
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1837.) on the Columns of Delhi, Allahabad, Betiah, &c. 877 
I.—J scription on the North compariment. 
LESL CL Obed JELSHE dedi 
28h HAOALB -L DBE STA 
si-bA GUA be LC CPL WALA HAL DBFBAL 
4HAL LVIS HAL dAddL HAL db 
SHALLALL bd di ¥¥ HIdOL 
6D'ULT D'BFEKd Ads SEA SodAdS 
Tddbd B Ltdd Adhd 88d HIS DL’ A 
BALC OSAd Had bv Add PLLAd LesHa 
ONEMKE ALSO LS ve DBLbvL DBL DL 
lO DBLdIhL DBLNAK PSL OL bbod Ve 
és HE DBOD FL dDYA HOdLE OFTLL 
12S C51 ddddd dislb¥ Osdel ebe 
1S dAL Pd UTSNdId SSDBHLALTC H OL 
14 S4LL Hilba BOLL +LLitCl DAL 
5S HOD -b'D'B VOUT OA VS HL UC LEA du’ 
OKLA LAKK Ld sald LEAK Abt CHAK 
MSSLCL Chedes HE FLLBS PIA LB 
184 L14C RIGL GUE UR 2B CUE Aid SHS 
19 (Ek BLCSIdT DG LS dT Pde {1 Sele 


0 HOLSAYLLY HOd?d LO ee pases 


a) LJLLSlt Bladddd’ h Ded Jo39L 2h 8 
penal or 









i= 


- 
4 
42 


a0 Ge kfh 2b 88 Twhth.. aga 


) : | off after theg® first letters of the 19th line 
The Allahabad version ix cat off after | Best letters of the 15th Ene. 
eae Us: The Mafhia and lite contsin it entire, adding 
only iff at the conclusion, and after Sache Seckaye in the 12th lise. ] 








678 Restoration af the oldest ingeriplion (J coy, | 
Il.—Jnscription on the West compartment. 


1 PSL OL Lede Vd.nt de dared 
PHAM ALE 2h DES OST OX VETS 
F Old bLdAdb dd ELOHLA Ade ai 
fers HALALB+E FAVEF HOH’ : 
S+ULUSALs ELMEL LEA Ada es 
SHLAGLSd ATLL eTil stark DBbadd | 
1 $8 Sar AELELULE FibbAd GlA'd 
SHIDLSA VEFbULA Ld VAS: UL OY 
9b ei ludasu ky bd f LS D6 Suk LI8vEt 
dl AHIDLAS HOLLE ELALBEL foer 
WHOA SLADK dukBLE dVETECS 
ILS BSYVEF+C EL*LadAdTL LLDAHAA 
13 HLOds A’ HSBLFELUSALSE PALE VELL 
M4 HdGide 2d HAUALET -SAdLboaber 
IS SLuddtfddd > edb hd HO>ACIBHSA 
WO DINOL TOL AAP FLUAS DL KL S4GL8 
wm DAeL CAFSFL LPULe RK eS kLL 
18 [hr ASLEULA SL A GX + LUSa Stah 
19 SUB Ld LUDdb Fuh GUA HDL K E-LAd 
204¢h SSD DBddl Abb Fld SEAL 
[The second part of the Allahabad Inscription begins to be legible at the 12th 


Tater of the 14th line. The whole is to be found on the Radhia pillar, (vol. IV. 
PLVIL) The termination at Mathia differs (vol. ITI. Pi. XXIX.) in having 


— oe * > 





~ Tnisertied aftr the 3rd letter of the 20th line the words Hobo lsh’ 
‘he eto her given 
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111.—Jnseription on the Seuth compartment. 


LBSL CL ChedTe GSH de dared 
@HdALY rOLEAL HS OLL+CL dL 
Sit OLF HL dt+St Ud 1284 AIC 
SEAL WOF+UNE be HLOT8S S2dLF 
5 AN YUCE ALTERS $6 CALF U LAS 9 
6 dv PF LELE LUA VATA AB+DA 
TbbdAUPLUCAN EDA Ld T PLA HEFLL 
sprfd atid Ad id CL8Lé WSDL CAT 
9 batl HAST SH+te ESL AAES 
IOEPVASL SSHLOLS SC4L6 EF LA él 
1 ZRLER LYOASL Kedah KG pled 
whl ssolL deed’ ULed LUCLAL Dédd 
13 HLTAO'BSHS OL ECSTASL DALLES SEAL 
chet’ tecHAd SLwliLt eeLFsL 
ItALLL HOMLAL Tseds U'LeGL Add 
16 LLSHL Kad Arsdgry P46 ALELVIASL 
Het Det Ata DS OMT LILA ELVIASD 
KGL VLopd ddd dAsourd # KLE 
to SAL T+ CSL Lae Swkdd HAGALB DAL 
oo wASEL ULewk UDLEILECE 
| a See ee 


Che word Ajalindnl at the end of the 7th line ness’ aineaey #* | 
Psy in the Ferox lit, It ts supplied from the Redhia and Mathis yillars. 
oie chakad version Is acenéd rove the Ord letter of Che 68 “See The other 
lite have i} after ||), twice in the 1éth Line.) 






580 Restoration of the oldest inscription [Joer, ' 
IV.— Inscription on the East compartment, 
MRSLLL Chedve Lowe ood 
46h HddAlL8 DBVESTOS Jee 
SUATL MAHUEC AcA-D'Bee ELS 
#US Sth LASIK UC3TY HO «4° 
bt Ad Lb UA Sa ld, Ués"Hl+Op 
6F8'Fl[41° HSESK AOal sey ves 
ThSL Ld LCST ahd Go rE Y LEX 
SSSDLLEL PdL°HAL bd LAST | 
9ABSIBA deddidh HA GALY 
10> LD8IG STO se 
WrélL bh Ohh VE LS WG ] HAA 
HAY VEL bad: bb +061 
9D SeL S20 Lael Hi dOL DYuaeE | 
MS2O DA BELOL Ched JE La He. Dy 
LO HATA d HAy boséb VEL+OEL 
| 





IG HIYOL DBSel S30 Lde1 H1 J GL 

ID BSeb 86 AFiMEL HLLC UES 

Wid EL HL OLDS eLa[cy tlt 

19 HA (YLE Dye FEF DA PSL-OL LOOSE GS 
HL PABLO DBOSLILE SSyLy DY1AOL = 
A HLAOS PAEL HA HLECLEMA He LB bh 
E [The Mfathia and Redhia inscriptions terminate with the tenth line, The 


“ee th Inscription and the following running round the Column are 
od = 0 th  Dethi = ee nit.J 
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Translation of the Inscription of the North compartment. 

Thus spake king Devinamrtya Prrapast:—In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment, I have caused this religious edict to be 
published in writing. I acknowledge and confess the faults that have 
been cherished in. my heart.. From the love of virtue, by the side of 
which all other things are as sins—from ghe strict scrutiny of sin, 
—and froma fervent desire to be told of sin :—by the fear of sin and 
by very enormity of sin :—by these may my eyes be strengthened and- 
confirmed (in rectitude). 
Lina Transcript of the Inscription on the North compartment. 
1 Devdnampiya piyadan Ldja evam dha, Saddo risatirasa 
2 abhultenameé, tyam Dhagmalipt tihdpird 1. 
3 Hidatapdlit? dusampdfipddaye 2. Apnate agdyd diommaldmatdyd 
: agdya palikhdyd, agdys susisdys, agtna bhayend, 






preceding Journal, page 469. 

4. ‘The whole of the northern tablet, although composed of words individually 
easy of translation, prescots more difficulties in a way of a satisfactory interpre- 
tation than any of the others. This first sentence particularly was unintelligible 
to Ratva Pata, who for Dusampati would have substituted Daradela, * the ten 
(elephant) powered’ a name of Buddha. The pondit's reading seems more to the 
purpose, PEuifea (or searer still to the text) WEIe: Visa Sry gira. 
1 declare or confess the sins cherished in my hearty’ ST{@ bging the prune 

_orreguar form as opposed to the common form of the ver accarding ta the 
rules obtaining in the Pali, as in the Sanskrit, language. ) 

5. The sense’Of this passage, although at first sight obvious eaaugh, recedes 
as the construction is grammatically examined. I originally supposed that 
Amnata was meant for Ananfa, the anuswara being placed by accident on the 
left, and had adopted the nearest literal approach to the teat in Sanskrit for the 
translation :—SU TGS WNT qurg atteg STs WET Vet 






screrance,” bat this is hardly #® aa eae as * intewen desire of ristue," or 
in a bad, as ‘dominion of the sensual passions 
ar 


are werifena 


; ! n is time ' - a to ; be applic ie d ia . 
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The sight of religion and the love of religion of their own. accord — 
increase and will ever increase: and my people whether of the.laity, rf 
(grikist) or of the priesthood (aecetics/—all mortal beings, are knitito- 
gether thereby, and prescribe to themselves the same path: andabowe 

‘all having obtained the mastery over their passions, they becomesu- 
premely wise, For this igindeed true wisdom: it is upheld and bound . 
by (it consists in) religion—by religion which cherishes, religion 
which teaches pious acts, religion that bestows (the only true) pleasure. | 
Thos spake king Devéxamprra Prrapast :-—In religion. is. the 
chief excellence :—but religion -consists in good works :—in. the 





Diqmma peichd, dhamme kdmatd cha rouge ture cadhitd widhisati cha ei 
pulisdpi cha me whasd che gevoyd cha maritimdcha anuvidhivanti 5, 
srmpalipddayanti cha : alanchepelan semddipayitace Aemera anfo 

mokdmdtdpi G eschi vidhi yd, iyam dhoemmene Piiind dhammina mdhdne 

To dhammine subhiyand dhammena giviti 7. Devduampiya piyadasi Léja ~~ 

I hevam did. Dhamme sédhu, kiyemcha dhammiti ; opdiinatai 8 bahukipdne 9 ; 


6 
r 
a 
9 





4, ‘This sentence is equally simple in appearance, though ambiguous in mean- 
5. Two readings here offer, both nearly similar in meaning—S4W WiTse 
creerg Tere waary— wy people, fea, the demoniy the godsp und those 
of a middle atate:'—or SIWeTS facee wirw, (my people) * both family folk, 
‘ascetics, ond mortals (ia general)," wafray* Safa vats a, are waited toge- ‘ . 
ther (like the threads in a cloth) and follow together in one path, (or consent 
together :) for pddayanti read padayanti. ; | 
_ 6, Either THIPYITH, ‘having obtained devout meditation," or (which is nearer | 
tow FW tee from the prefizing of pra, becomes yap, or is changed to & it seems | 
preserved in the Pili peyifere, quasi payifid. THSTHI AETHAT WHY, mahd- 
sate, supremely wise, may be made nearer to the text, where the third dis long, 
by reading WETATS Wy; maldmdsri, being the holiest act of brd mani 1 
_ Teterence, accompanied by the closing of every corporeal orifice, | 
ff. This passage ls somewhat obscure—but itis tolerably made out by atteution af 
_ to the cases of the pronouns and the four times repeated DAarma in the third 
cous: thes SWEWESST Xe waieaiferar Waly fefirry wale qermaT we 
_ Mferatirom the root YW, to knit or string together. The text gives the Hiveral 
_ Sranalation according to this reading: but the aspirated d and the separation of 
_9® would favor, the reading wef fafa St Wei, ac. + this is the true path, or 
) Mele’ Ge. Tn either case there are errors in the genders of the pronouns. 
= 


~~ ae 





1897.) on the Cohimnsof Delhi, Allahabad, Betiah, dc. 5a3 


non-omission of many ucts: mercy und charity, purity and chastity ;— 
(these are) to me the anocintment of consecration. Towards the poor 
and the afflicted, towards bipeds and quadrupeds. towards the fowls of 
the air-and ‘things that move in the waters, manifold have been the 
benevolent acta performed by me. Out of consideration for things 
‘aanimate even many other excellent things have been done by me. 
To this purpose is the present edict promulgated ; let all pay attention 
to itr (or take cognizance thereof.) and let it endure for ages to 
come: and he who acts in conformity thereto, the same shall attain 
eternal happiness, (or shall be united with Suaato.) 

12 dayddane, sachs sochaye ; chakhoddne pime 10; babe vidhe dine, Dupeda 
13... chafupadese, pakhi-vdlichalem, cicidhame anugahe kate 114 opdna 





M4 dékhindye apndnipicha me bakini keydudni hatdai 12% étdye me 
16 thitthdcha hotw#iti 13, Ye cha hevam sampatapajisati seankatam kechhattti 14, | 





8: \Apesinavei (in other lhts with adouble 4), is the Sanskrit <ureae, 

_* pot certainly omitting,"—alluding either to the words fragt, or the noo-omission 
of deeds just mentioned, or to what follows. ; 

“g. By Hiydue, both my Pali und my brihmanical advisers jasist upon ahder- 

standing balpdne @wgre, happiness; Sahw dalyde in the seventh case (nimifat 

saptami) * for much happiness.'—Bat I prefer the more simple fargrf@ sctx—io 
“the neuter like the preceding kyon : the Sanskrit kriyd ia however feminine. 

qo. <arqra warktre Geera few; TIA moy also be read, of the same 


siguification—purity from passion or vice, Chakhurdén is explained in Wrts0n's ~ 
Dictionary as ‘the ceremony of anointing the eyes of the image at the time of : 
consecration'—bat it is olso allegorically used for any instruction, or opening 
of the eyes derived from a spiritual teacher. ae: 3 5 

‘Ji. A very easy sentence; wshrweta fevesq ey afearfcsty 
fefaye WATT Wa—the construction inas that of the Latin ablative absolate, 
+ many kindnesses being done of me; towards the poor,’ BS wre ein 
“19, ‘This in also equally clears war <ifweres wate shrew war 
wswrerta weifa—aprine may bere allude to vegetable life, or to that which 















j-pada or ordinary form— bet 





"wut ‘ft let it (te ordinance) be enutin 


584 faterpreiation Of the inscriptions (Jinx, 


Thus spake king Devinametys Prrapast ‘— Whatever appeareth to 
me to be virtuous and good, that is 80 held to be good and Virtuous by 


me, and not the less if it have evil tendency, is it accounted for evil by — 


me or is it named among the asinave (the nine offences ?). Eyes are 
given (to man) to distinguish between the two qualities (between 
right and Wrong) : according to the capacity of the eyes so may they 
behold. The following are accounted among the nine minor trans- 


Eressions :-—mischief, hard-heartedness, anger, pride, envy. These 


evil deeds of nine kinds shall on no account be mentioned. They 
should be regarded as opposite (or prohibited). Let thia (ordinance) 
be impressed on my heart. let it be cherished with all my soul, 










Devdaam piya Piya dasi Ddja heoam did, Aoydnammens dekhat; iyum me 

16 hayduehateti. Naming pépem dakhati, iyam me Pépekuteti - hak a 

19 wddti 16, Dupatavekha chukhe esa henam chukho sa dekhiye 17. mdni 

20 ainava germinindma (ti) 1B; athy chandiye mithtriye kidhd mdne ityd : 

21 kare name cada hm Ig mdpalibhasryisonti - apn bddha dehhiye 20 yam oe” 

at hidatihdye iyam mana me paliti detye (et) 21. “J 
15, By the pandit Warway Senta ce # seh BATA literally ‘(what- 





ever) may direct or tend to the happiness of me—thia for my happiness ia done.” 


Again TPH (by iteration for) WHUTY Quah Te Hoge (whatever) 
May exhibit the sinlessness of me—this for my sinlessures is done, (mé-apdge.) In 
the tranalation I have supposed iyam to be ayem, in the neuter, and have taken 
@ekAati, on allied 9 the vernacular dekdma, which in Sanskrit changes in 
this tense to drishpate or CFA is Sern, | 
16. C8 T Witte eae fa—or this is called Asineva—a word of unknown 
Meaning. The Pandits would read adinaea, transgressions—but the word is repeat. 
ed more than once with the same spelling, and must therefore be retained, ee 
* 1%. ‘An obscure Passage, chakAo (written chutho) being nfuter does not agree 


with ena m-—overruling this as an error, we may make, i hs 


1a The aw doesmot exist on the Feroz Mitthough it is retained on the others. 
~ aveene pastinl ta the former waknown teres—which seems here to mean the 
ning aaa or petty offences, Tarte (are) ‘ included smongety of called 1! 


which ‘nre as follows :—&T¢ AIST Crm we wre Ea Ly Brat Be igvoranck, | 


deceit, envy, insbriety, lust, hypocrisy, hate, covatousness, ind avarice, These 
several vices SSO St chal oct eves be named. - ; tah 
: cr. 








‘atin and for dd¢Aa reading éa¢ha, opposition—bie deme eT TT a ee 
A. kaa gfe wrap, cd wafer WiPSATHTGEH, + This in established in 
ay heart—th: ia cherished in my mind," rr 


‘ 2 
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‘Translation of the Wert inscription. 


‘Thus spake king Prrapasi, beloved of the gods. In the twenty- 
‘seventh year of my anointment, I have caused to be promul- 
gated the following religious edict. My devotees, in very many 
“hundred thousand souls, having (now) attained unto knowledge ; 
T have ordamed {the following) fines and punishments for their 
transgressions. Wherever devotees shall abide around, (or cireum- 
“ambulate) the holy fig-tree for the performance of pious duties, the 
“benefit and pleasure ofthe country and its inhabitants shall be 
(in making) offerings : and apoordling to their generosity or otherwise 


Transcript of the Inscription on the West compartment. — 


l Devinampiya piyodari Ldja hevam dha. Soggarteati vasa a 
2. abhisitenama iyam dhagmalipi likkdpitd.  Lajokdme | 
3 bohuin pdng sata sahouere junasi dyotd 2, teem ye abhikdrera 

4 dandguva atepatiya me hate 3. Kinti rajekd aventhe abhitd 4 

5 kammdni pavataye vu (0) 5: janasajanapadaed hitasukham upadaheru (ti) 


1. yet F ranjakime my devotecs or disciples ; from mq to have the offec- 
Hons engeged by any object :— Hud the 4 been long the preferable reading would 
have been rdjatd, assemblies of of princes or ralers, quasi courtiors or ruleas) | 

2. aedafe TaTay ay SIGHT is the pandits reading, making rapane — 
in the vocative—‘ ch devotees who are come in many sould, in hundreds of 
thousands of people :" “bat inthis reading janes which ts found like ial the 
texts must be placed in the 7th case plural, jondew. “91a as 
éyafeg (Pili janeri dyatd) * enmaeniyeapriteiare iy ses 
able ; Hedy 2 saath In Pili janasi and jes? are both used. 

% aie owferqrare a wa! «of them’ the following com- 


fications (fines) or gas i | 
‘ed).—AbAihéra; confispation. or:seizing 4 prenatal ihe: ornare 9 Alpe, 
tragegression or omission of duty, aa Race sok 
4. qa qian: arn he oath bel sre m7 
‘he Lb ong, the word nels“ isons eas a Rey rake 
sidtilenached vetth-bealoseeiboahercnigiol be 


add fi in this and the following instances. * 
Aue? + heer the ea we 
























pa ed ton the-otbe 
ye porsrsge iT -_ ial = 
agin 1 The Lc aN awe 


586 Interpretation of the inscriptions’ === [Jeuy, 


shall they enjoy prosperity or adversity: and they shall give thanks 
for the coming of the faith, Whatever villages with their inhabitant 
may be given or maintained for the sake of the worship, the devotees 
shall receive the same and for an example unto my people they shall 
follow after, (or exercise solitary) austerities, And likewise, whatever 
blessings they shall pronounce, by these shall my devotees accumulate 
for the worship (?). Furthermore the people shall attend in the ot 





6 enugehingpa chd 7 RP LABS os 8: Diamenayatenacha 
7 wiye taduanti®. Jonamyanapodam kintihi datemcha Pelitam cha 

a aledheyrruti 10 rajahkdpilahonti ; potichalitueemap pulisdaipi met 
9 chhandanadai patichalisenti 11, a cha kdai viye rodisanti ; yenamerqjakd 





7. @ayeury, * through their benevolence or ofAersrise," that is in propor. 
= to their bounty. 

. qa: Saree orferafz, ‘shell they become prosperous or unfor- 
tunate, according to the pandit; but « nearer approach to the construction 
of the text may be formed; Sfaw |ifaa wreqfin, « shall know good or bad 
fortune,’ a 
8. Ttvis: beat to regary waa as ag compound of diarma and dyafem, 
Pier Dies tons ao caries She sear pies feiuaknown te 
either the Sanskrit or the Pili scholar, they suppose it to be a term of applause 
attached to qfigayfiq ‘ they shall say,’ os in.the modern Hindvi fumdo bald 
Aahengé, they shall say ‘ well’ to you, they shall applaud you. {qq to praise, may 
be the root of the expression. It also something resembles the lo of the Greeks, 
which however like chew is used as on expression of lamestation ; and this meaning 
accords also with the word niyo in Crovom's Singhalese Dictionary,— ipa, 
rigor, iyoga, ‘ lamentation, separation, absence." Viyo-diamma is translated 
‘perishable things’ by Mr. Tvanoun, in a pasenga from the girs 
See p. 523. 

M, wr ware: fafefeere wiewe erred afi, aS 
‘some little’ given of the inhabitants of the village, and preserved, shall be 8 
account of worship," (or they shall give trifling presents to make pijd fF) > 

11. This passage is rather obscure in ite application tothe preceding, the 
pasdit reads ¢gepefoecie,: the devotees also speak," but the letter pis uncer- 
tain,and Twould prefer eyraq faq, shall receive. air etan TweTwiy wet 
ofaafengfa, aod baring proceeded my devotees shall obtain the sacred of- 
fering of chandan ;—qag being read Se. APR a LTh sandal-wood, aa 
Guctuous preparation of which is appl the forehead in pijja, but the 
ap ated 0h stakes this interpretation dubious: eiAaqdend are solitary private 

ions) or desires. Hyped 
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the great myrobalan tree and the holy fig-tree. My people shall 
foster (accumulate) the great myrobalan. Pleasure isto be eachewed 
as intoxication (?). 

My devotees doing thus for the profit and pleagure of the village, 
whereby they (coming) around the beauteous and holy fig-tree may 
cheerfully abide in the performance of pious acts. In this also are fines 
10 chappanti dradhayitave 12. Athd hi pajap wigatdye dhidtiye visi jate 19 


Ll aseath? Acti ; viyata dhdti chappati me pajan 14; sukturm bald hdtawe (ti) 15. | 
12 hevam mama rdjakd kaid 16, jonepodaye hitarubhdye, yore ete obhatd 





12. An unknown letter L, in the word chayanfi or chapanti leaves this sentence 


in the same uncertainty. Adopting the former we have ay acest was 
‘qrcrafar, ‘by which my devotees (may) accwmulafe for the purpose of the 
worship :—to pay the expenses of the worship from the accumulated serers and 
offerings.” 

13. A new subject here commencess qurfy ‘TST faeare wie fafa 
ary, ‘ moreover let my people frequent the great myrobalan trees (which elso 
the Hindus prize very highly and desire to die wnder) in the night.’ Thus reads 
the pandit, but the last word is eyTgy, not yefu, and it may be an adverb implying 
* occasionally'—or probibiting altogether. Viyafdye may also mean * for the 
learned," eipafd in Fal being a scholar: in which case I should understand 
‘fnfarerrer 04 the name of some third tree (like fafargear the myetanthes fristis 
‘or farnTee the white water-lily which opens ite petals (or emiles at night) eo us to 
“donuect the dhdfri with the asattha qaqa, or holy Gg-tree, thus: qrarty 


oa = a Thi  fafeonta saere wate, ‘tbe dAdtri, mizijdti = tha 
shall be for the learned.’ aretha 


ence he snen exprenion bere recurs fg ret (ot wre) Safa 
‘my people accumulates (or plants?) the auspicious, or the great myrobalas - 
_operhaps sqagfir ‘ caremses’ is be preferred in both places. 

15. Anewenjoinder; qaiqat gral or following the E 
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and. punishments for the transgressions of my devotees ee 
Much to be desired is such renown ! éccording to the measure of 
offence (the destruction of wiye or happiness ?) shall be the measure. 
the punishment, but (the offender) shall not be put to death dilin. 
Banishment (shall be) the punishment of those malefactora ¥ 
of imprisonment and execution, Of those who commit murder on the 


highroad (dacoits ?) even none whether of the poor or of the rich shall. 
be injured (tortured) on my three especial days_(?).. Those guilty of 








13 aitatha sentam avimend kemdmi perdteyeruti 17; Eteng me rajaldnan 

ld ahihdreca dapdend atapatiye kate 18, Ichhdtaviyehi ed kiti 19! 

| tiyhara somatdche sya dapde samatdcha ; ova ite Pithomas aputi 20, 

16 Bondhens bed bina mudiidnam trite dapd@ana 2) : pate badhdnam tine diveniat - 
TF yote 22 dinnerdii kdraddai niripayitahant; 24 - > Jivitaye tdiriaten au 


7 SST, Saerdat wf: ‘around the holy tree cheerful." arate} 
sev eet taatioy Wins roecaneerpnvonc alia 
“BS Anew subject: yaa @ Cyetat WhrereT aT Sera sferarare 
Wa:, ‘in this (edict) confiseations (or fines) and punishments for the ranngres- 
sions (or non-fulfilment) of my devotees are appointed,’ 
a A curiously introduced parenthesis, Cherrarfe eer aif. ‘ moch to Bs 
desired is } such glory |" 


»., Sealy 


ae fete, destroying riyo, happiness or * well" (an we say * let well alone’) 


AS es Waa Vea sea | ‘according as the measure of the offence. 
Oia abit ‘something is wanting to make the mext 
word intelligible eraif?, Xe. us if = eqapefy -q @ wife, “but they shall née! 
be pot to death by me," ii. 
‘ah SWS aqare; Ara — tn i pt 
execution, Pilgrimage (is) the punishment (awarded) * "This, the’ only inter. 
pretation consonant with the scrupulous care’ of life among the Boddhis | 
supported by the genitive case of muniedndoi -—yet a closer adbereute to thie eth 
of the text may be found ia Wifcay qegu, + thesdjudged ponishments* if by pe, 
Pilgrimage, be intended, * banishment,’ there [s no such disproportion being the. 
aslehmest awarded as might be at Bea ter. He A dojenal setiiins 
the beaviest infliction. . 
—_— a ~Mhe general meaning of this sentence can cosily be aehaned, but | 
| Spmatraction.is in some parts om the words TY (oF we) wT 


















 -_ fs beeen. Av i 2. el es a 
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cruelly beating or slaughtering living things, having escaped mutila- . 
tion (through my clemency) shall give alms (as 8 deodand) and shall 
also undergo the penance of fasting. And thus itis my desire that 
the’ protection of even the workers of opposition shall tend to 
(the support of) the worship; and (on the other hand) the people 
whose righteouaness increases in every respect, shall spontaneously 
partake of my benevolence. 


18 ndsontem od wi ripayitd ddnam dahanti 25 poritikam, ‘Uth—upardsaneve hachhanta 27, 
19 Jckhdhi me hevam nirodhasipi kéras palitem aradheye vuti ; janasocha 


varhati cividhe dhammw charane, oyom déneps ethhdgeti 28. 


Wifefaqaifa follow the same idiomas above—the three days of (or for) thebigh= 
way robbers or murderers : %, my, generally placed before the verb or participle 
(aa me date passin) inclines me to read yole as wata or wafer though usually 
written cule. 

23. Din? mifikerabjai is transeribed by the pandit 2} wrfereraranrter, 
‘among the poor people, blasphemies, or atheistical words,” but this does not 
connect with the mext word ni ripayitegti, where we recognize the rd plural of 
the future tense of root qgqy to burt or injure tigate with the probibitive 
Sr, uot, prefixed. Perhaps it should be understood Qhayar@ (in?) Sahay 
‘peither among the poor or the rich shall any whatever (criminals) be tortured 
(or maimed)." | 

24, Here are two other propositions coupled together qyy aTMasT fine 
I think should be arg beating, sud oe destroying—Jivitaydtiram, might 
thus be cruelty to living things. But 1 adopt this correction only because I 
see not how otherwise sense cam be made. . | 

25, aqrafacivefier must, be the vernacular corruption of ara eri ey 
vball pay a fine, or give an alas.’ Pao ee ee ati 
vould bar laviod + NEE: ME SUR TN Ut or thay aha goed OS os ar 

27. A donbtfal passage for which I ventare thus cwifvasy fatwa 
1 be brought to credit in the eibdrs treasury © 
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Translation of the Inseription on the Southern compartment, 

Thus spake king Davénamprra Piyapasy:—-In the twenty-seventh 
year of my anointment. The following animals shall not be put to 
death; the parrot, the maina (or th rush), the wild duck of the wilder 
ness, the goose, the bull-faced owl. the vulture, the bat, the amhdhd: 
pillika, the raven, and the common crow, the véderdyaka, the adjutant, 
the sankwjamava, the kedhotasayaka, the Panasasesimala, the sdndaka, 





Transcript of the Inscription on the South compartment, 
Devdaampiya piyedasi Laja hévam dhd, Saddavisti vasa 
abhisitename 1, Iimdui jdtdni avadhiydni hatdsi seyathd 2, 
Suke, ediikd 3, drane-chabdodie, hanes, nondimukke 4, corded 5 
jatukd, ambd kapilike 6, dad, anathi komave 7, védaréyak2 8, 


1. The words iyem dhawma lipi likAapitd are here to be understood ; other: 
wise the abstuloing from animal food, and the preservation of animal Hie pre= 
scribed below must be limited to the year specified, and must be regarded aa an 
edict of penance obligatory on the prince himself for that particular period. 

2 In Sanskrit this sentence will roo Carta sanfargenagrfar wart & 
WS. ‘The Redia and Mathia versions hare aredhyeni, the y being subjoined, D 
both here and ia the two subsequent instances of ita occurrence. 

3, SThCwr 8 species of maina. The classical name of this bird, turds salica, 
follows the vernacular orthography of the inscription, 

4. In Sanskrit qograqaare Wa Hie: the first of the three is precisely 
‘the wild-duck of the wilderness ; the modern chakwi-chadira, (anaes cosnca, the 
brahmany dock)—the last ia not to be found in dictionaries, but I reader it 
‘owl’ on the authority of Kawa’taca’nt who says rightly that this bird may 
alone challenge the tithe of * bull-faced 1 bas 

5. The nearest Sanskrit ornithological synonyme to garda is foray the gidilé 
or vulture, which I have accordingly adopted. Jaluka, the bat, is the same in 

6. Amid dopilikd is onkeown asa bird. The name may be compounded of the 
Sanskrit words gq mother, and whofe, « tree bearing seed like pepper, 
(pothos officinalis:) perhaps therefore some spotted bird may have received the 


pee ie 





7. The next two names are equally unknown: bat the former may represent 
the dand! dia gfig~pry, or raven of Bengal; and the latter in this case may be 
walely interpréted the common crow, ' the thing of no ralue,' apart as the 

oe Th next word wedareyake may be easily Sinskritived ax 


das) bat such « bird is unknown at the prevent day. 


te 
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the okapada, those that go in pairs, the white dove and the domestic 
pigeon. Among all fourfooted beasts the following shall not be for 
food,—they shall not be eaten : the she-goat of various kind, and the 
sheep, and the sow, either’ when heavy with young or when giving 
milk. Unkilled birds of every sort for the desire of their flesh shall not 
be put to death. The same being alive shall not be injured: whether 


& gangdpuputake 9, makujamare 10, kadheta sayoke, patuaee seximale, 
4 sandake, okapade, parasate 11, setakapaté, gdmakopote ; 

T Save chatapade 12, we patibhogag ne éti, ne chakhddigeti —Ajohindai 
a edulbtehd, sukarichd, gabhiniva peyamindva : apidiaya 

9 pichakdni denmisike vadhikuketé no katorig? 13: tase sujfire 


9" The panyd pupwtdka stems to designate « bird which arrived in the valley 


of the Ganges at the time of the ewelling ofits waters aarage or in the raios ; 
es such it may be the ‘ adjutant,’ o bird rarely seen up the country but at that 

10, ‘The sentujamerc and the two names following it in the enumeration #re 
no longer known. The epithet Aarhafasayake might be applied to the efikor, 
qual gcareree sleeping with its bead on one side—a habit ascribed in fable 
te this bird according to the pandit: or it might be rendered wets or wcy 


the panara or jak fruit. , ee eae hal 
© Ub» I feet strongly inclined to translate these three in a general: way as the 
dhe waders or web-footed, Tagg; aed those that assort ia 

ane | The 7 of the wild and tame pigeon immediately after the 
sense of capan. agit hE Te aad ha bene re mae 0b 
feathered race :_ otherwise panssenner ise ; and in the aame,way.rek ade 


eee tly translated, frog: sendak, sadake, or Cie 
ve? a -—) Se 












a 
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because of their usclessness, or for the sake of amusement they sis 
not be injured. Animals that prey on life shall not be cherished. - 

In the three four-monthly periods (of the year) on the evening « of : 
the full moon, sialic the three (holy) days, names the font 






10 no ripetoriye 14; ddve janaei dyerd cikdsiyerd ne aaa iqa 1s: 
I] flr@najire na suatdaviy’ 16, Tirackdtummdsire tifyom punnamdvigey 
ee 
aT wen vam wfoys evinive wefwer Sr wwe. Bot the 
expression is awkward from the repetition, (particularly in the original) of the 
participle Aakafe with its gerund dafaviye, Another very plausible reading 
occurs to the pundit; making dsanmanibe padhi kakote represent the ses 
months of the Buddhist as of the brabmanical year —afaararty are = 
‘in the months of Anrina, BAgdra, and Kerkofa (or Kartik), to which hana 
prohibitions would particularly apply: but there are two strong objections to 
this reading, Ist, that the order of the months ia inverted, Kartik, the first in 
order being found last in the enumeration; and Zad, the gerund datoriye 
would be left without specification of the act prohibited. Neither of these is 
however an insuperable objection, as the act had been just before set forth, and 
the months may be placed in the order of their sanctity. The construction of the 
succeeding passages may determine which reading is entitled to « _ Preference. ’ 
M4, This passage varies little from the Sanskrit Wee ar Tfewe4: 
from the root sng to hurt, or injure. I war led to thin root foun the tmpossibiaity 
of placing the letter P of the inscription im any other place ia our alphabet than 
a om. %In the Girmar inscription the ordinary vor ris rendered by |. 
which is not to be found in the lite of DelAi, ANahabad, ke. where r ix always 
expressed by .| /, or o curved form of r “| pe nearly similar in figure, Adding 
the vowel mark , ori, we have precisely P to express the short sharp rj, in 
which the burring sound of the r is not convertible so easily into the more 
liquid sound of /. The aspirated letter @ pA must necessarily be represented 
by simple [,. 7 ; at least the corresponding aspirate has uot yot been mot. with 
on the stone, 


18. The Sanskrit version of this passage hardly differs from the Mapadhé, 
q ai efacren:. The termination differs only from 


area: wardrea firerarar 

the elrcumstence of the Sanskrit masculine or feminine being replaced by the 
neuterin the vernacular, an in the Pali language, The contrast, ‘‘ whether useless, 
or whether for amusement."’ does not sound to us so striking as ' whether for usa 
er for amusement, " might have done; but the mesning of the injunction Is 
that even the uselessoeca of the object shall pot be an excuse for depriving 
it of life. = 
lM. Jivinaj te Bact cr might admit of three interpretations: ‘allre 
or not alive'—jira majire, i.¢. either living or dead, but this is at variance with 
She geruni EuuA SL, Sanskrit ATUfeHAT: not to be nurtured, Again 
ris one name for a pheasant, or chakér. But the moat obrigus and 
“accordant inte: nis‘ that which liveth by life,” to wits carnivorous 
1} which a sbiiet Buddhist coald not countwnance with consistency, 
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the fifteenth, andthe first day after conjunction, in the midst of the 
wposatha ceremonies (or strict fasts), wokilled things (or live fish f) 
shall not: be exposed for sale. Yea, on these days, neither the snake 
tribe, nor the feeders on fish (alligators) nor any living beings whatso- 
evershall be put to.death. 





iz titsidieodald chdcudaam pansadasm patipaddy? dhardyécha 17 
13 anupoathem machi? 18 acudhig? mopi iketmury? : etdnd ( pews) deeaadar 
ld ndgavanasi-tevajabhogan ydai anndad pi jiranikegeni 





17. We now come to the specification of those days wherein peculiar obser- 
vance of the foregoing rales is enjoined. fay a aery seems to embrace 
the whole yoar, * in the three four-monothly periods, or seasons :" the expression 

= a=. ll 

A Andy” Ls vd hiedyom pupnamdriydm might admit of translation as ‘ the 
third fall moon,"—but a closer agreement with the Sanskrit is adopted in the 
text by making the i which in fact on the stone is separated from the rest, am 
expletive, quasi WT BTe ora ‘the evening of the full moon’ generally: 
and this agreca with the Hindd practice—see Slr Wirciam Jowes' note on the 
calendar (As. Res. 117. 263) where a sydmdpuja is noted for the 15th or full moon 
of Arwina (Kartika) o day set apart for bathing and libetions to Fama, the 
judge of departed spirits. It will be remarked that the numbers fimnd, chd- 
wrolasan, potsdaam, are almost ag ear to the modern Hindi words tin, 
chanda, pandara, a4 to the genuine Pali, fini (neuter), chuddase and pennarees, 
three, Mthand Lith, The patipad (Sanskrit afawe:) is the first day after the 
full; the Hindus keep particularly the prefipaf of the month Kirtika (dydts 
profipat) wheo games of chance are allowed, DAardye, | have tranalated * current’ 
(Sanskrit weraq:) although this word has rather the signification of * running’ 
in on active sense. 

19, The amiporafhem or rather uporatia iso religious observance peculiar 
to the Buddhists; wayqw, 9 fast, hardly expresses enough: if requires as 
sbatinence from the five forbidden acts to the laity, or the 8 anid 10 obligatory 
on the updnitas, disciples, and Semeneras, (priests.) 1, destroying Hfey 2, 
atealin | zi J, fornication ie if 7 4, falsahood ahon . 5, intoxicatio on j G, eating 4 unper- 
mitted times ; 7, dancing, singing and music; f, casted soils RSE 


flowers and perfumes; 10, the touch of the precious met ache, 














2 == i, 
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On the eighth day of the paksha (or half month) on the fourteenth, 
on the fifteenth, on (the days when the moon is in the mansions of) 
tirsha and pwaarvasuna; on these several days in the three fours 
monthly periods, the ox shall not be tended : the goat, the sheep, 
and the pig, if indeed any be tended (for domestic use), shall not thea 


1S nohenteviydai 19. A hamipakidy? 20, chdradasdyd, Pannadardye, tindyh | 
1 Puncoomae 2) timehd? umord svman dirasdye gon? nonflathitariye 21, 
17 Ajcke, edake, sukule, erdpiatiné nilakhéyati no otlakhiteriy? 2, 





must not be sold. The Buddhist scriptures count among the wposatha diraséni 
or fost days, the penctami, althani, chdfuddari and, pannarasi or full moon of 
every month. The first of these is not alluded to in our text, and the pratipat 
is perhaps included in the [5th day, which begios with the evening of the full 
aod reaches into the day after, 

19, The interdiction is here extended to makes and alligators, the mast 
noxious afd destructive reptiles: at least ndgaransi, and kerafabhogasi, Sanakrit 
wradtar: Savi diva: ‘ the generation of nigas, sod the feeders on fish,’ 
admit of no better explanation, The whole scotence is perfectly Sanskrit, except 
that the neuter gender is substitated according to the Pali idiom (?) in Liew of the 


20. HOY LY], athemipatidye, Sanskrit Wet waar: means the 
eighth day of each pasha or half-month ; but perhaps it allades particularly 
to the péshfadshteami of Kartika, when according to the Shion pargtrama ' cows, 
are to be fed, caressed and attended fn their pastures; and the Hindus are to 
walk roand them with ceremony, kecping them always to the right-haod®.' 4 

21. As puncrasune, Qarqyfey, is one of the nakebatras or lanar astericme, 
(the 7th,) the preceding word fiadye must be similarly understood as tray the 
asteriom Pawsia, For the reverence pald to this lunar day see the preliminary 
remarks, Otherwise it might be rendered fi gy frimaye (¢ithi) on the 30th 


or full moon, as parnadasa the 15th is employed for the amresi, or mew moon ; 
but against this rending it maybe urged that the vowel i should be long 


(as in the Hind fisein) » and again the enumeration of the days in the Inni-solar 
calendar is never carried beyond the 15th; for as the lune month contalas 
ooly 284 solar days, there would be great trouble in adopting the second period 
of 15 ithis or lunar days to them continuously without an adjastment on the 


day of change. Leal 
22. Sana. arat a facifarert, ' catele shall not be footed af, or regarded 


with a view to employment. Were the word simply no-rothifeniye it would imply 
ib they were not to be ‘kept’ for labour on such days. See the foregoing) 





ee “9 Si Ws Joxns on the Lunar Calendar, As. Res. Tf. 266, — 


es __ _ * ~ 
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be tended. On the firsha and the pwearvasuna of every four months, 
and, of every paksha or semilunation of the four months, itis forbidden 
to keep (for labour) either the horse or the ox. 

Furthermore in the twenty-seventh year of my reign, at this present 
time, twenty-five prisoners are set at liberty. 





Tisdye pundranme chdtummdsiy? chatummdripakhdy?, asasd gonad 
lokhan? nokataviy? 23: ydeu soddovistionss abbisit®namé etdyd 


affalikayé pannariewti bondhana mokkini kafdni 34, 


Bas 





23. The expression sirakAifeviye ia here applied ta the other domestie 
animale with the remarkable addition erdpi anne nirokAiyeli ‘if any such is 
regarded at all for such purpose,’ Sans. warfq qeq fatrenr or Ten 
implying that such animals were then bred for food. 

24. § On the fishya and puneressn days of the nakshafric system’ must here be 
understood ; aa the term ‘ of every four months, and every four half-months would 
otherwise be unintelligible. The division of the Zodiac into 28 asteriama, cach 
representing one day's travel of the moon in her course ia the most ancient 
ayitem Known, and peculiar to the Hindus. From the motion of the earth, it 
will follow that the mooa will bein the same stellar mansions on different days 
of ber proper ‘month at different times of the year, hence the impossibility of 
fixing their date otherwise than is here done, Although the nakebatras days 
do not seem now to be particularly obeerved, ret they are constantly alluded to 
in the narration of the first acts of the priests.—See observations on this bead 
in the preface. 

We find the word rathane (3. TEU @T WW) now ——- ie 
was purposely reserved for # cation to the beasts of burthen in the climax 
the rokibitery law, * acta oxen shall not be tied up in the stall on these, 
days!" The termination in é in this and the former instances is curious. ee 
the 7th case used like the Latin ablative absolute, even with the gerund. Fits 

25. The concluding sentence . requires no comment “LE except a2 to. 






‘ a : y Fo * aie mt P, 
eafcarat ww finfraar are we, ‘Manvear od 
tupaty eeven years, at this preseat time, Gee and twenty: Ii erations f 

(are) made." The vert eee re yee 
perhaps amblgaows whether “in this interval’ ne 27h 
year, or to the time previously seach sting mt up te;" 
and ‘as longas, when” 
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Translation of the Inscription on the Eastern compariment, © © 
Thus spake king Devaxamrrya Prrapast:—In the twelfth year of 
my ancintment, a religious ediet (was) published for the pleasure and 
profit of the world; having destroyed that (document) and regarding 
my former religion as sin, I now for the benefit of the world proclaim 
the fact. And this, (among my nobles, among my near relations, 
and among my dependents, whatsoever pleasures [ may thus abandon) 
I therefore cause to be destroyed ; and I proclaim the same in all the 


ER _— ers ——— 
Line, Inscription on the East aide of the column, 
Devdnampiya piyadesi Léja hive dhd. Duwodase 
isa chtintenameé, dhammalips fikhapita | fedeed 
AitasukAdye 2: sdtam opokdid $, tomtom dhammavadAi papand 
Aewam loko Attarethati palivelAdmi4. Atha iyam 5 :— s 
ndtien, G hevom patrydboneey, hevem apadatheru 
1. The omission of the demonstrative pronoun yam, this, which in the 
other tablets is united to dhammalivi, requires a different turn to the sentence, 
such as | have ventured to adopt ia the translation : In the 12th year of his reign 
the rija had published an edict, which he now in the 27th considered im tha 
light of a sin. His conversion to Buddhism then must have been effected in 
the interval, and we may thus venture a correction of 20 years in the date 
assigned to Pratissa's sucecssion in Mr. TunNoun's table, where be is made to 
come to the throne on the very year eet down for the deputation of Maninpa 
and the priests from Asoxa's court to convert the Ceylon court. ~~" 
2. [bare placed the stop here because the following word, stfam seemed to 
divide the sentence ‘an edict was promulgated in the 12th year for the good of 
my subjects, so this having destroyed, or cancelled, 1—' sefam seems com- 
pounded of sc omployed conjanctively as in modern Hindi, and efem this. | 
BS) Apakdté sq war (is) abandoned: viz. the former diammalipi sefame 
(neuter) is perhaps used for way sd-iyam (feminine) so, that; or supplying the 
word gg it may run in the neuter WEAa WTTA ood continviog WITT 


Ab Oe 


(Pili tem-tom) warafeqraeey this (being) as it were a sin according to 
dharma eardhi (my new religion, so), the expretaion being connected by 
fafpurusha somdsa, 


4. The text has pifewakhati, which may be either read AifanabAati 
(S. Ferrraqrgrfa) «description for the benefit ; or hein rakhati (S.geraqregifa) 
*deseription for the sake,’ to wit @paeqg of mankind, 4. Pati rebhded 
(vakbémi) 8. 9fapreqifaq I now formally renounce,—the affix prafi gives the 
pense of recenéafion from a former opinion. mh 






= 5. Lipi or katMd understood to agree with iyam ; afhe ipam, may be rendered 
G furt ermore."* =e ore pie 


Soest, BIS gy. SATS y,. Wrerd gy) mons Tors, complsionsy 4 
a. ast word may also be read wag gq: aineas the 1 “or jatithfel 
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« 
congregations; while 1 pray with every varicty of prayer for those 
who differ from me in creed, that they following alter my psoper ex- 
ample may with me attain unto eternal salvation: wherefore the 
present edict of religion is promulgated in this twenty-seventh year 
of my anointment. 
Thus spake king Devéxametva Pirapasi:—Kings of the olden. 
time have gone to heaven under these very desires. How theo among 
mankind may religion (or growth in grace) be increased ? yea througl 
the conversion of the humbly-born shall religion increase. 


kimapkdni rukiem arahdmiti 7 ; tethacha ridohami ; hewmerd 
swvanikdyesu pativekAdmi 8 ; wirrpdaridapine payitd 
riridhdye pujdyd echa iyom dtcnd pechupagamand 
stud mokhyamate 9, Sad favisaliease ahhiuittwemd 
iyem dhammalipi likhapitd. 
Devdnampiya piyadasi Ldjd hevem dhd. Fe atikota 
ataram rdéjann? 10, hese hoon ichhdeu, Kathem jane 
dhammavaghiyd vedh2yd ? nichajonne 1] axuripdyd dhammaradhiyd 


BHEe=Sbea we 


7, Sanskrit, frofa are waoreria fa. * bow many pleasures I forego ;’ 
Ware farqwrfa, © aed I altogether bura and destroy.’ ee 3 
&. Hemevd, for imanra or imaneva, Sanskrit, (FH cr os fareray 
whawenrfa—sikeya, an assembly, may rigaify the congregations at each of the 
9. The constraction of this passage is not quite grammatical: aga 
read eremcAa; then in Sanakrit 7g <a: TercTaae aT SH Area, 


with my faith or desire of » the the word apageniane in what in called 
The inscriptions at Allahabad, Mathia and Babre all end with this sentences 
and there is an evident recommencement in the Fires tablets Li 
had been superadded at a later period. 2 ond 
10, Lam by no menos content that the precise sents 198 by: eiciglttite ) 2 
mked, to which the answer i secordingly found immediately f pcs 
and solved in like manner, each term Hing SS 









e 


aod advantage of ¥ sf i preaching ching é ei " bi f 80 F oth 4 
making the whole lise; @ weft Se CTI ES Tag wine 
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Thus spoke king Daviéwamrira Prrapass :—The present moment 
and the past have departed under the same ardent hopes. How by 
the conversion of the royal-born Tony religion be increased? ° Fy 
the conversion of the lowly-born if religion thus increaseth, by haw 
much (more) through the conviction of the high-born, and their 
conversion, shall religion increase ? Among whomsover the name of 


14 vadhithd eam. Derdnampiya Piyadest Ldja hevom ahd, FEsome : 
15 Authe dtikrptoncha 12 aptaram hevom ichhdye réjanne bathom jawne 4 
16 anuripdyd dhamma raghiyd tadheydti 13? nuichajane anurupdyd = 
i? dhamma Cadhiyd tudhithd: a Rina iujan? anepatipadyd = 
18 Fina sujane anwrdipdyd 14 dhayma tadhiyd todhipéti; Hinamkeni " 


—— > ee 


whefs: Wea? afaren Ard. per. pl. Ist, pret. from @ went to heaven, ‘ae 
ancient princes went to heaven under these expectations (departed in the faith} 
bow shall religion increase among men through the same hopes }" | : 


: a 


li. The first syllable of this word should perhaps be read n0,—nock jaune, 
though differently formed from the ural rowel o; nor will the meaning in such 
ate be obvious. By adopting the pandit's modification mchajanne, ‘vile born’ we 
have a contrast with the sujanne, well bora of the next sentence: thus ata 
NYCI WHEE: THyA; but though the G te of the word poghithe 
belongs only ty the secand person plural aod requires the sown to be placed in 

. the objective cusf, * you locresss religion,’ 1 incline to read ge correption 
Of the future tens: ravAisari, or the potential rodhewdi. | 
_ 12. The letter 4 is i mohurita (qz8 an hour, 15th of the day or night) 
being rather doubtful, I at first took it for ap and translated: ' os my sons and 
Felations,' G5 8 gar Wfrsanry qacm. Bot it was remarked. that only for 


ancestors’ but on the whole mutorihe isto be preferred as being nearest to the 
original. i= 
13. The verb is here written 4 3 f° tadhayéti, the #i being perbaps the 
intenaltive or expletive a or efq added to the eudieyd of the preceding 
sentence, ; eet 
iM. fen gaa wage yarg! fe Gee Wawgrel, ‘what (may not be 
effected) towards the convincing and coaverting of the upper classes }* The word 
(eaupetipsjaya however, from former analogy will be better rendered by the 
Bemakrit-enupratipady? ea gfigg®, which will then require wapqur te 





= - a hh 
- ae % "Se i= 
‘ ~~. 
a 
~~ 1. ee og —_ 
- ax 
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God resteth (?) verily this ‘is religion, (or verily virtue shall there 
imcrense.) 

e-Thos spake king Devawametva Prranast :—Wherefore from this 
very hour I have caused religious discourses to be preached; T have 
appointed religious observances—that mankind having listened there- 
to shall be brought to follow in the right path and give glory unto 
gol, (Agni. ?) 


So 
Z 





9 a (dyand) may? om 15 dhamma radhipydti etus, C ; 7 
Derdvempiys piyadaad Ddja kero | a! 
2 ahd. Exanehutha dhommodran dai eitapayde dhamandn watt him i" 


21 gnudedmi 16, Eran jaws sate onwpatipajeoti 17 aqui nacmvinats 18. 








= eee 


15. This sentence ie unintelligible from the imperfection of two of the letters, 

The pandit would read yw alla Wraarae Wares Cia: but this sppears 
Srerstruined and without meaning. The last two words “ déorm shall increase” 
point out a meaning, that os (religion and conversion ?) go on, virtue itself shall 
be increased. Adya may perbaps be read Aja. 
“46. eqqed wa vente srrafa weraelfa (md. arerifr) wares, 
‘at this time I have ordered sermons to be preached (or q yi to MY eons? oF 
yar virtuous sermons) and I have established religious ordinances.’ - 
OY. waa way BY Way sia sarierata < eo that among men there shall be 
conformity and obedience.” It may be read a ma: al * which the peopla 
having beard (shall obey), and I have preferred this latter reading because it 
gives a gominative to the verb. het 2 

18. The anomalous letter of the penultimate word seems to bea compound 


ap iand guuswara, A’ which would make the reading apaim narmiaald 


“and shall give praise unto, aowt,’ but no reason can be amigned for employing 
‘such a Mithraic name for the deity in a Buddhist document, A facsimile slans 
from the pillar can solve thia difficulty, for we Lave here no other text to collate 
‘with the Feroz iif inscription. It is probably the same word which Se 
in the 19th line. The ooly other name beginning with }| 4, ii i he 







substituted, is} ¢ Aja, « name of Brahma, Vishow or Siva, of i generat 
terms, * Gon.’ Perhaps HE Ajs, ‘illusion personified as Setti” —(Mayl) (ata fa 


may have more of a Buddhistic ecceptation» ~ ; 
= oR i” =e at? = sl 4 =_—s. 
= . Sth: y # a - oF 
; : . Ba tb Le ere * 
= fo aoe ¥ z t io. ? ‘. : 
4a2 
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V.— Inscription round the shaft of Feroz's Pillar, 





HSUXL DYLAOLSSOL HL EAL LCL GE aia 
Edd HLA DA UNDE Suk 6 USOSUR GUE FE 
Oth CL bAdbad HLA AU HL OA hdd bd 
LJ TS 50 

2 €i DBLA PELCLELES LSHL DAUSE 
HLS981 D¥OdL+Cl DYSEYA +C DY OI UF? 
PEL LL OLE OSES HE BAG OY LNEL TCCKL 
SLUALUM A LAS LOL HOS PEIOUA He FOSL 


WLS tL 


$ FLOUAL Lbts teeny GF OX 4 OLLB Ol ff 
AKKAFS CAL UCAKL ChB LOL’ Bieter] PL be 
WALBSS OLE ATLLS use JEL BY Sd yA 
GASt 84d: wiucur HLUCLEAA DAPOB © 

4 Dott b6i:bh Curd Lut DEYEUA UA 


Dy SDA HOA HLAGH 6OUC & Leek Lashto 


Ld hd OUP dy bd SLE Ad LOLEY +0 BEL 


UC GUAR VBS OAld HES CB +2 


5 -USLUC CE AK LAOd 8 4 BS LUC EEA 


Lith bw’ +e -USLUC CUAL UC sO LCS 
WO: Ad Ad, AABENA DBYLY KAW DAMASSSLC 
so: ali *ou! UL bLedJebs He 


@ Los thi 
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6 Pid Hid OF 87 FLddAd SLLC A 88d 
silddsdd8 LILES AOYSDL HILAL LAL 
OLALLUCA Gadd Sdidd FVFL UAB tC HLL 
APSE TL BU FLEMAGSLUC DAA 

Tr DSU FLOLDYLUCUAL DALD BLFLOBLE 
bid Srdb'bboludddd 8rsdDeddta bd dé 
are eEL UL bed Jes HE LLe Fldysloo 
SL+CLATt HL GCUL ArdHs OLA ALS $id 
8 bdarkd UkUAM ddOL Add dddb SLB id 
Fi HLUCUAS OdLasla, thle sta, Hd edd ¢ 
Fa AW LCLAL PEL bb WLed JEL HE ylbi'd 
Gru pbsd sek 236-48 Fab vl Bid 
frictd 
9 AAGOYa d¥LUB LPALs db D'BLu84 7 
pa dB raottrslarel efl ns bel HCL b 
doy ovlayl £f3+cl frkSbddd ¥Ler 
D8se Sok HSE OL tAL 
AO HLVAL ELL: WPAL HOU, HLT GA b DAF 
A peat GAL AGE HL UCUE ‘AkSEHLUCE 
E*A* HANDA HADUA dA SukoadbALe odo 
DBT DOXA DAPSL LLHG Shs 
n p-wJd HAHO dJOELE dTssFLé AAC 
$5 pac baddOht OS 9 Sy IRRR 


figures | | oc of letters probably missing in 
wa. arian to -bepskete denotn. soe pemees Ort ibly missing 
ag Fae parts. ‘The initial dcurte show the commencement of each line, on 
the pillar, and in the engraved P of the 7th rol. of Researches. } 
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Translation of Inscription rownd the column. Vara 
Moreover along with the increase of religion, opposition will ine 
create: for which reason I have appointed sermons to be preached, ‘and 
Thave established ordinances of every kind ; through the efficacy of 
which, the misguided, having acquired true knowledge, shall proclaim 
it on all sides (?), and shall become active in upholding its duties, 
The disciples too flocking in vast multitudes (many hundred thousand 
#ouls), let these likewise receive my command—‘ in such wise do ye 
too address on ull sides (or address comfortably?) the people united in 
Feligion.” King Devdxaweriya Prrapasc thus spake:—Thus among the . 





Transctipt of the Inscription round the column: — 

1. Diomma todjiyd cha bdédia | cudlisati ; etayema ofhaye ethan ato trode. 
adeditdei 2, dhammd usathind 3 wleidhdni dedatdai : yatéya (7) papi tutu jauasig 
dyad 4 ete patiye tadisontipi, pawthalspemtipi S$: rujakdpi bohekery Pinoie(usahasere 
dyatd, tepimd dnopitd, heoumcha hecamcha paliye eodutha 6 ) 





2. The only word suitable here is qyw:, opposition: Raina Panla would 
read af wisdom. There is no such word as wyg with acerebral dA, The 
more progelytion eucceeded, the greater opposition it would necessarily moet. 

2. Sdrdpitini. should doubilesa be sdedpitani 31 oaifay * caused to be 

Beard." . 

° 8.) dmusathint (subsaditur pakAyani), Wat wrarfa: ordinances, would be the 
More correct expression. wy (gH, ordered, commanded, 

GT etige Pipi bakune fancsia: éyatd: “The tisk (hia lathes aie tabried tn 
dots on the transcript in the society's possession ; it is consequently doubtful 
how to restore the passage ; a nominative plural masculine is required to agree 
WH Gyatd ind govern radivanti, thus yaur wsfa Wa Cal, UA afar 

sieui - The meaning of paliye or paliyo is very doubtful : it resembles or 

Contraste with the wiye of « former part of the inscription. The pandit would 

OWN conversion, - ; a x > ; 

S. Perhaps qepsqy @ryqia, ‘they shall employ others in speaking’ (or 
preaching). tApigt: 

6. The word eadatha being in the second person plural weg the rajakd 

\ wet. beginsing the sentence must be in the vocative, ‘ ob disciples." But 

¥en this requires o correction from eaddtha to vadatha. dyaid and anapifd, are 

Misivalent to the Sanskrit qqqy and wqratfwat:, having come and being 










J ae 


| Mitied by me, or “erwnfirrr:,to them it is commanded, which is best because 


i 
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present generation have I endowed establishments, appointed men very 
Wise in the faith,—and done ...... -.. for the faith. 

King Deviwamrira Prrapast again spake us follows :—Along the 
highroads I have caused fig trees to be planted, that they may be 
for shade to animals and men; I have (also) planted mango trees : and 
at het half-coss I have caused wells to be constructed, and (resting 





2. joxom dharunaryutam 7. “Devénam piye Piyadari here aha: e#to mera me anus 
ekhamdne & dhammathddhani kafani 9, dhamma maidmatd kefd 10, dhoma...-. ra 
date. Devinam plye Pigudasi Idja heron aha, Mages pt me TL wigehdui ropdpitdaed 
chhdyopagdai hasepti pasumaniadaam 12: J ambarabbikyd ropdpité 1d taphokoopdst pi me 


vdupdadai 
tt khendpdpitdad 14; nisi... plo Adidpitd 15 5 — 16 me wena contd tata 






‘ —— wiuy waver yourselves to the rel endowed with virtue 


‘i 
(the faithful). 

“5 waaay waaleare: efat here agrees with the sentence, called kriye 
viseshex ny Sanskrit. Anuretdamdad 7th case ‘among the now apparent,” that 
is among the present generation. 2 

9. aifa watfa: * religious establishments are made,’ or perhaps 
wat: filers made neuter accordiag to the idiom of the Pali dialect ? 

10. waagaan war: the very learned in religion are made—i. ¢. wide 
priests appointed. The succeeding word ja erased, and it is unnecessary to fill 
itup, as the sense ia complete without. From the last line of the baneneeape 
where fAemidni occurs, the missing letter may perhaps be read di, Gaara. 

ll. anaes a agar: crater , ‘in my renin aaa ireem, (he beayee 
tree or ficwr indica) caused to be sieitea in rows 

12, grarta: aPraiat sieaaret: ‘ shall be for giving shade to nalingle 
and men.’ The whole of this paragraph isamooth and intelligible. 7 

13. Abaperdikya of the amall or printed text is in the large facsimile ambavabsi- 
kyd which beads ue to the otherwise hazardous reading of ee: ‘mangoe trees," 


the word repapité (applied just before to the planting of trees) confirma thie 
quan : y 4 wellvat everp half coss.'—This > 


4 











, al in confirming the value of the letter | 4&5 t. 


SS be dug, or 


= I 





are taverns wo pri snanese letter fellows 


“16. 


- 
7 


«a 
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places?) for the night to be erected. And how many taverns. (or 
serais) have been erected by me at various places, for the entertainment 
of man and beast! So that as the people, finding the rond to every 
species of pleasure and convenicuce in the-e places of entertainment, 
these new towns, (nayapari?) rejoiceth under my rule, so-let. them 
thoroughly appreciate and follow after the same (system of benevo- 
lenee). This is my object, and thus have I done. -— 


A 





tate hdlépitded, patibhogdya pasemunisénam 17.... .Esa patibhogendma 16, roridhdydti 
mbhdyordya puli me rdjiki mama yécha swkhoyite lake: indacha dhammduupatipati 
éunpaf-pejantuti : etadathd me 


4. ea hate 19. Derduampiye Piyedasi heva dha : Dhamma mahdmdtd pi me td 
bate tidher 20 ofheon duugohibers tiydpata, s parajitdnam cheno gihithdaom cho pote 








17. af Ware Tyra OTS, literally, ‘ for the entertainment of beast and 
man.’ The five following letters are missing, which may be supplied by wfaugfay 
OF s0omeé Similar word. 

18. This seat sentence will run thus in Sanskrit, altering one or two vowel’ 
only, ew gfantaara fefryre fe (4) qererre geawty crenfw: aw 
gaat ere: Cale warasfawin wasfaqyar cf. In this the only 
alteration made are yatha for ya; and rdjibty from réjidi (natural to the Pall 
dialect) the third case of riji, a line or descent. The application of sdme indefinite. 
ly is quite idiomatical. The ta may be inserted after Ai—but it will read without, 
‘this people as they take pleasure under my dynasty on account of the various 
profitand well being by means of entertainment in my town (or country), (fafhe 
must be here understood) eo let them take eognizance of (or partake in) this the 
fame (or laudable effect) of my religion." PuriAi réjiAi may also be understood as 
ia town aod country, in the translation, 

13. This sentence is quite grammatical crear & (or weearen) 
Wwe: ¢ from this cause by me this (is) done.’ 

- 20, The large facsimile corrects the vowels, fe for fo, vidéerw for ridharw, 
&c. of the printed transcript, wdfd is the same in both, but: in. other places we 
find mafé. The pasage may run: wit wetaat fer w ssieag aig 
cannot well be admitted here—qergrqrgy, ' with kindnesses and favors” moy be 
the word intended, which though feminine in Sanskrit ia bere used in the neater. 
For tayapaf4, R.P. would read WaqiAT: obtaining age, or growing old—in the 


_ Aster case the sense will be, that the ‘wise unto salvation’ growing old in the 
- Mmanifald riches of my condescension and in the favors of the ascetics andthe - 
> _ itigrenin old—they in the sanyhat (samphatesi for saughate) or places of 






7 made by me—shall attain old age? Hut mathemati, will be much 


> 4 


* Con: So OO a es 








__ 
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Thus spake king Devinawvrra Prranas: :-—Let the ‘priests: deeply 
versed in the faith (or let my doctrines ? ) penétrate among the moulti- 
tudes of the rich capable of granting favors, and let them penetrate alike’ 
among all the unbelievers whether of ascetics, or of householders : and! 
jet them penetrate into the assemblies (?) for my sake. Moreover let 
them for my cake find their way among the bréhmans and the most 
destitute: and among those who have abandoned domestic life, for my 
sake Jet them penetrate ; and among various unbelievers for my sake 
bdbhanesu 2) afirilesw pi me kate, 

“§. ime ripapatd hohantiti ; wigatheru 22 pi me Rafe, ioe Fiyapali hobeptit : ndnd- 
péandes pi me kate, ime viydpatd hohantiti ; petivisitha paticivithem 23 term team fe te 
Deninam piye Piyadasi baja hecam dhe 





more intelligible if rendered tenefs or doctrines, in Hien of teachers, (See prelimi- 
mary remarks.) 

Should sanghaf be a right reading, it gives us the aspirated 9 
ly the form that would be deduced from the more modera alphabets ; 
[-, the sense will be the same. From the subsequent repetition of the propo- 
sition ime eydpafd Ashanti with so many nouns of person fo the locative 
case, it seems preferable to take ertherm and pdsendern fn Cie eee ee 
which may be done by reading the former either as GTM, MORE the affiict- 
ed or frightened, or qTe@y the rich. The verb variously written papenii, 
Kohanti, Aahanti, &e. may be mgrgefan ber than wafe—'™, the Gee 
yemink tense—‘shall be occasionally.’ wa here sls and further om has the 


meaning of ‘ on account of.’ | 
2i, We have here undoubtedly the vernacalar word for bréhman bel \e ‘ee 
~ wrentfeaey among brihmans (those withost trade)—and laity 


Ly» Thich ts exact- 
te; but if and” 


those following occupations). | 
( i, Nigathesn, Sanskrit farawq—those *bO hare abandoned home, or reli-- 







liar, ad fs the addition after the cer of ay Ay TTY 
otlier clisses of the Gentiles.” 
41 
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let. them find their Way:—-yea use your utmost endeavours among 
these several classes, that the wise men, these men learned in the 
religion, (or these doctrines of my religion) may penetrate among 
these.respectively, as well as among all other unbelievers, r 
Thus spake king Devéxawerra Prrapasi i—And let these (priests) 
and others the most-skilful in the sacred offices penetrating among the 
charitably disposed of my quecos and among all my secluded women. diss 
6. Ete cha ane cha bah kdmokha 74 ddnarisogas 25 riydpatd a mama chen de= 
tinder 26 cha, seve cha me nilodhananl te bahu cidhena & (do) lena 27 tind ténd tathd 
Yulangni pafita 28 ...... Aida cheea isdn 29 cha ddlekduam 30 pi cha me kate ; an 
ndndm cho devikumdrdnam 31 ime ddsatiagew ciydpata hohantiti, Dhammdpadds 
thaye dhammdwupatipatiye 32; esahi dmc pudd na 








24. Here the word Ww Way: —is substituted for enratT: —meaning 
* the finished practitioners in religious ceremonial’—for KamakAd read idmabd, 
_ oF Rimathé, aragay:—bot if mahamdid be made ¢ doctrines’—tdmaké must be 
rendered ceremonial, 


Bo KTafraay ‘among the free bestowers of charity," in the P4it the word 


is used in the singular ddnavisagasi (asmin) for danavinay 2. 

26. Devinam 3.q Fata} a=, ‘among the whole of my queens’ in contra- 
distinction to mi (?) rodhanasi, which may meas Frere ‘concubines; sepa. 
parated," 

27. wstraa wravtw, ‘with the utmost respect and reverence,’ there is 
evidently « letter wanting after d, which is supplied by a d. 

28. The pandit here also enables me to supply a hiatus of several letters p= 
aia wis ae wef Wary oF patite (yentu) let them (the priests) thus 
discreetly or respectfully make their efforts (at couversion),—yafanam, exertion 
Pratifa, respectful. 

2a. Hida cheva diséeucha, quasi gfewa firgy (or fcmrg j ‘in heart and 
sbroad, within and without ;* the application is dubious, 1 prefer Zag 

30. The pandit suggests Semel from erey wife (whence may be formed 
ZTcaret Possegsively) of inferior wives, women, but I find gitar ‘a son’ 
in Witson's dictionary and necessarily prefer a word exactly agreeing with the 
text. | 

31. qataig eaigarcre} * of other queens and Princes :" danerisageaw ia 
here pot in the ploral, which makes jt doubtful whether the former should pot 
alo be ©. (See note 25.) 


_ 32. These two words in the 4th case must be connected with the preceding - 







~ Malence Waqieta ry for the purpose of religious abstraction, dpiddnam, 
“Westraining the organs of ecnet,’ bes however the second a long , 





ment 0 dharma,” for a regular religious instruction ? 


tS I - 
> “= 


== * lien —ge= al 


, | @ mazar or present, Tye] a calamity ; Warashagna ‘for the das’ 
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ereetly and respectfully wse their most persuasive efforts (af conver: 
sion): and acting on the heart and on the eyes of the children, for my 
sake penetrate in like manner among the charitably disposed of other 
queens and princes for the purpose (of imparting) religious enthusiasm 
and thorough religious instruction. And this is the true religious 
devotion, this the sum of religious instruction: (viz.) that it shall in- 
crease the mercy and charity, the trath and purity, the kindness and 


honesty of the world. 


Thus spake king Duvanamrira Prrapas::—And whateversoever ~ 
benevolent acts have been done by me, the same shall be presoribed 
as duties to the people who follow after me: and in this (manner) 
shall their influence and increase be manifest,—by doing service to 
father and mother; by doing service to spiritual pastors; by respect- 
ful demeanour fo the aged and full of years,—and by kindness and 





7 Dianadjputipaticne, yd ipam mshi sachevehare salebieeadiiioa cha 
lekoa hevam rodhisatiti. Devinampiye piya dasi fajo heeam ghd, ydaihikdni che mam 
ya sadhardei katini 35 tam foke anwpatipanne tagcha gnutidhiyenti 36 ; teve radhitd cha 

8. eadhisenti: cha 37 exttd pithu ssithyd ;—gurusu mistivdyd 38, vaydmohdla- 
davon cauputipatiyd 39 ;—babhanmamanesu,—bapanaralukess , aroddia bAatiber sax 





13. Jyom, feminine, agreeing with prafipafti, the worthier of the two as ia 
Latin. 

34. Tega papa dp ee 
tablet ‘he! thind In the large fecsimile rende mendert sidtem’, which Oy 


world.' Bat though agrecing letter for letter, the sense ls unantialactory, and I I 


have preferred a translation on the supposition that the derivation of the words 
Lt] from madkars, sweet, bland, and sid4da, bomest. Sddhu inalag a tera of sala. 
tation used to those who have attained araAaf-hood. See preceding page. 518. 


35. aifes sifafera arti catia, + whateversoever noble actions 


by me are done.’ 

36. q (for arfa) Sra ceqafirr aifire wafeniteam ‘these things 
unto the people who wait upos me far instruction, are prescribed as duties,” 
fararat sacred rites enjoined by the wedar. 

37. aa «fears wafaafie. ‘By thls (means) (those good acts) having. 
iva, lal eran iron no (Ot pee ssi == 

38. arativeg way aty y sPT4 a asrvive ty fate age tae 
and tha asset bo ppkclinal guides’ the neat word rays | 


pos R. P. as: ‘the very aged'—there is no, co vidi 
aE aad art may be the bald-hoaded, from fay forehead. A great moan is 
kapdl, from a notion thet a man's destiny de written on bis 








412 
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condescension to brihmans and sramanas, to the orphan and destitute, 
to servants and the minstrel tribe. ca 

King DevAwamerya Prrapasi again spake :—And religion increaseth 
among men by two separate processes,—by performance of relirious 
offices, and by security against persecution, Accordingly that religious : 
offices and immunities might abound among multitudes, I ‘have 
observed the ordinances myself as the apple of my eye (?) (as testified 
by) all these animals which have been saved from slauchter, and 











== ee TTD 
patipatiyd. Devdnampiya Piyadari (aja hevam dhd. Munisinom cha yd iyan dhom 
meraghi rodhité dumehi yera dbdiehi 40 Chinn wiyouene cha nirttivd cha 

9. fate cha hohe dhoome niy@meniritiyiea cha bhoye ; dhamane niyome chakhe 
ee ye me tye doe 4). Imani che imei Jitan aradhtydni, apadnipi cha bahw dhamoad 
wdyamdni £2 yani me katini : niritiya ce che hare ati jnise eatin Diamine vaghi, 
radhitd atihinsdye 43 biutdnop, 


=> a a be 


forehead :—thus in the Noithedha; when the swan bringing « micssage from 
Damoyanti is caught by Nala raja, it laments :— 


frarene aewafa faia fi Cafe CST i Yee 1) 
4, whys oh Creator! with thy lotus hand, who makest the tender and the " 
cold wi 


wife, hast you written on my forehead the burning letter which Says, thou 
shalt be separnted from thy mate 3" 


39. ange ae { Svwetery Srerswray dufeqeq. The perversion 
of the word drdimen as JabAcn (before alluded to) is common Bow in some 
provinces. The fomprefipatti or condésrension to theses classes, is contrasted 
with the anwpratipatfi or respectful behaviour to the aged, 

| Similar doctrines are inculeated in an addendum to the ten moral Precepts by 
Suonwa prea a religious king (dAarma réjay-of Tibet ; . 

_. We Reverence to God.—2, Exercise of true religion.—3, Respect fo fhe 
learmed.—1, Honour ta perents.—5, Respect to the higher classes and to old 
-ipertons.—6, Good-beartedness, (or sincerity) to friends and acqusintances,—7, 
‘To be useful to one's countrymen, d&ec.—Sep Manuscript volume of Csoma's Ana« 
lysis of Tibetan works, ‘The Subde shite ratna pidhi of Sacra Panpita, Also 
wataqiT way (airitiya for write, dancing) wecording to the pandit: but [ 
would prefer dwihd dtdredi (in the Pall Sed case plaral) ‘by two sigus or tokens :* 
vis: forqwry by voluntary practice of ity ec ea peararapa 

- Shy freedom from violence—securi against persecution," Ti Sanskr | tb 
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by manifold other virtuous acts performed on my behalf. And that 
the religion may be free from the persecution of men, increasing 
through the absolute prohibition to put to death living beings, or to 
sacrifice sught that draweth breath. For such an object is all this 
done, that it may endure to my sons and their eons’ sons—as long the 
sunand the moon shall Inst. Wherefore let them follow its injunctions and 
tbe obedient thereto—and let it be had in reverence and respect. Inthe 
‘twenty-seventh year of my reign have I caused this edict to be written ; 
#0 sayeth (Deva'samerra) :-—" Let stone pillars be prepared and let 
this edict of religion be engraven thereon, that it may endure unto the 
fremotest ages.” , 

10 analebhdye pandnam ; at etaye athdye iyerm Rute : pid papotibe 44 chanda rack 
suliyike 45 dotuti : tathdehe annparipajantati heram ki, anupatipaantam Ai 45, ate la- 
dha taalidhuhoti, 47 saterisati vasdbhintename iyam dhanmalihi lithapdapitati, eta 
Devdnompiye dha ;—"* yam 


1k, dhapmalibi ata athd silathabhdared sila dhalakdniva tote hoteviyd ; oe 
chilathiti siyd."48 





42, Niyamdni peuter for the Sanskrit masculine feapqt and so the 
43. wafafyere wart, * by the aot killing of animals,’ qareinra feat, 
‘by the not sacrificing of living beings.’ qT CHW WHTS Kawa, #9 with much 
object ia this done.” | a 
erereetua, ‘pending the sun's and moon's (duration), wary x fa fa 
46, For enupafipajanty, see note 13, north inscription. The duplication 
proper form of the verb, seem intended to make the order more impressive and 
imperative. | : 
"47. The half effaced word cannot well be explained; the second is were 
water, ‘ letit be reverenced’, or ‘het reverence be,’ probably the word is repeated 
notice, having supposed silafhabAdad to represent the Sanskrit loaf Adpean 
the exact equivalent for ailastémSta, a stone pillar (made geuter) : the sentence 
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VIL.—Abstract of a Meteorological Register kept af the Cathmanda Re 


ES Obs, at 4 P. we. 


| ES 5 a 


r fits, ooemoniee f ‘Bar, Thermometer | 


9 | SW. cloudy, : 
| W. clear, 
W. dlitte, 
W., ditto. 
| W. elondy. 
SW. ditto, 


| 
52 | 
52 
| 42 
_ 
4 
- 
54 | 
66 
| SF 
60 
uv 
S64 
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Esq. M. D. Nipal Residency. 


a Wind ; weaiber ; rains 


gidency for 1507. By A. CamPagtt, 


vations SO iM. |— Obs. at 4 F. M6 
















































; Thermometer Thermometer is 
Der. ae Air. | hb at en » Ad. "Wet Dut. At 1° su. | Ataromu. | 3 
May 36,359) 71 17 \35, a7 72 “ss | 17 | SW. clear, |NW, clowdy. 

S| 369) 66 53 tT 979 78 | 56 | = GW. ditto, | NW. clear. 

4 aoa) 65) 54) 11 S17 68 lite W. cloudy. | W. ditto, jO173 

a) gsal ss | so] S| 393 86 N. W, rain.) NW, rainy. | 519 

S| 77] 56 s0| 6 | | io N.W. ditto, | Weelenr. | 519 

@| 388 ~ s4 | 66 ss | 19) We.eclenr, | W. fine. 

7 419) 66 a 5 60 16 Ww ditto. WwW. to. 

| 991 = | 55 54 | 73 WNW. ditto. W, ditte,. 43 

b] g84) 68 | 87) 11) sa | ig | W. fine. W, ditto 173 

lo sa7) 65 | 57 | «7 | 1a | SW. clear. | 'W. ditto. 

1) 570) 64 | 56 “4 | a1 | NW. ditto, | SW, cloudy. 

lq 47, 66 | 54 gs) a7 | ME. ditto. | NW, ditto, 

Ia gaa] 70 | 55 | 56 | ga | NE. ditto, | ‘W, ditto. 

My a 71 | 58 eo | i9 | NE. ditto. | W. baer. 

is | 279) 72 | 54 é0 | 41 | NE. ditto, | W- ditto. 

=r 267) 72 | 58 sa | 9a | NE, ditto. | W. ditto. 

14 | 

19 

a0" 

Fa 5G a2 » | 

22 | 60. 6a . dite, 

3 62 a e ; . ditte. | 

a 60 iy . di . clear. 

35 a | &4 : . lends. 

a6 | i 63 tie char, | SW.ditto. | 

a7 | Ll | 64 | 65 2 * if 

78 68 |—6h66 + il . ea 

29 | 180) 78 | 68 | 6s Bes ea 

30 9 79 | 68 65 se ‘doety: | 

3] 73 aa | a5 _ditte. | W. cloudy. 
aa 95,019 | ree | re : Any * we i 

el)? | ia ce 

a =} | #0 NE. ditto. . dite. | 

“3 || 56 Ni. di ditto. 

a1 S7 = es i 

5 60 4 ee D., ™ ci. | 

re Bf NE. hazy. ' we : a 

7 | 57 E. ditto. wid 

| 6l oe clear, | W- clear. lj 

| o NW, clear. | WwW. ditt. | j ~ 
rie) NE. ditta.. | 


| 
J 








: a 








a] asa] 75 | OF | eo 4 

aa) 38 73 66 | , 70 | 

23) se TS | 7 te | o7| Serle clnady.| 
a] Moin S| | tami el S| tame | ose 
o om 0 | | TT Tl i ) ! E. ditto. 
26 | aa TS | oT qa | 70 SW. ditto, | §10 
27 | er Es col tr] W. ditto. | 376 
ss) un | eo 71 70 | | SW. ditto, |1ss7 
= teat 73 | 67 | 7a.) 71 | . | We. ditts, | eo 

Mean, 25,278/7-57°" : ) 
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Afarch.—' Clear’ means a clondlers sky not aclearatmosphere. During the greater 
partef this mouth there hos been a thick hare from 11 A. M. till sunset. In ordi. 
mary Seasons Chis does not commence before the mouth of May, but this year we 
have not our usual frequent spring showers, 

pril.—The Barometrical range between 10 and 4 is «118, The Thermometrical 
riage i Mean hana og bulb, or pet Sanaa Seog 
S if 0 moet unus Y ary reason, HAG apring showe ai) 
this climate have been peer Mle wanting og opal A heavy hase 25 daya 
out of the J0, 
inhabitants, The observations made in the northern end of 2 western open verandah : 
pegs te cps range for the day, 93; do. thermometrical 9@ } average depression 
of We i 1h. 

/uae.—From the Ist to the 20th the weather was hotter god drier than has ever 

before been recollected in Cathmanda. Mean temperature from jst to 16th 77* at 10 


May.—The_ hottest, and driest month of May within the recollection of the oldest 


A. M.j do. do. at 46, uM. 653, Mean temp. from 21st to 30th at 10 A. ae. 73°; do. 


do. at 4P. M. 77", 


VITL.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, 2nd 4 uguet, LEST. 
—_ Rev. capris Mit, Rag D., Vice-President, in the chair, 
_ BtaToMskn Cowager, Esq., Baboo Surronvanw Goosan, and Captain 
Boate “ager aa ted ot oo Hg iety. by the 
- G. G. Seneacny and Major J. R. ELEY were proposed by the 
Secretary, seconded hy Mr. Caacnorr. | | 
Dr, G. McPuxnsox, Berhampore, proposed by Capt. Peamenrow, se. 
Letters from Mesera J. Murm and G. W. Bacow, acknowledged their 


Letter from the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, and. from 
paneer i acknowledged receipt of the 90th vol, af Asiati 


The Secretary read correspondence with Government pursuant to the 
resolution of last meeting regarding the museum. 


To H. T. Painser, Faq. 
Secretary fo Gorernment, General Department, 










cil in immediate connection 


ain the Society's Museum in its present titate of a 
sani the waldicat inn atone conveuson lene & 


ti ~~ se. 


=r 





Wrewet 


| wabmittiag farther propositions conn 





-Bneeum ie Loade 


tay receive ration, sad fer the obtainment o 
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poblic institution, the government would be disposed to annction a monthly grant 


£200 Rapect, the actual sam whieh is now obliged to be withdrawa from this 


ebject, on account of other calls on the Society's funds. 

‘And secondly, whether (in order to avoid unnecessary loss of time) the Govern- 
ect would entrust the Society with a certala sum, #47 not exceeding $00 Hupees. 
per mensem, to be expended in the otenmulation of antiquities, manuscripts, and 
objects of aatural history and science; on the condition that, in the event of the 
Hosorable Court's declining their sanction to the Society's proposal, the whole of 
the objects thus collected shalt be placed at the disposal ef Goverament in aoquit- 
tance of the moncy advanced. | 

T bate the boner accordingly to request that you will be, pleased. to obtain the. 


‘eatimenta of His Lordship in Council on these modifications of the original pro- 
a to which it is hoped there will be the less objection, because it is known 


Honecable Court has au extensive and valuable musctum aod Library to 


which such on accession qnunot but prove me 


Lave the honor to be, de. — 


Asiatic Society's Apartments, (Signed) Jawes Prince. 
Culeutia, 10fh es 1837. I Sery. Aviatic Society. 
——— Td James Poixser, Esq. . | 


§ Secret etary fo the Aviatic Society: "p 

“in, 

Lam directed ta acknowledce the receipt of your letter dated the loth instant, 
pasiti eal wit the condition of the funds of the 

‘Society and its resortte Government for aid in maictaiaing the museum of antiqui-. 

ties wud natural history already commeaced, nod-in reply to state that the Right 

Hoaorable the Gaveroor General of India in Council sanetionl a, peoding the evfercoss 


—_ the subject inteoded to be made to the Honorable the Court of Directors, the 


7 of 200 rupees per meneem for the establishment nnd expences mecessary tO 
keep up the existing museum and library of the Asintic Society. Orders wil apeard<””” 

ingly be hnsbed for the payment of this mount monthly from the ¥F proxiine to 4 
reeelpt of the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. . ; 
With respect to the further request urged on the pnctof the Society, vite 
that the Governor General of Lpdia in Council will allow the sam af S90 raphe Pee 
mensem to be held applicable to the | archase of objects of curiosity or nati ine. 
interest, the Sociéty being under obligatios to account for the axpecditare ei 
inoney, sid to deliver the articles provides for transfer to the: Honorable Uaee 3) 
wit zo ordered, His lordship in Cougell feels compelled te’desiine 

Ooi ike-appropriation of Cunds to such. objects on the) terme. stated, 
but he will be ready to recei eT ot ae 

















ha eS oe 
iT = - 










funds. 

4. His Lordship in Connell desires it to be woderstood: 
for which the aid of Government fonds may be solicited, ough 
ahle nature—the utility of collecting such in acclimate 
Opinion of bls Lordship ja Counell very doubtful, ~~ - 













ath Suly,.16a7- a | 
tn raat Sos Dy The Curator wna, itis true, 
officer's resignation whanol ye before the mertiag, 
with regard to the disposal of the grad 
eacecdiegly his own feelings of mala 
A Ae ere ne = Ler 
Sine copies of the third volume u ; idle £ ap tied we e 
laid on Kot “The printer's pill for this volume (500 copies, $50 pages) 
amounted. to Hupeet S693 1S, | a> Cl 


ee * a a ST ew, > 1... = im 
Corennooxx's Miscellaneous Essays, 4 yols.—presentedt on fhe part af : we hate: 
author sscnw of the Royul Society of Hilinbargh, Vol. XTIT. Part tnd, 1436, aloo ~ 
Journals of Proceediags—preesied hy [he Sort. 

4x 


6l4 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, (Jour, 
pee eertonae the Society of Arts, Vol. Li. Part J,—presented by A, Aibia for the 


Mielis ofthe Astronomical Society of Landon, Vol. 1X. —presenfed by the Society, 
A Companion to Johnson's Dictionary, English and Bengéli,—by J. Mexnias, 

1628—preseated by the author. . —. 
eC ‘y in English, Henegali, fined Moanipuri, hy Captain. Gonpon, Politlea) 


Agent at Manipur—preaenied by the outhor fhrongh Mr. Trevelyan. © 
- Po tory abn pigs Theophrastus, translated into Armenian, Venice: 1930—prenrafed 
ay te cotati 


The Quarterly Journal of Medical aud Physical Society, No. 111.—Ly the Edifors, E 
aca Good ere cad O'Shaughnessy, ; 
ateteorological Register for Jone, 1637—by the Serveyor General, 






Lardoer's Cyclopedia, Greeee, vol. 4, from the booksellers. " a, 
——+—————, Southes"s Admirals, vol. 4. | 
Reponse de M. do Paravey sur I'antiquité Chinoise, n paper addressed ander enve- * 
lope to the President—by ihe aufAor. iF piries 

~ BROOKE Aunotoced among the presentations to the librury this evealag, Me, J.T. 
PEAMAON called to the nttention of the meeting that although it was Impossible” : 

now fo feturn thanks to the lilostrious author for what nicht be called hits 
dy ioe bhecptiest tia. literature, Lhe Society milghe juatly place on record some at 






ite ackaowledgment of lta grent obligations to this eminent orieatalist, asd some ‘a 
expression of ita regret nt the termiuntion of his hogernhle aod nscful enreer, He 

though e4tit would be on excellent plas to follow the ciample af. the Justituie at 
Paria, in ite enlogistic memoirs on the death of emisent mem mae ania 
‘pronounced by the Baron Ccvier on so many occasions, memh are ~ such as those 
~The mecting concurring in Dr. Peamson a proposition which wns | 
Mr. Hane, and the Vice-President, Dr, MILL, 1 wing acecded to the request of the. 
menting toembody in thelr preseot resolution an abstract of the services rendered ~ 
- Mr. CoLengoons to the Socicty, and to Asiatic literature in general,—it was ac- 
te be we shaly 1 es Sees 

_ _dieieleed unanimous'y, that the Asiatic Society cannot place on. its 
shelves this last donation from Hexny Toomas Cotennoone, so long one 


of its most distinguished members, without recording a tribute of affection 
for hia memory, of admiration for his great talents, and regret for the 
Joss sustained by oriéntal literature through his lamented death, 
_ “Mr, Cocemmoone was proposed o3 a member of thia Society in the year 
. 1792, and his first essay “onthe duties of a faithful Hinde widow” was read 
in the last season of Sir Witttas Jonxs' occupation of the chair, in April 
3794,, Though on an insulated subject only, which various circumstances 
however render deeply interesting, thin short estay well exemplifies the 
manner in which he exhuusts every subject of that nature that he under- 
takes: and isa happy prelude to that series of splendid contributions to 
_ the society, which in profundity of acquaintance with all subjects of In- 
dian literature and acience,—in the union of the most extensive érudition 
with the most chastened judgment, and an accurate scientific acquaintance 
with the several subjects which his essays collaterally embrace, are unsur- 
passed by those of any other contributor to our Researches,—or by any 
who, eliher before OF since; have pursued the she unbeaten paths of lite. 
_Fature. | 
gg, Bis next 


= L Th 








essay was the “ enumeration of Indian glasses,” or (as we com- 
them) castes—in the sth volume of the Researches ; an able 
elucidation of a subject of no common interest, And. this, 
portant contributions, was followed by the essays on the 
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‘Religious Ceremonies of the Hindus, and on the Sanskrit and Prakrit lan. 
guages, which appear in that volume aod in the 7th—essays which would be 
of themselves sufficient to pluce the author in the highest rank of oriental 
wholars,—and which must long continue to form the best textbooks of 
those who wish to investigate the depths of Indian literature and religion. 
| ‘The translation of one of the more recent inseriptions on the Delhi lit, 
| which appears also in the 7th volume of the Researches, is chiefly interest- 
jag ag being the commencement of the author's more extensive researches 
into monuments of the same kind in our Inter volumes: he was 
‘among the first. to point out the great importanee to the knowledge of 
ancient India of « pursuit, the enlargement of which is daily incressing 
our stock of historical information, The “account of certain Muhammadan 
meets” in the same volume contains some valuable ieu respecting 
the origin of the curious race #9 well known in the west. of India under 
‘the name of Bolas; and proves that in the midst of his acearate study 
of the more secluded literature and monuments of the Hindus,—the au- 
thor was versed also in the learned records of Western Asia. 

The dissertation which beats, perhaps most of all, the stamp of tha 
profound Sanskrit learning of the author, is that on the Vedas in our Sth 
volume; a work which, though necessarily leaving much undone that is 
yet required towards furnishing 4 complete analytical index to those re- 
cords of the ruder langunge, and oldest worship of the Hindus,—bhas found 
nune to seconi, much les to complete, or to supersede the mas. 
terly outline of their contents which is here presented to the inquiring 
tudor, Tn thia, na in the other essays of Mr, CoLusnooxs,— 188 reader 
feels that itis not a mere philologist, or collector of ancient records that 
he ig consalting,—hbut one whose critical sagacity weighs well the value, 
the Ake, and the import of every authority that he alleges: and whose 
statements in consequence, MAY be received with the most entire respect 
and confidence. 6. es 

The later volumes of the Researches are adorned not only by the ela. 

borate “ Observations on the Jains” in which very respectable classical 
erudition ia brought to aid profound Indian researeh,—and the learn. 

ad and Interesting Eesay on Sunskeit and Prakrit poetry, —but by the mu. 
_thor's arti astrgnomy. To this deeply interesting a jee 
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opposite side, the late Mr. J. Bestooy, had unhappily adulterated some 
rery valuoble and interesting calculations, =. 

Such, with some articles of less moment, but all deserving perusal, 
ore the contributions of Mr. Conzanooxe to the Researches of the Sockety, 
of which he was elected Vice-President on the 3th of Oetober, 1903, and 
President on the Qud of April 1406,—an office which he continued to fill 
until his departure to Englund in 1815. But it would be unpardonable 
to omit all mention of the works separately published by him while resi. 
dent here: particularly the Sanskrit Grammar, with its very able critical 
prefuce,—the edition of the ancient Sanskrit vocabulary, the Amera Coaha, 
to the interpretation of which much botanical knowledge is made to con. 
tribute ;—the very erudite and ingenious work on the Algebra of the Hin- 
dus,—and the Digest of Hindu Law, a standing monument of the profession. 
al value of the writer, and of his skill at the same time aga jurist and ao 
oriental scholar, 

Neither would it be pardonable to omit all mention of what has-been 
contributed by Mr. Conesrooxe to the sume cause since his return to 
England, where he acted zealously as the Society's agent until age and 
infirmities compelled him, in 1890, to relinquish the duties of the office to 
which they elected him, -This period is. signalized by the erection of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, to which, as their first President, Mr, Cocennooxn 
delivered his inaugural discourse in March 1893, and of whose transactions 
his articles may be regarded as the principal ornament. Of these the es- 
says on the Philosophy of the Hindus in its five principal divisions ia un- 
que-tionably the most important, relating as they dg, to «subject which 
none who studies the history of the human mind can regard otherwise than 
with the greatest interest,—and written with an ability, a mingled proe 
fundity and clearness, which challenges comparison with the best of his 
preceding works, A perusal of these five essaye—as they were suctes. 
bively published in the two first volumes of the R. A. 8: Transactions, or 
aa they are now republished with the best of his earlier edaays in the we. 
lection ‘now presented to our library,—will at once convince every dis. 
cerning reader of their immeasurable superiority to any thing that had 
been before published on the same subject." eg 


Mr, Macsacurex presented’ in the name of Mr. Wroarvson a second 
pamphlet by Soonasue Hapoo in Sfaratha in reply to the Pandits of Poona, 
who have defended the Puuranic system of astronomy, ina brochure enti. 
tled Ariredha prakdsw. 

A letter from Major Low, dated Province Wellesley, 7th July, proffered 
to the Society, a manuscript description of'a political mission to the Siamese 
in lower Siem, provided that it could be published complete with the six 









| Mirwwbingr attached. Referred to the Committee of Papers. 
eee. LNerary. * | | | 
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Jie in the Bombay Courier some menths back, for taking accurate drawings 
of the remains in the Adjunta Caves, and publishing them by subscription. 
J Resolved, that the Society cubscribe for two copies and circulate the 
notice among its members. [See cover of the present nuniber. | 
* Read « letter from Mr. Secretary MacwacHres forwarding a manuscript 
grammar of the Belochee language, by Lieut. Leren of the Bombay En- 
gineera. ~ 
Extract of a letter from the Hon'ble G. Tonvoun of Ceylon was read : 
stating that he had found by means of the new key, that the Delhi lat in- 
scription related to the Dulada relic or sacred tooth of Beppwo in Ceylon. 
Lieut. Sinpows presented a continuation of his translation of the Dadu- 
ponthi Grantha, the chapter on meditation. pny 
> Lient. E. Cowoneyr forwarded an account ofa visit to the ruina of Quyetn, 
with notice of various coins and. antiquities found there : accompanied 
with sketches by Lieut. Kewsey, including two of the great meteor ob- 
served on the Lith January last in central India. . 
Lieut. Kirroe announced the gafe arrival of the Bhubaneswar inserip- 
tion-slabe, which be was about to reture to their respective temples. 


»- Mr. B. H. Honasox communicated to the Society copies of correspon- 
dence regarding the publication of hia work on the Zoology of Jipal, and 
of the arrangements he had effected, requesting that the Society would 
add such sugyestions as to them might spent desirable. 

Resulved, that the Society forward the papers (as requested) to Sir A. 
Jouxsron, stating their concurrence in Mr. Hopason’s views as to the 
mode nnd scale of publication, and urging such support for the work as the 
home Society should be able to aford among ite members aa well ss 
through its influence with the Hoovrable Court. ‘3 
compl eee has obinined the ange aid of = Wat. ne a : os - 

publication of the plated, which : proposed. te, Sr In Todian Sn yakit 


economical scale, #0 na to minke the work o te 
than a costly mich Hee te the drawing room of the rich a intended . Mr. Goro, 
who retimated the expence of sack on edition af & Lh he descriptive 
nding Mr. Honason judiciously defers publishing antil his return to Earope, and 

will ted in wm convenient octaTo the plates. ly 


A generic and specific account of the Gauri Gau ( 
exhibited by Mr. Evawa to the Society) was also received trent SE 


Journal of a trip te the Boor yarn in the Kanduer St a 





Himdlaya, by Lieut. Taouas HuT™® was 60 ated 
Crs nner from ite length we four #0 shail 60 CRESTS blish picce-mea 

it contains evuch that inperests the estan) oo Sel eee paneee-* 

A Boa Constrietor presen in Me Cen SE 
‘A Jongtailed thrush, presented by Dr- baum 
Moree up, varnished, and presented by M. J eLEERT, who in his 

A cro cd nlaversion te roere ales fiateen = TT 

Peet Pondicherry whither he was now Presses: Ht oa 
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Miscellaneous. 


IX.—Miscelleneous. 
}.— Proportion of rain for differen! Inuar periods af Kendy. liland of Ceylon. 
[Extract of « letter from Capt. W. BR. Onn.) 
As regards this Island it may be gratifying to others to learn that through 
the kindness nod eoconragrment of Major General Stn Joms~ Witsox, command. 
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ing the forces, | have been enabled to commence o continnons acriea of two- | 

hourly registrations of the thermometer, and an hourly ont once » week at this 
station, op the principle recommended by the British Association in the Ist . 
vol. of their report, apesking of Devonport ; and a friend jn Colombo has kind- i 


by assured me be will take charge of o similar operation at that place. Thos T 
am induced to hope that this key of Southern India may yet bear its share in 
the promotion of science, co fine au example of which the Peninsula is spreading 
before us. 

The highly interesting explanation of the cause of the different quantities of 
rain falling from different heights above the ground given in the Asiatic Journal 
No, 37, led me to calculate what the augmentation of one drop might be reaee 
the respective falls, aod which appears to be os follows ; namely,— 

In 000th parts of its own diameter, a drop of rain falling to the earth at 


ame. Lee Se 


York, wat from ao elevation of ‘ | 
~~ 42 .aveth att er 74 
wsphenp Bai Ps or +1 | ai 
yee ge i own ds about » :7 == .. 1 3 
eh stk igaber coe go 
tld"... or aed ap 
Cay 7 i * j 


Jn order to attenwpt o sloilar experiment, with the permission of His Excel. 
leney the. Governor I have established a pluviameter and evaporator on the top 
of the Pavilion here, at a height of about 75 feet above those at my own Lowe, 

t and also. one on « hill about 350 feet above the latter ; from which, when it is 
‘ considered that oar climate is a perpetual summer, aud our average annual fall 
eff cai mearly 20 inches, I think the result may be worthy of notice. 

Por thave who are interesting themerives in this subject | take the liberty of 

2) following remarka made through « succession of 32 lahations: on the 

pepe gee 164 to July 1836 ; within live Sosa belars.008 day, - 
. rim 
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~— a kare fell fn Faeies. d siaipeniive ativ on. 

‘ 176 days ae Moo, «. SS-GiS<0 = > (oheet oo as 100.0 

} tr after new THLE i: 4875 : ta == tia 
# nf intermediate, - 26766 ce * = _ F 

ie “before fall moon, i: — 34405 Ty + +  6r6 

is be after full moon, a] 28: oF . To : _ ; . S24 

+  iotermediate, ie Sa- 25 ——_ rie? 


The 176 intermediate are calculated from the actual fall in the 121 ond is 





=e days intervening, er hn, | 
wr Te From such Mtatewents aherratlag rules might perhaps be drawn ; bat it wr would u 
—__tppear that al srom ovsts bn baiaute lr svireiony. ie alls which a 
5-2 i a] arte senbich we. have little scquaiotance, aod which, as they can- 
aoa ot Easgenerel formnin: make sil our calculations more or Tess 
res ie i ? agile “s . , 

nea 3 Pe “SL : : 4 
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9.—Memorandum af the fall of the Baromefer ot Macao during fhe severe 
Hurricane, ou (he Sfh and Gtk Auguat, 1835. 
[Commeuntented by Capt. Hexnxixa.] 

Day and hoor. Barom, | Day and hour. Barom. | Day and hour. Earom. 
Sch 1 OO of. w. 29-47 | Gth 0 50 A. &. 26.40 | ath 4 10 28.90 
7 30 25.28 O45 25.30 | | 2a.97 

& 00 29.20 b. 20 26.0 & 15 24,02 

= 7 20 2.12 1235 26,08 6 00 29,08 
9 00 29.08 Llé 25.20 | 6 45 29.12 

16 20 78.95 : 28.30 r 4a 29.20 

10 45 73.90 20.37 a5 29,21 

Tl 05 28.85. | Ze.86 |  - 

JI 34 28.68 | 28.75 | 

0 15 22.50 | 26.83 


At? rou. the barometer had risen to 29.42 and it continued to rise to 29.65, 
at which point it usually atands daring fine weather. The Hurricane commenc- 
ed on the evening of the Sth after three or four days very bot weather. Ita 
greatest violence wan o8 the morning of the 6th about 2 o'clock. 


“4.—The Geological Society of London, 
On Friday Fob. 17, 1837, the aunlverssy of thin Society was held in Somersct 
- House, The president, Mr. Lyell, communicated to the meeting, that the council 
had awarded two Wollaston medals; one to Captain Cantley, of the Bengal artil- 
jery, and the other to Dr. Hugh Paleoner, of the Hengal Medical Service for their 
geological researches and discoverics ja fosell zoology, in the Sewalik or Sub- 
Timdélayan range of monntnias. On preseoting the medals to Dr. Royle to transmit 
to his friends in India, the president expressed his conviction, how gratifying it 
must be to him to be the medium of communicating to Caytnle, Coste Oi 
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3 sally oar ee te 
extent of their (ane 1 fand 
these gentlenscn had Investigated the structure of the range exteniing along the 
southern base of the Himalayan mountains, between the Ganges and Sutlege rivers, 
na well na to the talent they sad displayed in taravelling the quatoanles! peesliarities 
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which had bees appre age gee mat grr ere ‘papbetye 
only stimulate them te fresh exertions, at exeite others to follow their example.— 
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ting. that in forwarding these medal, the frat ‘seat by the Geological _ 


X.—Meteorological Register. 
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Calcutta, for the Month of July, 1837. 
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L.—History of the Gurha Mundala Rijas. By Captain W. Hl. SuBEMAN, 
Commissioner for the suppression of Thuggee in the Nerbudda Provinces. 
The dominions of the Gurha Mundala or sovereigns extended 
before the death of Sunonm Sa', in the year A. D. 1530, over fifty- 
two districts, containing exch from three bandred and fifty to seven 
hundred and fifty villages, and collectively, no less than thirty-two 
thousand two hundred and eighty, as exhibited in the annexed gea- 
graphical table. But the greater part of these districts were added 
to their dominions by the conquests of that prince, and their previous 
history I shall not here attempt to trace. Bi 
‘These princes trace back their origin in the person of Janoo Rax to 
the year Samvaf, 415, or A. D. 358, when by the death of his father- 
in-law, the Gond raja Nacnso, he succeeded to the throue of 
Gurfia. Mundala was added to their dominion by Gora’: Sa’, the 
tenth in descent from that prince, about the year A, D. 634 in the 
‘wrk from the Gond chiefs, who had 
succeeded to the ancient Haihaihunsi sovereigns of Rufunpore and 
raced hat thin ancient family of Rajpoots, who stil reigm of 
sed over Mundala up to the year A. D. 144 of 
sined from an inscription in copper dag ap 
Sar (which began A- D. 1749) in the 
in the vicinity of that place. This inscription was 





ceatoua to restore the village t0 one OF leseendal ts of this man, 
anxiowe race whatever could be found of, his Family The plate was 
a 2 
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preserved in the palace with the greatest care up-to the year 1780, 
when it was lost in the pillage of the place by the Saugor troops, 
and all search for it has since proved fruitless. There are, however, 
several highly respectable men still living who often saw it, and have 
a perfectly distinct recollection of its contents. How and when the 
Gonds succeeded this family in the sovereignty of Mfundalqg we are 
never likely to learn; nor would it be very useful to inquire. 

This family of Haidaibuasis reigned over Lainjee, formerly called 
Chumpanutiu; Rutunpore, formerly called Monepore; Mundala, for- 
merly called Muhikmuttee, (Mahikmati,) and Sumbulpore, (Sambhalpur.) 

The Guria Mundala dynasty boast a Rajpoot origin, though they 
are not recognized to be genuine. ‘Tradition says a soldier of fortune 
from Kandiesh, Janoo Rae* entered the service of one of the Haihoi- 
dunsi sovereigns of Lahajee, and accompanied him on a pilgrimage 
to the source of the Nerdwdda ot Amwrkwatuk. One night while 
standing sentry over the prince's tent he saw three Gonds, two men 
and awoman, pass, followed by a large monkey of the sacred or 
Hunooman tribe; and as they pasved the monkey looked in. his face 
and dropped some peacock's feathers, which he took up and brought 
home with him when relieved from his post. On falling asleep the god- 
dess Nerbudda (Narmade) appeared to him, and told him that the people 
he had seen were not, as he supposed Gonds, but the god Riiss,-his, 
consort Sira, and his brother Lucumums ; that the Hunooman was 
the faithful follower of the god, and the feathers he hud dropped 
were to signify, that he should one day attain to sovereign power. 
He was at the same time told to visit Scusnes Paarox, a brahman 
recluse, who lived at Ramewgur, near Tilwara ghat in the Vicinity of 
Gurkha, aod consult with him on all occasions of difficulty, aa his 

Immediately after this vision, Japoo Ras quitted the service of the 
Ladnjee prince, and proceeded to the brahman recluse at Ramanger ; 
but on entering upon an explanation of his motive for visiting him, 
was very much surprised to hear him say, that he was perfectly well 
acquainted with his motive, as the goddess had appeared to him ‘also 
and informed bim of his great destiny. He then took him into the 
middle of the river Nerbudda, and there made him swear by the 
sacred stream, that if he ever attained sovereignty he would appoint 
him to the office of prime minister. This being done he récommend- | 
€@ Javoo Ran to proceed, and offer his services to the Gond réja 


“6 Fasso Rat aoe Ra-rs) the won of Jeo Bie pata of ihe ving of 
Sehigow shout 20 coms the other side of the Godumweree river some say, 
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of Gurls, and to use every effort to recommend himself to his notice 
and gain esteem. 

This réja had only one child, a daughter named Rerxasvtas, (Rat- 
wavatt’;) and finding himself declining and without the hope of a son, 
he consulted his chief officers and priests on the choice of a son-in-law, 
and successor to the throne. He was recommended to leave the 
choice with God; and to ascertain his will it was suggested, that he 
thould assemble os great a multitade as he could on the bank of the 
river, and in the midst release a blue jay*. Should the bird alight on 
the head of any man present, he misht be assured. that he had been 
chosen by Heaven to succeed him. The suggestion pleased the 
prince, and: he immediately put the plan into execution, . The bird 
was released by him on the day appointed, in the midst of an 
ismenee concourse of people; and it. alighted on the head of the 
young adventurer, who, having some scruples of conscience on the 
ground of the young princess: inferiority of caste, was reconciled to 
the marriage by his spiritual ruide. ‘Those who wish the descendants. 
to be considered pure Rajpoots declare that he never cohabited with 
thie princess ; and that his son by a former wife succeeded him in 
the government ; but indifferent people believe, that he had no other 
wife, and that his son by her was his saccessor on the throne of the 
Gond réja of Gurkha. This rija died in the year Sameal, 415, 
A. D. 355, and was succeeded by bis son-in-law Janoo Raz. 

However absurd we may consider the popular belief in the vision, 
there: is nothing at all improbable in the story of the bird, which was 
likely enough to have been trained up for the purpose by the 
young adventurer himself and his spiritual guide, who could have 
found little difficulty in persuading ® weak and superstitious old 
prince to have recourse to such a means of learning the will of 
beaven with regard to the important choice of a busband for his 
daughter, and a successor to his throne. The princes of this house 
are all considered to have Rajpoot blood in them; and some of the 
most needy of their subjects of that proud caste, condcecents! 
allow their daughters to marry the reiguing princes, though very 
rarely a member of one of the collateral branches of that family. 


. When Japoo Raz 








* The blue jay is beld sacred 
from the god Siva or Mas a'oEo. 
42.2 
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one reigned as sovereigns of the country for a period of fourteen 
hundred years up to the Saugor conquest in Semvat 1838, or A. D. 
1781; und that the descendants of the other held the office and 
discharged the duties of chief ministers for the same period, Among 
the sovereigns during this time, there are said to have been fifty 
generations, and sixty-two successions to the throne; and among the 
munisters only forty generations, This would give to ench reign 
something Ices than twenty-three years, In 1260 years France had 
only sixty-three kings; or one every twenty years*, 

Fehall here give a list of the sovereigns with the Humber of years 
each is said to have reigned+. This list as far as the reign of Poem 
Naat, the 53rd of this line, is found engraven in Sanskrit upon a 
stone in a temple built by the son and successor of that prince at 
Ramnaugur near Mundala. It is said to have been extracted from 
records to which the compiler, Jyconmp Basrax, had access; and 
good grounds to rely on the authenticity of this record for above a 
thousand years may be found in the inscriptions on the different 
temples built by the several princes of this house, hearing dates 
medans and others who invaded these territories during their reign. 
The inscription on the stone runs thus “ Friday the 29th of Jet, in the 
year Samvat, 1724, (A. D. 1667,) the prince Hinpar Sa’ reigning, the 
following ia written by Supa Seo, at the dictation of Jrooump. Baz- 
raz, and engraved by Sivan Sa’, Dva Ram, and Buact Rureg.” 

Asan instance whieh collateral history furnishes in proof of the 
authenticity of this record, it may be stated, that Feamuta places the 
invasion of Guria by Asur in the year Hidgeree, 972, or A. D. 1564; 
and states, that the young prince, Base Narnain, had then attained 
his eighteenth year, The inscription on the stone would place the 
death of Durer Sa’, his father, in Samvay 1605, or A. D. 1548, as it 
‘gives 1190 years to the forty-nine reigns, and the first reign com- 
menced in 415, The young prince is stated to have reigned fifteen 
years; and tradition represents him as three years of age at his 
fother's'death. This would make him 18 precisely, and addto 1648, 
would place the invasion 1563, A. D. 

®* Ta one hendred aod sixty years Rome had no less than seventy Cesare. In 

aod.a reign terminated only with a life. The Goths had in Spais in three hun- 
re thirty-two kings. 






ie > We altered the system of orthography followed by the author, 
lta variance with Sir W. Jonge’ scheme, because there are some nawes 
i we should beat aloss to find the classical equivaleats.—Ep, 
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Fears. . Fears. 

} Jadoo Rae, An. Som, 415, $3 Bhartes Chand, his son, reigned, 22 

POigMOd,. 2 ok ee ee ee eee pipet ma | 34 Moudun Singh, ditts,.......... 20 

bs Madhon Singh, lis EOD .. anne aa a4 Okur Seyn, ditto,.. Te eee a6 

a Jugurnsth, ditto... oe SHER 24 a4 Ram Subec, ditte,.. ee 24 

4 Ragontth, ditto,.....00. ..0. &€ | 37 Tarachond, ditto,............ d4 

5 Roder Deo, ditto,. . ee? ee 26 5 | Odee Singh, ditto,.. e958 oo oo 15 

i] Beharce Singh, ditto,.. feo ee Sl a9 Bho Mitter, ditto,.. eer lo 

7 Nursing Deo, ditto,.......... 33) 40 Bhowsny Das, ditto,......... 12 

§ Soorui Bhan, ditto,...se.0005 ay 4i Seo Singh, ditto... iter ees Zé 

Bés Doo, ditto,.....000.00+..) 18 | 42 Hurnaraco, ditta,..06+055 05 6 

10 Gopal Sa, ditto,,.......-.... 21 | 43 Subul Singh, ditto, ......-+.. 29 
11 Bhopél Sa ditto,,............ 10) 44 Haj Sing, GHELG). sca ssees ee ee ON 
42 Gopernath, ditto,... Pe a7 45 Dader Rac, ditto, ...+«. oll alfa 37 
13 Raimchuond, ditto, .... ....... 46 Goruk Dast, ditto, .......+.+ 26 
14 Soortan Singh, ditto,......+.. 29 
15 Hureechur Deo, ditto,......... 17 
16 Kishon Deo, ditto,......6--+ 14 
ly Jagat Sing, ditto,......0.05 7 
18 Muba Sing, ditto,......0..00. 25 
19 Doorjun Mal, ditto,....sse065 FH 
20 Jeskurun, ditto,......ceesea5 36 
@t Pertapadit, ditto,........-.. 24 
es 4 Juschond, dilto,.. corte ee oe 14 


47 Arjen Si » Uitte)... 0+» Prt Af 
| 46 Sungram ditto,.. a aeeeoe on 
49 Dal put Sa, ditto,.. oth #2 ee ee 18 
| so Beernarnen, ditta,, . pee he ae 15 
51 Chunder Sa, his paternal uncle, 32 
52 Mudkur Sa, bia BOD pes ae tee ae 20 
43 Prem Naraco, ditta,. . ebraerns i 
Sa Hirdee Sa, Gtt0,..ccavee'sees Fl 
5% Chutter Sa, ditto,..c00-+22202 7 


23 Muuohur Singh, ditto,........ 29 | 56 Kesuree Sa, ditto,....-.----- 4 
‘34 Gobind Singh, ditto,......... 25 | 57 Nurind Sa, ditto,...... @ or Sf 
‘25 Ramchond, ditto,......0++.+ 21 | 59 Mohraj Sa, ditto.... .0+++<.. H 
26 Kurun®, ditto,. . bP Pee BR ee 16 ig Sera] Sa, ditto... cn Pe Po ee i 
27) Rutun Seyn, ditto,........... 21 | 60 Doorjun Sa, ditto,.. .++++--- 2 


| Gl Nizam Sa, bis paternal epirpe a2 
62 Nerher Sa, hie nephes, son of Dhan 
Singh, brother of Nizam Sa, but of a 


28 Komol Nyne, ditto,..... .... 40 
29 Beer Singh, ditto,.... ..se0. 7 
31 apg rena est 2 ie different mother,.....0--<ssiaee 3 
2 Prethee Rae, Pe apa ak ae #1 | 63 Somere Sa, ditto, 9 months, 
At the close of the reign of Suxona’s Sa’ the dominion of the 
Gurkha Mundala rijas extended over fifty-two districts, but it is 
belicved that he received from his father only three or four of these 
districts, This prince formed near the city of Gurha the great reser- 
voirs called, after himself, the Sungram Sawgor ; and built on the bank 
of it the temple called the Beejusa mut, dedicated to Burao, the god 
of truth. Tradition says that a religious mendicant of the Sunneeasee 
sect took up his residence in this temple soon after it had been: dedi- 
cated, with the intention to assassinate the prince in fulfilment ofa 
vow he had made to offer up the blood of a certain number of 
sovercigns in sacrifice to Smwa, or the god of destruction. Taking 
advantage of the superstitious and ambitious feelings of Sunenele, 
© He built the temple and other works near Teoret whose rains etill bear his 
name, Troree is four miles from Gerda, and six from Seledpore: © 
stone inscribed by réja Kuavw on the dedication of a temple st 
aA ee ee ct Goruclpore veut Jebulpore, wud another of the sare 
name ln Berget, = = = = — 
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he persuaded him that he could by certain rites and ceremonies so 
propitiate the deity, to whom he had dedicated the temple, as to 
secure his aid in extending his conquests over all the neighbouring 
slates, These rites and ceremonies were to be performed at night 
when no living soul but himself and the prince might be present; 
and after he had in several private conferences possessed himself of 
the entire confidence of the prince, he appointed the night and the 
hour when the awful ceremonies were to take place. 

Just as Sowona’m Sa’ was at midnight preparing to descend from 
his palace to the temple, one of his domestics entered his apartment, 
and told him that he had watched this Sunneeasee priest very closely 
for some time, and from the preparations he was now making he was 
satisfied that he intended to assassinate him. He prayed to be 
allowed to be present at the ceremony, but this the prince refused, 
and descended to the temple alone but armed with a sword under hia 
cloak, and prepared against treachery. After some trifling prepara~ 
tions the priest requested him to begin the awful ceremony by walk« 
ing thrice round a fire over which was placed a boiling cauldron of 
oil, and then falling prostrate before the god; but while he was giving 
these instructions the prince perceived under his garment a naked 
sword which confirmed the suspicions of his fuithfol servant. “In 
solemn and awful rites like these,” said the prince, “it i# no doubt 
highly important that every ceremony should be performed correctly, 
and [ pray you to go througi them first.” ‘The priest did 60, but 
after going thrice round the fire, he begged the prince to go through 
the simple ceremony of prostrating himself thrice before the idol, 
repeating each time certain mystical phrases. He was desired to go 
through this part of the ceremony also, He did so, bot endeavouring 
to conceal the sword while he prostrated himeelf, the prince was 
satisfied of his atrocious design, und with one cut of his scimitar 
severed his head from his body, ‘he blood spouted from the headless 
trunk upon the image of the god of truth, which starting into life cried 
out “many, many, ask, ask!" The prince prostrating himeelf said, 
“give me I pray thee victory over all my enemies as thou hast given 
it me over this miscreant.” He was directed to adopt a brown flag, 
to turn loose a jet black horse from his stable, and to follow him 
whithersoever he might lead. He did so, and secure dominion over 


tine Rann two districts, was the fruit of his victories. Of these vie- 
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source of the Sukwr river. He continued himeelf to reside in the palace 
of Mupvs Monvt, a part of which still stands on the hill near Gurha, 
and overlooks the great reservoir and temple in which he is believed 
to hate offered up to the god of truth so agreeable a sacrifice in the 
blood of o bose assassin. 

He was succeeded by his son Dunrur Sa’, who removed the seat of 
government from Gursa to the fortress of Singoleguré, which ia situat- 
ed on the brow of a hill that commands a pass on the road about half- 
way between Gurkha and Saugor. This fortress is of immense extent, 
and was built by réja Beto, a prince of the Chundele Rajpoot tribe, 
who reigned over that country before it was added to the Gurha Mum- 
dala dominions; but it was greatly improved on being made again 
the seat of government. 

Overtures had been made for an union between Dotror 54 and 
Desgenovursr, the daughter of the raja of Motoba, who was much 
celebrated for her singular beauty; but the proposal was rejected on 
the ground of a previous engagement, and some inferiority of caste on 
the part of the Gurkha family*. Doneor 54 was aman of uncommon- 
ly fine appearance, and this, added to the celebrity of his father’s 
name and’extent of his dominion, made Dorcnovree ns desirous 1s 
himself for the union; but he was by her given to understand, that 
che must be relinquished or taken by force, since the difference of caste 
would of itself be otherwise an insurmountable obstacle. He march- 
ed with all the troops he could assemble,—met those of her father and 
his rival,—gained a victory, and brought off Denonovras as the prize 
to the fort of Singolegurh. | 

He died sbout four years after their marriage leaving a son Beer 
Namain about three years of age, and his widow as regent during his 
minority ; and of all the sovereigns of this dynasty, she lives most in 
the page of history, and the grateful recollections of the people. She 
formed the great reservoir which lies close to Jabulpore, and about a 
mile from Gurha, and is called after her “ Ranee tal,"or queen's pond. 
One of her slave women formed the other that lies close by, and is called 
after her “ Cheree tal,’ or slave's pond. Tradition says that she 


* The Mohobs family were Chundele Rajpoots, and their dominion bad 
extended over Singolegurh an above stated, and also over Beiehree or the district 
of Kanoja in which it is comprised. ‘ wists 

The capital of Belehree was Kondulpore, three miles west from the town of 
Belehree. There is a stone inscribed by rija Motes Deo on the dedication of a 
temple at Aondulpore dated Samvat, 615, A. D. 733. He was one of the 
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requested her mistress to allow the people employed on the large 
tank, to take out of the small one, one load every evening before they 
closed their day's labour; and that the Cheree tal wat entirely 
formed in this manner. Her minister, Apwun, formed the great 
tonk about three miles from Jedulpore, on the Mirzepere road, which 
is still called after bim, Adhar tal; and gives name to the village 
in which it is sitoated. Many other highly useful works were formed 
by her about Guria; and tome at Mundala where she kept her etad 
of elephants, which is said by Muhammedan historians to have 
amounted to fourteen handred, a number not altogether incredible 
when we consider the taste of the people for establishments of this 
sort; the fertility and extent of the country over which she ruled; and 
the magnitude of the works which were executed by her during the 
fifteen years of her regency. 

Avave was her chief financial minister, but was for some time 
employed as her ambassador at Deli; but he was unable to prevent 
the invasion and conquest of his mistress’ dominions. Asvr Kaéx, 
the imperial viceroy at Kurha Manickpore on the Ganges, invited by 
the prospect of appropriating so fine a country and so much wealth as 
she was reputed to possess, invaded her dominions in the year 1564, 
at the head of six thousand cavalry, and twelve thousand well-dis- 
ciplined infantry, with a train of artillery. 

He was met by the queen regent at the head of her troops near the 
fort of Singolegurh, and an action took place in which she was defeated. 
‘Unwilling to stand a seige she retired after the action upon Gurkha; 
and finding herself closely pressed by the enemy she continued her 
‘retreat among the hills towards Mundala ; and took up a very favor- 
‘able position in » narrow defile about twelve miles east of @urha. 

_ Asve’s artillery could not keep pace with him in the pursuit, and 
‘attempting the pass without it he was repulsed with great loss. The 
attack was renewed the next day, when the artillery had come up. 
The queen advanced herself on un elephant to the entrance of the 
pass, and was bravely supported by her troops in her attempt to 
defend it; but the enemy had brought up his artillery which opening 
upon her followers in the narrow defile made great haveck mmong 
them, and compelled them to give way. She received a wound from 
‘an arrow in the eye-; and her only son, then about eighteen years 
A of age. was severely wounded and taken to the rear, Donowours® in 
_ Sttempting to wrench the arrow from her cye broke it, and left the . 
rm : be 2b in ‘the wound ; but notwithstanding the agony she suffered she 
ill refused Sir. knowing that all her hopes rested on her being 
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able to keep her position in the defile, till her troops could recover 
from the shock of the first discharges of artillery, and the supposed 
death of the young prince, for by one of those extraordinary coinci- 
dences of circumstances which are by the vulgar taken for miracles, 
the river in the rear of her position, which had during the night been 
nearly dry, began to rise the moment the action commenced, and 
when she received her wound was reported unfordable. She saw 
that her troops had no alternative but to force back the enemy 


through the pass or perish, since it would be almost impossible for 


any of them to escape over this mountain torrent under the mouths 
of their cannon; and consequently, that her plan of retreat upon 
Mundala was entirely frustrated by this unhappy accident of the 
ynseasonable rise of the river. 

Her elephant-driver repeatedly urged her in vain to allow him to 
attempt the ford, “no” replied the queen “ I will either die here or 
force the enemy back,” at this moment she received an arrow in the 
neck; and secing her troops give way and the enemy closing around 
her, ehe snatched « dagger from the driver ond plunged it in ber 
own bosom. 

She was interred at the place where-ehe fell, and on her tomb to 
this day the passing stranger thinks it necessary to place as a votive 
offering, one of the fairest he can find of those beautiful specimens of 
white crystal, in which the hills in this quarter abound. Dwcateks 
lic by her side which are supposed by the people to be her drums 
converted into stone ; and strange stories are told of their being still 
occasionally heard to sound in the stillness of the night by the people 
of the nearest villages. Manifest signs of the carnage of that 
day are exhibited in the rade tombs which cover all the ground 
from that of the queen all the way back to the bed of the river, 
whose unseasonble rise prevented her retreat upon the parsinonict 
Mundala. 

Her son had been taken off the field, and was, unperceived by the 
enemy conveyed back to the palace at Chouraguré*, to whieh Asur, 





veturned immediately after his victory and Inid siege. The young 


prince was killed in the siege ; and the Sore ahs eee 
under the apprehension of suffering dishonor if they fell live into 

hands of the enemy. i anne oS o ee 
sister of the queen, and 2 yourig princess whovhad: been betrothed to 


® ChouragerA, afort which overlooks the valley of the Wertudda from the 
brow of the southern or Sefpera range of hills, about seventy miles west from 
Jabulpore. 
4M 
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the young prince Benn Namatn ; and these two are said to have been 
sent to the emperor AKBER. 

Asor acquired an immense booty. Besides a vast treasure, out of the 
fourteen hundred elephants which is said to. have composed the 
queen's own stud, above one thousand fell into his hands, and all the 
other establishments of which his conquest had made him master 
were upon asimilar scale of magnificence*. With a soil naturally 
fertile and highly cultivated the valley abounded with great and useful 
works; and Asvur, naturally of an ambitious spirit, resolved to catab- 
lish in Gurha on independent Muhammedan. sovereignty, like. those of 
Malwa, Guzerot and Dukiun ; ond under o weaker monarch than 
Axsea he would, no doubt, have suceceded. After a struggle ofa 
few vears be returned to his allegiance, was pardoned, and restored 
to his government of Kurha Manickpore. 

. On Asur’sdeparture, Cuooramun Basras, the minister and reputed 
lineal, descendant of the spiritual guide of the founder of this. dynasty, 
was sent to the court of Axugn, to solicit a recognition of the claim of 
Cuusper Sa’, the brother of Dotevr Sa’, to the throne of Gurha. 
This family hod immediately after the marriage of Denanourie been 
with the title of Baseas.. The ceremonies were performed 
on “the bank of the Nerdwdda river, in a temple in the. village of 
Gopalpore near the Tilwara ford, and are enid to have cost four bhun- 
dred thousand rapees. This agent attained the object of his mission, 
and Cuunper SA was declared raja of Gurha Mundola; but be was 
obliged to cede to the emperor, the ten districts which afterwards 
formed the principality of Bhopaul, viz.: Gonour, Baree, Chokeegurh, 
Rakigurh, Mukuriae, Karoo Bag, Karwae, Raven; Bhowrasoo, Bhopaul. 
~_ Of Cuvxpes Sas reign little is known, and that little of no impor- 
tance}. On his death he was succeeded by his second son, Mupxoa 
SA, who treacherously put his elder brother to death. He was the 
first prince of this house that proceeded to the imperial court to pay 
his respects in person: and he did ‘so ostensibly with « view, to 
appease the emperor by the voluntary surrender of his person, but 
virtually for the purpose of securing the support of his name against 
the vengeance of the people. But the vengence of shi solepibaen 
by them to have overtaken him. 

a. 4.2 ® Amang other Gilngs takes a henna ae 
in 2 of the reign of Atuam-vppzen, the first Mahommadan general that crossed the 
Ne rid lariver. See Baiaa's translation of Ferishta. Some of those septs 

Still worn & the women of Guria as charms. 
During t islih of Doxeuoczas and his nephew he resided at Chanda ; al 
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He became afflicted with chronic pains in his head and limbs, which 
he was persuaded were inflicted on him by Providence for his erime. 
The disease was pronounced incurable; and, as the only means of ap- 
peasing a justly incensed deity, he was recommended to offer himself 
up as a voluntary sacrifice, by burning himeelf in the trunk of a dry 
peepul tree. An old one sufficiently dry for his purpose being found 
in the village of Deogaw, about twelve miles from Muadala, he coused 
himself to be shut up and burnt in it; and the merit of the sacrifice is 
considered to have been enhanced by the sacred character of the tree, 


‘sacred to Siva, in which it was ‘made. His eldest son, Parw Nawary 


had been in attendance upon the emperor at Delhi, but he re- 
turned to the Nerbwdda on receiving intelligences of his father’s death, 
leaving his son Hreoee Sato represent him at the imperial court. 
Unfortunately, in his haste, he omitted, it is saidto return the visit of 
Bern Sixau Deo, raja of Archa, before he left court; and that proud 
prince on his death-bed shortly after ie said to have made his son, 
Jnoosnan Stxon, swear to revenge the insult by the invasion and con- 
quest of Guria, or perish. 

He'soon after marched at the head of all the troopa he could muster, 


‘and Paes Nawatw finding himself unable to oppose him in the field, 


threw himself into the fort of Ciowragwrh, where he was for some 
months closely besieged. Jnooynam pretended at last to raise the 
siege. He drew off his troops, and descended into the plains, where 
he invited Passe Nanas to come and adjust with him in person the 
terms of pence. He was prevailed upon to do so on the faith ‘of » 
solemn oath ; and accompanied by his minister, Jerovo Basraz, pro- 


-eeeded to the tent of his enemy, where they were treacherously mur- 


dered by assassins hired for the purpose. He again invested the fort, 


‘which having no head soon surrendered; and all the other Sood in 
“in the Gurkha dominions followed the example. 











News of this invasion and of the death of his father was ‘Boon 
in left court, and unable | to peo any Berna Derbtshon 


Puce act hid old wnt and: ‘oe bok! opnise 
where his father had deposited a large sum of money, wit 

assistance, he got into his possession. He then made | mu Af k ow 
to many of the most powerful and influential landhold a 
country, who brought all their followers to his support ; and with 
their aid, added to that oY Gi Makehexe teed elt chet 
districts of Bhopal, he soon made hend against the. enemy; possess- 
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ed himself of all the twenty-two military posts of his kingdom; and 
at last ventured to come to a general action with him near the village 
of Koluree, in the district of Nersingpore. Jnoosnan Sivonen was defea- 
ted and killed ; and the fortress of CAowragurh was surrendered imme 
dintely after the action, which was fought within sight of the walls. 
In return for the services rendered by the chief of BAopal, Hiapes 
Si assigned the district of Opwdgurh, containing three hundred villages, 
He sent back the widow and family of Jnoosnan Stvon to Bundelkiund, 
by which he is said to have won so much upon the esteem and grati- 
tude of the members of this family and the people of Bundelthuad in 
general, that they made a solemn vow never again to invade his 
It may here be remarked that Jncosnan Sinan had two brothers, 
Dewan Heavovn, alias Huxvoun Lata, and Punan Sinan; that the 
former is said to have been poisoned by one or other of his brother's 
wives; and that when the cholera morbus broke out in the valley of 
the Nerbudda for the first time in 1817, when occupied by our troops, 
it was supposed to have been occasioned by the spirit of this Huxpovr 
Lata, descending into the valley in the north wind blowing down 
from the territories of Bundelkhund. It first broke out I believe among 
the troops while they were stationed on the plain between the garri- 
son of ChowragurA and the village of Koluree, the place where the 
action was fought, and it is said to have berun its ravages while the 
porth winds prevailed. These circumetances added to that of Huna- 
poun Lata’s having always been propitinted by some offering or 
prayer, whenever a number of people were congregated together for 
whatever purpose, lest he should introduce discord or evil of some 
kind or other among them, made it believed that he was the source of 
this dreadful scourge ; for the custom of propitiating him was entirely 
local, and our troops had disregarded, or indeed had perhaps never 
heard of the necessity. From that day small rude altars were erected 
to Hvapove Laxa in every part of the valley, surrounded by red flags 
erected on bamiboos, and attended by prostrated thousands; and from 
the momenta case of cholera morbus occurs, every native inhabitant 
“ef this valley, whatever be his religion, rank or sect, deprecates the 
wrath of Hvapoun Laxa*. 


> Se” Ie je said that one of Lord Haerre's camp-followera slaughtered © 
nllock near the tomb, and that the cholera broke out in ¢onsequence ; that after 
ay thousands bed perished, one man afflicted with the disease thought of 
 Muapovn Gara, and vowed an offering to himif he recovered. He got well, 

od built a to him ; others did the tame, and the disease ceased. - From 
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Himpee Sa’, now secure in the poszession of his dominions, turned 
his attention to the improvement of the country, which had suffered 
much from the ravages of war, and the internal disorders introduced 
by these revolutions of government. He planted many groves. 
Among the former, the grove in which the cantonments of Jubulpore 
now stand, was the largest ; and it is said to bave contained, as its name 
Lakheree imports, one hundred thousand mango trees. The greater 

+ of these have gone to decay, or been cut down; and some 
thousands of them have been felled since we took possession of the 
country. Among the reservoirs that he formed, the largest was Gunga 
Saugor, a fine piece of water in the vicinity of the town of Gurda. He 
died at a very advanced age, after a reign of seventy-one years, dating 
from the death of his father, Pasa Nanam ; and was succeeded by 
his son Cucrren Sa’. The inscription on the stone at Nammugur 
bears date Sameat 1724, and was made in Hinpss Sa"s reign, which 
commenced it is said in Sameat 1653, A. D. 1596, #0 that he must 
have reigned seventy-one years, even supposing that he died immedi- 
ntely after it was made, 

His second son, Huaze Sino, demended of his elder brother » 
division of the territories: but he was soon reduced to obedience: 
and during the life of Cnutrex 5a’ remained afterwards quiet upon 
his jageer. Cuvrren Sa’ died after u reign of only seven years; and 
was succeeded by his son Kesvaxe Sinan; bot Hones Sinau, think- 
ing the occasion favorable for his ambitious views, and failing in his at- 
tempt to get himself proclaimed as successor to hia brother, invited to 

_his assistance the nije of Buadelihund. With this support he made on 
attack upon his nephew; and getting possession of his person he 
treacherously put him to death after he had reigned three years. 

Kesuagr Sa’ had ason, Nemo Sa’, then about seven years of age, 
whom BamkisHUNs Bazran, the eon of Kanno, who had accompanied 
Hinpsa Sa’, in his attendance upon the emperor, and shared in his sub- 
sequent fortunes, rescued from Hvass Sina, took to Ramaugur, near 
Mendala, and there caused him to be proclaimed ns. ightiul sovereign. 
Collecting a strong force of the better disposed people, he returned, 
defeated and killed Huase Sion in an) ion, and drove his son, 
Puan Sinan, with oll his troops from the field. An agent was sent off 
to the imperial court, to demand the emperor's sanction to his accession 
to the throne; and five districts were assigned to the emperor on the 
occasion, Dhumonee, Huttah, Murceah Deh, Gurha Koteh, and Shahgurh. 


that time temples have epread through almost every village in India to Hcacera 
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Pouar Sincu was a brave and enterprising man ; and finding no 
prospect of making bead against the young prince for the present, he 
led off his followers, and joined the army of the emperor AvauxazEsR 
then employed in the siege of Beejapore* and served under the com- 
mand of Dinene Kuaw, where he had frequent opportunities of ‘dis. 
tinguishing himself; and the general was so much pleased with 
his services that after the fall of Beejapore he sent with him a 
body of troops under the command of Magn Jrwa ond Meex Man- 
OOLLAN, to assist in his attempts upon Mundala. He was met by the 
young pnace, his cousin, near the banks of the Doodhee river at Ful- 
tehpore, where an action took place, in which Neaip Sa’ was defeat- 
ed, and his reneral killed. ela 

He retired upon Mundala accompanied by Rawersnvx, the faithful 
minister who had secured him from the fatherof Pouar Simon. Not 
feeling himself secure at Mundala he proceeded to Sohagpore, where he 
collected around him his scattered forces, and became again able to 
face his cousin in the field, as the troops which the Moghal general 
had sent to assist him, were retarned to the Dwkhun. They came to an 


action near the village of Aefoogow, where Ponax Suwon was defeated 


and killed. On the death of their leader all his troops dispersed, 
entered-into the service of the victor; who returned to Mundala, and 
thenceforward made that place the seat of his government, 

Puuar Sixocr had two sone in the action who fled from the field as 
soon as they saw the troops give way after their father’s death; and 
returned to the imperial camp, in the hope of obtaining further assis- 
tance.. Kvery other endenvour to interest the emperor in their 





fortunes proving fruitless, they at last, stimulated by the desire to 
revenge their father's death, and to acquire the sovereignty of the 
— Gurka 


dominions, renounced their religion for that of Jifam, and 
obtained the support of a small body of troops with which they 
returned to the valley of the Nerdudde, under the acquired names of 
Asvor Rumman, and Anvou Hasux. They were to have been joined 
by a Murkutta force under Guxea Jax Pandit; and Nexinn Sixan, 
distrustful of his strength, seat an agent to endeavour to bring his'two 
cousins to terms before this force should j join. 
This agent they put into confinement, under the pretence that he 


was. oe a oa + aor — tibet reper but he soon 
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the promise of a larger sum of money than the commandant expected 
from the young apostates, prevailed upon Gunoa Jue to join his force. 
to that of his master, strengthened by this body of maranders, 
Neatxp Sixou ventured a general action, in which his cousins were 
defeated and both killed. 

His authority was now undisputed, but these frequent attempts: of 
his relations cost him a great part of his dominions, as he was obliged 
to purchase the aid of neighbouring princes by territorial cessions. 
In this Inst contest with his cousins he was ably assisted by two 
Pathan feudatories, Aziu Kuan, who held in jageer, Borda, a port of 
the Futtehpore district (14), and Loxpex Kuax, who held the districtof 
Chowree (19). Taking advantage of these disorders and of the weak- 
ness of their prince they attempted to establish an independent autho- 
rity over all the territories south of the Neriudda. The prince invited 
to his support the celebrated Buxur Benunn, raja of Deogurh ; and 
with their united. force defeated the two Pathan rebels, and killed 
Loxpex Kuaw at Seanee, in the district of Chouree, and Azim Kuan, 
near the village of Koleree, in the valley of the Nerbudda, For*this 
sesistance Nuainp Sa‘ assigned to Bexar Buiexp the districts of 
Chouree (19), Donger Tal (20), and Goonsour (15). 

. During these struggles he is said to have assigned to Cuvrrsn 
Sav, raja of Buadelkhund, the five districts of Gurpebra (34), Dumoh 
(35); Rehlee (36), Etawa (37), and KAimlassa-(38), which afterwards 
formed the province of Saugor, Two districts, Powae (27), and 
Shanwgur (29), had-before been assigned to the chief of Bundeltiund. 
He was obliged to assign to the emperor, it is said, for a recognition 
of his title, the five districts of Diamonce (29), Huttah (30), Murcea 
Dek (31), Gurhakota (32), Shahgur (33)*. He also assigned PurtabguréA 





(10) in jageer to Guazxn Rax Lopuex, who had served him faithfully 


and bravely in the contest with Poman Sixon and his sons. 
 Newiwp Sa‘ died after a reign it is said of forty years, A. D. 17314, 
leaving to his con Mannas Sa’, only twenty-nine of the fifty-two 
districts which had composed the Gurha Mundala dominions under his 
ancestor, Suxonam Sa’. After a peaceful reign of eleven years, 
Mannas Ss dominions were invaded by the Peshwa for the purpose 
of levying the tribate which it was impudently pretended that the 
Sutarah raja had granted to him the right to levy in all the’ terri- 
tories north of the river Nerbudda, Maweas Sa’ resisted his demand 
® These had been assigned before by Nemixp Sa’ after the defeat of Husre 
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and stood a siege in the fort of Mundala*. It was soon taken and the 
prince put to death. He left two sons Sewmas Sa’ and Nizam Sa% 
and the eldest was put upon the throne by Bayze Rao, on condition 
that he should pay four lakhs of rupees a year as the chout, or quarter 
of his public revenue, in tribute. By this dreadful invasion of the 
Peshwa with his host of freebooters, the whole country east of Juhul- 
pore, was made waste and depopulate, became soon overgrown with 
jungle, and has never since recoveredy. The revenue of the réjas, in 
consequence of this invasion, and the preceding contests for sovereignty 
between the different members of the family, and the cessions made to 
surrounding chiefs, was reduced to fourteen lakhs of rapees per 
annum. 

Being unable to resist the encroachments of Raowoosex Gu 
who had under the pretended authority of the Sufarah raja to colle 
the chout, assumed the government of Deogwri from the descendants 
of Boxart Bouton, he lost the six districts which had anciently com- 
prised the whole of the dominions of the Haihaibuaser sovereigus of 
Lohafee Kurwagurh (21), Shanjun Garh (22), Lope Gurh (23), Santa 
Gurh (24), Deeba Gurh (25), Banka Gurh (26). 

“Suwaaz Sa’ died at the age of thirty-two years, A. D. 1749, 
atts reign of seven years, and was succeeded by his son Doonsux 
Sa’, a young lad of the most crucl and vicious dispositions. A great 
many of the principal people having been disgusted with numerous 
instances of his wickedness, his uncle, Nizam Sa’, determined to avail 
himself of the opportunity, and to attempt to raice himself to the 
throne by his destruction. He recommended him to make a tour of 
inspection through his territories, and after much persuasion he was 
prevailed upon to leave Muadala for the purpose. 

“Nizam Sa’ had successfully paid bis court to Betas Kooun, the 
widow of his deceased brother, Sewnas Sa’, but not the mother of the 
reigning prince, who was by a second wife, and had prevailed upon 
her not only to consent to the destruction of Doonsow Sa’, but to pro- 
mote it by all the means in her power. She was a-woman of arent 

© This invasion of Barasen Basen Rao took place, A. D. 1742,—Be0 Dorr's 
History of the Muobruttus. f 

“> It may be remarked that in districts so situated, the ravages of war sil of 

internal misrale are repaired with more difficulty aod delay then in others. Ta 
=: i. firse place, the alr however salubrious while the districts are ia cultivation, 
“pct ies noxious when they are allowed to run to jungle ; aod men are prev 
| ee nthe pepeniion! In the next, the new faids y 
uations are preyed upon by the animals from the surround. “7 
and the men and cattle are destroyed by beasts of prey. : 
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ambition, and during the lifetime of ber hesband had always had a. 
great share in the administration of the government. She saw no 

prospect of being consulted by the young prince, but expected that 

Nizam Sa’ would, if assisted by her in seizing the government, be 

almost entirely under her management. She, therefore, entered into, 
his schemes, and urged the young prince to proceed on this tour of, 
inspection, with a view of removing from the capital the troops, who, 
were for the most part greatly attached to him, in this tour; but. the. 
day that the prince left Mundala, Nizam Sa’ pretended that his feelings, 
had been hurt by some meglect on the port of his nephew, and refused 

to move, This had been concerted between him and Beas Koovn, 

who now insisted that the prince ought to return, and, by conducting 

bis uncle to camp in person, offer some reparation for his pretended 

neglect. 

The unsuspecting youth, at the suggestion of his step-mother, 
returned to Muadala accompanied by only a few followers, and among 
them Lucuwun Pasga™, a man of extraordinary strength and cou | 
who alwavs attended him. They alighted at the door of Nizam Sa"s 
house, and immediately entered the court; but before any other could 
follow, the door was closed upon them. Lcumuw called ont “ Treason,” 
seized the young prince by the waist, and attempted to throw him 
upon the wall of the court yard, which was about ten feet high ; but 
in the act of doing it, he received, in his right side, a cut from the 
sabre of Gouan, a follower of Nizam Si. This checked the effort, 
and the prince, unable to reach the top, fell inside: and before Loon- 
wicx could grasp his sword his right arm was severed from his body. 
by a second cut from the sabre of Gomaw. Leaving him to be des- 
patched by his, Gowan’s, father, Loxsa and his two brothers, whom 
Nizam Sf had employed to assist him in this assassination, Goma, 
mow made a cut at the forehead of the young prince, who staggered 
and fell lifeless against the door, which his followers were endeavour 
ing in vain to force from the outside. | 

“Aoshout from the inside “that Nizam S4 was king,” echoed from 
the partisans of Bias Kooun without, added to the general unpopa- 
larity of the young prince, completed the revolution; and all that 
remained was, to sati#fy those who might be glad to avail themselves 

of the opportanity to invade the country under the pretence | of punish- 





“jng the regicides and asurper. Anagent was immediately sent off to 





the Peshwa; as the paramount authority, end.to pacify him the dis- 

trictwof Pana Gark (50), Deoree (51), and Gorjainur (52), were assigu- 

ed im lieu of the tribute which had been promised on the death of 
46 
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Mawras Sé, and the accession of Sewnas Sa’. These districts were 
subsequently formed into the five muhals of Deoree, Tendookera, 
"hcurpata, Goor Jamur, and Nadir Mow. When Nizam 84, ascended 
the throne he was twenty-seven years of age; and the cruel and an- 
popular conduct of hie nephew, during the short interval of six months 
that he reigned, added to his own fine person, affable manners, and 
great capacity for business, soon reconciled all classes of the people 
to his government. He turned his attention entirely to the im- 
provement of his country, and the cultivation is said to have extended, 
and the population a good deal augmented, daring his long reign. 
Nizam Sa’ died after a reign of twenty-seven years at Gwrha in the 
year Samrat, 1535, A. D. 1776, leaving, as it was pretended, one 
child, agon, Mrmran Sivan, then about one month old, and a recogni 
tion of his title to the succession was obtained from the chief of Sau- 
gor, acting ostensibly under the authority of the Peshwa. 


About the year Samvat, 1790 or A, D. 1733 Munamuupon Kaan’ 


Bonxovse was transferred from the government of Allahabad to that 
of Malwa; and be attempted the conquest of the districts of Bundel- 


und from Cuvtrensat, an enterprising chief who availed himself of 


the disorders of the empire, and the absence of the imperial armies in 
the Dwkhun, to put himself at the head of the discontented Hinda 
chiefa in that quarter, and form for himeelf a valunble independent 
principality. Cnorressan finding himeelf too weak to resist so 
powerful an enemy, ‘nvited the assistance of Basex Rao the Peshwa, 
«ho marched to his support at the head of a large body of cavalry, 
defeated Bunouen, and made him evacuute the whole of the territories 
he had invaded and seized. Cucrrensat wns so well pleased with 
the able support the Peshwa had given him in his utmost need, that 
he adopted him as a third son, and assigned over to him, as an imme. 
diate recompence, a garrison and territory in the vicinity of Jhunsee, 
worth above two hundred and twenty-five thousand rupees a year. — | 

‘Cuurrensat died in the year A. D, 1735, and the Peshwa sent 
his confidential agent Gosinn Pundit, to demand his share of the 
chief's dominions as the third son, eo styled after the late contest. 


He met Hiaown Sa’ and Jvevr Ray, the two sons of the decensed 


chief, and obtained the cession of the districts of Saugor, Gurpetra, 
&e. ke. yielding an estimated annual revenue of about thirty-six 
“Vakhs of rupees. Gortn Pundit remained in charge of these districts 


“ as Mukuadar tasdur, and. transferred the seat of government from Cups 






| Where he built a fortress and town upon the bordera ofa 
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other chiefs and districts to the eastward os far as Culpee; and 
repelled an attempt on the part of Smoosa-op Dowza, the nuwab 

wuzier of Owde, to wrest from him his newly acquired possessions im 
that quarter*. An army which the nawub sent into Bundelkiund, 
under the command of Mexea Naem was defeated and driven back 
with great lose. 

Having secured his dominions in Buadelkhuad he returned to Poona, 
where he was received with all the respect and acknowledgments due 
to his highly important services. He returned to BundeltAwad, left his 
son-in-law Besa Jus, as his representative at Saugor, and removed 
the seat of his government to Culpee. In the year Samvat, 1815, 
A. D. 1758, Gontyp Pundit accompanied Supa Seo Buao and Biswas 
Bao, the son of the Peshwa, to Delfi; and in 1817 Samvat was 
killed on the plains of Paneepuf, in an attempt to escort provisions to 
the troops immediately before the celebrated battle of that name, in 
which the brother and son of the Peshwa both lost their lives. 

. This disaster was nearly fatal to the Murdwffa dominions in Bundel- 
Abund. Their troops fied from Culpee, and the chiefs took advantage 
of the general consternation to regain their independence, and extend 
their possessions. Barsa Jux, with the assistance of Janoo Guoana, 
reduced them to obedience, and retained possession of all the districts 
placed under hischarge. Buta Jax nana, and Gonos Duvr wana, the 
two sons. of Gomp Jee, went to Poosa; and were there in 
with the government of Bundetihunad, in consideration of the merits and 
services of their father. Buta Jax wos the governor, and Gunoa 
Dave was to act as deputy under him. The former was so well 
pleased with the management of Baxsa Jax, that he continued him in 
the government of Saugor ; and proceeded himeelf, accompanied by 
Gusxca Dave, to Culpee. Berea Jxu was soon after summoned by the 
governor of the fortress of Mulhargurh, to which raja Raw Goninp on 
the part of Ruawowa, the pretender to the office of Peshwa, assisted 
by all the disaffected chiefs of the country, had laid siege. By the 
timely assistance afforded by Besa Jex the seige was raised ; and he 
was soon after engaged in the fruitless attempt to prevent the march 
through bis territories of a British detachment under the command of 
Colonel Goovann. See my account of Goppaan's marcht. ving 


* 
= = 


(“See Kara op Deen's account of this invasion. 
> Published in the Literary Ganette, 10th February, 1833. 
Sete ey ge | 
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Gommsp Poxor 


Basen Gusoa Daun 

Anna Sania Nanxeaa Saws, 
Base Sanin his second wife died Rijs Sauta, died with- 
widow whonow 1568, Samvat. out issue, but his wi- 
receives a pen- dow has been allowed 
sion of ninety- to adopt her own 
eix thousand, brother to secure her 
(96,000) rupees possession. 
a year. 


Bersa Jee recognized in due form the right of Miaract ibe to 
succeed his father Nizam Sa’ on the throne of Munda/a; but the 
queen dowager, Batas Koovn, insisted upon placing on the throne 
the prince Nuance Sa’, a young man of about twenty-five years of age 
and son of Druw Sixes, the younger brother of Nizam Si, and next 
heir to the throne. She, as the widow of Soonva Sa-, pretended to 
have (® right ‘to ‘bestow the government as she pleased; and the 

of Nizam Sa‘ having been excused on this ground, many 
would have been found sufficiently willing to avail themselves. of it, 
in order to raise themselves to wealth and consequence, had the birth 
and title of Mrnrave Stxaw not been at all questionable. The leaders 
of her party were Savpur Kmas the Pathan jageerdar of Surrenugur, 
and Pastures Sixon, jageerdar of Petehra. The leaders of the party 
of the young child were Ruosons Baspas, and his son Mukono, 
His brother Brxnam Basran, and his son Guyoa Peasavp, pee 
‘with Guars Pasnan, the treazurer. 

The Dowager determined upon the destruction of the omnis 
‘party. Savovr Knan invited to his house, which was situated out- 
‘side the fort at Mundala, Guneys Paspax, his sons Graonvr and 
‘Noxpaa, and bis brother Moret Sivan, on the pretence of making 
‘arrangement for an advance of pay to bis troops; and Guxaa Gin 
“Mobunt, a large banker went as guarantee to any agreements they 
“might make with him. Soon after they had entered on business 
‘Savovr Kaan took Genoa Gra aside on the pretence of wishing to 
speak with him in private"; but the moment they left the room the 


= “assassins, who were placed around, and waited only for this signal, 






Soeaee wen fell upon the party. The two young men drew. their 
ords a1 defended themselves and their father for some minutes ; 
is generally sdmitted to have been a party to this murder. 
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but overpowered at last by numbers, they all fell. Savpvr Kean went 
off immediately to the Dowager’s palace within the fort ; and wna 
directed to proceed immediately, surround the house: of Roeauna 
Bagean and his family, and put them into confinement. He sur- 
rounded their house with a body of his troops, and summoned the 
cld man to surrender. Ue refused, and the troops began to fire in 
at the windows, secing no chance of escape without disgrace, the men 
put the women and children to death, set fire to the house, and then 
rushed out: upon the assassins, making great slaughter among them 
till they all fell covered with wounds. 

It was thought-that of about one hundred and twenty-two mem- 
bers of which this family was composed, not one bad escaped; but 
it was afterwards found that Pursotom, the son of Moxunp Basras, 
a lad of about nine years of age, had been taken away by his nurse 
(Guxoarassavn, the con of Bixnam Basraz, had been discovered still 
living among the wounded. These were concealed among the friends 
of the-family for a month, when the ranee began to manifest feelings 
of regret at the massacre of this family, and of anxiety to discover 
some surviving member. The two survivors were brought to her, 
and she conferred upon Puxsorem the purguna of Swrowlee in jageer, 
It is now very generally believed that Migravn Sixom was not the son 
of Nizam Sa’;-and that he was brought forward by Roomsums 
Basra, merely for the purpose of securing the continuance of his in- 
fluence in the administration of the government. 

Nusuun Sa’ having now been seated on the throne by the consent 
of both parties, another competitor made his appearance. Sommns SA 
was. the illegitimate son of Nizam Sa’; and in ordinary times such 
sons never pretended any claim to succeed to the throne while a legi- 
timate son survived even in any collateral branch of the family. On 
the present occasion of a disputed succession, 5omERE Sa’ set up his 

‘to his assistance. He marched to invade Guria Muadala, but was 
on a promise of three hondred and seventy-five thousand rupees. This 
agreement Ncasua Sa’ refused to ratify ; but Soman Sa’ bad by this 
time gone off to solicit aid from Sangor- nae | 
. Beesa Jes demanded an explanation from N crave Sa’, who sent 
an accredited agent to him; but refused to attend to the suggestions 
of this agent, that he shoald purchase Bessa Jan's recognition of his 
title, and advance Sommaz Si a sum of money, which might have been 
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effected for about four hundred and fifty thousand rupees; and Bexsa 
Jes marched at the head of a large force from his cantonments at 
Dumow. At Teyjgur he was opposed by Cuvxpzn Huns, who. held 
that purgunain jageer under the raja; but he soon defeated him, and. 
advanced into the valley as fur as Patun, where he was opposed. by 
Savour Knax, Guwoa Gra, and the jageerdar of Manger, all of 
whom he soon dispersed, and advanced without further opposition to 
Af undala. | . 
» He deposed Nuauvae Sa’, and put Somer Sa’ on the throne; and 
removed Savovr Kuaxs, and Gunoa Gia Mohunt: from all share in 
the government, appointing in their place, as prime minister, his 
brother Dapoo Pundit, with the assignment of jageer of Sureenagur. 
The purguna of Sehora was assigned as a nuzurana to the Peshwa,’ 
and a fine of thirty hundred thousand rupees was imposed upon the 
government. In this fine however credit was, given for thirteen hun- 
dred thousand rupees taken from the palace in money and jewels, a bond 
was drawn out forthe payment of fourteen hundred thousand-in ten 
years by ten equal instalments: and for the payment of three within 
a speciied time. Puasorum Bagpan and Sew Gin Gossen were 
taken as hostages. Bursa Jee returned to Jahwipore, sent the greater: 
part of hia troops back to Saugor, and took up his residence at Gurha. 
Somenr Sa’ apprehensive that Betas Koour would endeavour to get 
Nugave Sa’ restored, and that the Murhutta would be easily persund- 
ed to accede to her wishes with a view to promote their own interests 
by another change in the government, determined to make away with 
her... He left Muadala with the pretended intention of visiting Jabud- 
Pore, but from the first stage he sent back Ixcea Since with a letter 
addressed to the dowager. He knew that she always heard every 
letter addressed to her read; and that this would give the assassin an 
opportunity of despatching her. Batas Kooun came to the door to hear 
the letter read, and was instantly cut down by Incua Sinam. Baxsa 
Jue attributed the assassination to Somzax Sa‘, and made preparations 
to revenge it by removing him from the throne: he was not backward 


im preparations to defend himself. He was joined by Savpur Kuan. 


of Sureenager and Caunper Huns; and with these and other feada- 
tory cluefs he advanced towards Sewgor, in order to attack Buxsa Jam 


before he should get into the valley. The two chiefs came to an 


action near Manger, Cuuxpea Huns was killed early in the fight; 
oa his. followers giving way threw into confusion those of Savper 
AMMAN, who retreated with great precipitation upon Chowragurh. SoMMRE 

Fetreat to .Wwadala, ond Bessa Jax advanced as 
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far as Gurha, where he opened a negotiation with Nonmon Sa’, for his 
restoration to the throne on condition of Guwoa Gra becoming the 
security for the payment of the money due to him by the last treaty. 
Having prevailed upon Somxen Sa” to come from Mundala on the 
promise of a pardon, he seized him at Tileara ghaf, and sent hime 
close prisoner to Seugor, where he was confined in the fort of Goor 
Jomur. Nuance Sa’ having agreed to Bersa Jzz's terms, was taken 
to Mundala and put on the throne; but Monasee was left with » 
body of the Seugor troops in command of the garrison, and Noggun 
Sa’ discovered that he was sovereign merely in name. 

Bersa Jee returned to Gurkha : and, considering his authority to have 
been now securely established, he sent part of his troops back to 
Sawgor, left the greater portion of what he retained at Jubulpore, and 
encamped with only a few followers about two miles distant, and close 
outside the city of Gurha, to the west, 

Taking advantage of his carelessness Gonos Gra Mohunt collected 
together a body of five hundred Gosain horsemen; attacked him about 
midnight ; put him, his brother Danoona, and the greater part of their 
followers to the sword; and caused such a panic among the great 
body of his troops which were posted at Judwlpore, that they all made 
a precipitate retreat towards Sougor, with the exception of twelve 
Morhatta horsemen who entered the service of Guvaa Gra. Hearing 
of this successful attack upon Bexsa Jun, the feudatory and other chiefs 
together round Mundala, and cut off Monasus’s supplies. He knew 
that he could not stand a siege, and requested permission to retire with 
his troops unmolested to Seuger. With his emull detachment he 
made good his retreat all the way to Seugor, where he soon made pres 
parations to recover the country which had been lost by the impra- 
dence of Baxsa Jzx, and torevenge his death. Guwoa Gra Mohant 
was now joined by Savovr Kuan, who had been dispossessed of his’ 
jageer of Sureenugur by Buxsa Jan; and they advanced to meet 
Moona Jam sofar us Teyseer. Here an action took place ; the troops of 
Guwoa Gin gave way on the first discharge of the artillery of 
Moora Jen; ond those of Savovr Kuan were thrown into confasion: 
by the death of their leader, who was shot in the breast by one of the 
twelve Murhutta horsemen, who had entered their service after the 
where be fell, and his tomb is still to be seen there. As gt | 

“Gewoa Gin with the deposed prince, Nonuvx Sa, whose cause hee 
was supporting, fled precipitately from the field, the former towards 
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Mundaia and the latter towards Chowragurh, in order to distract the 
attention, and divide the forces of Moona Jez. He however knew his 
enemies too well, and pursued closely and incessantly the mort 
formidable, Guxoa Gin, who was enabled to collect a few forces in 
passing by Mundela and Ramgurh, and to make a stand at BAurwra, 
near Aombiece, and on the bank of the Heerum river. Beaten here he 
retired upon Ciowragerh, where the prince, Nuanun Sa’; had now been 
joined by a considerable force, which Deo Gir, the adopted son of 
Guwoa Gra, had brought from Chundele. Their force united at the vils 
lage of Siagpore, where they were again beaten by Mooma Jun; and 
obhged to take shelter in the fort of Choureguré, which he immediately 
invested, and very soon took, as it is supposed, by the treachery 
of Pupum Sixon, the jareerdar of Deledree. 

Nvureve Sa’ was sent prisoner to the fort of Korge in the purrana 
of Aimfassa ; and Guxoa Grr to Saugor, where he was soon after put 
to a cruel death by Raving his hands and legs tied together, and in 
this state being suspended to the neck of a camel, so that he might 
come in contact with the knee. The animal was driven about the 
streets of Saugor, with the Mobunt thus suspended to his neck, till 
he was dead. Kunamort Kaax, was taken prisoner in the action of 
Legsgur, and sent to Sawger where he was ransomed for twelve 
thousand rupees by Apuve Orvoesa, in gratitude, itis said, for former 
acts of kindness. He returned to Swreenager, but was soon after 
obliged to retire with his family, and take up his residence at Chapura. 
Nonuven Sa’ died in prison in the fort of Kora o few years after, 
Somer 1846 or A. D. 1789. 

Sommer Sa‘ was afterwards released and in 1861 Samvat or A. D. 
1804, he was killed in an action which took place at Kislae, between 
Reosoxare Row the subadar of Deoree, and Lucumen Sion 


jageerdar of - He had taken the part of the dative UF these 
chiefs in a contest for dominion. 
[To be continued.) 


— Tt would be didlioutt:to oenivey nay waives dent the bound- 
aries of the Gurkha Mundala dominions when most extended, by de- 
scription, because they were not marked out by any very distant 
geographical lines, while those of a political character are either too 
wr eiticscaas or See care any Sasistance, 
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No. of cillages. 
~ 750° 1 Gurfa, or the territory lying between the rivers Nerbudda, 


‘Heerun, and Gour. 
700° 2 Maroo Gur, that lying east of the Gowr river, and including 
Mundela. 


950 3 Pwedele Gur, that lying between the rivers Burma and Ma- 


‘anucee now the purguna of Komibee. 
350 4 Singole Gurh, that lying between the Heerwa and the 
Reerma rivers. 


700 65 Amodah bounded to the by the Soor river, and to 
the hy Aanaree. | 

700 6 AKawooye, bounded to the by the Omur river 
and to the north by the Ofonee river | 

the by the village of Kumarore and in- 

clnding what is now the purguna of Belehree, 

750 7 Bugamara, * 

750 8 Teepogur. 

750 9 Raegur. 


750 10 Pertabger. 


750 11 dawrger, ‘All now included in the Ramgur raja’s estate. 

350 12 Drohur. | 

360 13 Patungur, 

750 14 Futtahpore, bounded to the east by the Doodhee river; ee 
north by the Nerbuwdda ; to the west by the village of 


cee 6 Fare; "girid'te the south extending into the hilles 


750 15 Nemoonger bounded to the weet by the Doodhee river; the 
north by the Shere; and to the south extending into the 
hills. 

$60 16 Bhowurgur, bounded to the west by the Shere ; the north by 
the Nerbudda ; east by the Deo rivers; and to the soe 

) extending into the hills. 

750 17 Burgee, bounded to the west by the Deo tive: 0 et 
by the Nerdudda; and west by the Bungur, | 

750 18 Ghoonsowr, bounded to the by the 
Bangunga ; to the by the J4aver. Assigned by 

360 19 Chowree, to the south by the Punjdiur | Nagin Sa, to 
river, now Sroace. ‘BueerBoiuxp 

toy 20) Deigertal, to the north bounded by the | Sbout A, D. 

 Punjdhar, renee men Ben aaa 
river, 
40 
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750 21 Kerwagur. >) 
750 22 Jhunjuagur. 
750 23 Lapagur. 
850 24 Soutagur. 
360 25 Deehagur. 
700 26 Bunkagur. 
750 27 Powae Kurheya. : 

750 28 Shahnager, bounded to the couth | Assigned to Cavrran 
by the A/onee river; to the east ( Savi by Himoes Sa’. 
by to the west by 

750 29 Dhumoner. 

750 20 Huttah, 

360 31 Mureea Deh, 

360 32 Gurha Kofad. 

750 33 Shahgur. 

360 34 Gurpehrase 

700 35 Domoa. 

360 36 Rehlee, and Rahagir. 

360 37 Etaw. 

750 39 Goonow. 

750 40 Baree. 

360 41 Choukeegur. 

360 42 Rahtgur. 

750 43 Mukerhar. | 

750 44 Karoo Bagh. Since forming the Bhopaul principality. 

750 45 Koorwae. 

360 46 Rae Seyn. 

750 47 Bhowraso. 

350 49 Opwdyar, subsequently added to the Bhopavl dominions. 

| tae | Deoree. 

10 oO Puseger. Subsequently | 2 Tendoo Kera. 

750 51 Deoree. formed into 54 3 Chumurpurta. 

750 52 Gourjumur, | Muhals. 


The capital of the Gond raja had been Gurha; and this continued 
to be the residence of the Rajpoot princes up to the reign of Duxrur, 
who transferred his residence to Singolegurh. This fortress which is 
"of immense extent, was built by a réja Bux, it is said, a prince of the 

| Chandele Rajpoot tribe, who reigned over that part at some former 


_- 


These six districts comprised the anci 
dominions of the Haihaibunsi a 
| of Langer. 





| Said to have been assigned to the em- 
peror by Naninp Ba’. } dG 






Forming the pro- | Assigned to 
teins division ) Oporren Saun 
(aed Sengoe | by Namo Sa’. 
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Another prince of that tribe is said to have reigned at Belehree over 
that part, which formed the district of Kanooja, or number six in this 
list. . 

The valley of Jubeyra, which now comprises several cultivated and 
peopled villages, was then a lake formed by ao band cf about half a 
mile long, one hundred and fifty feet thick, and one hundred feet high, 
made with sandstone cut from the Béuwadere range of hills close by. 
This dund is a curious work, and stands about four miles from the 
village of Jubeyra, to the southeast. It is said that it was cut 
through by the Mahommudun army in the invasion, but it seems to 
have burst of itself from the weight or overflowing of an unuenal 
quantity of water ; anda branch of the Beermer river now flows 
through the middle of it. Singolegur once overlooked this magni- 
ficent lake. This however must have been insignificant compared 
with the lake which at the same time covered the Ta/ purguna, in the 
Baopaui territory, on the site of which are now'some seven hundred 
villages I believe. The bund which kept in this mass of water united 
two hills in the same manner as that near Judeyra ; but was of greater 
magnitude and of more elegant construction. 

Ranee Duscnovres appears to have changed the seat of gorern- 
ment partially though not altogether to Céowragurh, a fort which is 
situated on the brow of the Safhpore range of hills, and which over- 
looks the valley of the Nerdudda, about twenty miles from the station 
of Nursingpore; for we find Ascr Kuan after ber defeat and death 
marches to Chowragwrh, and there finds her family and treasure. It is 
however probable that she merely sent them there for security on the 
approach of the invading army, as Siagoleger was thought untenable, 
and lay in their direct line of march. 

Dunosovrss’s son, Bexn Nanary, made Gurkha his residence; and 
it continued to be the capital till the reign of when it wna 
transferred to Muadala, which became the residence of his successors 
till the Sawgor conquest, or usurpation in the year Samrat 1837, 
A. D. 1780. when Jubulpore became the seat of the local government, 
and has continued so ever since. 

When the Rajpoot dynasty, if it may be so called, commenced in the 

nofJapoo Ras, the principality contained merely the district of 
forks: (No. 1,) which comprised seven hundred and fifty villages, and 
was bounded on the south by the Nerbudda ; the west and north by 
the Heerua ; and on the east by the Gour rivers. Goravt the tenth 
prince of that dynasty, extended his dominions over the districts of 
Mandoogur, (No. 2.) containing seven hundred and fifty villages. He 
built the town of Gopaulpore, and is said to have improved his country 

4o02 


f LT have in my possession 12 of these colos, tome of which | found myself 
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greatly by rendering the roads secure to merchants and all kinds of ; 

travellers, wherens they had before been much infested by tigers, and | 
other beasts of prey. | 


Pedigree of San Gooee Rat. 
Sm ssc Rat. 





Buoran Stxon, Axor Sixam, Anpoop Since, Monuw~ Sixem, Bunsonz Srvc. 
= 





a 


See 2a i] 
Forres Sivcu, Hemaas, Jvovr Sixcn, IMDERJEET, 


Ltcamen Sivcn, Titox Sixcn. 


Wonk iieaste. : 
N.B. A list of the Gurda Mundala réjaa derived from an inscription trans. 
Jated by Captain Fett in the i5th Vol. of As. Res. page 447. has 47 io ico 
of 48 names to Sancnama Sa'n whose Son Vi'nawa’na‘vana was kiliedin 
battle with Aunen"s troops. That list terminates with the reigning monarch 
Harare swans in A.D. 1667. Tt differs immaterially from the present list, 





H.— Account of the Ruins and Site of old Mandavi in Raepur, and legend 
of Vixnamapitra’s Son in Cutch. By Liewt. W. Postaxs, Bomby 
“Rintndaig: ean 
On the edge of the creek /kAdri) which runs inland ina N. W. direc. 

tion from Mandawi at the distance of about 9 miles from that Suager, 

are to be traced the remains of a place of some extent called by the na- 
tives of the country Reepur, or Old Mandavi, (this last word tienifies 
custom house.) Thev relate that Raepur was formerly the Mundavi 
of the Gulf of Cutch: the sea washed its walle and it carried on 
greater trade than Mandar (or as it is styled in all official documents 
of the country) Ruepur does at the present day. Old Mundavi is how. 
ever now nothing more than a deserted and desolate spot, and with 
the exception ef the foundations of its brick buildings, nothing re- 
mains to denote where a flourishing city is supposed to have once 
been. It is curious that the art of brick-making has either been lost 
or completely fallen into disuse, hence the natives use. these ruins to 

provide bricks to assist in building the houses of neighbouring vil- 

lages, and in digging for these the small copper coing hare been 

found, which are known in Cwtch as the *Ghadira pice from the im- 


, * Taunes a sketeh of one of the most perfect impressions | have yet seem. 









tthe ruins of Karywr, The natives aay they are often found after the 
hen they are more casily distinguished from the stones, &c. which sure 
wm, owing to the sand being whiter at that senson—the antiquarian 


Rg 
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magnified the extent and importance of Old Mandavi to a city 2 coss in 
circumference, carrving on double the trade of the present and more 
modern port. I found the greatest visible extent of its ruins from 
E. to W. to be 200 paces, but as the JAdri bounds them to the N. 
and W. the yearly freshes carry away some part of the foundations ; 
#0 that from their present appearance little idea can be formed of the 
real extent of the place. In the absence of all historical record, as 
is usual with many places presenting a similar appearance in Cufch, 
a legend or legends is attached to it, and it is related to have been 
the consequence of a curse (sirap) denounced upon it by a boly men- 
dicant (DuarsMaxatn), the founder of the sect of jogies called Kaa. 
pAatties -—they havea temple said tu be built in the time of Rao 
Laxua in the middle of the ruins: the village of Raeper onthe op- 
posite bank of the AAdrf is tributary to the same establishment, 
There is no resson to doubt that Karpur was formerly a place of trade 
and importance, the ‘deri from the sea to some distance above Raepur 
is of considerable width, never less than 800 yards, and in phices J 
shoald think even more. It is by no means unusual for the sea to recede 
from places similarly situated, andthe abandonment or destruction of the 
old port may cither be attributed to this cause rendering it no longer 
available for trade, or it may be the effect of either earthquake or famine, 
to both of which calamities Cufch has at all periods been subjected, — 


more marvellous the higher they are prized. The following as being 
connected with this ancient city of Rarpwr, and the impression in the 
Giadira coins* I have committed to paper for the amusement of the 
curious in such matters. For all the inconsistencies which may be 
observed therein, I beg leave to decline any responsibility ; I merely 
profess to give a correct translation of the fuble as it has been at 
¥arious times related to me. As this legend also represents the 
destruction of Raepur by Vixnamagir the son of Inora, it is evident 
thet it must have been rebuilt before Daanmanatu could have 
vented his malediction upon it. The native way of accounting for 
this is, that it was_rebuilt, and that the coins are the work of a 
king Gavpgs Sinan, who struck them in commemoration of the story 
of Vineamasrr. It was during his, Ganpen Sinon's, reign (about 
450 years since) that the city of Roeper was again deatroyed,—but 
= Gis equate copper cola sketched by Lieut. Postaws has the effigy of a 
bull, not an ass: though it might be readily mistake.—Eo. 
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euch are the absurdities and inconsistencies which mark these tradi- 
Hons, that it is difficult to know which is the most popular fable, 
since you can seldom hear the same story from two different persons: 
however this of Vixramasir is the best awthenticated I have yet 
found on the subject. 


Legend of Ving the Son of Vixuamasrt, whose father was ftrans- 
formed into a donkey. 

The legend opens with Inpaa, who is represented as amusing him- 
self in the courts of paradise with the matching of four Apsaras 
(heavenly oymphs), his son Vixaam being present at the entertain- 
meut,—one of the damsels was so surpassingly beautiful that she 
attracted the attention and as the sequel shews excited the admira- 
tion of the son, who after gazing for some time threw a small peb- 
ble at her as a token of his passion, and « hint not to be misunder- 
stood. The pebble striking the nymph occasioned a slight deviation in 
her movements which Inpna observed, and ascertaining the cause 
was greatly incensed that his son should in his presence be guilty of 
so great a breach of decorum; he determined to inflict summary and 
severe punishment, #0 turning to his son be said, “* Your conduct is 
unbecoming and disrespectful, the action of which you have been 
guilty in giving reins to the fierceness of your desire is more consis- 
tent with the properties of an ass than one of godlike origin; hear 
then the curse I denounce upon you—quit these realms and visit the 
earth in the form of an ass; there and in that degraded form to re- 
main until the skin of the animal whose form you take shall be burnt, 
then you are released but not till then.” Short time was allowed 
Vixuam to prepare for his journey, he was at once precipitated to 
earth and alighted close to a potter who was employed in his vocation 
near the then populous and important city of Reepur (Old Mandavt). 
time put the eon of Ixpna into his stables with his other beasts; but 
the first night the donkey speaking to the potter said, ‘ go into 
the negeboarng city and demand the king's daughter for me in mar- 
riage.” This miracle astonished the potter, but he obeyed the injunc- 
tion, and proceeding to the kotw4l of the city, communicated what 
had occurred. The kotwal disbelieving the story went to the potter's 
house to ascertain the fact; he heard the same words repeated and 
told the minister, who also having satisfied himself of the truth of 

report, devised some means to acquaint the king ; he in his turn 






a for his daughter said to the potter, If you will in one 


tard. the doukey speak, and wishing to avoid so very unpleasant 
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night cause the walls of my city to become brass, the turrets silver, 
the gates gold, and collect all the milk in my province into one 
spot, I will give my daughter in marriage to this donkey. Satisfied in 
his own mind that his daughter was safe under this agreement he 
departed. No sooner had he Jeft the place than the son of Inpna said 
to the potter, Place a chatty (earthen pot) of milk on either side of 
me, rub my tail with milk and mount me. The potter cheyed him and 
away they flew to the city. The potter was then directed to sprinkle 
the milk from the chatties on the walls and turrets ;—he did so, and 
they became brass and silver; with a switch of the donkey's tuil 
the gates became gold, and all the milk in the province collected inte 
one place. In the morning, great was the surprise of the king to 
find the task he had given and on which he had relied for the safety 
of his daughter so scrupulously fulfilled. He had no remedy therefore 
but to perform his promise, and the marriage rites of the princess 
with Inpaa’s son in the shape of a donkey were duly solemnired. 
That night the bride with a confidential friend, a brahmin'’s daughter, 
awaited the coming of the bridegroom. The son of Inpma who had the 
power of appearing in mortal form (which power he only possessed 
during the night) came to the chamber where the damsels were in 
a form surpassing mortal beauty. The princess supposing some 
stranger had intruded himself ran away and hid herself in another 
apartment, bat the brahmin’s daughter remained. In short he reveal- 
ed the secret of his divine origin, and the curse under which he suffered, 
to both the women, whom he took to wife, and in due time each be- 
of her and discovered the secret, resolved to emancipate his son-in- 
law from the curse, he one night seized and burnt the donkey's skin. 
The son of Imoza was immediately aware of the occurrence and 
directed his wives to take all the jewels and valuables they possessed 
and flee from the city to preserve their lives, for that he being re- 
leased from his curse must return to his father Inpna, but that the city” 
where they then were, would immediately become “ datten™ (desolate 
Vines the son of Inna had foretold. The women journeyed to- 
wards Hindostan: on the road the brahmin’s daughter was delivered 
of a son. Not having any means of providing for the infant she aban- 
doned him in the jungle where a jackal suckled him with her young. 
The mother accompanying the princess proceeded until they arrived 
at a city where this latter was also delivered of a son whom she called 
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Vi'ast, In the course of time the child who had been abandoned, 
grew in stature but roamed in the forest like a wild beast, understand. 
ing only the language of the jackals, till one day he was observed by 
a horde of brinjarries who sent their men to surround and capture 
him. He travelled with these merchants, and nightly as the jackula 
bowl around their camp, the brinjarries ask him what they say, he tells 
them to be on the alert, for from the cries of the jackals, plunderers 
are at band. On this account the merchants regard him as their pro- 
tector and call him Saewi or prophet. By chance these brinjarries 
stopt at the city in which resided Vai'ss1 with his mother and the mo- 
ther of Sax». Now the prince of this city made a practice of robbing 
all travellers who passed through it, and the brinjarries being pos- 
sessed of much treasure, he sent his servants to pillage them;-but ows 
ing to the cries of the jackals and the warnings of Sax, their efforts 
were unavailing. Disappointed at their ill success the thieves deter- 
mined on revenge, for which purpose they placed a kaffurah (drink- 
ing vessel) of gold in one of the traveller's bales, and accused them 
of having stolen it. The brinjarries, confident in their innocence, 
offered their property to be searched, promising that if the vessel 
was found amongst their bales, they would forfeit all to the men of the 
city. The kaffaroh was found, and these latter aware of the power of 
Saxni demanded him to be given up. The merchants being helpless 
yielded him and proceeded on their journey; the mother of Saxwr 
recognized ber son and told the brothers of their relationship, they 
both set out upon their travels, Sakwt telling Vienst that he must 
go towards the city of Ujain; that on the road he will arrive at a 
Mighty river; that a dead body will float past him, on the arm of 
which will be a fdwid (or charm), that if he possesses himself of this 
he will hecome king of Ujain. Vi'as requests Sat to accompany 
him, he does so, and Vi‘agt having possessed himself of the charm 
aa forrtold by Sasi, they reach Ujain where they put up at the 
house of a potter, whose family were lamenting as for a dire calamity, 
900, asking the reason of which they learn that the city of Ujain is 
possessed by a Rukasa (demon) by name Agivd etd, who nightly 
fevours the king of Ujain; that all men take it by turn to be king 
And rule for one day; the lot had now fallen on the potter, for which 
ause his family were thas afflicted. The brothers consoled the potter, 
and. Virnst promises to supply his place. Wa'ny accor dingly. pre- 
oats . bimeelf und with acclamations is proclaimed king of Ujain he 
| Saxst his prime minister. At night armed with sword and 
Ree he betook himself to his sleeping apartwent, the Agiah Betdl 
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as usual knocks at the door and demands admittance. Wrayi opens 
the door and assisted by the power of the tdwid conquers the demon, 
insisting on his quitting Ujain never to return. Ujain was thus re- 
lieved from a dire calamity. Vr'ast reigned in Ujein for many years 
and became a great monarch, His reign forms an epoch from which 
throughout Gujrat and Hindostas, the Hindu year is dated; thus 
the present A. D. 1837 is 1893 of Vira (Vikrama ?) : he is recognized 
as the founder of the numerous castés which now exist; before his 
time there were only the four principal ones of Brahmin, Kehatria, 
Waisya, and Sudra, | 


[I.—Catalague of Geological Specimens from Kemaon presented fo the 
Asiatic Society. By Dr. J. McCiatiann. 


‘Anxious that the stractare of Kemaon should be brought as prac- 
tically as possible to the notice of those who devote themselves 
to geology, I take the liberty to present to the Asiatic Society & 
duplicate collection of rock specimens, the counterpart of which is 
intended to be sent to the Geological Society of London. If this 
emall collection be of no other utility, it may serve in some slight 
degree to elucidate the extensive collection of the rocks of the 
sume province, formed by the late Captain Hexaser, and may assist 
some member of the Society in the task of arranging the vast ac- 
cumulation of materials alluded to. | 

They are the specimens from which the mineral characters of the 
rocks of Kemaon were partly taken, #0 that if my work contains errors 
fo the application of names, or if the substances to which certain 
names have therein been applied, be erroneously described; the 
members of the Society y and all persons who have access to their 
musi m will have it in their power to rectify my mistakes, which I 

ve no doubt are niimerous. On going hastily over the reinepection 
of the collection after nine months subsequent experience in Assam 
and the Cossiah mountains, L have myself been enabled in the cata- 
logue to make some correction 3 applicable tomy “Inquiries in Kema- 
on ;” ‘but there ore other errors no doubt of still greater moment which 
‘neither my time nor my abilities enable me at present to point out; 
these may more readily occur to any member of the Society who 
will undertake an examination of this collection. 
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No.1. Granite (Ing. Kem. 44°) a5 I have stated this rock to be stra- 
tified it becomes a matter of consequence to determine whether it be 
granite or not. I confess I begin myself to suspect it to be gneiss 
whieh has assumed the granitic form in particular spots. The whole range 
composed of this rock (changing in places into unquestionable gneiss) dips 
towards the Himd/ays, presenting for the most part steep declivities in 
an opposite direction formed by the outgoing of the strata. In the lower 
strata the mica gives place to hornblende, forming an intermediate rock 
between goeiss and hornblende-slate ag 5, 6, and 20 T. 

2. Specimen, of the granitic centres contained in the gneiss of Kaleo 
Kemaony. | 

3, Gneiss of Kalee Kemaon. 

“Harder nodules which adhere to the surface of granitic masses. — 

5. Gneiss, with quartz and felapar imbedded in mica and born. 
blende, from Kalee Kemaon ; it underlies the granitic rocks at Choura 
Pany, forming the southern foot of that mountain. This specimen belongs 
to variety a, Ing. Kem. 59, 

6 Nodules of red felspar and borublende adhering to the granitic cen- 
tres of gneiss at Kalee Kemaon. 

7. Mica-slate from beds of gneiss at Choura Pany. 

8. The same containin, hornblende. 

®. Ferruginous alate from beds in gneiss and ex 
the strata. Ing. Kem. 59. 

10, 11. Two interesting specimens shewing the transition between No. 5, 
and clay-slate variat. Ing. Kem. 59. 

12. Felspar quartz with very little mica forming veins in the gneiss of 
Choura Pany. 

13. Gneiss of Choura Pany (on the southern declivity of the mountain) 
passing inte mica-slate nearly the same as 7. 

14. Chlorit-slate with quartz from the southern part of Choura Pany. 
Taq. Kem. 60. 

1s. “Ditto without quartz, 

“16. Porphyritic green atone. Ing. Kem. 61. 

17. Described (Ing. Kem. 62.) as oldest gypsum from beds in mica. 
slate 7 and 8, but I doubt its being gypsum. Vor Buen found beda of 
quartz in mica-#ate just as this rock occurs: this specimen ought to be 
more carefully examined. 





7 ‘ 

* Ing. Kem. 44—This abbreviation denotes the page referred to for further 

information in a work published in Calcutta, 1835, entitled, Inguiries in Ke- 
maon, &c. 

t These and similarly expressed numbers throughout the catalogue refer to 


. specimens io the collection, 
is pee Does need are mentioned, the map attached to the Laquiries in Kemaon 
may 
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18, Specimen of a similar appearance from a similar george, 
tion, Its specific gravity approaches that of gypsum more nearly th. 
of the last. 

19. Mica-slate with chlorite, approaching closely to the character of 
clay-slate. It is interposed between 4 and the oldest clay-slate (24) and 
Occurs extensively in Kalee Kemaon. 

20. Hornblende-slate from the Ramessa valley. 

*21. Mica-cate occurring in beds of gueiss at Choura Pany, and with 
beds of quartz at Durgurrah. | 

#2, Transition between mica.slate and clay-slate, Ponar valley, 

#3, Quartz containing mica (Ing. Kem. 64) described in mistuke as 
oldest gypsum. It occurs in mica-slate at Vurgurrah, and forms extensive 
beds in that rock. The mica-slate adjoining these beds fur the distance 
of several miles on each side contains no quartz. 

24. Clay-slate, oldest variety, (1 variat. Ing. Kem, 70.) 

25. Old blue clay-slate, (2 variat. Ing. Kem. 70.) 

26. Newest clay-slate, (3 variat. Ing. Kem, 71.) 

27. A variety of No. 25 denominated roofing-slate: it is of superior 
quality and answers admirably for the peculiar purpose to which it is ap. 
plied. 

28. Clay-slate, (4 variat. Ing. Kem. 72.) 

29. Transition slate ? crystalline curved slaty structure with a pearly 
lustre, by which last it is supposed to be distinguished from 28, the lustre 
of which is glimmering and depends on specks of mica which are quite 
absent in this variety, the lustre of which depends on crystalline strug. 
ture. 

30. A somewhat crystalline bed occurring in the oldest clay-alate (24) ° 
on the N. E. foot of Choura Pany near the bed of the Lehoo river: 

One of the specimens since it was first examined has assumed quite m ¢; 
preous lustre, from which, as well as from its weight, I suspect it to contain 
a certain portion of copper. A repository of that metal may probably he 
found in the vicinity of the place from which this specimen Was ex. 

31. Quartz from contemporaneous veins in clay-alate, 


$2. Transition between 25 and tale. It is described, perhaps . Pa nae, 





poe ig the name of graphite or drawing slate. (Inq. Kem. Thand 75.) 
It affords some of the principal repositories of copper one, at 

$3. In further illustration of the transition between old blae slate an a 
tale. In this specimen the approximation te elay-slate preponderates. _ 

S4. The same transition, but in this the substance approximates eloiély 


to serpentine. Ing. Kem. 133. Its lightness may however with propriety 
exclude it from that species. me 
35. Granular foliated limestone from beds in clay-slate, described as 
transition limestone. Ing. Kem, 85, 86, 87. Sic die 
36. ‘Primitive‘limestone, Ing. Kem. 75, structure in the great scale 
4p2 





No. 1. im consequence of straight layers of argillaceous matter which 
tified itte the calcareous parts; these are very minutely granular. It 
grey,oses on clay-slate on the northern declivity of Tukill. 

37. Snow-white fine granular limestone. 

$8. Peach-blossom granular limestone. The granular folinted struc. 
ture of both these rocks is obscure: 38 effervesces but slowly in acids, 
and a small portion appears to remain insoluble. 

$9. In this specimen both forms of the rock (38 and 37) alternate if 

' layers, 

40. Splintery hornstone from beds in 37 and 38. 

41. Hornstone. Ing. Kem. 15). 

42. Slate and limestone named for some reason for which T cannot now 
sufficiently account, aluminous slate and limestone. Ing. Kem. 87, Speci. 
men from the Ramessa valley, | . 

43. Another variety of the same rock from the Ponar valley, 

44. Magnesian limestone containing mica and other insoluble matters, 

45. Magnesian limestone. 

46. Coarse magnesian limestone, The last three rocks belong to the 
Ponar valley. Ing. Kem. 90 to 92. 

47. Steatitic sandstone, (Ing. Kem. 92,) fresh specimen, 

48. Another specimen of the fresh rock. 

49. The same partially weathered, 

40. The same merely differing in color and rather more weathered. 

51. Fully weathered and presenting the character of a fine sand. 
stone in the state in which this peculiar rock forms the greater portion of 
the Suee mountain. See map. | 

52. The same as it often occurs in overlying masses corroded as in the 

jecimen. 

~ These. instructive specimens from 47 to 52 merit serious attention. We 

see at Jeercoonie (vide map) a ridge of mountain formed of compact rock 


& change that they would now hardly be by & person who saw 
~ them before. The sharp splinters have become soft and opaque, and 
the whole surface from an uniform and greenish yellow with — 


waxy lustre has changed to a dull gray ! To what extent have such chan. 

ges taken place in nature ? The Suee mountain adjoining Jeercoonie though 

now a huge uncomformable mass of fine sandstone without a trace of its 

former appearance must have originally consisted of this crystalline though 

apparently stratified rock! Ing. Kem, 92, | 
53. ‘The same rock fresh but rapidly undergoing change, 
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64. Specimen of the same rock weathered and presenting the 
which it ia spread over the surface of the country, as well ns Fe; 
in detached blocks and masses on the summits of clay.slate mountains. 

65. Rocks described, Ing. Kem. 106, 107, as transition limestone. It 
forms a ridge in the centre of Shore valley as well ns most of the adjoining 
mountain summits, It appearsto be stratified but much disturbed and 
broken. Brecciated specimens of the same. 

* 

47. Slaty variety, 

55. Variegated brown and blue varieties of the same. The mineral 
characters of these limestones are sufficiently distinct from those described 
as primitive, and as this indication is confirmed by geognostic relations, | 
still adhere to the distinctions | have drawn between them, independent 
however of any theoretical views, ae 

49. Overlying variety of the same. ‘Tt is not very distinct in its mine. 
ral characters from the stratified rocks, and it may be supposed to have 
had its continuity merely separated from adjoining masses by the same 
set of causes as now occasion the corrosive effects on its surface, Ing. Kem, 
10T and 106, 

60. Compact dolomite. Ing. Kem. 109. 

61. The same with chlorite and quartz preponderating. 

62. With chlorite preponderating, the last two specimens being 
natural as well ns local links between dolomite and chlorite slate at Belket. 

63. ‘Transition between compact dolomite and granular quartz with 
chlorite. Ing. Kem. 114. 

64. Blue variety of the same consisting of distinct grains of quarts: 
imbedded in chlorite more or less closely in different parts of the same” 


65. The same, but the grains of quartz are larger, more distinct and - 
loosely aggregated aa well as rounded, and altogether presenting the 
character of sandstone. These specimens were taken from the valley of” 





66. Peach-blossom variety of the same, from the Ramgunga valley at 
the bridge on the road between Petora and Almora, described, Ing. Kem. 


114 as granular dolomite. 
67. Another variety of the same, from the same situation. The oval 
grains of quartz sppear to be in this specimen arranged so as to present 
their longest diameters to each other, giving the mass a fibrous structure” 
and proving its chemical origin: attentive observation may detect the 
same structure in other specimens, - 
68, Another specimen from the same situation os the Inst. wale 
69, Of the same nature as 66, 67 and 65, bot im a state of deeny and 
quite friable. In this form the rock is found in Goron valley 3,000 feet 
above the situation in which the other specimens were found. 
* It is not always found reposing on clay-alate, but as is seen in many instances 
ascendiog from beneath that rock. 
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aceous Colite, Ing. Kem. 117, composing .a lofty range of moun. 
ul connected by an insensible transition with the rocka just enu- 
ated, It differs from any form of quartz rock I am acquainted with, 
in undergoing spontaneous decomposition. 
Tl. The same slightly decomposed. 

72. The same still more decomposed and earthy. The last ig speci- 
mens, together with the series represented by 47 and 48, which are all 
cted by natural affinities, compose a large tract of the mountains of 





' Wasa and my collection of specimens from the Abor mountains, several 


hundred miles to the eastward of Kemaon, is comprised of specimens 
which would seem to represent a continuation of the same rocks along the 
whole extent of the Himdlaya in this direction. It would be interesting 
to compare these with the siliceous rocks of the cordilleras of the Andes, 
which. also appear like the Remaon siliceous rocks to be subject to rapid 
deca 

‘ ar Protogine ? 1 described this rock under the head of Granitine, 
Ing. in Kem. 124, and was led to believe the crystalline parts to be 
dolomite from the local connection which exists between this rock and 
limestone in all situations in which Ihave had an opportunity of 
observing it. Ita connection with the ores of copper render it inter- 


74. A more characteristic specimen composed of large crystals. 

75, A specimen of the same, but whose crystals are small and closely 
impacted together as is usual in thia rock, tha tale eng anger es 
rather than uniformly disseminated, 

76. Wearly the same os 74. 

77. The same with a few columnar crystals of tale on one of its wur- 

_#%.. Another variety of the same found in small masses at the base of a 
lofty and abrupt calcareous mountain in Shore valley. The crystalline 
parts appear to be arragonite, but the matrix is tale. 

»78.. Taleose limestone from Shore valley. 

#0, Another variety of a similar nature, but with the taleose parts de- 
eayed and extending longitudinally through the mass in an irregular 
concentric Manner, so 45 to give it the appearance of a fossil wood, which 
similitude is further strengthened by the grent length and cylindric shape 
of ite masses, so that ] was Jed to consider the first variety ae satin spar, 


"Tag. Kem. 125, and the other as a foseil wood, (Ing. Kem.384 ;) but subse. 


quent discoveries of both these minerals during my journey in Assam 
enable me to correct these errors. 

‘SL. Commonly slaty tale. 

82. Another variety (apintery). 

83. The form in which 81 enters into the ccabuelilaniaiss the taloose 


te 
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84. The form in which tale enters into the composition of Protogine. 

a5. Rhomboidal crystals of tale. 

86. Dolomite spar from nests between the tale and limestone in Shore 
valley. 

ST. Variegated slate. Ing. Kem. 128. 

85. Newer orgillaceous slate not variegated and found under dis. 
tinct circomstances fromthe last. Ing. Rem. 150. 

89. Greyish black brecciated serpentine from the bed of the Mabibali 
river, Ing. Kem. 131. 

oo. Noble serpentine, Ing. Kem, 134. 

91. Ditto with veins of a quartzose appearance. 

o@. Coarser variety. 

93. Green argillaceous slate from the vicinity of the serpentine. These 
rocks are found near the village of Gorajht on the way to Jula ghaut from 
Petora. 

94. Older alpine limestone copper slate. Ing. Kem. 1838. The cop- 
per ore is contained between the slaty Inyers and fractures of the 
rock. 

94). Alpine limestone. There is another variety of this rock distin- 
guished by its flat tabulor masses forming thin beds, spread over other 
rocks rather than accumulated in masses of great depth, such a9 the 
rock represented by this specimen. I endeavoured to distinguish this 
variety farther by the peculinr form of some of its distinct concretions 
which resemble in shape small fishes. Ing. Kem. 140. 

95. Macuesian limestone from Shore valley: structure slaty but ony 
talline and compact. Ing. Kem. 149. 

96. The sume, shewing the change to which it is subject by deeom- 
position. 

87. Shews that some layers are less disposed to decompose than others, 
and that che destructive causes operate na well tranversely with regard 
to the layers os laterally. 

98. The rock completely altered,( Ing. Kem. 43) named earthy variety. 

a scapes limestone. 

ee Inq. Kem. 145. 

he Vesicular limestone from the summit of several mountains, 

202, sagen of the same from senha siteehenh eee 
what decomposed. — 

103. Impressions of rhomboidal cya ina hai determined, ck 
lected from amongst the faloaee,rocks.emd:protogine.in Bhoegnelaris 

104. Bituminous marislate, valley of Belket. Ing. Kem, 154._ 

105. Cualeareous grit stone from the northern deelivity of the moun- 
tain that divides Belket from the plains. 

106. <Argillaceous sandstone. Ing. Kem, 146. 

107. Amianthus from the junction of the talcose slate and limestone 
rocks in Shore valley. 
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108. Common quarts crystallized. 
J09. Greenstone contained in the newer limestone of Shore valley, 
110. Hornblende— Belket, 
IL. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo pass, 
112. Transition between the newer argillaceous slates and granular 
erystalline rocks called steatitic sandstone, 
113. Snow.white siliceous oolite from the Deary mountains, 
14. Granular quartz from the valley of Bara but not collecte 
siti, 
115. The same approaching the siliceous deposits already described in 
the catalogue, taken from the Deary mountains, 
116. Matrix forming the contents of a vein in the poral 
Lohooghat. The vein is situated behind the rear guard, 
117. Stalagmite from Takill. ar 
118. Felspar from a vein in gneiss at Firker. ' 
1. Quartz froma cotemporaneous bed of clay.slate at Lohooghat 
with a portion of the adjoining wall of the bed adhering to it, 
120, Fragments of siliceous pebble, water-worn and subsequently frac. 
tured, found in the vein in clay-slate 116. Pebbles of this nature and 





1 in 


boulders of small size intersected in various parts a9 if cut, rather than 


fractured, are common in this vein: the pieces of ench'pebble are found to 
lie aljacent to each other. 

121. Transition between clay-slate and limestone, Shore valley. 

122. Steatitic sandstone approaching to the state of quartz, Ponar val- 
ley. 
Iv3. Felspar with a little quarts and mica from the veins in the gneiss 

of Choura Pany. 

124. Veins and nests in protogine, Shore ralley. 

125. From the gravel in the bed of the river Ludhoo at Belket. 

126, 127. From the same. 

128. Porphyry from the bed of the river at Burmdeo Pass. Judging from 
the color of the precipices and the quantity of this rock found in the atream 
as well as of II], a porphyry of the same color, I suspect that the great 
central masses composing the first range of mountains next the plains, 
consist of these rocks, and that the grit stones, both calcareous and 
argillaceous, are only comparatively superficial, The calcareous grit stone 
is asedimentary deposite derived from the disturbance of calcareous rocks 

probably from the mountains of limestone which are 30 miles within the 
 wob.Himdlayan ranges. The argillaceous grit stone, 106, which occupies 

eeeeernnembons position, from the quantity of mica and siliceous matter 
Sh mal be in like manner derived from the sedimentary deposites 

ae sce un the upheavement of the primitive range intercept- 
between this deposite and the calcareous mountains that 


a 
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eatastrophea may have been elevated from henenth the level of the present 
plains where they were originally deposited, to their present position which 
varies from three to five thousand feet above the ocean, This is sug. 
gested merely ns an iden, the discoveries now in progress in this quarter 
conducted by Caurtey, Farconen, Baxen and Denanp are likely to 
afford some rational grounds from which conclusions muy be safely derived. 

129. Shewing the contorted structure of the compact limestone in 
particular places. The specimen adduced is from the declivity of the 
Mahikali valley. 

120. Claystone from the Ramessa valley. 

131. Breeciated limestone from Shore valley. 

» 132. Greenstone from Shore valley. 

133, A single specimen found in one of the small rivuleta near Lohoo 
gheat. It resembles porgus lava and consists of grains of felspar imbedded 
in « pitchlike vesicular matrix, i | 

Ad4 » An earthy globe found in the soil at Lohooghat: it has somewhat 
the appearance of a volcanic bomb. 
é. Metallic Ores and their associates. 

135. Tale and quarts of a curved slaty structure containing copper 
ore—Shore valley. ’ 

136, Another specimen, 

137. Limestone tale and calespar containing copper ore from the same 
locality. 

138. Copper o ore contained in «a carved slaty structure of nisieanie 
talcose and argillaceous nature. Geognostic position intermediate celmeea 
clay-slate and limestone, valley of Borabice. 

_ 139. A very rich copper ore from Gungowly, el 

140. Another variety from the same mine. 

141. Another specimen intermixed with rhomb spar. 

142. Iron pyrites and rhomb spar. 

143. Tale occurring with the copper ores. 

144. . Lron ore from the Ponar valley, repository in 5 and 20. 

145. Another variety from the same situation, 
146. Another species of iron ore from a repository in clay-slate near, 


Dhee. — 
14. Aron mica forming the side of the repository from which 145 
wns extracted, initials 
Fe gen ap 9 ny ae gy 8 
yan mountains in the 95° E. Long. and about 28° 15° N. Lat. lying 
between the ae sag to al 
seam. 
In the original catalogue of my Assam ‘collection, I included 46 
= boar of rocks hrought to me from the Alor mountains, The 
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present series may not be very different as they were collected by 
the same persons and-on the same occasion, In the almost total 
absence of any definite information regarding the structure of this 
portion of the Himdlaya, it would be wrong to reject even the scanty 
intelligence which these specimens gathered by nativé collectors are 
calculated to afford. They were sani to have been collected at an 
altitude of 1,500 feet on the first range of acclivities facing the valley, 
but this I donbt, it being more probable that the collectors contented 
themselves by selecting them from the beds of streams at the foot 
of the mountains. 

No. 1. Is a elaystone porphyry containing white crystals of Sheer 
imbedded ina green earthy matrix. 

2 The matrix is brown and the erpstals of felapar reddishbrown, bat 
in other re-pects it is the same as No. 1. 
oS. Small epheroids instead of angular crystals are imbedded ; a similar 
basis to that of the two first specimens, 

4. Veins of quartz penetrate the same substance, No, 41, a variety with 
undulating veins of white felspar. 

&. Porphyritic breecia consisting of angular fragments of the matrices of 
each of the former rocks: agglutinated specks of felspar also occur in it. 

6. Serpentine and quarts. 

7. Porphyritie breccia. 

6. The same with veins of serpentine. 

G. 

10. Claystone of brown color. 

1. , Ditto greyish black. 

12. Another variety. 

14 Steastitic sandstone of the same nature as 47 and 45 of the Remaon 
geries. : 
45. Compact bloish-black limestone. 

17. Quartzose sandstone similar to 70 of the Kemaon series. 

18. Goelss 

19. Other varieties of the same. 

20. The same with hornblende. 

29, Quarts with emall vesicles from which felspar has been removed. 

g5. Felspar. 

26. Sandstone. 

26. Decomposed green stone. 

go, Decomposed gneiss, fine granular structure. 

"30. Caleareous grit stone, the same as 105, Kemaon series. 
* si. ae eareeree sandetone. 


sibtgas 3 can Ii 
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33. Serpentine and claystone forming a porphyvitic structure as in 7. 
95. Something of a similar nature but heavier. 
6. A large crystal of garnet and mica received from Mr. Bauron of 
Sadiyah, and said to be found in the Abor mon tales. 
ST. 
Although these minerals have been merely submitted to a hasty in- 
spection, yet it requires no great care or penetration to detect by their 
means un interesting affinity in the nature of the rock composing the 
sub-Himélayan ranges. at very remote points along the line of their 
southern base. We find the porphyries of the Abor mountains not 
very different from those that are found in the bed of the Gogra at 
Burmdeo pass, 900 miles to the westward, vide 111, and 128 in the 
foregoing catalogue, which constitute the central masses of the outer 
range of the mountains of Kemaon, merely covered except on the in- 
accessible precipices, by sedimentary deposits of a very recent nature. 


[V.—Facsimiles of Ancient Inscriptions, lithegraphed by Jawes Paixser, 
Sec. As. Soc. &e. 

While engaged upon the engrossing abject of the lat inscription, 
other documents of the same nature have been accumulating sofast upon 
my hands, that I shall have some difficulty in bringing up the arrear, 
even with a sacrifice of all the collateral information which should be 
sought from various sources, in illustration of the ancient records I 
have undertaken to preserve in an accessible shape through the con- 
venient and facile, process of lithography. My apology must be that 
once made public, these documents will be always open to discussion, 
and their utility will be felt at times and in cases which it is impossible 
to foresee. ‘The task of systematically arranging and applying such 
materials may besafely left to the profound author of the long-expected, 
“ Corpus inscriptionmm Indicarum”—to whom I proffer the fullest 

esion to extract all that can forward his object of filling up the 


history of India from numismatical and mooumental data, Ma 
Following the random order of the plates themselves, I must first 


Inscription on a Stone Slab, No, | of the Society's museum, 52 lines, 
of which the five first lines are given as a specimen in Plate XXXII. 
The stone is marked at the side as having been “ presented to the 

4aqa2 
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society by Cavectr Vexkata Bonta"—one of Colonel Mackenzin's 
native assistants in his antiquarian researches. It ia stated to hare 
been brought from “ Kurgonde, S, 8, 1723." 

~The charneter is the Hale Kanga or old Canarese, and it may be 
easily read or transeribed by means of the alphabet published in 
Plate XIII. which differs but little from the older form. Manuonar, 
the librarinn of the Sanskrit college, having examined a copy made 
for me by a young Madras pandit, has enabled me to-give the follow- 
ing brief account of its contents, nud might have done more; but, 
being all save the formulary at the commencement, io the Cunsrese 
language, [ prefer sending o copy to Madras to be there completely 
examined ; and, if found worthy, ta he published in Dr. Cous's valuable 
repository of the researches of the sister Society, : 
The inscription opens with an invocation to Stva in his character of 
Swaramaucndra the self-existent lord, in two atlokas, of which the 
following is the transcript in the Devundgari character, by Mapmomar. 
art sat feqremant fanalefamte: cradtorieven ufs 

ss . ; 

wa fagatuea e4, qaa | 

“Salutation to Swavamayona'ra, the acknowledged chief pillar of the 
three worlds from the beginning, whose lofty head has become beautiful 
being kissed by the moon. Victorious is he, manifest in glory, the ful. 
filler of all desires, the occupier of all worlds, sovereign of all gods, 
suppresser of the pride of the dvityas, embracer of Pa'npatt, origin of 
anges, the god of gods, the self-existent !—" 

Then follow further praises of Samanv in prose and verse in the 
Canarese language, and « long eulogium of rija Macumat Duva, 
who, in the month of Moergosirsha (November-December) of the 
Sdliodhana year 909 (A. D. 987) on Monday, emdvasya, or the day of 
conjunction during an eclipse of the sun, gave in perpetuity certain 
fertile lands, with the prescribed ceremonies for the service of some 
temple dedicated to Samanv. After this réja, his son, named Bacu- 
wan, in the month of Kertika (October-November) of the Machmel 
year 1/0", on Monday the day of the fall moon, during its eclipse 
bestowed a farther donation of fruitful fields and other lands on the 
‘same god with houses for the native priesthood, 

__ * This implies the establishment of am era commencing with the Machwal 
‘dynasty, of which we have no particulars, 
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I om unable to trace either of these names in any list of peninsular 
dynasties, unless indeed Bacuwan be the same as Baran of the 
Aveva nasa line of Telingana sovereigns about midway between 800 
and 1167, (see Useful Tables, page 120.) Mr, W. Taro will pro- 
bably be able to tell more about the family when he shall have 
finished his examination of the Mackenzie recorils. 

Jaseription from Kalinjar, PI. XXXII, 

On the same page I have inserted a specimen (the two first lines) of 
an inscription, taken by Lieutenant Save, of the engineers, in impres- 
sion on cloth and paper, from a stone in the celebrated fort of Aafinfar 
in Bundelkhund, measuring 36 by 30 inches. 

The ink is unfortunately so pale that it is difficult even to read 
what has been tuken off ; but independently of this the whole of the 
central part of the stone has been completely worn away, so that 
there would be no hopes in any cate of effecting a perfect restoration 
of the document, which consists of 32 lines closely written : we must 
therefore be content to regard it es a ssmple of a peculiar variety of 
the Sanskrit character, differing principally from the modern Nigari, 
or rather from the N&gari of the second or Deva series of Canovj coins 
in its greater elongation. I have not thought it worth while to pre- 
sent an alphabet of the character, but the following equivalent of the 
lithographed specimen will enable the inexperienced to trace most of 
the letters. 


Si aa: farsa y aes Af (vterafeutay 





1; Sra ST 





_ 


Sl WAU AAWHUSTATAY Boats CHLAEWATE VATA 


GT Ae SqCTHPaeTs SqaWST..... ata ATT 
, | T Tt | oseees Og 


ll 






(aqme) far 
Translation. 


« Praise to Stva: may he who in dalliance with the daughter of Saila 
Bharta (the Himdlaya) removed the moon-ornament from his forehead that 
she might not be frightened at the sight of the king of snakes wound 
round his wrist,—on whose bloe neck Pa‘aoati hanging like a bright cloud 
on the azure sky, tasted supreme pleasure,—give unto you gratification. 
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“May Samenv protect the Jorda of the earth—he the half male and 


half female—whose third eye is half fire, and half moon—upon whom the. 


envious Gana’ (abusing his preference for Pa ‘RBATH’), mounted upon his 
head—whose skin on half his body is as an elephant’s, and beautéous on 
the other—surrounded (as a necklace) with men's bones,” ) 

Had it not been for the poetical metrein which this is written, the 
SETI =! Sragdhara chhanda consisting of four charanas of twenty- 
one syllables, thus :— 

=< SU Oe yy 

it would have been next to impossible to have made out even what has 
been here restored. Perhaps a few other verses might be made out 
in the same manner from the very faint traces of letters on the cloth, 
but it would be a grievous waste of time. If Lieut. Satz will favor 
me with another impression of the concluding lines taken with black 
printer's ink, there will be no difficulty in reading that portion, which 
clear enough, and which probably contains the cream of the story, 
the donor's name and the date. 

T extract Lieutenant Saur's account of the inscription from his 
private letter of April last, hoping he will pardon the delay in its 

“The inscription was found at the entrance of the temple of 
Makddeo on the hill of Kalinjar ; cut on a black marble slab. Parts 
of it are effaced and it has been difficult to get clear impressions of 
the rest in consequence of some attempts made by individuals on 
former occasions who have clumsily destroyed the letters, 

“The date of the inscription (on the authority of the local pandits ?) 
appears to be only about 700 years back; and it contains the name 
of a certain raja Panwdum*. The following tradition of the 

ause of Keliajar being fortified was related to me by the resident 
brabmans. 

| uring the time of the Satyayuga, a réja named Kam Kuors 
who was afflicted with « cutaneous diserder, was led by his delight in 
hunting to form a party to the adjacent hills. Being much fatigued 
he bathed in a tank fed by a natural spring called the Budhi Budha, 
situated ut the top of the hill of Kaliajar. To hide from public view 
the disgusting appearance his skin presented, he used to wear a dress 
over his entire person made of the skin of the sambre deer. On 
retiring to his private apartments he took off this covering, and was 
_ * This must undoubtedly be the Milleki raja of Aalinjar mentioned by the 





 ‘Miusalmam historians as having been defeated by the Deidi monarch (Mammup 


mix Aurassu) in A. D. 1246,—See Useful Tables, p. 123.—J. P. 
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Inner stde of first Copperplate . 


© 4B SUIDWBAATL ATER SAL AAI 
 TACRAG VANE AY THIAHVIAMUY 
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Second Fiate. 


 EMAMGAAHMAMATUVASIASG AH 
: CJ AAATIT AAA’ RMR AYA, 
| FER CTA CELA BS 2 CIN MISA 
CALEB NA AA RAF HA GIABTYY 

e TGP AEUTFARNAGA SUG F LL 

— ARAL AAAS ATYISTMMACA 
 IMERAMPR MARAE PSAAAGAC 

> AFUAMWGPGHA FAC FARAH YAGGay 
LRAANH AAA TENARTAIBMA 








Hack of stconda SFrate. 


RERUwRAV VHA HAYNE rzyaas 
UFR TARY AAARTYNNY 
WRAY UA' A USA ITALIAN ARLAAALS > 
GPHPAALA TA AANA LRAT 
MMA gIE TMAH RACAAINE? 
AB UTOAPTAMM AA TIAASTHAT EY 
CANAAN PARAS ZTZILY SAUGGAAY 
TTAM IAT AM GYEMAdlaerayy 
TAMAS HOAGMAFEAATGAM2GQ 
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much astonished to find that he was healed. Being inclined to attri- 
bute this to the effecta of the water in which he had lately bathed, he 
directed lepers and other diseased persons to wash in the tank and 
they also were healed. As the native legends generally terminate, he 
assembled the bréhmans and pandits of his own and the neighbouring 
states, and they declared that this water was holy, and that he ought 
to erect temples in the neighbourhood. He also built himself a 
palace in the hill and commenced fortifying its circuit as a protection. 

“ Round the tank are still seen gumerous habitations for gosaing, now 
deserted; and the tank has been squared and steps formed leading 
to the water's edge. I was told with great seriousness that no bottom 
had been ever discovered to it! I made great search among the ruins 
of the palace for some inscriptions but was not rewarded, and my 
inquiries were equally fruitless. The Nifkant and temple of Mahddeo, 
are of a subsequent date, and the inscription, I believe, records the 
cause of its erection. 

“In my rambles through Bundelkhand this winter I passed one or 
two places formerly of religious note, but found no inscriptions. 
Gannsna is the favorite deity of the Boondelas,” 

Inscription on a copperplate grant from Gumsar. Pl. XX XIII. 

For this specimen, interesting from the rude country whence it 
comes, I om indebted to the active inquiry of Lieutenant M. Kirros, 
whose regiment was lately marched to Cuttack, to wd in quelling the 
unfortunate disturbances in that district. 

Lieutenant Krrrox gives this further information of their discovery. 

“The plates were found at Gumsar amongst other effects belonging 
to the late rdj and came into the possession of the commissioner (the 
Inte Mr. Srevensow, Madras Civ. Ser.); who, supposing them to be 
a document connected with the state, sent them to Pooree, hoping 
to get them deciphered. None of the Pooree pandits were able to 
make out the character, They were eventually sent to me when I 


the Moharbanjt family who again claim descent from the royal house 


of Chiter. They are of the Suryavensi tribe of Réjpite. Gamer 


‘took the facsimile now forwarded. The Bhanja rajas are branches of 


2 a 


and Despalla were formerly held by the Boed raja, but the states were 


divided 12 or 13 generations back; since which they have remained 
rangi There are several traditions regarding the origin of the 

title of Bianj* which are too absurd to commit to paper. The grant 
© Bhanja in Sanskrit signifies ' broken." It may apply to the country which 
ja mountainous and broken wp by numerous ravines. The title of the goddess 
mentioned in the inscription somewhat supports ibis. 
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recorded is evidently that of one of these hill chieftains. I have tried 
in vain to get a pedigree of the Gumsar chiefa, I have one of my 
friend the Despalla réja, who is a near relative of the Boad and 
Gumear yajns.” 

The Madras journal, for July, contains a very valuable paper on the 
Khonds of the Gumscr mountains, compiled by the Rev. W. Tartoa 
from documents collected by ~Mr, Strvexson and Dr.° Maxwent, 
Which will be read with much interest by all who hove an op- 
portunity af seeing Dr, Cote’s excellent periodical—We only regret 
the impossibility of transferring to oor pages (maleré:the: late dis. 
cussions condemnatory of such literary piracy) some extracts fram 
the philological materials so carefully analyzed by Mer Virion, ial 
from the no less curions account of the customs (some dilly 
-barbarous) prevalent among this hill tribe. ‘Their title of + Kiond’ i ig 
identified with * Goand’ on the one hand through the Hindusténf; 
while the native mode of writing the nome ‘ cogula’ or * coduru’ 
assimilates, in Mr. Tartox’s opinion, with * co@vgu,’ the correct name 
of the Coorg mountaineers. The dialect is a mixture of Sanskrit, 
Uriya and Tamil, which would be still generally intelligible ton Coorg, 

Among the mountain castes enumerated in page 41, I find no 
name resembling Buawsa; which so far confirms the extran¢ous 
origin of the ruling power mentioned above. Allusion is however 
made to a report by Mr. Russie, the present commissioner, which 
wil probably embrace all the historical and political connections of 
the state, not comprehended in Mr. Tarzon’s notice, 

As connected with this subject it would perhaps be more correct ta 
transfer the Guwsur plates to the sister presidency for el i hot 
on the other hand we may advance a fair claim to them on the score 
of the character being of our branch of the Sanskrit family + and 

more easily read here, It is in fact nearly the he sume oa the 
writing of the Bauban?awur inscriptions, the well Lacan Bont Pe 
Gaor alphabet of the tenth century; but; written ina cramped hand 
and cut by an unskilful engraver, it has been no easy t task, notwith- 
standing the perfect accuracy of Liewtenant Krrros’s ecapy, 1% 












the whole into a context legible by the pandits, © ‘To Kamanaicssrx 


Delongs the credit of restoring the version as given below in the 
edirn character, and the translation subjoined is made by myself 
under his dictation. There is a passage towards the” conclusion 
which he expresses himself unable to interpret ; supposing it to refer 
sna local era with which he is cchequsitited. is Aidt lw i)T 
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aa | fysrasaraaitaarad weld waa fareaTa Waa Ee 
@izara wut Pagan | weds feorfaares yt trafeat 
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| = ) Transcript of the Gumsar Copperplates. 
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stenttiee 4 ecteniea Wiiteera feqted Geevareetcn 
ata | 


Translation fas explained by Kamanacdnta Viorétanxdn), 

"Glory to Hana (Sica) whose third eye, irresistible as the flowery shaft 
of Ka’sa, filling with its bright rays the sphere of which the sun dimi- 
nishes the splendour of the moon (the ti/ak-mark) on his forehead —the 
beauteous lamp of the three worlds, his habitation, pure na the streak 
of refined gold on the touchstone! | | 

“May you be purified by the water of Gangé whose waves are set in mo- 
tion by the hoods of Sesnde", and rise into eminencea like the snowy peaka 
of Prokleyachala ( Himdloya ), heaving like an arm up and down, powerful 
ag A train of elephants in striking down the sins of men. 

He who has brought under subjection many countries and accumulated 
treasures and fame, who by the force of his virtues has overcome hie enemias 
the réja nomed EKatva’sa Kunasa, who haa banished the sing of the 
Keli-yuga, the very tilak (or sectarial symbol) of the Bhanja.maila family, 
grandson of Suatma Baanga Deva, sou of Rawa Buanszi,—who rever- 
ences his parents a gods, who ia otherwise named Sur Nera: Baassa, 
calls wpon all his relatives and descendants to note his gift for the promo. 
tion of his parents and his own virtue—to be held in respect by all the 
inhabitants thereof—of the Muachhoderi village contained within its four 
boundaries, to the well versed in the shdstras—the very humble—brahman 
of the Narniperipanga caste—one of the branches of the Fajur eede,— 
of the tribe of Fateya muni, which counts the illustrious names of Kana, 
Sambu, Patra, Dhcrasho, Procaraya, Piverafea, Irak, Nanda, Proveruya,— 
to Buaxpurswana (s0 called)—of contented mind, son of Buaowan Ke. 
sava Dava,—resembling the god of the Bhanja mountain (Bhanjdditya 
deva) to him with the proper ceremonies of water, &c. we have given, 

As long a9 the sun, the moon, and the planets shall perform their 
courses in the heavens, so long shall this grant undisturbed, and 
my posterity shall respect it, and my reputation shall continue, 

Tt is written in the Ruja Dharma Sditra ; ‘ Sacana raja in his days 
gave grants, the merit of which secrue to his successors if they hold them 
sacred.” Whoever may have given the land, he who disturbs the posses. 
sion thereof, he and all his ancestors shall become loathsome maggots in 
dung. The bestower of land lives for 60,000 years in heaven, but he who 
resumes it as many years in hell remains.—As in Aumala leaves a drop of 
water floats, so is wealth and so (variable) is man’s inclination, but_fame 
endureth for ever, The raja himself. has ordained, and all his minstrels 

©The Ganges is threefold, part in heaven, part on earth, and part in Patéla— 
the earth is sustained by one of the 1000 boods of the great snake, the remainder 
lying at rest im the inferior Ganga, impart the observed sparkling tremor to ite 


waver. 
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shall proclaim it,—his minister of peace and war Kaxxana wrote this. 

Cuaspna Sant, commander of the fort had it engraved. Malguillika 

eoechikdyd: Samvat 1 (?) Mdgh audi sattime, (on the seventh day of the 

bright half of the month of Mdgha, ) in the year one (?) of the Nalguili era.” 
Gaya Cave Inscriptions. 

The subject of Gaya antiquities is by no means exhausted, not- 
withstanding the labours of Witervs and Hamttros.—Mr. Hatnoune 
to whom I was indebted for the inscriptions from Buddha Gaya pul 
lished in the last volume of my journal, (page 657), —has now at my 
request favored me with a fresh series of impressions from the Caves 
in the neighbourhood of the same place, taken off with care and success 
by his native employé, since his removal to the judicial charge of an- 
other district, (Cuttack), As the instructions were to bring away 
impressions of all that were to be found, the collection includes 
eome already known and published, particularly the long inscription 
translated by Wiceixs in the first volume of the As. Res. Neverthe- 
less the engraving accompanying” his-Version is 80 wretchedly executed 
that I think it worth while to lithograph that inscription again from 
the present impression, as a model of the form of the letters cannot but 
prove useful, especially since in some slight degree they differ from the 
Gujerat alphabet as well as from that of Mr. Warnen’s plates. 

There are three other smaller inscriptions from various parts of the 
Caves in the same character and relating to the eame parties, namely 
Sinov'ta Vanwa, und Ananta Vanma. None of these seem to 
have met the eye of Mr. Hasinorton, as they are not alluded to in 
his account of the caves, which I here extract from the same volume. 

“The hill, or rather rock, from which the cavern is dug lies about 1+ 
miles north of the ancient city of Gaya, and seems to be one of the south. 
eastern hills of the chain of mountains called by Rexwet Caramehah, both 
being a short distance to the west of Phulgo, It isnow distinguished by 
the name of Nigdrjuni ; but this may perhaps be a modern appellation ; 
no mention of it being made in the inseription®. Its texture ia w kind of 
| granitet, called by the Mohammedan natives Sang-lduireh, which composes 
“the whole rock of a moderate height, very craggy, and uneven, —— 
in ite ascent. - 

“ The cave is gituated on the southern deelivity. about two-thirds from 
the summit: a tree immediately before it prevents its being seen from the 


. © ‘The converse proves to be the fact, the name is that ofa celebrated Buddhist 
patriarch, and was doubtless given to the caves, then occupied by priests of that 
persuasion, long before the Sdérdd/a inscription was cut.—See below. 

There is a soft compact basalt which is cut into ornaments aod sculptured 


images for sale; U had understood the caves to be cut im this substance, but I 


* cannot positively assert it. 


42 2 
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bottom. It has only one narrow entrance, from the south, two feet and 
a halfin breadth, six feet high ond of thickness equal. This leads toa 
room of an oval form, with a vaulted roof, which I measured twice, and 
found to be forty-four feet in length from east to west, eighteen feet and 
8 halfin breadth, and ten feet and and a quarter in height at the centre. 

“ This immense cavity is dugentirely out of the solid rock, and is exceed. 
ingly well polished, but without any ornament. The same stone extends 
much farther than the excavated part, on each side of it, and is altogether 
] imagine full a hundred feet in Jength..............There are two inserip. 
tions, one on each side of the entrance, impressions of both which my 
Afunaki took off in the course of three days with much trouble, ond suffi. 
cient accuracy to enable Mr, Wrexins to understand and explain the 
whole of one:—the other which consists only of one /ine is unfortunately 
of w different character and remains still unintelligible.” 

Mr. Hantxoton's scrutiny must evidently have been of a very 
cursory nature, although he visited the place in company with Sir 
Witt Jowgs himself; for the numerous other chambers alluded to 
in the tickets of the impressions now received are not even hinted at, 
and instead of two inecriptions [ am now able to lay before the reader 
no less than twenty-three from the Nugdrjuni, the Kara chahpar, and 
the Haftkidnek caves; as they are entitled in the Persian munshi's 
labels. 

No. 1 Of the list (plate XXXIV.) is Wiexins’ inscription, the 
same which instructed us in the reading of the secondary character of 
the Allahabad pillar, &e. The following is the modern transcript, in 
which | am able to fill up the name of the village, Dendi (or it may be 
Pend), settled in endowment upon the priests by Ananta Vauwa. 


Se rs 
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For the translation, instead of adopting Witxins’ words, I present 
if anything a more literal rendering by Sa‘nopa'rrasan CHAKRAVARTE: 
a boy of the Sanskrit college, who had studied in the English class late. 
ly abolished. I do this to shew how useful the combination of Sanskrit 


and English grammatically studied by these young men might have 
been made both to Europeans and to their own country*. 


Translation, 

“ May the foot of Devi make your fortunes prosperous and successful 
jn proportion to your firm devotedness to her; (which foot) reproaching 
all the splendour of the well-blown waterlily by its own beauty, was put 
with contempt on the head of Maursma’suma (a daitya) (and which) 
wears*n sonorous nepurt, and seems fringed with matted bairs from the 
bright rays of ita nails (and which) is the spring of all wealth. 

There was a celebrated rija nomed Yasxa Vana, who became very 
great for his performing a desired ceremony named Surabha ; whose 


© The same boy assisted Captain Taoven in the translation of many Sanskrit 
class books. It docs certainly appear a strange act of inconsistency that the very 
party im the education committee who have deprecated all other but English 
jnatruction should hare abolished English tuition inthe Sanskrit division of the 
college, where it had been iotrod uoed in the face of many prejudices and dificul- 
ties by Mr. Winson! Tt would oot be fair to suppose that by depriving the 
poor Sanskrit students of this source of ulility and of future employment, in 
addition to taking away their scholarehip stipends, an additional but secret shaft 
was pierced to undermine the fabric which it was thought imprudent to over- 
throw by direct abolition ; yet surely such wust be the effect ; and the opportunity 
will soon be totally lost of transferring into the classical, the pervading, language 
of India, any share of the learning of the west. No more convincing cumple 
of the fullacy of trusting only toa vernacular which varies in every district of 
this vast couotry, can be adduced, than the case of the astrovomical discussion 
now carrying on by the pundits of Bhopal and Puna.—The fret treatises of Mr. 
Witxiveon’s pandits were utterly unintelligible bere from the admixture of 
Maratha or the Midshd of Central lodia, whereas by confiuing themec|res to the 
classical tongue, their arguments are now calculated to carry conviction from 
one cod of India to the other. 

+ Atinkling ornament for the feet. 





honor and respect, who was the sea of undsunted power ; and although 
possessed of all these qualities he was through humility never out of his 
own good disposition. 

He had a prosperous son of the name of Sa’npu'na Vanwa who diffused 
like the great ocean his well known fame gained in war through every 
part of the world ; who gratified the expectations of his friends, intimates 
and kinsamen, whose dignity resembled the Aalpatare (a sacred tree which 
affords every thing desired): through bis son, called Awanta Vanaa, of : 
endless and unbounded fame, whose understanding was christened with 
devotion, whose soul was virtuous—(the image of) Kutydyani was esta. 
blished and deposited in this cavern of the Findiya mountains, with a hope 
that this act of virtue will remain as long os sun, earth, moon, and stara 

He consecrated to this goddess a beautiful village named Ddndi, the 
wealth of which cannot be exhausted by short enjoyment, whose impurities 
mud and blemishes are washed away by the clear water of the Mohdnadf, 
perfumed by the odoriferous breezes of a full blown-garden of Priyanga 
and Hocula treea—and shaded by a cold mountain intercepting the rays of 
the sun ; to be enjoyed for the period ofa Kualpa (439 million of years).” 

The next imecription of the same class is marked No. 15 of PI. 
AXXVI. From the curve on the impression-paper, Isuppose it oc- 
cupies the arch above the main door of the Aafikhaneh or seven- 
chamber cavern. | 

The first two lines, RAMALAKANTA protests can have no connaediiin j 
with the third, as the measure is totally different. They consist of | 








. four charanos in the #arcr, or Sragdiard metre ; and four similar ones | 
by are required to complete the verse : whereas the lower or third line 7 


is in the Strdiula vikririta measure, the same employed in the large in 
scription and in the two marked 16 and 17 of this plate, which appear 

to occupy opposite sides of the door. In their contents also there is , 
the same disconnection ; the two first lines being the commencement “ 
of an eulogy on Kursaya the son of AnaNTA Vanma (?) while all the 

others advert to himself and his father Scanu'ha Vanma alone. The | 
sense also is incomplete ; nothing of the acts of these individuals being 

recorded. Probably the stones have been misplaced at a subsequent ; 
period ; at any rate we have an addition to our information of Sin- : 
bu'LA in the mention of the third in descent of his family. Katsu 
Appears only to have been a general in the army of the existing mo- wat 
narch of the day, whom we may now venture confidently to assume : 
from the alphabetical conformity, to have been one of the Gupta | 
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No. 15, the two first lines may be thua transcribed and translated, 
the first word only being doubtful ;— 


‘RIaT = : 













1, “ Offspring alike of the amiable* Mavananr’, the ornament of her 
race, and of Sa‘npu’La, the exceedingly virtuous, and beauteous captivater 
of the hearts of men, was a son named Ananta Vanma. 

2. In the great cave of the mountain of Knisnwa the unblemished in 
fame, the mother of the gods (Devamdtd) having established her seat with 
great glory and renown caused to be created sufficient men.” 

The first and last words of the last line appear in the original to be 
gy and siffram: which will give a less plausible turn to the sen- 
tence, 

The third line of inscription 15 is as follows : it has the initial mark 
usual in native writings :— 

qrersg aehyat vafeat Kees Wet 
substituting Say army, for Ws (written Wy) enemy, the meaning will be : 

‘ Destroying angel (Fumo) of the kings of the earth who are his ene. 
mies; bestower of the fruit of desire on his friends ; lamp of the race of 
warriors, shining forth in the field of battle......... “ 

The sense here broken off, leads naturally into the next verses, 
Nos, 16 and 17, making the epithets apply to Sa*ap0’La :— 








aranferec weufrsa: war THe fara 








® This epithet is purposely given because the ledy's name has a precisely 
opposite alguification ! 


* > The Fol Vaama bas been carelessly omitted ia the lithograph by myself. 
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“ Lo! the illustrious Sa'anu'ta whose fame is of the highest rank, the 
crest.ornament of champions ;—the beloved of the fair sex,—resembling 
the god of love,—once possessed the earth (reigned). 

When this prince Sa‘apo'na caste-a fear inspiring scowl on his enemies— 
then of his angry son Awanta Vanwa the giver of endless pleasure, whose 
great tremulous red eye manifestly annihilates the allies of his foea,— 
Shower down upon them a cloud of arrows from this powerful bow of 
born drawn up to his ear.” 

We now pass to two inscriptions of a totally different kind, litho- 
graphed carefully as No. 2 and No. 3 of Pl. XXXV. 

They are situated, as far as IT can make out from the Persian labels, 
In two different caves. They are rudely cat; and from the appearance 
of the ink-impressions which are more blotched, than for distinctness 
sake F have represented in the lithograph, they must be much more 
worn with age than any of the other inscriptions, which seem still to 
retain much of their original sharpness of sculpture. 

Tt was evident at first sight that these two inscriptions were in the 
lat character: further examination also taught me that with excep- 
tion of the initial word, the two were identical letter for letter, though 
differently arranged in lines ! This was a most fortunate discovery, as 
the indwtinciness of several letters in No. 2, could thas be remedied 
without hesitation from the text of No. 3. 

Toking it for granted that the language of such an inscription, from 
its situation in the very heart of Magadia, would prove to be the 
Miigadii, I hastened with eager curiosity to write it out fair and to 
epell ite contents ; which I think will be allowed to be of higher impor- 
tance than any yet described, and most probably expressive of the 
first appropriation, if not formation of the Geya caves. Taking the 
first of the two as a sample of both, [ thus divide the words :— 
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The only variation in the second inscription, as I have said, is in 
the first word ; which instead of & .L+ +1 Vapiyakekubha, is here 
K UE trl Gopika inde, In these evidently the word Abid is a 


noun accompanied by a different adjective in each case ; and allow- 
ing it to be the vernacular rendering of the Sanskrit $1 guid, or ani 
garbhah, a cave, for which we have every sanction in the Delhi i 

tion, we may understand the two terms as Fafrar av: wiprikd garbha, 
the ‘ brahmani maiden’s cave,” and iirfat aw: gopikd garbha, the ‘ mill 
maid's cave." Even should the transition from g to & be objected to, 
the same meaning may be elicited by rendering Awhha as Ww AonbAa, 
a hollow sounding vessel of pottery, which the cave in some measure 
resembles. 

Daselethend devdnampiyend, zucea Zara} faa, * by Dasapatwa 
the beloved of the gods,"— 

Anonfaliyam abhisitend, ;Sranay sfufuma, ° immediately upon his 
receiving regal anointment.’ These words are so regularly formed 
that there can be no hesitation in understanding them to refer to the 
act of a prince of the name of Dasanatua, in the beginning of his 
reign ; but it will be remarked with surprize that the title of raja is 
omitted, and the epithet ‘ beloved of the gods* already familiar to us, 
stands alone; as is also frequently the case on the pillar monuments. 

The name of Dasanatua is well known to the reader of Indian le- 
gends asa celebrated king of AyodAya, the father of the great Raw ; 
but this person belongs rather to the mythological period than to the 
limits of sober history; and further, the conspicuous position he 
occupies in a tale of brahmanical orthodoxy would at once exclude 
him from any possible connection with oor Gaya monument. Look- 
ing, however, into the Magadia catalogue we find a raja also named 
Dasanatua next but one below Duamwa Asoca, the great champion 
of the Buddhist faith ; he is not mentioned in Witrorn’s list, nor in 
that given by Top, but the authorities consulted by both Hawriton 
and Witsow (the Bidgavat Purdaa ?) include his name. 

I have purposely referred to the piliesge in’ the .Bkegevar’ Plriaak 
which I here Se ee ey neces et SMe Doeeee 
explain the cause of the discrepancy. 
ea warae Sfgar crating erie wager ices ares vier) 
gaufien wears: gar qa: wise eae dane wfrafer 1 

‘¢ Thos then the brahmin will ancint Cuawpmacvrra to the kingdom :—his 
sop Va'nrsa‘na olag; then Asoka Veapon anna ; then will be Suvasa’: of 
45 
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whom Sawcara, (will be) the famous son ; then from him will be born Saur- 
fora, ond his son will be Soma Semma, Ac.'' 
On this passage the commentator, Sa1' Deana Gosnwim remarks: 


fui daar <row: ToMUfe wa aesAe: a Sy Rare wal 


6 Sw aa om: 1st 


_,“ Of these the fifth wos Dasanatma according to Pama'ssia and others, 

mho ought to be bere introduced (before Sawcata): with kim there are 10 
Masts of the Mawrya line, and they reigned 137 years,” iy tae in the 
printed copy the numbers are made 17 and 130.) 


Parisana’s citalogue (which I have not been able to consult) is 
doubtless the most correct of the two: and the fifth name is justly in- 
serted for thit most fortunate discovery of a recorded gift by him to 
Baddhist ascetics, in the very vicinity of the capital of the Magadia 
kingdom,—in the very character and language lately proved to have 
‘been used by Asoxa’s contemporary in Ceyfoe—and. by Acatuocuus 
in Bactria at the same epoch—leaves no doubt of the existence and 
identity of our Dasamatna. We must consequently hail his restoration 
as another important point fixed in the obscure history of that interest- 
ing period—another proof of the great utility of studying these indeli- 

“ble and undeniable records of antiquity. We have alrendy gained 
several links of the Magadha dynasty of the Maurya line :—through 
the coins of this Pali type we have Virnza Deva, three of the Mirnas 
(which we may conjecturally place among the Ashtimifra (or tight 
Mitras) of Too's catalogue—) and Buacavata. To these we now 
add from the cave inscription Dasanatmas, while from the concurrent 
testimony of Brahmans, and Buddhists, and Greeks, we have Cuanpma- 

gurta, Asoxa, &c. estublished beyond dispute. I have little doubt that 

“the sketch will soon be filled up, and that the historical prophecies of the 
Puranas will still be found to contain some trust-worthy information. 
‘The next three words I would read ddivikemhi (for ddivikemedi) 
bhadeptehi vdsanisidydye—in Sanskrit whe Faget: wee: area fed, * for 
the preparation of a hermitage by the most devoted Buddhist ascetics’ 
(Bhadontes). The remainder nisitha dchendama <liyam is rather more 
removed from the Sanskrit idiom, but there can be litthe doubt that it 
represents fawifar: Wryqer Sieg: (made neuter as wre in Pals), 





‘was caused to be established os long as the moon (shall entire; a 


house.’ Or, putting the whole together : — 
“ The trihman-girl’s cave (and the ‘ milkmaid's eave’ respasilanty), 
“exeavated by the hands of the most devoted eta precise id 





perpetuity, by Dasanarua, the beloved of ined 0 i 
- the throne.” 
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To comment further on this highly curious announcement will be 
premature until we have benefited by the examinations now in pro- 
gress on the west of India, of the inscriptions in similar characters on 
the caves of Carli, Keneri, Adjanta, cc. It-will probably be found 
that most of them belong to the same period, and some may yet 
fornish a clue to their actual date, which is still a matter of obscurity. 

The insulated fragments in plates XXXV.-VI. will not detain us 
long... None of them are in the most ancient character, or we might 


id 


have lodked for the usual donations !—On the contrary they seem to 
e the names of places of attention, the Buddhist sacred tree, 
or of Hinda i images subsequently introduced. They are in every gra- 
dation of alphabet from No. 2 of Allahabad to the modera Devandgari. 
It will be best to take them according to their numbers. 
_» >) Short Inscriptions from the Ndgdrjunt cave. 
‘Noj 4, (the second alphabet.) faewrwaraife, ‘the renown of Vi- 
Tasavasant'—probably the name of some rich contributor. 
No. 5; is illegible, except the last two letters, #12. 
No. 6; in & modern character, say of the sixth century: the same 
gs was found on one of the Manikyaia coins of Srt Fag... 
era sama ywefa fede. * The irresistible and auspicious 


‘VYooananxpa reverently salutes Stopasewana. The want of the 


qauswora or sign of the accusative case to daaeda or Siddierwara 
leave it ambiguous which is the saluting aod which the saluted party ! 

No 7 tet arnt .. Sri Karmamdrga Yogi.. a name, but in- 
correctly written (Jogi), and im quite a modern type. 

No, 5. ‘The same remarks apply to this which reads qaircare. 
Nos. 9, 10. IMlegible and in a rude style of writing which I have 
only met with on one other monument, the trident of Barald!,—see 
plate EX. of vol..V. 

Noo 1). wweaerw? Kermochandila, in very large and plain cho- 


racters, probably a name. 


“Nov 12. wqrewarr, Moehdtrinsedra, the great plantain, or adr tree: 
(Noo 1s: ftyreefe (w) * The Mustioce tiger of battle,’ a mame. ao 
No. 14. frareyatee * (Oh ! formidable, dread, Siva." 


‘No. i where ‘The beggars’ cavern, or diffieult road ?— 
ay Peer peeicl es ere | 


No. 16. Srfwge ' The root of the fig-tree (or of knowledge)" ? 


This formula is repeated several times in other places us in. Nos. 18 
‘and 21 of the ddfthhanes series (plate XXXVL.) aa though the root 


of the sacred: rer ee. sg ba eae gitolgen gare into the caves 


a2 | died 


a +. 
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Nos. 19 and 20. timarent Alesha kdntdra, o title of similar pur- 

port to deridra kdatdra, ‘ the cave of affliction," 
Fragments of Inscription from Cashmir. 

No. 22, is a fragment of the only inscription Mr. G. T. Viows 
was able to meet with in his recent tour to Cashmir. It is quite 
legible, though perhaps it may be asserted to be Sanskrit. It is 
hardly worth recording what the pandits of the valley pretended to 
make of it, (mipadu dabia 24,) a5 they were certainly wrong in every 
letter! It was found on a small Buddha stone, five feet high; and 
ig therefore most probably a portion of the usual sentence on such 
objects. 

No. 23, is copied from the impression of a fine sulimdai or calee- 
donic agate seal, discovered in the vicinity of Ujaim and presented to 
me by Licutenant E, Comoney 6th Cav. I have inserted it here on 
account of the close resemblance of its character to that of No. 4, 
(plate XXXV.) It is also very like the elongated style of the Sau- 
rashtra coin legends lately deciphered. The reading is Stefeqem 
* (the seal) of Sri Vari Kavppa'—a name unknown in Hindu nomen- 
clature. It is rather uncertain whether the second letter be not open 
at bottom, in which case it will read Bhat. - 

Fnacription on the Jetty at Rangers Pi. XXXVII. 

Numerous have been the inquiries about this inscription—numerous 
have been the attempts to procure a copy of it, from some of the 
constant visitors to the Straits for amusement or the benefit of their 
health. By some I was assured that the letters were evidently Euro- 
pean and the inscription merely a Dutch record. Others insisted that 
_ the character was precisely that of the Delhi pillar, or that of 

‘Tibet. While the last friend, Lieutenant C. Macxenzim, who kindly 
undertook the commission, gave it up in despair at its very decayed 
state which seemed utterly beyond the power of the antiquarian ; end 
in this he was quite right. Nevertheless a few letters atill remain, 
enough to aid in determining at least the type and the language, and 
therefore the learned will be glad to learn that Dr. Wiu1am Bian, 
of H. M. 8. Wolf, has at length conquered all the discouraging diffi- 
culties of the task, and has enabled me now to present a very accurate 
facsimile of all that remains any way perceptible on the surface of the 


ial zyeky Exgment nf Slageper. 


_ The following note from himeelf fully explains the care and the 
method adopted for taking off the letters, and I have nothing to add 
to it but my concurrence in his opinion that the character js the Pali, 
and that the purport therefore is most probably to record the exten- 
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insula. I cannot venture to put together any connected sentences or 
even words, but some of the letters, the g, J, A, p. +, y, &c. cam be 
readily recognized ; as well as many of the vowel marks. 





“On a tongue of land forming the termination of the right bank of 
the river at Sixgapore, now called Artillery Point, stands a stone or 
rock of coarse red sandstone, about ten feet high, from two to five 
feet thick, and about nine or ten feet in length, somewhat wedge- 
shaped with weather-worn cells. The face sloping to the south-enst 
square, presenting a space of about thirty-two square feet, having a 

Qn this surface an inscription has originally been cut of about fifty 
lines, but the characters are so obliterated by the weather, that the 
greater part of them areillegible. Still there are many left which are 
plain enough, more particularly those at the lower nght hand corner, 
where the raised edge of the stone has in some measure protected them. 

Having frequently made pilgrimages to this rock, and as often 
regretted that its present weather-worn condition hid from us a 
tale; of “the days of other years,” I determined if it were possible, 
to save a few letters, could they be satisfactorily made out, to tell 
us something however small, of the language or the people who 
ynseribed it, and hence eke out our limited and obscure knowledge of 

These considerations however strong, were very apt to give way, 
when it was almoet universally known, that many had attempted to 
decipher the writing in question, and had failed to make any thing 
of it, among whom was, one of great eminence and perseverance, the 
late Sir S. Rarvixs. Courage was nevertheless taken, and with the 
assistance of a clever native writer, to work we went, and the follow- 
_ A learned friend of mine suggested, that well made and soft dough, 


ought to be tried, for even school-boys used it for taking impressions 


“the eye could make it out, when the character was copied a second 


time, and if the two agreed, it was considered as nearly correct as 
possible, and although this was done to all the characters, it was more | 
particularly attended to in the more obscure ones, for the lettera 
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marked in the facsimile with more strength, could readily be copied , 
_ ‘There is another thing worthy of being noticed, which is, that after 
& few days’ work, we discovered that when the sun was descending in 
the west, a palpable shadow was. thrown into the letter, from which 
great assistance was derived, no doubtful letter has been admitted in 
the facsimile sent for your supervision, and it may be fairly doubted 
whether you will ever get a better or more honest copy... 

As to the character in which the inscription ia written, speal 
from. a very limited knowledge of the subject, my opinion the very 
first day, was, that itis in the ancient Ceylonese, or Péli;. but.as you 
have lately, with great persevernnce. and deserved success, made plain 
inscriptions hitherto pertectly a dead letter, I have great hopes you will 
be able to make something out of this celebrated stone of Singapore, 
 Emay as well mention that tradition among the Malays, point to 
Telinga ond. Ceylon as its origin, which may be seen more at length in 
Lerpsy's Malayan Avnals, . | dipeow spiel 
ee . t apabes W. Buanp.” 


“he 





Fatt om tt Mb gees ng oT oe sh Mie ee, 
Vi=Note on the Primary language of the Buddhist writings, By 

fe B. H. Hopson, Esq. Resident ia Nipal, .- J 
s ve To the Editor, Journal As, Soc, 

Uhave read article Il. of the 66th No. of your Journal with great 
interest. With regard to the language in which the religion of Sa’era, 
“was preached and spread among the people," I perceive: nothing 
Opposed to my own opinions in the fact that: that language was the 


“There is merely in your ease, as priorly in that of Mr. Tumwoug, 
some misapprehension of the ‘sense'in which I spoke to that point, 

~The preaching and spreading of the religion is m very different 
thing from. the elaboration of those speculative principles from which 
the religion: was'deduced. In the one case, the appeal would be'to 
the many; in the other, to the:few. And whilst I am satisfied thar 
the Buddhists as practical reformers addressed themselves to the peo- 
ple, and as propagandists used: the vulgar tongue, I think that those 
philosophical dogmata which formed the basis of the popular ereed, 
_ were cnounced, defended and systematised in Sanskrit, never 
alleged that the Buddhists had eschewed the Prakrits: I ouly denied 
the allegation that they had eschewed the Sanskrit; ‘anid 1 endens 
voured, at the sume time, to reconcile their use of both, by drawing o 
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- distinction ‘between the means employed by their philosophers to 
establish the principles of this religion, and the means employed By 
their missionaries to propagate the religion itself. 

Jomvicte had argued that Boddhiem was an original creed, older 
than Brahmanism, because of the grossness of ite ientlingy — 
which savour éo0 much of * flat atheism.” 

T answered thet Buddhism was onf innovation on the existing 
creed, and that all the peculiarities of the religion of Sa’era could be 
best and only explained by advertence to shameful prior abuse of the 
religious sanction, whence arose the churacteriatic Aawddia aversion to 
gods and priests, and that enthusiastic self-reliance taught by Hud- 
dhism in express opposition to the servile extant reference of all 
things to heavenly and earthly mediation. Jonxs, again, had argued 
that the Buddhists used only the Prakrit because the books of Ceylan 
and Ava, (the only ones then forthcoming",) were solely in that lan- 
guage or dialect. I answered by producing a whole library of San- 
skrit works in which the principles of Buddhism ore more fully ex- 
pounded than in all the legendary tomes of Ceylon and Ava; I an- 
swered, further, by pointing to the abstruse philosophy of Buddhism, to 
the admitted pre-eminence, as scholars, of its expounders; and to their 
location in the most central and literary part of India (Behar and Oude). 
With the Sanskrit at command ; I asked and ask again, tly men so 
placed and gifted, and ‘having to defend their principles in the schools 
against ripe scholars from all parts of India (for those were days of 
high debate and of perpetual formal disputation in palaces and in clois- 
ters) should be supposed to have resorted to a limited and feebler 
organ when they had the universal and more powerful one equally 
available? The presumption that they did nof thus postpone Sanskrit 
to Prakrit is, in my jadgment, worth a score of any inferences deduce- 
able from monumental slabs, backed as this presumption is by the 
Sanskrit records of Buddhism discovered bere. Those records came 
direct from the proximate head-quarters of Buddhism. And, if the 
principles: of this creed were not expounded and sy in the 
schools of India in Sanskrit, what are we to meke of the Nepélese ori- 
ginals and of the avowed Ti Tibetan translations? In my judgment the 
extent and character of these works settle the question that the philo- 
eophic founders of Buddhism used Sanskrit and Sanskrit anly, to ex- 
pound, defend and record the speculative principles of their system, 


» Sir W. Joxes had, however, in bis possession a Sanskrit copy of the Lal- 
lita Vistara, and had noticed the personification of Diva Natura under the style 


af Arya Tara. 





principles without which the vulgar creed would be (for us), mere lea- 
ther and prunella! Nor is this opinion in the least opposed to your 
notion (mine too) that the practical system of belief, deduced from those 
Principles, was spread among the people of the spot as well as propa- 
gated to remoter spots by means of the vernacular. 

‘At is-admitted that Buddhism was long taught in Ceylon without the 
aid of books : and that the first book reached that island nearly 300 
years after the introduction of the ereed. _ 

Here is a distinct admission of what I long since inferred fram the 
general cheracter of the religion of Sa'kra in that island, viz, the pro- 
tracted total want, and ultimate imperfect supply, of those standard 
Written authorities of the sect which regulated belief and practice in 
Magadha, Kosela wand Rdjagriha,—in a word, in the Metropolis of 
Buddhism. From this metropolis the authorities in question were” 
transferred directly and immediately to the prozimate hills of Nendi, 
where and where only, I believe, they are now to be found. If not 
translations, the books of Ceylon have all the appearance of being — 
texts—all which would naturally be written in the vulgar tongue”, 
To these, however, we must add some very important historical annals, 
detailing the spread and diffusion of Buddhism, Similar annals are 
yet found in Tibet, but, as far as 1 know not in Nepal, for what rea- 
son it is difficult ta divine. 

But these annals, however valuable to ua, for historical uses, are 
not the original written standard of faith; and until | see the 
Prajad Pdéramita and the nine Dharmas} produced from Ceylon, I must 
continue of the opinion that the Buddhists of that island drew their 
faith from secondary, not primary sources ; and that whilst the for. 
mer were in Ceylon us elsewhere, vernacular; the latter were in Ma- 
godha and Kosala, as they are still in Nepal, classical or Sanskrit ! 

Certainly Buddhism, considered in the practical view of a religious 
system, always appealed to the common sense and interest of the 
many, interibing its most sacred texts (Sanskrit and Prikrit) on tem. _ 
ple walls and on pillars, placed in market, high-rond and cross-road. 

“© Suck works written in the vulgar tongue are common in Nepal and frequently 
we have a Sanskrit text with a vernacular ranoing commentary. 

t They Aave one of the 9, viz., the Lallita Vistera, but M. Boaxour . 
amures me, In a miserably corrupted state, Now, as this work is forthcoming 
je # fanltices state in Sanskrit, | say the Pali version must be a translation, 
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‘This material fact (so opposite to the genius of Brahmanism), 1” 
long since called attention to ; and thence argued that the inscription” 
on the léts would be probably found to be ecriptural texts ! \ 

tendency of your researches to prove that the elaborate forme 
of the Deva Né&gari were constructed from simpler elements, more or | 
less appropriated to the popular Bhdshds, is very curious; and seema 
to strengthen the opinion of those who hold Hindi to be indigenous, 
older than Sanskrit in India, and not (as Conesrooxe supposed) de-~ 
duced from. Sanskrit. If Buddhism used these primitive letters before ° 
the Deva Négari existed, the date of this creed would seem to be thrown. 
back to a remote wra, or, the, Seapicyis.letiars ane lang pyr Nt eer 
comparatively recent. 

ae ase eg get po 
but I am sure that that Boddhism which hos come down to us inthe | 
akrit , Pali and Tibetan books of the sect, and which only therefore 
we do. or can know, is neither old nor exotic, “That Buddhism (the 
doctrines of the so called erventé Buddha) arose in the middle of India. 
in “comparatively recent times, and expressly out of those prior abo- | 
minations which had long held the people of India im cruel vassalage . 
to a bloated priesthood. 

The race of Sdka, or progenitors of Sdkya Siaha (by the way, the, 
Sinka ‘proves. that the princely style was given to him until he assum- . 
ed the ascetic habit) miy have been Scythians or Northmen, in)one_ 
sense; and so probably were the Brabmans in that sume sense, VIE. 
with reference to their original seat. (Brachmanes nomen gentis 
diffusissimee, _cujus maxima pars in montibus degit ; Sh Sa 
Gangem.) 

If one’s purpose and object were to search backwards to the oneal | 
nal hive of nations, one might, as in consistency one should, draw 
Brahmanism and Buddhism, Vra‘sa and Sa’xra, from Tartary. AUD _ 
mee that quoad the known and recorded man and thing—Sa'sra 
\ mod bis his tenets—they wre indisputably Indian and recent®. 

ii ee: the opinion that Hindi may be older in lodia: ‘than 

nt dent, originally, of Sunekrit. But were this 205). 
anit” were isles true that the Buddhists used the best dialect of — 
Hindi (that however is saturated with Sanskrit, whatever its primal” 

independence) such admissions would rather strengthen than weaken” 

\f argument from language against the exotic origin of Buddhismt. 
* According to all Baha authorities the linmage of the woe seven marta 
is expreaaly stated to be Brahmanical or Kahetriya | What is the an-— 

awer to this ? i 

+ Oar own distinguished Wixsox ss too easily followed the continental Bue 
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- According to this hypothésis, Hindi is not less, but more, Indian 
than Sanskrit: and, @ fortiori, so is the religion assumed to have com- 
mitted its records to Hindi. 

“Bat, in very truth, the extant records of Buddhism, whether San- 
skrit or Prakrit, exhibit both languages in a high state of refinement; 
and though one or both tongues came originally from Tartary, they 
received that refinement in India, where, certainly, what we know as 
Buddhism, (by means of these records) had its origin, long after 
Brahmanism had flourished there in all its mischievous might. 

P. 5. You will, (hope, excuse my having adverted to some other 
controverted topics besides that which your paper immediately sug- 
gested. These questions are, a good deal, linked together: for 
instance, if Buddhism furnishes infernal evidence throughout its 
most authentic records that it is the express antithesis of Brahmanism, 
its posteriority of date to the latter is decided, as welf as its jealousy 
of priestly pretensions. Nec clericis infinita aut libera potestas, is a 
deduction which only very precise and weighty evidence will suffice 
to set aside: [have seen none such yet from Ceylon or from dea. 
And be it observed I here advert to authentic scriptural tenets, and 
not to popular corruptions resulting from the facile confusion of the 
ascetic with the clerical profession, 


Nors. We are by no means prepared to enter into a controversy 
on a subject on which we profess but a slight and accidental acquaint 
ance: nor will we arrogate to ourselves the distinction of having’ 
entered the lists already occupied by such champions as Mr, Hope- 
sow and Mr. Turxovn, who have both very strong argumetits to 
bring forward, in support of their opposite views. As far as the 
Dharmalipi could be taken as evidence the vernacularists had the 
right to it; but on the other hund there can be no doubt, as Mr. 
Hovosow says, that all scholastic disputation with the existing Hrah- 
manical schools which Sa’xra personally visited and overcame, must 
have been conducted in the classical language. The only question is, 
whether any of these early disquisitions have been preserved, and whe- 
ther, for example, the Life of Sa’xra, called the Lalita Fistara, found by 
Professor Witeon to agree verbatim with the Tibetan translate examin- 
ed simultaneously by Mr, Ceoma, has a greater antiquity than the Pita. 
kattayan of Ceylon? We happen fortuitously to have received at this 
moment two letters bearing upon the point in dispute from which we 

opean writers in identifying the Sééa eanea with the classical Sacee or Scythians, 


end Buddhism with Samanism, The Tartare of our day avow that they got all 
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their knowledge from India: teste Aadyyur et Stangyur, 
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gladly avail ourselves of an extract or two :—Mr. Trawoun, alluding 
to the notice of the life of Sa’era from the Tibetan authorities by 
Mr. Csowa in the As. Res. Vol. XX. writes—* The Tibetan life is ap- 
parently m very meagre performance, containing scarcely any thing 
valuable in the department of history ; wherens had the materials whence 
it was taken been genuine, the translator would have been able to 
bring forward and illustrate much valuable information on the pil- 
erimages and the acts of Saxra in varions purts of India during the 
45 years he was Buddha. Even the superstitious facts recorded mre 
much more absurd than they are represented in the Pitakartayan. Thus 
the dream of Mixé Davi of having been rubbed by & CAhodanta 
elephant, during her pregnancy,—is converted into a matter of fact, af 
Sixya, ‘in the form of an elephant having entered by the right side 
into the womb or cavity of the body of Mérd Davi!’ * ChAadanta’ 
is taken literally as n siz-tusked elephant, whereas by our books Chha- 
donta is the name of a lake beyond the Himdlaya mountains where 
the elephants are of a superior breed. It is mentioned twice in the 
Mahd&wanso (Chaps. 5 and 79),"" 

If the rationality of a story be a fair test of its genuineness, which 
few will deny, the Pdli record will here bear away the palm :—but 
it ia much to be regretted that we have not a complete translation of 
the Sanskrit and of the Ceylonese “ life” to place side by side. Itis 
impossible that instruction should mot be gained by such an impar- 
tial examination. But to return to the subject under discussion ; my 
friend Mr. Csoma writes from Tifalya in the Purniya district -— 





® Asan example of the information already obtained from Mr. Caoma’s trans- 
lated sketch, we may adduce the origin of the custom seemingly so aniversal 
among the Buddhista of preserving pictorial of sculptured represestations of the 
facts of bia life.—After his death the priests and minister af Rdéjagrita are afraid 
of telling the king Asata Sarau thereof Jest he should faint from the shock, 
and it is suggested by MAmA'’RASHTAPA by way of breaking the intelligence to 
him, that the MaAdmanira or chief priest should “go speedily into the king's 
garden, and cause to be represented in paintiog, how Cnomparpas (fikagerds) 
was in Twshifd: how in the shape of an elephant be entered bie mother's womb 
how at the foot of the holy fig-tree he attained supreme perfection + how at Ve- 
rinasf be turned the wheel of the law of twelve kinds, (taught his doctrines :}— 
how hé at Sravasti displayed great miracles ;—how at the city of Ghechen he 
ing men in bia doctrine at several places, be went to his last repose in the city of 
Kurta in Anson," Now whether the book in question was written sooner of 
later, it explaina the practice equally and teaches us how we may ancceasfully 
analyze the events depicted is the drawings of Adjants, perchance, or the sculp= 
4722 = a 
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“In reference to your and Mr. Tuxxovn's opinion that the origi- 
tal records of the Buddhists in ancient India, were written in the 
Migadh dialect, 1 beg leave to udd in support of it, that in the index 
or register (42am dAtor-chiag) of the KaAtgyer, it is stated that: 
the Sutras in general—i, ¢. all the works in the KaAtgyur except the 2! 
volumes of the Ster-chiia and the 22 volumes of the rGywd S< class, 
after the death of Suixra, were first written in the Sixdhy langage 
and the Sher-citin and rGyud in the Sanskrit: but part of the royod 
also in severul other corrupt dialects. It is probable that in the 
seventh century and afterwards, the ancient Buddhistic religion wna 
remodelled and generally written in Sanskrit, before the Tibetans 
commenced its introduction by translation into their own country.” 

” This explanation, so simple and so authentic, ought to set the mat. 
ter at rest, and that in the manner that the advocates of either view 
should most desire, for it shews that both are right '—Ir js generally 
allowed that the Pulf and the Zend are derivatives of nearly the same 
grade from the Sanskrit stock; and the modern dialect of Sinde as 
well as the BAdshd of upper and western India present more striking 
anglogies to the Pall, in the removal particularly of the r, and the mo. 
dification of the auxiliary verbs, than any of the dialects of Bengal, 
Behar, or Ceyfon*. Plausible grounds for the existence of this western 
dialect in the heart of MagadAe, and the preference given it in writings 
of the period, may be found in the origin of the ruling dynasty of 
that province, which had confessedly proceeded from the north-weet, 
At any rate those of the Satya race, which had emigrated from 
Sinde to Kepila wastu (somewhere in the Gangetic valley) may have 
preserved the idiom of this native province and have caused it to prevail 
We are by no means of opinion that the Hindy, Sindhf, or Pdi 
had an independent origin prior to the Sanskrit. The more the firat of 
these, which is the most modern form and the farthest removed from 
the classical language, is examined and analyzed, the more evident. 
ly is its modification and corruption from the ancient stock found 
to follow systematic rules, and to evince rather provincial dialectism 
(fT may use the word) than the mere engraftment of foreign words 
upon & pre-existent and written language, The aboriginal terms of 
tures of BAiisa, with a fall volume of the life of SHa‘tra in our hand. Similar 
paintings ore common in Apa, and an amusi jy but © apocryphal, se 
apa Urwam's folio history of Buddhiem, ee ais — 
~® See the Rev. Dr. Mie's note on this wubject in the J. A. 5. Vol. ¥. p- 30; 
also Professor Winsow's remarks, Vol, I. page 6, . Se 








slldbtikainad cold oplpsindolidhdhsitaiot;the-mokthcthaiaiidaneuiad 
their existence are necessarily smothered by the predominance of the 
refined and durable languages of the court, of religion, ond of the 
educated classes. A writer inthe Foreign Quarterly has lately been 
bold enough to-revive the theory of Sanskrit being merely a derivative 
from the Greek through the intervention of the Zend, and subsequent 
to the Macedonian invasion! The Agathocles’ coin qught to anawer all 
such speculations, The al of that day along with its appropriate 
symbols is proved to have held the same precise derivative relation to 
the Sanskrit as it docs now—for the records on which we argue are not 
modern, but of that very period. All we still want is to find some 
graven Krahmanical record of the same period to shew the character 
then in use for writing Sanskrit; and to add ocular demonstration to 
the proofs afforded by the profound researches of philologists as to 
the genuine antiquity of the venerable depository of the Vedas.—Ep. 





VI.—Grometric Tortoises, Testudo Geometrica.” By Lieut, T, Hutto, 
J7th Native Infantry. 

Africa being as yet the only recorded habitat of the Geometric 
Tortoise, | have thought it advisable to make known the existence of 
these animals in the hilly tracts of Meywor, and the adjoining districts, 
where they are found in the high grassy janglos, ‘skirting the base of 
the hills, and are by no means of rare occurrence. . 

I usually employed a few Bheels to seek for them, who thought 
themselves well paid with a pint of brandy for a pair of Tortoises. 
Although not uncommon, they are nevertheless not easily procured, 
owing to their color and appearance being so blended with the rocky 
nature of the ground, as to render it difficult to distinguish them from 
surrounding objects; added to which, they remain in concealment, 
beneath shrubs or tufts of grass during the heat of the day. 

The Bheels, however, are expert in tracking them through loose 
soils, and having discovered w foot print in the sand of a nallah, or 
the dust of the grass plains, they generally succeed in son sop Par: 
animal, by patiently following the traces it has left. 

It is during the rainy season that they ore in the abut Mt 
and wander nbout all day, feeding and coupling. At the approach of 
the cold weather they select a sheltered spot and conceal themselves 
by thrusting their shell into some thick tuft of grass and bushes, the 
better to protect them from the cold, remaining thus in a sort of 
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lethargic inactivity (for they are not torpid), until the hot season, at 
Whichtime they only remain concealed during the heat of the day, 
coming out about sunset to feed. , 

ods I have severalof these animale alive, L shall give an outline of 

their general habits in a state of confinement. 1 have at different 
times procured seven of these creatures, three of which are females, 
and are easily distinguished by their larger size, They were all 
tarned loose into a large enclosure, and well supplied with water, and 
grass, both dried and green, ond o heap of bushes grass to hide 
themselves in, 
- Throughout the hot season, they remained all day in concealment, 
coming out o little before sunset, to feed on. the grass, lucern, or 
cabbage lenves, which were thrown to them. As night approached 
they did not again retire, but, as if enjoying the coolness of the air, 
remained stationary until morning, when they withdrew to their re« 
treats before the sun rose. They did not wander about during the 
night, but remained as if asleep. 

At this season they were fond of plunging into water where they 
would often remain for half an hour at a time: this, too, generally 
had the effect of making them void their excrement, which appeared 
to be hard oblong masses of ill digested vegetable fibres, and along 
with it a small quantity of a white chalky substance, 

They drank a great quantity of water, which they took by thrusting 
in the head and swallowing it by draughts. As the rainy season set 
in, they became more lively and wore to be seen throughout the day 
wandering about in the rain, feeding freely and resting at intervals, 
and frequently performing the rites of love. Often indeed two or 
three males succeeded each other with little intermission, without 
appearing to inconvenience the female who lay quite still cropping the 
grass within her reach. The male mounts on the back. of the female 
like other quadrupeds, placing his fore legs on the top of the carapace 
while his hind legs rest on the ground. They remain engaged from 
ten minutes to a quarter of an hour, the male uttering, at intervals a 
groaning sound. They are not however, attached after the operation, 
asis said to be the case, bot the desire of the male being appeased, he 
retires to rest and feed. Daring the whole period of the rains the 
females continued to admit the males freely, #..¢. from the latter end 
of June until the middle of October, being nearly four months, when 
they became less familiar and drew off from each other. pedy eat 
_ On the Lith November 1535, one of the females commenced sink. 
ing @ pit to receive her eggs, which she performed in the following 
manner. Having selected a retired spot at the root of a tuft of 
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the produced from the anus, and then with the strong horny toes of 
her hind feet, proceeded to scrape away the mod she had made. She 
osed her hind feet alternately, and os she proceeded the water con- 
tinued to be supplied drop by drop, so as to render the earth u thick 
muddy consistency and easy to be scraped out of the pit she was 

In soak two hours she had succeeded in making a bole six inches 
in depth and four inches in diameter. In this she immediately de. 
potited her eggs, four in number, filling up the hole again-with the 
mad she had previously scraped out, and then treading it well im and 
stamping on it with her hind feet alternately, until it was filled to the 
eurface, when she beat it down with the whole weight of her body, 
raising herself behind as high as she could stretch her legs and then 
suddenly withdrawing them, allowing herself to drop heavily on the 
earth, by which means it was speedily beaten flat, and so smooth and 
natural did it appear that had I not detected her in the performance 
of her task | should certainly never have noticed the spot where her 
eggs were deposited. She did not immediately leave the place after 
finishing her work, bat remained inactive, as if recovering from her 
fatigues. 

In about four hours she had dug the hole, deposited her “ees 
replaced the earth, and retired to feed. 

The length of time required to bring the eggs to maturity stihonal 
be ascertained however, as the males continued to have free inter- 
course with her during the whole period of the rains, which as I have 
already stated, was from the latter end of June, to the middle of 
October; therefore she may have conceived any time during that 
period. 

The female considerably exceeds the male in size and can moreover 
be distinguished by the fatness of the under shell, whereas the male 
has that part very concave, and indeed without this formation he 
would be unable to couple with the female from the convex ee 
her carapace. 

Aa they are constituted however, the concavity of his under shell 
corresponds to the convexity of the upper shell or carapace of the . 
female. The flattened form of the plastron of the female, may 
possibly be for the purpose of giving — = 
the ova. 

As the cold season approached they became more sloggish, seldom 
leaving their retreate; and at the beginning of December 1634, they 
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attempt to burrow im the ground, as the Greek Tortoise (Testuda 
Graca) is said to do, but thrust themselves in among. the COMrse grass 
which was heaped up in a corner of their enclosure. Until the 9th 
February 1934 they remained in a state of lazy, listless repose, 
having never stirred from the spot they had chosen full two months 
before. They were not however in a. state af torpidity, but merely 
lying inactive as if they thought it too much trouble to move, When 
taken up they partially put forth the head to ascertain the cause of 
their being disturbed, but even if Placed full in the sun's rays and 
left so all day, they never made the slightest attempt to move from 
the spot; as if they felt instinctively that the season in which their 
Services were. intended to. be of use in the general economy of nature 
had not yet arrived. | | 

. The 9th, 10th and Lith days of February being cloudy with a few 
showers of rain, the Tortoises came forth and took some lucern, and 


receding year, and the Tortoises in Consequence continued to come 
forth for their supply of food,—but instead of doing so in the evening 
us in the hot weather, they chose the middle of the day, remaining out 
for two or three hours basking in the sun, and retiring again to con« 
cealment in the afternoon. Sometimes the males did not come forth 


only to be distinguished by the difference in size and structure already 
mentioned, and in the unequal length of tail, that of the male being 
about twice the length of the female, the latter indeed Poseessing 
almost none, | 

In different individuals the yellow rays vary much in breadth, 
some having them broad, others narrow, 

Both have the same number of scutella on the carapace which 
consists of thirteen pieces on the dise and twenty-three marginal, 
while the plastron or under shel] contains fourteen pieces, pee eee 
_ The length of shell in the female is 10 inches, that of the male from 
§ to 8 inches ; if measured ongitudinaily over the carapace the 
ength of the female is 13 inches and the male-from Ll} to 12 inches. 
We scutella are black with yellow rays diverging from a yellaw square 
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Ee Der ee rene alee canyon 
concentrically, and bas a squarish form at the base. 

» The fore legs are well protected with strong nails or hicoaty niet 
Clea studded all over. them, and the feet are all armed with solid 
nails, 5on the fore feet and 4 on those behind. The skin is greyish 
black and the studs yellowish. 

In July 1834, one female weighed 54} Ibs, 
ditto ditto, 2.1... 5} Ibs. So aay by 
Old males) ieee oot iS be Le 
A male, vteeescte ase ee 2h be. | a slight pier: in” 

——- SP A ere ae weed size in the males,” 

The:seavel organs of heah site aise tir‘ chien the'mnale hevwiig 
the power of exserting his, which is of large size. 

~The eggs of the Geometric Tortoise are pure white, of an oblong 
oval form, the ends being of equal size, and not smaller at one extre- 
mity asin the eggs of birds. 

The shell is. thi, and one inch and 8 lines in length and 4 inches 
in lateral girth. Those deposited in the earth as abore mentioned 
were allowed to remain in the hope of seeing them hatch, but in the 
warmth of April 1835 somebody or something stole them and disap- 
pointed me. 

-As they increase in age, they lose the beautiful radiated appearance 
of-the shell, and indeed it frequently peels off in scales even when 
they are in their prime. 

I have an old male which has lost the yellow vaje Ge valle wah 
has lost the whole of the outer costing of the shell and is now of a 
dirty yellowish colour, the carapace being cracked and divided so irre- 
gularly, as to render it somewhat difficult to recognise the true divi- 
sions of the scutella. One of the females has also lost the outer coat. 
ing of one or two scales, while in other respects she is quite perfect. 

~ These animale when handled, will generally cither from fear or as 
a means of defence, squirt out a quantity of water in a pretty strong 
stream from the anus. 

I have read that the combats of the males may be heard at some 
distance, from the noise they produce in butting against each other. 
This was never the case with the Geometric Tortoires, although mine 
had frequent fights,—bot these instead of butting, consisted merely in 
trials of strength, one male confronting another, with the head and 
fore-legs drawn into the shell, and the hind feet planted firmly on the 
ground, and in this manner shoving against cach other until one or 
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both became fatigued. This was done chiefly when they wanted to 
pass each other in any narrow space, and sometimes if the one could 
succeed in placing his shell a little beneath the other, he tilted him 
over on his back, from whence he had great difficulty in recovering 
himself, and | have frequently found them sprawling thus, making des- 
perate efforts with head and feet, to throw themselves back to their 
natural position, which they were unable to effect unless the ground 
chanced to be very uneven, #0 a8 to assist them. peter 

In this kind of warfare the females also frequently indalged, and 
from their superior size and strength generally accomplished their 

In farther illastration of the acknowledged strength of the shell in 
this tribe, I may mention that a party of officers on a shooting excur- 
sion, perceived some creature crawling among the high jangal grass, 
and not seeing distinctly what it was, fired a ball at a venture, which 
took effect on the front of the carapace, merely making a dent by 
chipping off the outer coating and causing no farther injury. This 
was the female which produved the eggs already mentioned. 
| Ehave an old work on Natural History, but by whom written IF can- 
not ascertain, a the title pages are torn out, in which it is stated, on 
the subject of Land Tortoises, “ that even the act of procreation, which 
among the animals is performed in a very few minutes, is with them 
the business of days. About a month after their enlargement from o 
torpid state, they prepare to transmit their posterity; and both con- 
tinve joined for near a month, together.” 

Whether this be really the case with some species of Land Tortoise 
or not, I cannot presume to say, but as regards the Geometric Tortoise 
it is decidedly erroneous, these animals passing about a quarter of an 
‘hour in conjunction, when, as I have stated, the male having appessed 
his desire, dismounts and retires. They return to the females how- 
ever, several times during the course of the day, and continued to do 
so throughout the rainy season. Although they mount several times 
doring the day, the female does not admit them each time. 

In No, 29 of Lovnow's Magazine of Natural History, at page 652, 
there occurs the following possage, * Wurrz mentions it as reported 
Of the Land Tortoise, that it is occupied one month in completing one 
féte Pamour ; and this leads me to mention that IT was more than 

once informed in Jamaica that the male and female ‘turtlé remain 
coupled during the period of nine days*," i “oes 
es you! 


> = 


* WwW. Secra, Surgeon M. R. Cc. &., Ki \ or ; S rey. oe 
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Now as I have already shown that this habit does not hold good 
with ail the epecies, I venture to ask, to what species of Land Tortoise 
do the foregoing quotations apply, and on whose authority is the as- 
sertion ? 

With regard to the turtles it is likely enough to be the case, asda ! 
believe the fact ia well authenticated, not only with regard to their 
remaining coupled several days, bat also that the male embraces the 
female with such strength, that she cannot shake him off. The old 
work above mentioned, says, the sea turtles, couple im March and 
remain onited till May.” ! ! | ; 

In the water it would matter little, as they would not lose the 
power of locomotion,—but with the land tribe it is widely different, as 
the male when mounted, is at the full stretch of his hind legs, and 
could not walk with the female, for even if she move ever so little 
during the time of connection, he has great difficulty in maintaining 
his position, and is often fairly rolled over on his back. As to their 
lying still for a month with a fine green vegetation springing up all 
round them after having fasted for some months,—it is I think rather 
unquestionable. Tantatvs himself was not in a worse predicament ! ! 

There is still another character ascigned to the land tribe which in 
the present species does not hold good; vie. in Stanx’s Elements of 
Natural History, it is stated that the females are to be distinguished 
from the males by their onder shell or plastron being conver, while in 
the latter it is comcawe. 

In the Geometric Tortoise the plastron of the female is fat,—that 
of the male concave. 

Were the plastron convex, the animal could not rest quietly on a 
plane surface, but would pitch, ** fore and aft,” like a ship in a heavy 
sen, or at all events she would be obliged to rest with one end of the 
ehell tilted into the air. 

., I may perhaps be censured for laying so much stress on such trifling 

errors, but as it is alone by true descriptions of the habits, manners, 
and construction of ercated beings, that we can ever hope in some 
measure to comprehend their uses, and the designs and purpose of 
our Creator in forming them ;—I hold the man to be inexcusable who 
would perpetrate an error however trifling it may seem to be; for if 
the description is erroncous, it is consequently untrue, tial 
object of scientific research is thereby defeated, 

Now, although these (to me) seeming errors, may not be such, as 
regards some species, yet taking them in a general view, ‘they ar 
and consequently need correction. 

402 
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The convexity of the plastron, may be a specific, but it cannot be 
made o generic charneter. 
Soon after my arrival at Simla in March last, the old male died 
from cold* ; the others lived through the rains well enough, but were 
not so lively as in the plains, moving about less frequently. One of 
the females even produced four eggs, but made no hole to receive 
them as in the former case, shewing plainly that the change of cli- 
mate was at work upon them ; these eggs I placed under a hen, but 
in a few days they had disappeared as in the former instance, and 
whether stolen by my servants or by some small animal I could not 
discover. 

The winter has proved toc cold for the remaining tortoises which 
are dying fast, and of my seven pets 1 have only three alive, and I 
fear I shall be unable to save them, | 


VI.—Barometrical Elevations taken ona journey from Katmandhu fo 
, Gosainsthin, a place of pilgrimage in the mountains of Nipdl, by 
" commaniting the Escort of the Resident in Nipdl, = 

The following table was placed in our hands by Captain Rommson, 
before his departure to Europe. It is curious as shewing to what 
good purposes the natural intelligence of uneducated servants, cspe- . 
cially those of the mechanical classes, may be applied in judicious 
hands. Cuwxpi' had acquired skill in the manufacture of guns, 
gunlocks, and any articles after European models ; he had learnt.to boil 
barometers, and note daily observations for his master's meteorological 
journal before he was sent out on the experimental expedition in which 
he bas acquitted himself so well. This journal comprehends times, 
Gistances, statistical information, indications of the aratec (drdmiter) 
and PHTSt (mdmiter), barometer and thermometer, the aspect of 
the sky, eText yrai (dhup-bedert-pant) sun-clouds-rain, as he 
terms it; and euch other items of information os he thought 
worthy of notice. As aspecimen of the mode in which his memo- 
randa are booked, we quote the commencement of the journal, making 
use of Roman characters for want of the common Kaithi type. 








oo" The Bheela clean the shells of these animals from all fesh and the bones of 
the peck and legs, and stopping up one end with wood, use them os bozea to 
beep tobacco in | . . 
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 Trisuligangé gf se nikali he*. 

Gos4inkund $492 kadam ‘chfro taraf se he: van ganas 
lamibé he’: utardakhin chhota he: bud s® ganéethan andaj se 14 
kos he: hoi ck ganés ki murat he pather ki: wao ganw ghar kochh 
nabé he: hud se Lobribinae 2 kos be: hud jétnd ddmi lathi léké jaté 
hes: so Lithi: budi rakhdéné parta ha: laghi kaek bara dheri het 
wao kachh ganw ghar nahi he: hud se Dhimei ganw 3 kos he: 
Dhimea ganw me 29 ghar he motia kA: hod se 2} kos he Trisuligangi ; 
pabdr utar ke niche Trisuligangd milti he. Trisuligaugaé se 14 okos 
be Dhunché ganw: 56 ghar he mopit ka ; hod se Tharhed satieohts 
* kos he, &e. 

Translation of the yournal. 

The Trisuigengd issues from the Gosain’s kund or well. This well 
is 3492 paces round its four sides, the length being east and west and 
the north and south (breadth) is small, From thence by estimate 
the temple of Ganésh is 1} kos. There is one stone image of Ganésh, 
but neither village nor house of any sort. Thence Loharibindek is 
® kos (distant), where all those who travel with Jafhiy or sticks are 
forced to lenve them. There is great delay (a lrge crooked stick fF) 
about these sticks, but neither village nor house on the spot, Three 
kos farther on comes Diimsa village, containing 29 houses of Inbourers 
(lond-carriers). At 24 kos beyond the Trisuligangd is met with at the 
south foot of the hill. | From the river at 14 kos comes the village of 
Dhunché, containing 56 houses of carriers :—thence at 4 kos, Thdriea 
village having 11 houses. Then Karang 2 kos off, with 7 houses. 4 kos 
further Kakarea a village of 10 houses, inhabited by Newers and hill- 
men. Thence 3 kos to Diemw ganw, containing 47 grass huts of Newdrs 
and Parbattiahs. There is one pukka dwelling belonging to the rij. 
guru, Thence to the bank of the Bita-rowti nadi is 23 koa; there 
are 3 banias’ shops and one pakka temple, below which two rivers 
flow: the Trisuligangd, the Beforawti: the former coming from the 
north proceeds southward, ite waters appear somewhat green to the 
sight, and flow with great violence. The Betarcwti, o smaller stream, 
comes from the east and joins the other beneath the walls of the 


az 


* We use @ after the continental savane to represent the diphthoug @ ot & tn 
contradistinetion to df which is required for wp_ of common occurrence in Hindi, 
In the same manner co would represent the compound vowel qq formed of o and e, 
but as the pronunciation would be apt to deceive, a is perhaps the best represen- 
tative of this diphthong. There should be a nasal w after goraim, aod after the u 
of Jnmd, woll, also in chdron, Aud (for wahds) and similar words mis-apelt by 
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mandir (or temple). Its water hos a somewhat yellow colour, Over 
this river we have to pass by a rope bridge of 42 cubits span at the 
ghat, The stream is 4 cubits deep and very rapid. Hence to Brah- 
manki pati, | kos: to Nydkot, 4 kos. On the ascent to Nydtot is a 
small hill, westward ; on arrival there, isa bridge over the Trisuligangd 
and General Boimsex's garden with barracks for two companies of 
sipahis. There also is the road to Palpa* >: from which mountain 
every thing can be seen. And in the town of Nyakot are a great 
many deotds (images). But on the west of the town is atemple of 
Siero, the roof which is coated with brass ; and near the raja's house 
two towers (dof) are built exceedingly high, of six stories. The fourth 
(chdaotha? 6th) story ia of wood: : so these two towers and the 
temple of Biro are visible a great way off. And there are in the town 
of Nyakot two mohlag ( ? falao's), one named Asiwdritol, the other 
Bherdgtol. And the Triswligangé flows beneath the town on the 
west, over it is a wooden bridge, It is 10 cubits deep at that spot. 
The bridge is raised 16 cubits, and has a span of $3 cubits; it is very 
old, but the force of the current is here so great that unless a bridge 
existed it would be impossible to pass over. From Nyaket to the 
Surujmati river is 2 kos towards the south-east corner: broad 64 
cubits, deep 3} cubits, of great velocity : it is passed with a ferry-boat. 
On this side are two patis (?) and a bania's shop. Thence to Dumari- 
chawr (or Dungrichaura) is 3 kos; where are one pati anda bania‘s 
shop. Thence to Ketikapwd, 1} kos, Half Way Is @ Village named 
Boramandi: Ketika puwa is ruined and not fit to stop at; nobody 
Festa there. Thence to Ran(kepwwa, 1 kos, This ix aleo decayed (tute) 
and nobody stops at it. Then comes Jdfir ka puwa, | kos. At this 
place on an insulated hill stands the house of the bara sidib (the resi- 
dent) and thence it is called the Angrej ka puwa ; and in Jdjir ka pewa 
Thence to Busadth ka puwa is half a kos, and half a kos further is 
Khola: thence to Jasardm ka puca, half a kos; and then a second 
Kola; } a kos. Chamubasnath ka puwa, 4 kos; Jitpurphedi, | kos. 
‘Thence to Nepdl-faringé ke choont (the English residence) four kos : 
making altogether from Katmendhy to Gosainsthdn, 47 kos. 

Then follows the register kept in a tabular form, to which we have 
only added one column expressing the appropriate height of each sta- 
tion relatively to Kdtmandiu.—Ep, , 


_® Perhaps poAdrper jéne ba rdsta, * road to the mountaina,’ or the pass inte 


lg a 44 supported by the next sentence, so wr pair per se sab 
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Feer: 1836, month, Auguat 26th, Friday, fall night of the 25th rain 








and snow fell.) 
Hour. Station. Barom, Therm. Weather. fr ear berogs 
Gas, Gosninsthin 24,744.42 clear { ,, fy shore Bate 
a Ganeshathin 24,660 7 sunshine 710 ditts, 
10 Lohari binse 24,363 66 ditto 1,000 ditto, 
~ Fr. M@. Dbimsagaon 24,346 61 ruin 
ditts 24,272 60 ditto 
Saturday 27th . 
G A, m. ditte 24,266 57 = clear 
Ti ditte 24,240 7l cloudy =} 920 ditto, 
4r.u. = ditto 2,506 67 rain 
6 ditta 24,480 66 clear 
Sunday 28th | : 
il Thariah 24496 G4 ditt BO ditto. 
2ir.u. Kerang M7606 66 clear 1,010 ditto. 
7 Kakeria 24,968 71 cloudy 400 ditt. 
Mc uley 29th 
€ a, M. ditte 24,936 68 ditt 450 ditta. 
8 Dbearca hill 24,750 71 ditt 610 ditte. 
Bt] eentio 26,996 79 rein 2,100 below ditto. 
elof the Beta- 
= { raoti river } 28,200 a7 bright |. 2,900 ditto, 
1 PF. M. Bahman ke pals 28,420 88 ditto 
a Nyakelt ascent 27,038 7G rainy 7,000 ditta, 
5 ditte town 26,958 ‘? clearing 
Tuesday 20th 
tae ar ae Nyakot an, O84 7? 6cloudy 1,700 ditte. 
Jo ditte 27,140 #2 sunshine ike 
12 ditto ° 26,990 9824 ditto . ud 
: Pati or Dharm- 
ea? { sila on Surj- 429,314 819 hard rain 
mati river ar ela 
‘6 "dite 440° 823 raining =f 7900 ditto. 
| ‘Wednesday 3iat 
Ga.M ditto 23,350 80 cloudy 
10 Dumrichaor-pati 27,160 79 ditto 1,860 ditto. 
12 Ketikepawa 24,029 76 clear 500 ditto, — 
Leow. Ranike powe (W750 68 cloudy 610 above dithe.. 
Jefir ke pown 24,674 70) 6 ditte TOO ditte, 

— 8  Basntth ke powa 4,740 0 8©667 = ditto 620 ditto, _ 
~ 38. Kholabelowdo. 25,159 69 ditto 210 ditto, ~~ 
Z| Jasrim ka powa 24,765 65 raining f00 ditto, - 

| oe Khola below do, 25,460 ?l cloudy Jot below 
, {Chvmath  f2494 73 ditto 420 above ditto. 
iH Jitparphedi 25,446 75 clearing ut below ditto. 
Thorsday Ist September a c 
8 Nipal residency 25,330 72 cloudy 4,400 { Catcute, _— 


* Likhe Chhedi mistri loharne, nokar Jaj Heiri Raminsen Kaptan ka, hc." 
i. «. written by Comma’ the smith, in the service of Geonos Hanar Rostweow, 


Captain, Ac. fee. 


4 * 
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IX.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Woeinesdoy Evening, the 6th September, 1897; 
The Hon'ble Sir Enwanp Rvyaw, President, in the chair, 
ir. G. Gl Spunsmvunt, Major J. R. Oveeiey, and Dr. G, McPurnsom, 
Prete atthe leat wncoting were bullotted for, and duly elected members 
of the - 


The Hon’ ile G. Tunsourn of Ceylon was permitted on his Own request. 


ingé his position of honorary for that of ordinary member, that 
he might contribute his share to the support of the institution. 

C. G. Mansene, Esq. member, requested that his copy of the Journal 
might not be furnished atthe Society's expence, but that he might be 
separately charged for the same. 

Read a letter from Sir Cuantzs D'Ovny, tendering his resignation as 
posed mag foo regal his emer d ure from the 
country, but hoping that his name might be conting (as an honorary 

Bil the list of members to which it had belonged since tha 
year LB14, 


The rule does pot seem to be generally known, that although members on quit. 
the country are exempted from contributions, they continue on the list, 
im case of return to India recommence their subscription only from their date 
of arrival. be 

Lieut: E. B.Cororry, proposed as x member by the Secretary, seconded 
by A. 'T. Pursskr, Bag. ;'D. » McLuon, Esq. Civil Service, proposed by 
pt. Proomenron by the Secretary ; Hote 


da letter from M. Beoren, Governor of Chand ‘magore, forwarding 
the following enclosures from M. Gumor, Minister of public instruction in 
Paris, le 17 Décembire 1836. 


Monsieur, J°ai regu Ta lettre que’ vous m'aves fait honneur de m'derire au 
nom de la Société Aviatique de Calcutta, et eclle qui s*y traurait inclose, de Sir 
Eowaso Rraw, Président actyel da cette Goclété, Je-sule tris heoreux 
d@'avoir fait une chose agréable & la Societ® en Ini offrant wn eremplaire dy Toy. 
age de Victor Jncquemont, et d'un antre coté de pouvoir lui Atre utile en "auto. 
risant 4 faire passer, sus mom conrert, tout ce qu'elle jugera conrenable "envoy. 
er en France, dans Vietérét des sciences rt des Lettres. J*attends Ia calsse que 
ros Mannonces avoir expedite A mon adresse et qui contieat dea litres orien. 
taux destinés A la Société Asiatique de Paris. J"ni iévene MM. 
de cet envoj, et, desqu'i] me sera parresa, Pinrdk keke de le tranemettre | Ea 


-~ Agrées, Monsieur, !"asenrance de ma considération tres distingnée ; 
Le Ministre de MTastrsetion pal lique, 
a | —  Grizor. 
Mr, Jumen Prinsep, Séerétaire de Ia Société Asiatique de Caleutta, 


ae ee | Paris, le 1d Fierier, ‘1637. | 
Monsieur, J’si sn par Mr, Antoine Troyer, de la Société Asistique de Paris, 









| Je vows remercie beaucoup de Vempressement e voor aver Bie” cota 
fea vues de Wadministration Pramgaise, et des dihie hee vied “abe 
Mr: le Ministre de la Marine, W Men vouln te'charger” do vous fic. cs. 
Is tomme de 1,500 france que j'ai affeetée aux frais de rette ervneerpeeecnagenn | 
ee pasion edcoe Lt lettre | 
airesser, ct je rows engage 4 recourir Meme Vole toutes lew foie 
roudres iiss eocveepontre avec mon Département, relativement } Vopés iegar 


: n> Sie 24 ra . - i athe 
= : ; = =. je Sn ba te st 
. ' >> 3 wt __ F “ 


gus tou nsentex A surveiller et A diriger ln transcription du manuscrite des” 
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entreprise sous ros et qui s'accomplira, je n'en doute point, d'une maj- 
nére tout-A-fait pos so i 
Agréez, Monsieur, i'assurance de ma considération trése distingnée ; 
Le Ministre de I'Tostruction publique, Guimor. 

Mr. James Prinsep, Sécrétaire de la Socidéte Asiatique de Calcutta, 

The suggested that although he ap to be entrusted personall 
with this important commission he thought it would ban. a aobaanis abi 
enter the mahi dare | eae Leased aod to plate the money an their 
general account to the credit of t ac rerament, in case of any accident 
to one He had already taken measures for the furtherance of the minis- 
ter's 

Read. extract of letter from Major Trovern, on the eame subject, 

Capt. Taoren, forwarded account sale of oriental works on the part of the 
Paris Society, amounting to 1173//. and 6 efe. net. 

The first 10 livraisona of the work of the late M. Jacavewowt, are now 
completed. The whole will consist of 50 livraisons folia, costing 400 franca, 
No mention is made of bis having received charge of the Society's copy. 


The following books were presented, 
ty the Eetion’ De Journal of Literature and Science, No. 16, for July 1937— 


Coie. 

Uber die Pe eat decks auf der Jnsel Java nebst einer Ejinleitong 
Gbher die Verschiedenheit dea menachlichan Sprachbaoes Von Wilhem 
Von Humboldt, Berlin 1836. vol, I.—presented on the part of his brother 
the fate Boron, by Mfr. Alexander de Humboldt. 

Jonpur ndmeh and Wakiit rps ggg ar Jrom MS, lent by Capt. A. 
Cunningham, at an expence of 12 rupees. 

Meteorological Registers for June and July 1837—ty the Surveyor 


General. = 

The following were received from the Oriental Translation Fand. 

The History of the Afghans translated from the Persian by Beanuann Dom, 
Ph. D. For, M. A. BR. A. &. M. T. C. 
rarer Macarius, vol. I. translated by F. C. Betrova, A. M. Oxow, 
M. KR. A. §, 

The Chronicles of Rabbi Joseph Ben Joshua Ben Meir the Sphardi by 
C. H. F, Beattoszorrer, rol. I[.—1 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.—Foreign Statesmen, vol, [V.—jrom ide Book. 
fellers. 

Mr. Avpat brought for the inepection of the meeting a very valuable 
illuminated Armenian manuscript of the New Testament on parchment, 
written in the year (Arm. Era’ 741) or A. D. 1292, under the Armenian 
king Hernwu’'m. 

It was written at ' by amook nomed Simeon, éold for 4,000 deniers to 
paced see Ean wards in A. D. 1504 to Hagar Beg for 20,000 deniers, 

wun Jono addressed a letter to the Societ: with a manu. 
seript of the Shag ul Zoi, the textbook of M law aceord. 
ing tothe Sheea sect, recommendi ing Web. ih:shonld be panied uate ie 


Le phage rapists one-half of the expences. Refer- 
er for the Society's Library, copy of | 
> Buavey, s copy 

iteewen cman a rescind forthe Sit’ Lites 7, oobr skagen 
Burmese by a Catholic M snd lithograped by himelf for gra 


tuitous circulation among the | 
By the same ST Cal. rsvedrones sent ap the manuscript of Mr. 
Lax Barmese UMetionary, whieh has immediately been placed in the 


Committees. 
Dr. Srewant, Secretary of the Statistic) Committee reported the re. 


ault of two ~ Ls to the Government of Bengal, one for the privilege 
4x 
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of franking its correspondence, which wag accorded as far ax regarded the 

returns from public servants to the Secretary; the second for a specific 

t of funds for the prosecution of its inquiries; this was refused under 

the ‘explanation that a reference from the Society for « grant for general 

was now on its way to the court, and that: statistical inquiries 

ber ed as included therein, The Committee also recommend. 

ed that they should be empowered to associate with themselves any friends 
to tatietica! inquiry who might not be Members of the Society. 

The Secretary thought with submission that the Committee should bare appli. 
ed to the Society rather than to the Government direct > Wf they required pecuniary 
orother sid—as a Committee their duty was to dauiadl measures and collect 
information, reporting thereon ; and the Society of course, on their nomination, 
contemplated meeting any expences they might recommend: as advieable in the 
Prosecution of their inquiries. With regard to postage lie was happy that the 
privilege had been accorded, but the indulgence seemed hardly ‘consistent with 
ite wniform denial to the Society iteelf. 

Sit Hexyaui~ Matters, os chairman of the Committee, admitted” ‘that it 

would have been more regular for the applications to Goveroment to have been 
made through the general body. The inadvertence arose solely from the idea of 

the Society having oo funds to spare, and this was also the reason for secking to 

@ aseociates with the Committee who might by separate subseription 

‘mert all charges independently of any call on the general fund. He \herefore 


"That it be permitted to enrol parties who are not Members of the So. 


nips Seater tag Poss gegen — 

After some discussion, in which the President instanced th Se ot 
‘the oe at — members. 

/ Fhytical cits oy yee Macwagntes 


SiWhak thcqutsice Ge eljoarond tise cent adie dies ti 
the opinion of the Committee of papers be secuestel, bat remy 
Read a letter from Capt. Saspens, poy expat of the Military Board, 
forwarding various plans and estimates ae E. Serra, Engineers, for 
the erection of the ancient column at habad, that the Society might 
, the one considered by them the most appropriate, 

Col D. MoLeon, Capt, Fonngs, Cupt. COMnimoHin, and W. P. Geant 
a wore nominated a Committee to make the selection, Or to mvggest 
Eos ions ot cael design. P 
waup Rraw, adverting to approaching retirement of ‘ie Rer, Dr 

Sold Suggested to the Society the propriety aims com. 

scholar reuse of their oh ' som 





un 


me og og ER Maciemr be Tequested to draw op the aides 
meeting should he be unable then to stead aided 


ld fer ba] 
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BM Acesys seconded this motion. Though his Indian acquaintance with 
we a ef etne (Pipers reabes appreciating his Jocal studies ge lesa than that 
of other members, he had enjoyed his friendship at more remote date, and at 
i: greater distance than many. The wide senpe of his friend's kuowledge ef- 
bracedthe east and the west. Te had been observed of him ot college, that bia 
knowledge wes Hows remarkable for area and for depth : certainly ite depth hed 
notdiminished by his sojourn in [odia, while ite oreo had wonderfully extended, 
. This motion being likewise carried, Sir Eowann Ryaw prefaced bia third 
pe by reading the following cloqucnt pasenge from Dr. Witeon's reply 
to the address presented to him on his deporture in December, 1832. 

“Tf Dean jodgeof your sentiments by my own, J com folly appreciate the 
motives which induce you to seek to prowerve memorials of thase who have 
taken an active partin the labours of the Society. One of the most 
decorations of the room in which we are accostomed to assemble is tome, to 
all the portrait.of our illustrious founder; and |] om sure you will agree with me 
that the apartment would posseee no atill dearer interest were such decorations 





‘multiplied ; did the countenances of Cotesaoonn, Winroup, Winans, and 


other distinguished. members look down complecently upon the labours of their 
successors. | peed not add, how irresistible are such inflaeoces upon the human 
mind, aud koe. wall, ealculsted:are gach memorial? to give wholesome stimulus to 


youthful energies. re a Ree aOR NS. etl Dil BSL gry 
to pour request, buat sap syoey at even io this way | may contribute, how- 


ever ferbly, to the ¢ ends of oor Institution; af the same time Tam not 
ineensible of the kindness which lina prompted the proposal, and if | do feel wai 
it-ia, that you ahould ino thought me worthy of the honor of being perpetually, 
as for os any thing human is perpetual, present among you." 

He coneloded by proposing, 

That to meet the wishes of hia numerous frienda anxious to subacribe for 
the preservation of a memorial of Dr. Mine in the Society's rooms, he be 


pequested on his arrival in England to sit for his pistare bo a eminent 


artist. 
The Secretary ia seconding this preposition, meld' he: budsteig olin peel 


‘glate festive meeting to bear awry to Dr. Mics great talents ond learn. 


ing, and had felt some humiliation at his total incompetency to to anewer euch 
«call, for indeed it would have been naught but presumption in kim to speak to 
merita so far. beyond his criticism, Happily in these rooma no such testimony 
‘was required, for bere all knew his learcing and bis value, Heccld nar bene 


‘ever omit to make public acknowledgment of the kindness ani aid he had always 


received from Dr. Mitt, in his capacity of Editor of the journal; to which Dr. 
Miit’s contributions had been ever among the most valuable. A clroumstance 
worthy of mention had enabled him to hear what the pandits thought of bis 
attalnments in ee for Dr. Mitt was so scrupulous of accuracy that he 
never pot « page of his own composition to hye until it had undergone the 
of several natives of learning. On asking an opinion of one of the mast 

of these, Kamana‘na'xra ha begged to he allowed to expres It in verse, 


Pie in his hand what might really in some degree be regarded as a 


President's Sanskrit proficiency, ** Where, said the pandit, 
ite atthe Bagi ‘who have studied our Inngusge, was there yet one who 
cigeaeaatigraie eeentine Sth ation in Sdaae 
tele Karunne are, ewer MH oie = 4g f 
“Rend a letter from Dr, J.T. Paansox, stating that conlaquionentae 
a a msox, stating in 
“departure from Caleufte, he was compelled ‘to resign his titcation ‘ea 
Curator of the 8 = maseun, is 
The catalogue wa hed undertaken to of the objects Gr icchaha 
"History in the aveseuso, was ia 2 forwari! state's tharof thé Witds Was c@hdy: and the 
‘remainder he hoped to cowplete on his way up the river to join his mew station, 
The secretary said that the aid the museum had now received from government 
(Pledged the socicty to naintain it in an efficient state, ond some Srrangement was 





, ee Therty of publishing this poetical tribute with w translation 


at foot. 
4x2 
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immediately necemary. The committee of papers mould be the proper organ to 
take charge om the retirement of Dr. Peaasow, and to recommend (if they 
judged proper) a successor, He bad not himeelf made generally known the 
state of the question, bat im the oaly quarter to which be had aerliot be oan 
found that spirit in the reply which he himeclf always anticipated and 

tosee among his associates,—QOoe member, Dr. a et wee nant bad volunteered 
to act gratuitously as superinteading carstor during his stay at the Presidency. 
Dr. Canton too had in like manner, kindly undertaken to classify and arrange 

the large collection of snakes im the rooms below, now augmented by a valuable 
donation from Aga paar ee Mun AMMAD, 

He could not help mentioning some particulars regarding this donation. The 
AGA had parchased Dr. Paansonx'’s private collection for 3,000 rupees, 
including a mach more extensive selection of shells, insects, and other objects 
thag the eociety possessed, mostly classifed and named, apd arranged in con- 
renien! cabinets. The s Skee Spent more than double that sum in the two 
experimental years without (as it appeared to him) reaping equal 
Was it not then worthy of consideration whether in most cases it wuld not be 
preferable to jrurchase collections already formed, and only to keep up such ap 
eatablishment os should suffice to preserte the objects with care, until the deter- 
mination of the court were known in regard to the late memorial? If so he 
would propos, that the t grant of 200 rupees monthly should be de. . 
clined with proper acknowledgments, reserving the option of purchasing eol- | 

«, wiieh had been See liberally granted br rovernment, 

_Bhoold the majority however consider that the present favor should not be 

declines he re i that the J sweat employing it would be in depoting o 


 dopemtityer the capedition goder | foun em. 

rox nowon t point of piling a Siuia; cad tb polos eile rn 
shapagh Tie, Gntrrive the botaniet will doubthess give all the atten- 

tes tii toe i 

‘The meeting seemed unanimous in opinion that the 

should not be declined, and it was finally resolved, that the Commi Committee op | 
be requested to examine and report upon the bet made of ain, - 
ining the museum in an efficient state. 
Literary and antiquities. 

The Honorable Geonce Tvmwoun, presented » transcript and tranala- 
tion of the Dedhi lit inseription (the four tablets) with an historical account 
of the tooth relic of Huddha to which he supposes it to relate. 

The came gentleman { , ale 








bells tharnastri 
Major P Ls Wivwol: Gigddbia'et ik insuription on the broken ; 
ghey of the late Colonel Fassan, aL a 

"Frown the at ote Pre “ump Sonne as pred e j 


" Ai ed read te Wateaca‘ea’ WTA widsate and 
o cai A acon it will be pebtished immediately, 





ITTor reported of 
at Cuttack, petcdnrly of one oct #70 
carefully covered ‘over with plai vying 2 it fron 
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yonrians --A ion bad chipped off and the priest were 
Dr. Buawp of H. M. 8 Wolf presented a facsimile of the ancient 


pra sete the point of the jetty at Singapur. 
sane ‘retome pase sir teen 





The Bishop of ‘Cochin.China Pabmitted a note on te pny 


“The Secretary of the Batavian fs y Society ean Me, eA. 
Monten, to open an intercourse with aneee ety in its museum 


department, with a view to the exchange of uplicates. 

+ Some ioteresting reports bave lately been ceasge ia here om, the geology of 
Borneo, and the western districts of Java, aud the museum, ls well supplied with 
geological specimens from Japan, Sumatra, Horneo, tc. of which duplicates can 
be sent tofelestta.. The collection of birds and Orang-ofangs, from Bornes li 


oi rey oe finest in the east." 

Sir J. F. W. Hemscuent, dated Cape, “goth June, stated his 
want of aoe ehorts in. procuring a hippopotamus skeleton for the 
society, | ‘These animals are become very rare, 

Colonel McLeop, chief engincer forwarded several fragments of coal 
brought up by the borer in the fort from 4 depth of 392 feats The depth 
attained now being 404 feet. 

The coal has a specific gravity 1.20 and isof o fine quality, nearly resembling 
the Astam specimens ; it is in rolled lumps evidently such as are found in the 
beds of torrents. amd such as have fovariably led to the discovery of seams in the 
vicinity. ‘This will account for go octual beds having been penetrated by the 
suger: the discovery is very curious, as eounected with the subject of Jodian 
coal beds. 

Lieut. G. Funisaurs submitted the results of an “experimental 
executed by him at G (Camiy Gp) te depo $8) et | 

He also announced the down the coast of a 
similar formation to those of Perim. And further, offered. some remarks 
on the Otis fulca, oF — florican of south India. 

Mr. D. Ross’ waa requested by Capt, Hint, Mad. Army to. present © 
the name of Ssoriah Narayana Pantalu, a zemindar 
men of stentite or soapstone of his district, where it is used fur he 3 
om sad we ab An A0na is Soles y Sate 
mel . begged society's Score ee a large large collection 
oie a pm and other objects ere 10 himself by Ack Kant a R Kennatas 
Monawman, © This collection formed part part of the Aaa‘a 


420 bottles. reserved. snakes, fee. in upiriten. so nana 


. neue. ua seen, Teves ee, PARE TAS various species. 
Rhinoceras skulls, T wo boree skulls. ved one small Tiger skull 
with ditto. One ifyna cra us ne hens ie Goes Bota ss 
Dr. Srrsnvey sent some beau robaigerde acd’ Rayeor 
as on bed (hr) fo nfo ou the left bank 


the 

ots rere fm do ot i al tes 
sects, Sc. including a queen-wother of the white ants . 

Dr. T. Caxton, submitted for | (with on tory. notice) 
his drawings of the Mollasca and. phytes taken at the, Sandieads 7 
SO ins een eens? 

] tirel was presen fe ON OS two Tetradon 
A eirpy wel presguted aod set up by Mr, Bovcuss. 
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A.—Triute of the Pandits to the Rev. W. H. Min, D. D., &e. 
By Kawaudcixta Vinvitannde. 

Sa Sas: Gaye! wer cqreaeie : 
Seth faces: Aeneas: qudfagar arqrecerneer aie 
MOMs SNe Steves: |) « |) 

wacwutkeaa fanfsyqae: Steara ata 3 Saerere ares 
FERMATH, SCUTATT ae Trey WERT qagiacwe: Sfarrara fre 
“aes Stewie fireuly frew: sfa & fe Star i ei 

Wat tg diay Fryer wese Re) SeeeH ReaTeTy Fiewarer: 
egy: HAH waa sifen ear wafefyewara wa 
SRT Te area NIT STRESS lrwSrT ES eamTH Saw: en 

aa) #4 Bhtr segingma gover: qc: 37g aia sf 
SerQUecmvas qua: wre anita gar erage fares 
wisi See safe tested daraareear: |) & 1 
Seeger ail maiatals wTetaiwd | Tura Sart we 
fiery werera aremare : ras th © i 

Sct $reg ware wai keictheeutauur ceded wimia 
SSCs Vere Cha ei 
ae Se area: Stel yw wat wet earene 

seas cmesrents seesaiie | 9 |i 
. SSIES TES Tee gtvareey Fraiwr teeewrvt Frew 

WTS eG HTC ge | 1 
ae renters Senter fv Siam: wee 


Oifawsnar 












: TS ty ty 
aaa FTA wal | she: z 

ation orenne eaeerer: nih scaetietre 

wa ee ara cir Fete: Rice pbb dhal 3.4: Wy ty 

west Sn sine figmree val cufeenemerertecn 

Se werint wear wrens yi WI 
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The honorable C raul f int 
1. ompany,,- generous, pursuing a couree of inte. 
grity, very dexterous, learned, compasaionate, and exalted, skilled in the 

velocities nnd motion of fire, ‘air and water (the laws of the elements), 
never relaxing from their ott ronagyaee! ei ea ree own 
religion, with tecting their subjecta and enjoying their trust, 
—moving a a we rid the: ieved whe come to them for help, may 
they long live the protectors of the wor 

2, By their own mighty power to maintain the rule of Amvavantra 
and all: India have they deputed thousands of men, eminent ‘either in 
commerce, in religion, in the sdministration of justice, or in war who 1 
ing with full knowledge of their respective grades, have performe 
, do perform their several duties with regularity. 

3. Among these, the names of Joxrs, Cotrmnoorn, SUTHERLAND, 
Caney, Winaox, Macwacutes, and Minn. (have been conspicuous) for 
their acquirements in the Sanserit language. Of how Af ne! highly in. 
structive and entertaining books, by their individual talents in forming « 
compinte sealyt, have they reproduced the facsimiles in various other 








4. In the midst of these, preeminent stands the name of Joes the 

minister of justice, the cheerful, the very clever, justly endued with the 

title of J wd Th Through the celebrity of hisknowledge he has become the 

theme of conversation among the learned. Having perused the shistras, 

by skill he translated into his native tongue the famous drama of the birth 

of India’s king. He first arranged in alphabetical order for the benefit 
of Sanskrit students the Cosha (or dictionary of Amera Singh). 

5. The name of Cotesnooxe has acquired on inheritance of renown by 
his * oak f ee beeke He kranainted cones hooks of oe gears. 
ustice: he first br em Trin ta in 
erg disseminati natn cole oe yale ; sheep price in shi enantey : 

6. Caney introduced the wget to the people of England in their 
native tongue; and translating the holy books of his own religion into 
Sanskrit, engaged exstematically in their promulgation, 

7. Witeon collected the literary stores of dromatic and other poetry, 
and made bag known by: che us well as the dictionary, the systema 
of philosophy, an é 

lg M1 Ach AGHTES, aroted in grammar, in opinions, having tho. 
coligtily: eximined the Jadiciay authoritics prevalent in different parts of 
the country, has arranged and published the results in ish, 

®. But who all these | has been capable of producing a continuous 

the best pand | Sanskrit language, save Mine. ?—He indeed indites verse in 
which pandits can descty no faulta, Of the works of [Shomer he is 
: ster, so skilled and irregular metre, in the correct and har- 
monhondd combinations af that rumour proclaims Ka‘ui'na‘sa is once 
more bona to the world : 
10, In Avid Fedunta, the 
of ph ‘deeply v1 







in 

ous cherasters,  sohalar -—Felgius mld strict, afl, taking pleaser 
AL... The work written by, Co eas Serene Som. 
Shere bein oteally Sanaa et reproduced in the selfeame measure in 
ins manner nl her new! What more need be anid of 
o but that with due observance of regular and irregular metre, and of 
all the rules of the ancient authors he has composed the Christa Gita to 

delight and instruct the minds of multitudes ! 


®* Babel is, I fancy, « corruption of Bible, bat it way be read and it is equally 
Poe tee neaee 3 Bare give Ep. 





Meteorological Register, hept atthe Assay Office, Calcutta, for the Month of August, 1847, 
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I.—An erominalion of the Pact Buppvarstrcan Annas, No. 2. By the 
Hon'ble Gaonon Tursoun, Esq. Ceylon Civil Service. 
[Contioned from page 327.) 

Ix the introductory remarks on the riast coxvocaTion, submitted 
in my preceding contribution, I have stated, collectively, all that I 
purpose to offer, explanatory of the general history of the THREE 
OREAT BUDDESTICAL convocaTions, held in India, as deduced from 
the data found in Buddhistical Pali daaals.. 1 should have forwarded, 
therefore, on the present occasion, the account of the ssconp and 
THIRD CONVOCATIONS, without further commenty had it not furnished 
two dates, recorded, both circumstantially and specifically, with 
peculiar distinctness, which dates are pointedly at variance, in their 
results, with the chronological evidence, afforded in European litera- 
ture connected with that particular period ‘of Asiatic history. 

The first of these dates is that of the sxconp convocation, which, 
ady stated, was held at the completion of the first century after 

ath of Sixva, or before the birth of Christ 443; and the other, 
that of the rare coxvocariom, which was held before Christ 308 in 
the 17th year of Asoxo’s reign, falling respectively to the dates of 
the Buddhistical era, 100 and 235. 





As it is between these two epochs that the invasion of India by ) 
- Acexanper the Great, and the embassy of Macastuxnns to the court 


of Sanpeacotres at Palibothra, took place, which are considered to 

constitute the earliest and the best authenticated links connecting 

the histories of the west and the east, it is reasonable to expect that 

European criticiem will be, at once, and specially, directed to the exa- 

mination of these particular portions of the Buddhistical annals, with 
+ fF 
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the view to testing their authenticity by the extent of their accordance 
with the chronology of the western authorities. I am induced, 
therefore, to recurfhere to some of the observations offered, on this 
question, in my introduction to the MaAdwarso, the probable limited 
publicity of which work is not likely to diffase those remarks through. 
out that more extended sphere in which the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society circulates. | 

The chronological data contained in the A#hakafAd on the Pita- 
kattaya, and in the Mahdwanso, connected with the history both of 
India and of Ceylon, exhibit, respectively, in a tabular form, the 
following results. } 

Indian Table. 


Accession of cach king. Reign. 
B. C. B. B. years. 


= Seen so { Sakya attained Buddhohood in the 
Himbisiro, wevse 03. G0 s2 { 16th year of this reign. | 


ee aan. <a 


Sékya died and the fret conrocation 


1 Le Tr ee er ee | q was held in the Sth year of this 
serena ala cotiainn =| reign. The former event con. 


Udéyibhaddako........ 519 24 16 

Mendho,nevssviscs O08 40 8 Collectively 

Nigadésko,.......... 495 48 24 

SUSMBACO)s sce ee ieee oe a7] fz 618 = 

Kélisdho, ...,.....0. 483 99 23 { The sseond convocation held iim:the 
29 


| 10th of this reign. 
Wandot,,..seesecsecee 425 118 Collectively. 
Nandos, sessees aeose 403 J40 FF Individaally. 
Chandaguito, somscees GOL 162 # . 
=" Bindusiro, Steteecces O47 196 29 . - = 


al 
a 
ee EE eee 






7 —— | kis servenion, which shewsan ana- 
Asoo, fF 2 ee oe a19 g24 a chroniam in this table of 10 years 
at his accession. The third convo- 
cation was held in the 17th year 

ie i arati 


after his 


No. Name. Capital B.C. Bad, years, 
1. Wijaya, 100 cus Tambapannj, 543 1 38 fis founder ‘of the « . 
2; Upatioo, ...... Upution,... 505 38 } ata Be arg 

Re Pententnyeen Ditoy cen S04 3930 {Peeranl“aephew of 

4. Abbaye, .. ce sus Ditto,.osses 474° «#69 2d } : 








| 
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Toterregnum,....... occ oe 4h4 89 17 4, ' 
5. Pandukébhayo,.. Anurédbspura,437 106 70 ag seo on “ 


:: enema cbalialss ee: pond ona re aa eh ign | 


Makanago,..... A ee = ‘the lity ef 






Yatdiatiesc, rr pec ni SSeS OPFOR oaks 

Kalpdai-tina, .. Keiyinie, ee Not specified, 
_ Kékowannatisee, Migdna,.......c.s-.. s+» Som of Gotdbhaye, | SE 
&. Uttiyo, ........ Anuridhapura, 267 276 10 Fourth son of Matesiwo, 


9. Mahisiws,....... Ditto, ...... 257 286 10 Witch ditto. 
10, Sératio, .....+ Ditto, ...... 247 296 10 Sixth do., put to death. 
1}, Séno and Guitiko, Ditto, ...... 237 306 22 hapten mL SaNTRer: ae $0 


12, Anllo.cccseocece Ditto, oivcv 215 Sm 10 [eth ton of Mujesiwe, 


13, Bibi wyie<eviseus -Dittoy:..<,.. 208) sag 4g. § Tomgn Semper, Killed 


14, Dufthagimanl, .. Ditto, ...... 165 382 24 Son of Xdkenaunafisa, 
Within the period comprehended in the above tables, there ore 
Tour specific dates given in the Indian history, and two im the 
Ceylonese history, all computed from the epoch of the death of Sixra 
which occurred (n3 already stated) in the year B, C. 543, and which 
constitutes the Buddhistical era. | 
The four Jndian dates are: 
let. Sdera attaining Buddhohood in the 16th year of the reign 


of Biuersino, B.C. 588, 


Zod. © Sdera’s death (in the S0th vear of his age and the 45th 
of his Buddhohood) in the Sth of the reign of AgAtTasatro, in which 
year also, the first convocation was held, B. C, 543. 

Srd. + The second convocation held 100 years after the death of 
ae baie teat year of Kaudso’xo's reign, B. C. 443. 

4th. } The inauguration of Asoxo in the 218th year of Sixra’s 
death, at the close of the 4th year ufter this monarch's accession, 
B. C. 324. rad 

Lat. § The landing of Wisaro in Ceylom on the day that Siera 
expired, B. C. 543. 

* Vide Chap. II. of the Maldwanso. + Vide Chap, ITT. of ditto. 
t Vide Chap. V. of ditto. § Vide Chap. VII.-of ditto. 

i Tam by no means confident that [ may not be is errorin computing this 
term from the inenguration of Agono in A. B. 215, instead of his accession four 
years earlier, in A. B. 214. 

47r2 
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Ceylon in the 236th year ‘after Sagra, being the first of the reign of 
Dewa'xanrrratrsco, and the 18th of that of Asoxo, B. C. 307. 

All these dates, specific as well as relative, excepting the computed 
one of the necesston of Asoxo, (which alone admits of correction on 
the plea of a clerical error, to the extent of ten years, in the reign of 
Caarpacrtto) adapt themselves with so much precision to the 
several epochs they are designed to indicate, that [ conceive it would 
amount to a positive infatuation for any advocate of the cause of Bud- 
dhistical literature, to venture to disturb their adjastment on any of 
the various pleas, of mistranslation, mistranscription, or misapprehen- 
sion of the writer's meaning ; on which it is but too often the prac- 
tice to attempt to correct chronological data contained in Indian 
historical records of remote antiquity. 

Tt appears to me to be impossible for any unbiassed examiner of 
these records, to follow up the links of this well connected chain of 
chronological evidence, and arrive at the specific date, assigned to the 
inauguration of Asoo, of A. B. 218, occurring at the close of the 
4th year after that monarch’s accession, without acknowledging that 


that date is designedly » cardinal point in the bistory, im which it holds © 


80 conspicuous a place. 

“The date of the accession of Asoxo, four years antecedent to his 
inauguration, being thus distinctly fixed to be A; B. 214 or B.C. 399 
on Buddhistical evidence, if that evidence is to be sustained, the 
movasion of ALEXANDER must, as the necessary consequence, be con- 
sidered to have taken place in the early part of the reign of Asoxo, 
and not during the commotions which preceded the usurpation of the 
Indian empire, by his grandfather Sanpuacorrus; and the embassy 
of Meoasruxnes and the treaty of Sccavcos must aleo necessarily 
fall to a more subsequent period of the reign of Asoxo, instend of their 
occurring during the rule of Sawonmacerrus. , 

Averse as | equally am, either to suggest or to adopt theoretical 
and hypothetical views connected with oriental research, 1 must, in 
candour, admit myself to be persuaded of the correetness of the con- 
clusions which identifies Sawpnacorrus with Caanpacurro: and by 
my adherence to that persuasion, I am necessarily compelled to 
acknowledge that there is a discrepance of about 63 years between the 
western and the Baddhistical chronologies, at the particular point at 
which this identity tukes place. 

Itis not, however, my intention, nor am I qualified, to analyze the 
_ two chains of data, and to balance the ‘eight of the oiloceut 
affords, for the purpose of deciding which of the two preponderates, 
and indeed once for all, I cannot be too explicit in: avowing that the 


COD ee 6h a ts 


; 
| 
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service in which I have been employed has afforded me neither the 
leisure, nor the access to the means, that would admit of my prose- 
cuting a comprehensive literary research. The sole object I have in 
view at present is to collect and arrange matter for the subsequent 
consideration of competent partics ; and if in the progress of this 
humble task, I occasionally enter upon a critical examination of those 
materials, I wish those observations to be regarded rather as indexes 
to the repositories from whence collateral information has been drawn, 

or indications of the points which demand further inquiry, than os 
opinions in themselves entitled to weight, and advanced with the view 
to invite criticism. 

In this spirit, and in the prosecution of this design, I proceed to 
offer the following remarks as explanatory of the grounds on which I 
am disposed to consider, that the error of the above discrepancy was 
designedly committed by the early compilers of these Buddhistical 
annals, partly in India, and partly in Cey/ow, for the purpose of working 
out certain pretended prophecies hereafter noticed. 

In the first place, these minutely adjusted dates are to be found only 
in Bupowacnogo’s Pdli version of the AMhakathd, ond in the 
Moahéwanso; the latter history being avowedly compiled from the 
Singhalese Atthakatha, from which Buppmacnoso translated his 
version also of the sacred commentaries into Pdlé ; making a pilgrim- 
age from India (where those d¢fhakathad were, it is said, no longer 
extant) to Ceylon for the express purpose of accomplishing that task, 
Both works, therefore ore derived from the same source, viz. the 
Atthakathé brought from India by Mastxvo in B, C. 307, and pro- 
mulgated by him in Ceylon in the native language 

In the second place, these dates are called forth, for the purpose 
of showing that certain pretended prophecies of Saxra and his disci- 
ples, all tending directly or indirectly to invest the Indian emperor 
Asoxo, the heirarch Moooatsrvrratiseo, and the island of Ceylon 
with special importance, as the predicted agents by whom, and the pre- 
dicted theatre in which, Buddhism should attain great celebrity, were 
actually realized. In the third place, no mention whatever is made of 
these prophecies in those parts of the text of the Pitakattaya in which 
the other revelations of Sixva himself, are recorded; and where. 
indeed, until a recent discussion raised by me, the beads of the Buddhis- 
tical church in Kandy believed they were to be found. 

The first of those prophecies refers to Cey/on and is given in the first 
sentence of the 7thand the last of the 6th chapter of the Masawanso, 

“The ruler of the world (Sa‘eva) having coaferred blessings on the whole 
world, and attained the exalted, uachangeable ‘miitged ;* seated on the throne, 
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on which *sitédeas’ is achieved, in the midst of a great assembly of Déwatas 
the great divine sage addressed this celebrated injunction of "Sacco, who stood 
near him: one Wigaro, the son of Simana‘ur, king of the land of Edla, together 
with seven hundred officers of state, has landed on anki. Lord of Déwos! My 
religion will be established in Loatd, on that account thoroughly protects 
together with his retinue, him and Lenkd ! 

“ This prince named Wiyaro, who had then attained the wisdom of experience 
landed im the division Timdapenni of this land of Lawkd, on the day that the 
egecession (of former Buddbos) reclined in the arbour of the two delightful sal 
. trees, to attain ‘nibédnan,’ 

This revelation or injunction, the object and effect of which are to 
fix the same day for the date of the death of Séxra and the landing of 
Wuzaro, is not only not to be found in the Parinibdina-suttan, where, if 
any where, it ought to be recorded, but is omitted even in Buppua- 
Snosos Pdi dtkakathd on that portion of the Buddhistical scrip. 
tures; nor have the priesthood been yet able to refer me to any other 
section of the Pali sacred commentaries where it is to be met with, 
We shall probably find that this is one of the numerous passages of 
the historical portion of the ancient Singhalese Atthakathd which 
Buppnacnoso excluded from his Pali version. I shall have to 
advert to these omissions of historical data, in a future notice of the 
genealogy of Indian kings. a 

The second prophecy is thus introduced in the I7th, chapter of the 
Mehdwonso, propounded by the théra Man INDO, in the aecount of the 
arrival and enshrinement in Ceylon, in the reign of the Ceylonese 
monarch Dewénanrivatisso, of certain corporal relics of Sierra 
obtained from India, 

“ While seated on the throne on which he attained ‘ perinidddnan," these fire 
resolves were formed by the vanquisher endowed with fire means of percepting 

“Tat the right branch of the great bo tree, when Asoo is in the act of 
removing it, severing itself from the inain tree, become planted im the rage 

Let the said branch so plaoted, delighting by its fruit aad foliage, glitter 
with its six variegated colors in every direction. 

* Let that enchanting branch, togetier with its golden vase, rising up in the 
a invisible for seven deys in the womb of the snowy region of the 





“ Let « two-fold miracle be performed ormed at TAtimiremapa (at whi ¥ 3 
collar-bone is to be enshrined. . “a pier be 
“In the Hémerilabo ddgodet (Rawanwelli) the jewel which decorates Lendd, 
there will be a ‘ driisa* full of my relics, Let them, sssuming my form as Boddhe 
and rising up and remaining poised in the air, perform a two-fold mirncle, 
‘aie: * Jodra, 4 1 
¥ These dégobas are now in ruins, at Anwridhopura, The account of their 
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“The successor of former Boddhos (silently) willed these five resolves: on 
that account, in this instance, this relic performed this miracle of two opposite 
results. 

*Destending from the skies (the collar-bone relic) placed iteclf om the crown 
of the monarch’s head. The delighted sovereign deposited it in the shrine. At 
the enshrining of the relic in the digoba (on the fall moon day of the month of 
Kattika) a terrific earthquake was produced making the hair (of the spectators) 
to stand on end, 

®< Thus the Boddhos are incomprehensible : their doctrines are j 
sible : aod (the magnitude of the fruita of faith, to those who have faith In these 
incomprebensibles, is also incomprehensible”) 

“Witnessing this miracle the people were converted to the faith of the 
vanquisher. The younger brother of the king, the royal prince Matra‘sua vo, 
being also a convert to the faith of the lord of ‘ Munis ;* entreating of the lord of 
men (the king) for permission, together with « thousand persona, was ordained 
a miniater of that religion." 

This prediction is to be found in Buopnacuoso’s Athakatha on 
the Parinibbana-sutian. 

The third prophecy is given im the following words in the Sth 
chapter of the Makdwanso, as enunciated by the théros who held the 
gEconp convocation in B. C. 443, predictive of Moooatrorrarisso 
being destined to preside at the TH1xo convocation, to be held for 
the suppression of a calamity which was to occur in 118 years from 
that date. This revelation also i recorded in Buopnaguoso’s 
Atthakatha. 

“ The théros who held the secoxp coxvocaTion, meditating on the events of 
futurity, foresaw that a calamity would befal their religion during the reign of 
this sovereign (Asoxo). Searching the whole world for him who would subdue 
this calamity, they perceived that it was the long-lived Trsso, the brébman (of 
the Brahmaléka world}. Repairing to him, they supplicated of the great sage to 
be born among men for the removel of this calamity. He, willing to be made 
the instrument for the glorification of religion, gave his consent unto them. 
These ministers of religion then thus addressed Siogawo aod Coanpawo, two 
adult priests. In eighteen, plus one, hundred years hence, a calamity will befal 
our religion, which we shall not ourselves witeess. Ye (though) priests failed to 
attend on the cecasion (of holding the secowp convocation on religion); oo 
that account, it ia meet to award penalties unto you, Let this be your penance. 
The brébman Traso, a great sage, for the glorification of our religion, will be 
conceived in a certain womb in the howse of the brihman Mocoart, At the 
proper age, one of you must initiate that noble youth into the priesthood, (The 
cpio} maa Sally aatraat hie i thee Sessions 66 Ge squeene Debt” 

On an attentive examination of the foregoin; | 
of the historical’ details farniskel in the Mabéwasio, the following 
grounds suggest themselves to my mind for distrusting the correctness 





* A quotation from the sacred commentaries. 
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of the date assigned for the landing of Wisaro: ‘and for considering 
it a fiction. 

Ist. The improbable coimcidence of its occurrence on the precise 
day that Sdera died. 

2nd. The aggregate period comprised in the 236 years from the 
landing of Wizaro to the accession of DewAsanprratisac is apportion- 
ed for the most part on a scale of decimation, among the eix rijus 
who preceded DawasaNPrvaTisso. 

ard. One of these six rajas, Paspuka‘suato, according to the 
MoAdwonso, married at 20 years of age; he dethroned, when be was 
37 years old, his uncle Asnaro; and reigned thereafter 70 years. He 
must therefore have been 107 years old when he died, having been 
married 87 years: and yet the issue of that marriege Mutastwo suc- 
ceeded him, and reigned 60 years! 

It is obvious, therefore, if the foregoing numerical succession of 
rijas be correct, that as regards the personal history of the'two kings 
last named, their portion of the whole term of 236 years, which is 
represented to have intervened between the landing of Wisaro and 
the accession of Duwa'sawriratiseo, is inadequately filled up by the 
historical incidents fornished by the Mahdwanso; and that a curtail- 
ment of at least G0 years is required to adjust the narrative to any 
admissible duration of human existence. 

Beiore, however, any conjecture can be afforded as to whether that 


eurtailment should be effected by bringing forward the landing of: 


Wisaro, or throwing back the accession of DewAnaxrivatisso, it 
will be requisite to examine the ensuing portion of the Cevlonese 


table; for the purpose of ascertaining whether that portion. also of the. 
Ceylonese history exhibits any chronological incongruity ; and if it 


does, whether the incongruity demands dilation or contraction for the 


adjustment of its chronology. 
Tt will there be found that four of Dewasanrrratisso's brothers, 


severally, succeeded to the monarchy, and each of them also reigned a. 


term of precisely ten years. Between the accessions of the third and 
fourth brothers, Su'marisso and Aseto, two foreigners named Seno and 
Gotrixo usurped the throne, and retained their power for 22 years, 


Asxto put these usurpers to death, and after his decennial rule, Exano . 


invading Cey/on from the Chola country deposed Asgxo, 

Now this Asmro is stated to be the ninth son of the above mention- 
ed Mctasiwo, who enjoyed along reign of 60 years, after succeeding 
his father Paxovudnnaryo, who at Ais demize, as noticed above, had 
been married to. Mctasrwo's mother for 87 years. As Murasrwo 
is Bot represente to be a minor, eupposing him to have only atts 
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twenty, at his accession, his age, at the time of his death, aocording 
to the foregoing data, is left to vary from 50 to 147, as he may 
have been born in the first, or the sixty-seventh year after his parents’ 
marriage. Whether Morasrwo died at the age of 80 or 147, from 
the date of his demise to the accession of his ninth son Ask1o, (even 
supposing him te be a reputed posthumous child of the venerable 
Mvrasiwo) asa period of 90 years had elapsed, he must have been 
upwards of 90 yeors old when he commenced a turbulent reign by 
dethroning and putting to death two foreign usurpers; and clowed it 
when he was past his 100th year, by being himself dethroned and pat 
to death by Exino, the first Cholian conqueror of Ceylon. ‘That usurper 
reigned for 44 years when he was killed in battle by Dorrnacamtst 
, in B. C. 161, from which date, the authenticity of the chronology of 

the Mafdwaxso is not only free from all apparent discrepancy, but 
admits of corroboration by collateral evidence. 

It will think, from the foregoing remarks, be admitted, that the por- 
tion of Ceylonese history subsequent to the reign of DawdnaNrrYatis- 
so, and down to Derrnaca'mtst, is aleo defective, and that either we 
must have more dramofis persone to fill up the historical fabfew 
exhibited inthe Mahdwanso between the years B. C. 643 and B.C. 
161, or we must contract the duration of the term allotted to the inci- 
dents of that early section of the Ceylonese history. 

Without going into further hypothetical comments, I venture to 
assert, after a careful examination of the various annals which I have 
had the opportunity of consulting. that any inquirer, not a Buddhist 
hound by his creed to believe in the prophecies before mentioned, 
will be disposed to decide that it is the chronology and not the general 
narrative of the history that requires correction. 

The smallest amount of curtailment rendered necetsary for the 
adaptation of the preposterous terms assigned to rome of the early 
rulers of Ceylon, to an admissible duration of human existence, is 
about 60 years, between Wuwuaro and Dewa’sanriTaTisso ; and @ 
similar amount of retrenchment, between Dewa'saxrrvatios® and 
Dorruacdutnt, which would bring down the landing of Wisaro from 
B. C. 544 to 425, being 4 period, (by the double retrenchment) of 120 
years; and the accession of Dewdxaxrizatieso from B.C. 307 to 
247, being a period, (by the second single retrenchment) of 60 years. 

The effect which this adjustment hes in tending to reconcile the 
Ceylonese with the European chronology will be noticed, after un ex- 
amination of the contemporantous portion of Indian history. 

However justifiable it may be to disturb, on these grounds, the 
date assigned to the landing of Wuato, while there is no other 
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evidence for the support of that date than a pretended prophecy, and 
while the train of events adduced to sustain that date, incontestibly 
shows an anachronism, in excess, of 120 years,—I can see no tenable 
plea on which the correctness of the Buddhistical era founded on the 
death of Sa’kra in B. C, 542 can be questioned. 

There is a chain of uninterrupted evidence in the historical annals 
of Ceylon from B. C. 161, to the present duy, all tending to the con- 
firmation of the authenticity of the date assigned to thatera. The 
inartificial manner, also, in which that chain of evidence is evolved, is 
eo different from the guarded adjustments that take place in the four 
preceding centuries, that it still further tends to conciliate confidence. 
It will be seen in the Mahdwaonso that the duration of the reigna of 


all the kings subsequent to Dorrmaca-‘mint ure strictly within the . 


bounds of probability ; although these terms are acldom stated with 
auch precision as to give the fractional part of the last year in, each 
reign. The absence of this minutix of chronology must necessarily 
conduce, in a long line of successions, to an aggregate accumulation of 
a trifling anachronism, Accordingly when we suddenly come upon a 
date, recorded to mark the epoch of some great religious schism, or 
decyphered from some obscure inscription, and we apply that informa. 
tion to the correction of the current narrative, we find, as we ought 
to find, in the absence of artificial arrangement and falsification of 
data, accumulations of trivial anachronisma amounting to four, five, 
and six years, in the long intervals that have elapsed between each of 
those dates, 

And again, when we find that these dates, rari nantes in gurgite vaste, 
adjust themselves refrospectively with the year of Sa’kva's death, and 
prospectively with the present year, A. B. 2380, or A. D. 1837, with- 
out deranging (excepting to the limited and necessary extent above 
noticed), any of that enormous mass of details involved in a history 
extending over a duration of twenty centuries ; it is impossible without 
rejecting incontrovertible evidence, to question the correctness of the 

With this conviction, or perhaps it will be called prejudice, strongly 
impressed on my mind, of the correctness of the date assigned to the 
Baddhistical era, I look to the details of the three ensuing centuries 
of the Buddhistical history of India, for the correction of the blots and 
discrepancies which European criticism will detect and expose im its 
comparison of the Buddhistical and European dates, assigned to the 
era of CHANDAGUTTO's reign; and the consequent inaccuracy of the 
dates of the sxcowp and ruimp coxvocations. 

Ihave not yet met in Buddhistical records with any prophecy, or 
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other restraint,’ dictated either by superstition or imposture, which 
should have compelled Buddhistical authors to work out their histo- 
rival narrative so as to bring the 10th year of KAta’soxo to the 100th 
vear of Sa'kra. Bat some such restraint or motive must doubtless 
have operated to have led to the manifest distortion of facts, which 
represents that the seconp convocation was held at the close of the 
100th year after Saxva's death. 

In the énsuing translation it will be seen that no less than eight 
of the leading members who officiated at the secon convocaTION 
“had beheld Taradcato.” Supposing them to have been only seven 
years old, even (the earliest age at which noviciates are admitted), in 
the year Tarua’aato died, “ these respositorics of the whole word of 
Buddho” must have been 107 years old at the time they took their 
leading part in the sscoxp coxvocartow. On this point, however, 
the MaAdwanso contains very specific information. In the 4th 
chapter in describing that convocation, itis there stated ; 

‘* SAmUAKA'Mt was at that time high priest of the world, and had already 
attained « standing of one bundred ond twenty years in the ordination of 
" Voompada’ Sanpaca’mt, Sarno, Rewarto, Kossssonmtro, Yaseo, the son 
ef Ka'sowpAno and Samouveo, o native of Sdna: these six théros were the disci- 
ples of the théro A’sawoo, Wa'sanmaga'mico and ScMaxo, these two théros 
were the disciples of the théro Awvmannmo ; these cight pious priests, in afore- 
Gme, had seen the deity who waa the successor of former Boddhos. 

“The priests who bad assembled were twelve hundred thousand. Of all 
these priests, the théro Rewaro was at that time the leader.” 

As the “ Uposampads” ordination could not be obtained, even in 
the early ages of Buddhism, under the age of 20, it follows as a neces- 
sary consequence, if the authenticity of this history ‘is to be admitted, 
that this hierarch was 140 years old when he presided over this con- 
vocation. No person surely will dispute the justice of my questioning 
the correctness of this chronology; or take upon himeelf to deny 
curtailment of at least 60 years. vs 

Lam perfectly aware that in suggesting this inevitable retrench- 
ment of GO years, | pro tumfo increase and indeed, precisely double 
the amount of the pre-existing anachronism as to the European date 
deduce from this anachronism is that there is an undeniable and 
intentional perversion of historical data in the first centary of the 
Buddhistical era. Whether this perversion can be corrected, either 
directly or inferentially, from other sources, is a question which those 
orjentaliste alone can answer, who have other collateral dataon which 
they can rest their arguments. dis 
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From the date however of the smconp convocation in the 10th 
year of Karta’soxo's reign, a pretended prophecy already quoted, does 
oceur to fetter Buddhist annolists, and compel them to make the 2! 8th 
year of Sa'xva, fall to the 4th of the reign of Asoxo. 

. If without reference to any of these prophetic dates, or historical 
predictions, we follow the narrative history of the Buddhist patriarchs, 
and which is termed ** the sacerdotal succession,” we shall find ample 
justification for throwing equal discredit on the dates of both convo- 
cations. In that narrative will be found a consecutive and detailed 
account of no less than“ six generations of preceptors” having inter- 
vyened from the death of Sa‘xra to the meeting of the ra1mp convoca- 
Tiow; comprising a period of 235 years, and affording an average of 
about 39 yours for each preceptor. Saneaxdmi, a member of the first 
feneration, is represented to have presided over the suconp conwvoca- 
Tiow, and MoooautrutTratisso, a member of the sixth generation, over 
the Torr» convocation. Had we no other dates given to us; than 
those of the death of Sa’kya, and of the Tarp convocation, we 
‘should, dealing with averages, place the axconp convocation over 
which Sasparawt presided within 39 years after Sa'era’s death, and 
in that case the sentence “these eight pious priests in aforetime had 
seen the deity who was the successor of former Buddhos," instead of 
being a glaring absurdity would have amounted to an obvious proba- 
bility. But the unfortunate imposture, emanating apparently in Moo- 
GaLipottatisso, which asserted that Sappaca'’u: bad said in the 
skcoND convocation, "In eighteen, plus one, hundred years hence, a 
calamity will befall our religion which we shall not ourselves witness,”” 
in’ reference to the schism that Mogoauircrratisso suppressed in the 
reign of Asoxo, bas led to these fatal, and at the same time clumey 
distortions of historica) and chronological data, by Buddhist authors. 
By placing the szcoxp convocation over which SannaKka-m presided 
m the 100th year, they are obliged to assign to him the age of 140 
years, and to make it appear also that the nge of the firet generation 
of preceptors had not then passed away. And at the time the Taian 
convocation was held, only 135 years afte the secoxp, Mogoaut- 
FoTTATIsso, who presided over it, is represented in the ensuing extract 
to be of the six generations of preceptors and "an aged person.” 
The Mekiwenso mentions with greater distinctness that “in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of this king (Asoxo) this all-perfect 
minister of religion (Monoantrvrririaso) aged sevenfy-fwo years, 
‘conducted with the utmost perfection this great convocation on reli. 
gion.” We are in short, on the one hand, told that at the end of the 
first century some of the preceptors of the first generation were alive, 
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and, on the other, that.only 155 years thereafter, the head of the 
chorch was of the sixth generation, and at that time of the advanced 
age of seventy-two years. 

It is not possible, therefore, to recognize the correctness of any of 
these dates, which are based on pretended prophecies, and in rejecting 
them as fictiows we are reduced to the neceasity of adjusting the 
events comprised in these three centuries by two points only, on which 
alone any reliance can be placed, viz: the Buddhist erh of Sa’kva’s 
death, B.C; 543, and the European age of Sanpaacortes, (about) 
B.C. 325. Wf (as is stated) Sawpmacorrus reigned "34 yeurs, his 
son Brspvsa‘'no 28 years, and the rAIRD CONVOCATION was held m the 
17th year of Asoxo's inauguration and 2let of his reign, we shall 
have to place the THIaD convocaTION in B. C. 242 instead of B. C. 
407, which (as the 1&th of Asoxo falla to the Ist of the Ceylonese 
monarch Dawa Nanrrratisso) would accord with the preceding ad- 
juetment of the Ceylonese chronology within the trifling amount of 

Although the general result of this adjustment only produces an 
alteration in the Buddhistical chronology of this period amounting to 
65 years, still it is one calculated to occasion an extensive derangement 
in the foregoing table, from the very circumstance of its assumed 
claim to minute accuracy. | 

I do not despair, however, of seeing these discrepancies accounted 
for in due course of time. We know that the Br inieal suthorities 
arrange the Méghada line of succession differently from the Buddhis- 
tical. ‘There is evidently some confusion in the durations assigned to 
the reigns of the ten Nanpos. But whenever, or by whatever means, 
the adjustments are made, they must be made, to the limited extent 
of the above anachronism, ‘9 direct defiance of the Buddhistical 

‘Sguthorities extant in Ceylon; and by hitting blots, and detecting 

- Gnoccuracies which have inadvertently escaped the notice of the pious 

“Gmpostors who have epared no pains in endeavouring to interweave 
the prophetic and falsified chronology of India and of Ceylon into 
each other. 

‘As an illostration of their ingenuity, I give the following extract 
from another part of Buppmacnoso’s Atthakathd. — ty 

“Tn the telghteenth year of the reign of Aga*rasatto, the sepreme Beppo 
attained Perinitédnen. Im that wery year, prince Wisaro, the son of prince 
Si'no, aod the fret monarch of Tambapansi, repairing to this Island, rendered 
_ © J am disposed to adopt the reading of the last extract of the AftAatafAd 
ehich wakes this term “ twenty-four years.” 

+ This appears to be a clerical error for elght. 
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it habitable for human beings, In the fourteenth year of the reign of Upa*ra- 
pHano, In Jemdudipo, Wisavo died bere. In the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Usa'vantano, Paxpuwa'tanewo came to the throne inthis island. In the 
twentieth year of the reign of Na‘Gana‘'so there, Pawpuwa‘sanewo died here, 
In the same year, AptaTo succeeded to the kingdom, Tn the seventeenth year 
of the reign of Stau~a‘ao there, twenty years of the relen of Asuaro had been 
completed; and then, in the said twentieth year of ABWAYTO, the traitor PAn- 
BUEA‘SHAYO waurped the kingdom, In the sixteenth year of the reign of 
Ka'La‘soxo there, the seventeenth year of Paxouxa‘nmaro's reigo had elapsed 
here, Tue foregoing (years) together with this one year, will make the eighteenth 
(of hisreign). In the fourteenth year of the reign of Cuaxpacurro, Pawouxa’- 
baavo died here: and Murastwo succeeded to the kingdom. In the seven- 
trent year of the reign of DuamMasoxo réja, Murasrwo rija died, and 
Dewa'NANPIvatisso réja succeeded to the kingdom. . 
_“ From the Parintbéduan of the Supreme Buddho, Ada*tasarto reigned twenty= 
fouryears, Upa'ranwano, sixteen; ANURUDDNO and M UNDHO, cighteen. Nar. 
GADA'sAko, twenty-four Susuna'co, eighteen years. Hin son Ka'La‘soxo, 
twenty-tight years. The ten sons of Ka‘ta‘soxng reigned twenty-two years., Sub- 
sequently to them, NawaANANDo reigned twenty-two years. "CHANDAGUTTO, 
twenty-four years. Hixovsarmo, twenty-eight years, At his demise Asoka 
tueceeded, and in the eighteenth year after his inauguration, Mawixpo théro 
arrived in this island, This royal narration is to be thas understood." | 
The fictitious synochronisms attempted to be established in this 
extract, between the chronology of India and of Ceylon, are, it will be 
observed, most successfully made out. The discrepancies as to the 
year of Aza*rasarto's reign, in which Sa‘xya died; as to the compari. 
son between Ka‘ta’soxo and PaNDUEA' anaro, and as to the duration 
of the joint rule of Axvavonwo and Munpwo, as well as that of 
Cuaxpacerro, all manifestly proceed from clerical errora of the 
transcribers ; aa will be seen by the following juxta-positions. | 
Seat se wand aed Dek we ah oh 
Week or eae 1 in Ceylon, oe ee 1 
14th of Ue Opeeuseees of Last of Wijayo, eeebsteuseeeus. OO 
15th of Ditte, .....6..e08cseece 3D First of Pandewiso,;........... 39 
20th of Négediso, .....000c... 68 Last of ditto, eccassecsasceae 69 


Ivth of Susundgo, ee a a9 20th of Abbaro, ee ees eo 


16th of Kalisoko,......-+..+-.. 106 17th of Pandakébhayo, ...... 134 

14th of Chandogutto, .......... 1 Last of D | 

lith of Dhammasoko, ..+ s...... 25 Last of Matasiwo, ose Sees oe 2m 236 
With these preparatory remarks, the design of which has been 

already explained, I shall proceed to translate the following passages 


descriptive of the second and third convocations, taken from the in- 


troduction in Buppua’ouoso's Aithakathd on the Winayo and Abhid- 


i - ~ 


"Ina precediog note, I have stated that Tegusider this date, though an 


apparent erratum, to be correct. 


76 Last of Ditto, .......... 25.2 176 
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| Seconp Convocation. 

It is stated in the account of the rineT convocation on the /Finayer 
that. in the first place, this question was asked by the venerable Mama‘cas- 
saro. ‘ Belo'tt, Ura’tr where was the Périjitad fret propounded /* and 
that after other prescribed interrogatories, be questioned him aa to its import, 
{ts origin, and as to who the party concerned was. she," 

In the course of that discussion, most fully illustrating (the Pardjites) even 
from the cause that guve rise thereto, it was set forth by the beloved Ura ca, 
wbo was desirous of explaining every circumstance connected therewith, speci- 
fying even by whom jt was originated, ond by what circumstances it wos 
occasioned, beginning with, ‘' At that period the sanctified Beonke was 
dwelling in Werenjé" and dhe reat that sppertained (to the Pardjika’). , 

Tt must be distinctly understood that this was thus spoken by the beloved 
Ura's: at the riasT CONVOCATION, (it did oot originate at the secoND COm- 
vocation). From this quotation alone, it is satisfactorily shew, by whom 
and when this wansaid. If it be asked in this place—Why is this adverted to 
here?—the answer is, with whatever object that “* Niddwon’ may hare heen 
jnvestigated by the cencrable Mana’eassaro (at the FIRST CONVOCATION) 
with the same object in — of thoroughly illustrating that “ Niddnaw'*—it is 
begun now also from the commencement with the words, ‘ It is so sald by 
him (Buono). Be it understood, however, that when these words were spoken 
by the beloved Ura'nt even at the FIRST CONVOCATION, it was admitted to be a 
quotation (Bupouo not being then alive). 

“By the foregoing it being sufficiently ex Jained by whom, when, and on what 
account, (the Prineyo was first propounded in convocation) the details whereof 
will be found in the respective Afaritd, it now remains for me to afford these 
further explanations. “ 

jet. By whom it wus received" (from Buddha). 

2adly. By whem it has been handed down. 

Sedly. Where it was authenticated. 

For the purpose of explaining these points the passage, “ At that period the 
sanctified Roopno was dwelling in Werenji—" and other similar passages, of 
which the Niddnen of the MWineyo is composed, having been quoted, it was duly 
aet forth—by whom it was received, by whom it was handed down and where it 
was authenticated, beginning from the very commencement, thus: ‘! From the 
mouth of HHAGAwa’ himeclf, it was received by the venerable Ura’ss; and 
from his mouth, both before the Parinibidaan of Tarwa' Gato by many thow- 
sands of Bhikkhus who had obtained the six AbAined, and after the Pariniitdnas 
of Tuara‘aato, by the théres who had held the (r1est) CONVOCATION OB 
Dhemmo, having MAWa’RAssaro for their chief." | 

By whou was it handed dowa 

In Jambudipo, commencing first from the théro Ura'ct it was perpetusted, 
qhaterer that interval might be, to the period of the TmrIED CONVOCATION, 
through a generation of A’cAdriye, Hence the appellation of the * Achériyhn 
generation” or generation of preceptors. These were the five victors over sins 


© Literally “ upheld” esa burden is sustained which is passed from one per- 
son to anotl , without being set down. 


Ura‘, Da'saxo, Séxako, Stogawo, and Tissamoccattrcrro who perpe- 
tusted the MMPincyo, wninterruptedly from generation to gtneration, to the 
Tarp convocation, in the land celebrated by the name of Jembendipo. 
The venerable Ura‘tt having learned, from the mouth of Baagawa himself, 
this MFinayo, in its appropriate teat (the Pali version) implanted it in the hearts 
of many. In the fraternity of that venerable personage, from amongst those 
who having learned the MFinayo, and acquired a knowledge thereof, those whe 
sitained the condition of Puthwjjaad, Sétipouna, Sobatdgdmi and Andgdmi 
transcended the limite of enumeration, Of those olong who ware sanctified (by 
arahathood) there were one thousand. a Sd 
Dasaco was a disciple of his fraternity. He having learned the same from the 
mouth of the said Ura‘tt, similarly propounded the Winaye. In the fraternity 
of that venerable person, the PufAnjjand and others who, having learned tha 
Winaye, bad acquired a knowledge thereof, were beyond the limits of computa- 
tion. The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand. i. 
Séwamo was a disciple in the fraternity of Da‘saxo théro. He learned tha 
Winayo from the mouth of his preceptor Da‘saxo, in like manner, propagated 
it. Im the fraternity of thie venerable personage also, the PosAwijond ond others, 
who, having learned the Winayo, acquired « knowledge thereof, were beyond 
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the limits of computation. The sanctified alone amounted to one thousand, 
SrGGawo was «disciple in the fraternity of Da'saxo théro, and having learned 
the Winayo in the fraternity of that théro, became the chief of a thousand Ara- 
Aanta. In the fraternity of that venerable personage, having learned the Winayo 
he acquired a knowledge thereof, aa to the Puthujjand, Sétdpannd, Sakatdgdmis 
Andyami ond Arahantd, there was no computing their number, cither in hun- 
dreds or in thousands. At that period in Jaméudiza the number of Bhikkhos 
was very great. The supernatural gifis of the théro MoOGGALIPUTATINGO, Will 
be celebrated in the Toto CONVOCATION, | 

Thus this Wineyo-pitaten, be it known, has been handed dowa through 
these generations of preceptors, from its commencement to the THIAD conTo- 

Avion. In order to the dus understanding of the THiap coNVocATION, this 
connecting narrative should be boruc in mind, = caste Sa 

‘The five bundred sanctified and aupernaturally gifted théros, who had Mana‘. 
EASSAPO for their chief, having beld the (FIRST) CONVOCATION on Dhammo, 
and caused it to be universally glorified, and having lived the full measure of 
buman existence, released from all homan frailties, were extinguished like 

Thereafter when, in the prescribed rotation of night and day, a hundred years 
bad elapsed from the Perinibhinen of Buacawa‘, certain Bhikkhus resident in 
Weedli, uatives of Wajjl (decided) as follows: : 

* The preservation of salt in horn is allowable.’ 

“? The allowance of two-inches is admissible." 


ae 


* Priesta con only keep salt for seven days, The innovation consisted in 


deciding that if kept in horns, it might be retained for any period. ; 
T Priests should not take substantial food after midday, Here it is allowed 


I the shadow of the declining sun is two inches long, 
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“© Tadulgence in the country is allowable.” “+ Ceremonies in (sacerdotal) 
résblences are allowable."* “ tObtaiaing subeequent consent ia allowable,” © §Con.— 
formity to the example (of preceptors) is allowable.” * |] Acceptance of whey 
(as distinct from milk) is allowable.” “| The acceptance of (fermented toddy 
resembling) water ia allowable."" '' ** The usc of seats covered with cloths (with- 
out fringes) ls allowable.” “++ The acceptance of gold and silver in allowable."” 
These were the ten indulgences which they pot forth. 

‘To these persons, the rija Ka’ta"soxo, the son of Sustwa'so, extended bis 

At that period, the venerable Yasso, the son of Ka'kaxpaxo, in the course 
of his pilgrimage among the inhabitants of Wajji, having beard that certain 
bhikkhus of Wiidli, natives of Tf Wajfi, were propagaiing these ten indulgences, 
thus meditated. “ Having myself heard of the calamity which (s impending 
over the religion of the deity gifted with ten powers, should 1 be deficient in my 
exertions (to avert it) that proceeding would be unbecoming of me: wherefore | 
disgracing these impious (characters), let me glorify 4am.” 

Wherever Wérdli might be, thither he proceeded. There the venerable 
Yasso, the son of Ka’xanpaxo, scjourned in the Mufdydra hall in the MaAd- 
wanna wibdro at Wéedli. On that occasion, the bhikkhus of Wésgli, natives of 
ajji, on the Updsathd day in question, filling a golden basin with water, and 
placing it in the midst of the assembled priests, thus appealed to the devotees of 
Wésdli who attended there. “ Beloved! bestow on the priesthood either o 
Kahapeneh, or half, or a quarter of one, or even the ralue of amides; to the 
pricsthood, it will afford the means of providing themselves with sacerdotal 
requisites."" All that occurred (subsequently) up to the meeting of the SECOND 
cosvocation (will be found in the Saffavatitahendato). 

There were selected (for the convocation) seven hundred bhikkhus, meither 
more nor less. From this circumstance this convocation on the Wimayo ia call- 
ed also the “ Satferctika” (the convocation of the seven hundred). 

At this meeting twelve thousand bhikkhus assembled, brought together by the 
exertions of the venerable Yasso. In the midst of these, by the interrogation of 
the venerable Re‘waro, and by the exposition of the Winayo, bry the théro San- 
sakawt, the ten indulgences being thoroughly inquired into, judgment (of sup- 





© That they might partake in the country, what is denied to them at their 
wihdras; wheress both are forbidden. ; 

+ That they might perform certain ceremonies in thelr residences, which could — 
enly be oberrved in the UpdraiAd hall. 

+ Consent ought always to precede any act connected with religion. 

§ Mo example is wlmitted as an excuse, if the act itecif be forbidden. 

Whereas whey as a compoarst part of milk is considered to be waletantiol 
food, and as such cannot be partaken of after 12 o'clock. 

q No fermented beverage ts admiveable, 

* No costly cover, whether with or without fringes can be weed. 





++ All precious metals are probibited. 
tr Present dlatabad. 
4z 
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Thereupon the théros deciding “* Let us again hold a convocation on Déawme 
and WFisaye ;" aod having selected seven hondred bhikkhos, the maintainers of the 
three Pifabdei, and gifted with the qualification of sanctification; and ossem- 
bling at the Wilukirdmo wihéro at Wali, and, in the manner that Mana‘sas- 
saro had held the (rimst) cowvocation, having purified the whole Sdrnem of 
deflements, revised in convocation the whole of Dhammo and Winayo, according 
to the several divisions of the Pifakini, called, the Nikdyo Argo ond Dtam- 

This convocation was brought to a close in eight months; and from its having 
heen held by seven hundred bhikkivos, Ture convocation has been aniversally 
called the Seffevatita; and, taking into account the one held previously, it 
fis aleo called Dorira‘sancit: (the srconp convocation). a 

(lt is thus recorded in the Seffasofibahands). * From amongst those 
théros by whom Tuts convocation was held, the most renowned were, Sanpa- 
KA’Mt, Satno, Re‘waro, Kacssascnurro, Yasso and Samun’cro of Sdna: 
they were the diciples of Anaxno; and in aforetime hed beheld Ta*ra AGATO, 
Be it known, howerer, that, there were also Suwawo and Wa’sanMaga'Me. 
These two were the disciples of Awunanwo, and they also in aforetime bad seen 
the Tarma‘saro,” 

- "Whosoever the théros might be by whom the second convocation may hare 
been held, the whole of them were individuals of great weight, celebrated by 

This in the scoxp coxvocation, 

' The events intervening between the «xconp and rainn CONVOCA- 
Tiows are stated in this Atthatathd in greut detail, particularly in re- 
ference to the personal history of Mocoanirurrarisso, by whom the 
LAST CONVOCATION was held. A succinct, but perspicuouws, histori- 
eal account of which period will be found in the Sth chapter of the 
Mahdwenso. It will be sufficient for my present purpose to give 
the names only of the théros, who were the sacerdotal successors to 


‘Upali, to whom the Winayo division of the Pitakataya was en- 
‘trusted at the rimst convocation. It has been mentioned in a 
foregoing paragraph that his pupil and immediate successor. was 
Da’sako; and that SdwaKo was Da'saxKo's disciple. His two disciples 
Cuaspaways and Siacawo, were adult priests at the termination of the 
SECOND convocaTroN, which, as nlready stated, was held at Wédli, 
at the close of the first century after the death of Bupono, being the 
year before Christ 443, Hina? 
On them was imposed the task of converting the youth Traso, the 
eon of the Bréhman Moooatr, who, it was predicted by the priests 
who held the secon convocation, was destined to subdue op cala- 
mity that they foretold would befall the religion of Bupono, “in one 
. hundred eighteen years from that date. pe estins re ete 
‘T resume the translation of the .Arhakathd, with these remarks, 
serving to show the continuity of the eacerdotul succession tos point 
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at which the circomstances that gave’ rise to the THIRD CoNvoCATION 
occurred, Tt is here of importance to notice that the existence of 
a version of the Ayjhakothd on the Pitukattaya at that period is speci- 


fically mentioned. 

‘The following is the passage I allude to :— 

‘* Prom the following day, Trsso entered upon the study of the word of 
Bupows. Then becoming a sdmandro, and postponing the study of the Wena - 
yapitaten (asthe most difficult) be acquired the knowledge of all (the, rest) of 
the word of Bonowo, fogelAer with the Atthakafhd. From the time. of his being 
ordained Upasempadd, continuing to be protected (by Siggawo and CaanDa- 
waco!) he berame master of the (whole) Pitakefftya. The said two per 
the one the preceptor, and the other the ordainer of MoGGaLiruTtaTisso having 
deposited tha whole of the word.of Buoowo im his bands, and lived the ordinary 
measure of human existence, demised. 

+ Subsequently thereto, MocGactiretratieso, devoting himeelf to the pre- 
scribed course of sanctified meditation, and attaining arabathood, extensively 


: the [Fineye. 
uu ae this period, the riéja Breovsa‘no bad an bondred sons, All these Asono 


destroyed, reserving only prince Tiaao, who was born of the same mother with 
himeeclf... This murderer having reigned a period of four years without celebrat- 
ing his inauguration, at the close of the fourth year, which was the 218th after 
the parinibijaa of TATHAGATO, entered upoo the supreme sovereignty of all 
Jambucdipo, a4 one united empire. By the preteroatural manifestations which 
attended his inauguration these miracles were wrought." 
These miracles and manifestations will be foand in the Mahawanso, 

They would occupy too much space in this article, and are not essential 


to the continuity of the history of the Buddhistical scriptures. . 

The Atthakathd proceeds thus : 

“This raja for a period ofthree years from his inauguration, lived cat of tha 
pale of Buddhism, an heretic; and in the fourth year became a convert to the 
word of Bueono. His father Biwovea'ao waa of the bréhman faith. He 
distributed (daily) rice-alms among eight thousand heretics, coasiating of brah. 
mana, and to bréhmanical heretics of the Pangardaga and other eects. While 
Asono was gontiouing to bestow these alms within his palace, in the same 





pester it had been conferred by bia father, on a certain cecation, while 


. ate window, having noticed these persons taking their repast- with 

unbecoming avidity, without regard to decorum, restraint over their appetites 
See ee eee (tie mericicl + nacityitlvgQieto aE 
alms, such as these, should be conferred with discrimination ; and in an appro. 
priate manner also." 

Having: come to this resolution, he thos addressed his courtiers * Go, my 
friends, and each of you fail not to conduct into my palace those fraternities of 
bréhmans whom you esteem to be pious characters, that | may bestow alms on 
them,’ These officers replying: * Lord! most willingly," asd conducting to his 
preacnce the #everal Pdnderdnga, Jiwakd, Nigethé and other devotees, said, 
* These, mabéraja, are our ara+enid." 

4x2 
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\ “ Therespon the raja causing superb seats to be prepared within the palace, 
said to them, * Procerd ;’ and as they entered, ‘ take (added he) each of you the 
eat appropriate to yourself ;" they, without discrimination, (as to seniority, or 
superiority im sanctity) seated themselves, some on rich seats and others on 
wooden forms. The rija noticing this procedore, and being convinced. that 
there was no spirites) merit among them, the appropriate repost having been 
werted to them, allowed them to depart. 

- ™ While he was in the observance of this practice, on a certain day, pending 
aft the window, he noticed passing the palace yard, the Sdmanéro Nicgadono whe 
had otercome, and who kept in subjection and theroughly controled, the 
dominion of the passions: aod who was gifted with the most perfect decorum is 
. demeanour, Inquiring ‘who is this Nigadnmo?" be was told, be was the son 
of prince Suwanwo, the eldest of the sons of the rdja Bixnusa’ao.” 

The narrative of the Arthckatid then enters into the personal history 
of Nioxdpito, the flight of his mother pregnant of him from Pétilipura, 
on the occasion of his father, and the other sons of Brovsa’ no, being 
massacred—his birth, education and admission into Buddhistical ordi- 
nation, and ultimately Nicadpmo's conversion of his uncle Asoxo, 
who wos then supreme ruler of India, to the Huddhistical faith. 

The Aithakathd also contains the account of the conversion, and sub- 
"a&juent ‘ordination ‘tat -prieathood, of Trsso, the younger brother of 
Asoxo, who had already been elevated to the dignity of “ Opardja’ 
(which would appear to be the recognition of the heir presumptive) as 
owell as of the ordination of prince Acarmnamma’, the husband of 
Asoxo's daughter Saxomamirra’; and finally, that of his son Ma- 
wivpo, celebrated for his conversion of Ceyfon, and of the aforesaid 
daughter Sancuamitra. For all these details, also, 1 am compelled, 
from want of space, to refer to the fifth chapter of the Mahdwaaso, 
resuming again my translation of the A@hakathd from the point at 
whieh the incidents which led to the TaImp convocation being held, 
are set forth. . 

‘While these advantages ood booors were conferred on (the 
yeligion, the heretics (tifAayd) deprived of those sdvantages and honort, and 
finally, unable to obtain even food and raiment, out of covetonsness of those 
benefits and distinctions, having assumed Boddhistical ordination, set forth each 
their own peculiar creeds, saying ‘* This is DAcmmo."" “ That is Winayo."" 
Although they were unable to obtain regular ordination, shating their owa heads 
and clothing themselves in yellow robes, they sauatered about the wihdras, 
introded themselves daring the performance of the *Updeatho and tPawdrane 
rites, as well as at the [Sanghakawma and §Gonatamma meetings of the priest- 
hood. With these persons, the bhikkhus would not perform the Upésatho rites. 


j = 


lie ipeatcilnéad rites; usd taremanien ropulated by. the ghangis of, the maton, . 
¢ Fieal and conclusive rites and ceremonies. s 
“y' Picasa er 
§ A meeting of priests below dive in number. 
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At that crisis, Mogoantrurtatiaso théro thus meditated. “ Now fs this 
judgmént manifested: at no remote period it will grow into a serious calamity. 
which bo person will be able to suppress, who continues to dwell among these 
persons.” Transferring therefore the charge of his fraternity to the théro Ma- 
urnpe that he bimecif might lend a life of seclusive devotion, departed for the 
*4hoganga mountain (mountain beyond the Ganges). 

These heretics, although subjected to every degradation, by the bhikkhus, as 
well es by the Dhcmme, the Winayo and the ordinances of the divine teacher 
(Buddho) ; and they had utterly failed in attaining the condition prescribed hy the 
DAomme ood Winayo, severtheless gave rise to tarious (calamities, | which were 
like unto) excrescences, defilements, and thoros, unto the religion (of Hiuddha) ; 
domme of these @ocked to the fire (se an object of sdoration) + others scorched 
themselves in the manner of the + Pomebaldpa wect : some prostrated themeclves 
towards the soa: others began to declare (openly) ** let us destroy your Phone 
and Hineyo.”” Thereupon the congregation of bhikkhus would pot perform either 
the Updeatha, or Pawérana rites with them ; and suspended for a period of seven 
years, the perfurmance of the Upesatia ; continuing however to dwell at the 
Asékirdme wikiro (at Pdtiljpwra). This circumstance waa reported to the 
rije, the monarch directed this command to be signified to one of bis officers. 
* Repairing to the [wihtro and suppressing this matter, cause the performance 
ef Upésatha, to be re-established." This officer not being able to, obtais any 
forther explanation from his sovereign, referring bimeclf to the other officers of 
state, sald, “the rdja is dispatching me with this command, ‘ repairing to the 
wibéro and suppressing this affair, camee the Uposatha to be re-established :" 
in what manner am | to suppress this matter?’ They replied: “* We think 
thus: om any occasion that = (rebellions) province is to be reduced to subjection, 
the traitors (who raised the rebellion) are put to death. In the same manner, 
should there be those who refuse to perform the Upévatha, the raja must wish 
that they should be pat to death.” | 
| Therenpon this minister repairing to the wihiro, and assembling the bhikkbuy 
thos addressed them :** 1 am eent by the raja, with this command, * Cause there 
the Upésatha to be re-established.’ Lords! perform, therefore, instantly, the 
Updsatha.’ The bhikkhus replied: “ Together with the heretics we will aor 
perform the Upésatha."” The miolster, commencing from the pulpit of the chief 
priest, with bia evord chopped off the head of each (who successively refused). 

* ‘The théro, Traso, observing this officer in the commission of this sacrilegious 
‘eet, thus" thought : “ The rija would not sead him to slaughter théron: most 
sadaredly this must proceed from the misapprehension of this officer ;"" an 
(rashing up) placed himself in the seat of him who had (last) fallen, He (the 
minister) recognizing the théro (to be the brother of bis sovereign) unable to 
use his weapon, repairing to the rhja, thas spoke. * Déwol | have cut of the 
* the mountain of the subterranean Ganges." 

+ Having four fires around them while the sun is shining, which made the 
fifth fire. 

{ The Arétdréme wikkro at Pdfilipure gamed after Asoxo, by whom it was 
built, vide Matewdnss. 
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Updeatia; and in due order came to the turn of thy illastrious brother, the 
théro Treso: what shall Ido?" The raja, the instant he heard this, exclaiming, 
*Wreteh! What? Thow sent by me to slanghter the bhikkhes #* and being 
answered, 4“ Yer, Pwo! agonized as if a fiane had ‘been engendered ta Whi 
bely! and rushing to the wihire, he thos addressed the théros und bhikkhun 
* Lords! this officer, unauthorined by me, tas done this deed: by such (an act) on 
whom will the sin fall?" Some of the théros observed : “ ‘That person committed 
the act by thy direction: the sin therefore {a thine."" Others laid, “ The bin is 
equal in both of you." Others again thos spoke, “ Why, maltrija ! was it the 
intention that he should go and slaughter the bhikkhue 2?” "No, lords! sent 
him with « pious intention, saying, ‘ restoring the priesthood to unaolmity: 
re-establish the Updeaths, ‘In that case, thy intention ‘being plows, the sin 
reste with the officer alone.” The raja perplexed (by the conflicting answers) 
fequired, * Lords tty there any bhikkhu, who ii capable to restore me to the 
solace of religion, by removing this perplexity #* “There és, mabérija: his 
pame ix Mogoactrurratieo: he, removing this perplexity of thine, tw capable 
of restoring thee to the solace of religion.” On that very day, the rijn dispatched 
four théros, learned fn Diam, each with a retinue ofa thousand bhikkhas and 
four ministers, exch with a suite of a thousand persons, asying, * Return britag- 
fngthe there.” They repairing thither, thas addressed (MooGaLtruTraTis*s), 
“The rije calls thee." The thérs did not come. FoF the hevond time, the raja 
sent eight théros versed In the Dianwes, and cight ministers each with a retinas 
af a thousand persons, who thus delivered their message: "* Lord ! the mahirhja 
having desired us to oy," he calls thee, added, ‘ return not without bringing him.’" 
On the second occasion also, the théro did not come > The raja inquired of them : 
“Lords tT have sent twice, why does the théro not come.” “# Mahirija! be 
refuses to come, beewuse he how been told, ‘the raja calls." On his being thus 
invoked he may come: * Lord! religion is sinking: for the salvation of religioa 
reader thy aid to us!**' Thereupon the rija adopting that mescige, sent ateteen 
théros versed in the Dhowme, and sisteen ministers each with a retinue of one 
thousand persons, The rhja also inquired of the bhikkhus+ “ Iv the théro an 
aged, or a young person ?"* “* Lord! (they replied) he is aged."* ** Eordit will be 
mount any vehicle, or a state palanquin }** ** Mahdréjat he will aot mount one." 
“Lords ! where does the théro dwell?" “ Mubirdja! up the river.” 

The rija then thus addressed his mission ; My men! such being the case, 
epreading a state canopy over a vessel, and accommadating the théro therein, and 
stationing guards of honour along both banks of the river, conduct him hither,"" 
The bhikkhus and ministers Proceeding to the residesce of the théro, delivered 
the memage of the rija. On hearing this message the théro jestantly rose, 
taking up the skin carpet (oo which be was seated) saying : “ From the com: 
mencement, my destiny in entering inte the pricsthowd was the salvation of 
religion : now is my appointed hour arrived." ts 
_ On. w certain night, the rija had this dream. * To-morrow, the théro will 
reach Patilipuffo." The dream comprised. these particulars—a perfectly white 
‘Mate elephant approaching the raja, and feeling him from head downwards, seized 
Kim by the right arm (dabtimd Aaithé). The following day the raja pat this 
a his interpreters of dreams, “Thave had such a dream: what is to 
happen 2" “' Mahiraja! there is some pre-eminent willl 
udethinuar* some personage who will grasp 

* This isterpretation involves a pun, on the ehore Pali words. 


f 








At that instant, the rija receiving the report that the thera waa coming, repair+ 
ing to the bank of the river, descended inte the stream, tll the water gradually 
rising, reached his knees; and approaching the thro, presented to the disems 
barking théro his right arm. The théro laid bold of his ripAf are. The subred 
guards observing this, at once coming to this decision “ let os decapiiate him," drew 

their swords out of the ecabbard. For what reason did they dothis? Because seach 
waa the established practice in regard to royal personages. Should any person seize 
the orm of w rija, hia head is brought down with a sword. The raja perceiving this 
(movement) by the shadow only (which fell by him) exclaimed “on account of an 
offence committed in a former instance, towards the priesthood, Lot 
deprived of peace of mind : offend not the théro also." ‘ 

Why did the théro seize the raja by the arm ¢ 

Ashe had been sent for by the réja for the purpose of solving a (penkaw) 
question, on that account, regarding him im the light of a disciple of bis, he laid 
hands on him*. 

‘The manarch establishing the théro in his own pleasure garden, and encircling 
it on the outside with three rows of guards (gave the order) ‘' Watch over his 
safety. " He then having bathed and anointed the feet of the théro, erated him. 
self near him ; and for the purposes of satisfying himself on this point, “Is the 
théro competent, dispelling my doubts and settling the controversy that bas 
arisen, to save the religion ?* thos addreseed him: ‘* Lord! Tam, desirous of 
seeing: a miracle performed.” ‘ Mabdrija! what description of miracle art thou 
desirous of witnessing?" ‘‘ Lord! an earthquake." ‘ Js it, Mahiraja! the 
whole earth that thon desirest [}) see quake, or only a portion thereof?" “Of 
these, lord ! which is the most niente 2” «Why, Mahdrdja! in a metal dish 
filled with water, which would |> the most miraculous, to make the whole or half 
the water, quake 7" "* Lord! half." ** In the same manner, Mabérajat it ip 
moat difficult to make only a sfeton of the earth quake,"" “Such being the 
case, Jord! 1 will witness tf “quaking of a portion only of the earth.” “* For 
that purpose, Mahdraja! wity 1 a line of demarkation, in circumference one 
yojano, on the castera side}ppet a chariot be placed, with one of its ““ wheels 
resting within the line, On at southern side, Jet a horer stand, with two of bis 
lega resting within the line: {a the western side, let a man stand with one foot 
resting within the ioe: oo ihe northorn side, let a vessel filled with water be 
placed, the half of it project. 5 beyond the line of demarkation." 

_ The rhja caused arrangers j)9 to be made accordingly. 

The théro having been at rbed in the fourth jAdagn, in which be Pata 
hended the half of the ah? fad rising therefrom, rouchsafed thus ta resolve § 
+ Let a quaking of the earth? ing over an yojaua in space, be visible to the 
ria!" ‘On the eastern side, — ,:wheel of the chariot resting within the line 
only, shook ; the other did no, ke. Io the same manner, in the southern and 
the western sides, the fect of “ve horse, and the foot of the man, together 


© Tele not possible, in a tranalation, to coover deplied significations. 
The dedication of « youth to be brought up a disciple im the priesthood is con- 
sidered an offering. The stance of the raja ie thin inetance secking 
religious instruction, as 4 diac{” would, ia considered to place him also in the 
light of an offering ; and he * the grasping his arm, is the acceptance of on 
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with that moiety of their body resting within the Hine, shook. On the sorthern | 
aide, the half of the vessel also together with the portion of water (appertaining : 
to that moiety) which rested within that circle, shook ; the rest stood undisturbed, 

The réja witnessing this miracle, and being thoroughly convinced then, that 
the théro was endowed with the power of saving the religion, thus submitted his 
own doubts for solution. “Lord | | sect a minister to the wihdro, axying, “Ad- 
justing the (adhikarnin) matter in dispute, couse the UpdrafAa to be performed, 
He repiring to the wihdro, deprived so many bhikkbus of life: on whom does 
the sin fal} }"" 

“Why, Mabérijat wasit thy intention, that he, repairing to the wihiro, 
should slaughter the bhikkhus !°* 

No, Lord i" 

“Then, Malérija! as thy intention was not such, the sin Is not thine ;” and 
thereupon for the purpose of demonstrating his reason, he explained himself by 
the following muffin, commencing with these words (of Hiddho) “ Bhikkhust 1 
am explaining that which constitutes an act wih infew?. An wef wifA infenf can 
only be committed by (tke instrumentality of a member of) the body, by (means 
of) utterance, or by (the wilful design of) the mind."* For the purpose of illus. 
trating this subject, he discoursed thes from the * Tifira Jétabén, * Mahdrdja, in 
aforetime (ima former existence) in a certain country, a snipe thus inguired of a 
devoter. * Many (snipes) flock to me, saying,‘ our relation dwells here, and 
calamity befalla them (in consequence of that visit to me | by being ensnared by 
the fowler). My mind is disturbed by painful doubts (as to whether the sin of 
that calamity rests on me)." 

* The devotee replied, * Was this thy intentifn; wiz. enticing these (birds) 
either by the sound of my voice, or the ortradive display of my person, let 
them be ensnared and destroyed." ‘ 

“* No, Lord!’ rejoined the auipe. 1 

“The devotee then thus summed up the mattept 

“© If thou hadst no premeditated design, unto'Thee thete ia mo ain. ‘The act 
affects only the wilful, not the undesigning, agent, Yor it is thas said: “If the 
misd be not inflaeoce by malicious intent, the act!-ommitted will mot affect the 
agent, nor will the taint of sin attach itself to the'virtuous, who do not-wilfally 
devote themselves (to sinful practices."")' 4 

The théro having thus exemplied the matter to thy rdja, continuing to dwell for 
some days there, in the royal pleasure garden, fPastracted the monarch in the 
doctrines (of Boonmo). 

On the seventh day, the Sie talic dakes Gi iis t's sarasent 
wikdro, and having formed a partition with a Siftais, and taken his seat (with 
Moocauirvtratiaso) within that curtain, di"iding the bhikkhus professing 
different faiths, into sepsrate sections, and calli"g up each sect separately, thus 
interrogated them. ‘* What faith did Booowo “sfesn? Thereepon the profes: 


sora of the Suesafa faih, replied ‘* The Suanatayy.%h,”" and so did the Eitacheha- 
‘the Asgwiwgda, the Néwasanis 






d, the Uchoaddawddd, anit Dittl 
. The earmatioe of Beppuo in the form ot Pipe, being one of his 550 in. 


carnations. This parable is founded on the lbe’"s that sniper migrate in flocks 
and that each fock has ite peculiar chirp or ce .. 
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_ The. ria having previously, been instracted in the doctrines (of the orthodox 
distinguished, that these were not bhikklus, but heretics. Sup-, 

vlsing.. show, with white dresses, to be substituted for their sacerdotal yellow 

robes, he expelled thers: the whole of them amounted to siaty thousand, | 

_ Then sending for the other priests, be thus questioned them, 

Seana what faith did the supreme Booowo reveal ?" 

** Mabdraja ! the *|Fibsaja faith 

“Os receiving this answer, addressing himeelf to the théro, me acen 4 Sonik. 

wits the # supreme Buopne himself of the Wibhajfa faith I" 

ganswered in the affirmative, the rhja then saying " Lord! the ‘religion 
is now purified : Jet the priesthood now perform the Upasatha ;" and conferring 
on them the royal protection, re-entered the capital. 

The priesthood assembling together performed the Upesafha. The number 
af bhikkius who assembled there was sizty lakhs. The théro Mogeatirerra- 
Tirso, suppressing im that community the professions of the creeds of other 
sects, propounded to them the Kathiwatthuppéiaran. And then selecting, and 
setting apart, from among the sixty lakhs of bhikkbus, one thousand bhikkhus, 
from aunougat those who were the sustainers of the text of the three Pifakeni, 
who ‘bad overcome the dominion of sin which is to be subdued, and who were 
masters of the mysteries of three Pijja,—in whatever manner Manan Aghara 
and Vaseo théro bad held their convocations, on Diemmo ond MW inaye, pre- 
elacly in the same manner, holding a convocation, and purifying the whole 
Sésonan from all impurity, he performed the Timp convocaTion, At the 
close of the cowvocaTrion, the earth quaked in TaTigws Ways. 

This convocation was brought to a close in nine mooths. It is also called 

“Heanasixa” because the | coxVOCATION was composed of 8 (ntadea) 
tens ‘bhikkhus, and on accofat of two having preceded it, also the = ( Tatiya) 


THIRD CONVOCATION. tig 
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who has made the tour of his library.) I will venture to throw some 
light on what he has regarded os 90 obscure, and to prove that this 
country hitherto so unknown is now become familiar to many. “This 
country,” says he, “once comprehended with Tong-king under the 
general name of dacm, was separated from it about 600 years ago, 
for the first king named, Trex Veowxe, who was also the first 
conqueror” in 1569, held the government until 1614, first as prefect or 
governor, then as king. “ We are ignorant,” says the same author, 
“under what particular name the natives then designated or now 
detignate the country. That of Anam is too extensive a term ;"—thus, 
according to our author's notions it is too extensive ; but he favors us 
with no proof in support of his opinion. Ask a Cochin Chinese 
whence he is; he will reply, ‘1 am of the kingdom of danam,” These 
two words signify the * peace of the south ;'"—an, peace; sam, south. 
Some sovereigns of the country have cndeavoured from superstitious 
motives to change this name to Nam viet, Dai viet, Vier nom ; but these 
names, employed only in their edicts or in the laws of the realm, are 
not in vogue among the people, who always call themselves * children 
of the country of An nam." It is true that. stranger may sometimes 
hear natives in liew of Am mam pronounce the word 4i sam or Ex nam ; 
which is thos explained. Superstition, and a pretended respect for 
some of their parents’ relations or ancestors forbid their pronouncing 
Certain names. ‘Thus for example, if youask a Cochin Chinese whose 
father bears the name of in, whence }e, comes i——He will tell you, 
from Ai nam. 

The name of An nam, which we teotttate in Europe by that of 
Cochin _ China, is the real name of the comitry. It is also that. which 
is employed uniformly in Chinese books» designate it, although our 
geographer pretends, that the Japanese > ave it the name of Cotchin- 
Djine,* country to the west of Ching ; ind that Europeans thence 
came to employ the same term. [ belivt-: on the contrary that the 
origin of the name of Cochin China is wt! ber to be sought in the two 
words Cima, and Cochin. The. Portuguése. who. came first.to the 
Indies having fancied some res een the coast of da nam 
and that of Coctin on the Malabar side f India, and connecting this 
with its proximity to China, gave it the joint name of Cochin China, 
that is, the Chinese Cochin. 

Here again. arises another question ti | what are the limits of this 
country “La nature des lieux, l'ex.ension de la nation et ‘celle 
du language Européen bornent le note fe Cochin Chine, ou si l'on 
veut d'daam meridional & la céte qui 5’ € 10 depuis le Tong-king jus- 
qa’ & Ciampa, sur 110 liewes de lo Eee eh eee Nous 











a 
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n‘abandonnerons point cet usge commode.” It is our author who 
speaks: bat how melancholy is it for the reader to hear a man of 
talent thus framing geographical systems in his head, and refusing to 
gollow newer or more exact information because it does not tally with 
the “usage commode,” or to speak plainly, because it would give » 
litth more trouble. 

“If recent or ephemeral conquests,” says he, “ have brought the 
coasts of Camboge under the rule of the king of Cochin China, this is 
no reason for changing a nomenclature founded on the difference of na- 
tions and on the situations of countries. The geography of the province, 
offers still greater difficulties. Those who, like some modern navigators, 
extend Cochin China up to the point of Caméoge, divide it ito three 
parts, upper, middle and lower, or the province of Hud. Here, in 
placing Mné in Lower Cochin China, the geographer commits a grave 
error, for that country is situated in Upper Cochin China, “ The older 
travellers," says he, give a much more complex division to the coun- 
try, and one perhaps more exact, but at the same time obscure; by this 
we will endeavour to determine the following provinces, proceeding 
from north to south.” 

Since M. Marte’ Buow prefers the most complicated divisions, and 
even those he acknowledges to be most indistinct, [ leave him 
willingly to indulge in his peculiar taste. A residence of many years 
in Cochin China having enabled me to run over all the provinces 
from the 17th to the 9th degree, north lat., I will attempt $0 cleat ap 
what has seemed to him to be so obscure. 

The division of Cochin China into three parts is certainly the most 
convenient. Going from north to south and beginning with about 17* 30° 
north lat. the first province, or prefecture, is called Quang dig, the 
second Quang fri, and the third Quang di’c. These three prefectures 
compose what is properly called * Upper Cochin China,’ or vulgarly “Hud,” 
(or sometimes Paw ? zwin") from the name of the capital which lies 


int the prefecture of Quang dic. But thie name Quang du’c has been 
changed by the present king. Pretending to be the son of heaven and 


to give a name in harmony with this high title, he has desig- 

nated it Phw P thu’a thida ; i.e. * Sptovines which enjoys she latean ois 
beaven !" 

Before passing to other provinces, | would observe that the terms 

I employ to designate the names of provinces are those most in use ; 


® The interrogative sign here denotes that the w is to be pronounced with « 
rising intonation of volee—we hare not the various type necessary to express 
the sative words according to the Bishop's system.—Ep. 
5a . 
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and best known to the inhabitants: for there are provinces which 
have received new names from his majesty, though such are only 
employed in edicts and in the writings of the mandarins, the people 
adhering to the ancient appeliations. For example the prefecture of 
Diagaai, or province of lower Cochin China, is now called Bits boa, 
and the part known by the Europeans under the name of Sai gdais now 
called Gie dink*. (In writing the native names in Roman characters, I 
follow the method adopted alike by all missionaries of different nations 
for the last 200 years. The same may be said of the Tongking 
names, but as in the latter language there are sounds foreign to the 
European or, it is necessary to introduce new symbols to express 
them. For this parpose the letter nearest approaching the sound his 
been modified by the addition of some accent or dineritien) mark, 
which will be found explained in the preface of my dictionary: now 
under publication, bat which it would be out of pluce to enter upon i 
anote on geography.) 
Central Cochin China commences about lat, 16°, extending ta about 
10° 45°. It comprehends six provinces, or prefectures, viz, Quasg nam 
or cham; in this province is situated the fine port of Towros named 
Has by the Cochin Chinese. Four or five leagues south of this bay is 
the cityof PAai-phd which was for along time the focus of the commerce 
with foreign countries. The wars which desolated ‘this kingdom 


* Wit be asked why are these changes? I will anawer, that frequently super- 
stition has most todo with it. Sometimes the old name les not been thought 
noble enough—and sometimes simple caprice has guided kis majesty’s will which 
Bone dare thwart. Tota ratio est yoluotas facientis, It is thus that from 
whim the king will rase a» whole city and re-erect it at some distance, or on an 
opposite bank of the river! Can one then accuse « grograpber of ignorance if at 
‘the epoch of his making a map, the city was placed on the lefe aide of the river, 
because it happens now to be on the right? | make this remark in reference to 
the map of Cochin China which will appear with my dictionary. In 1835 the 
strong town of Sei gin in lower Cochin China has been utterly destroyed because 
‘his majesty chose to build another at some distance, but I know not yet the 
‘Precise position of the new town, ‘Why is this? I have said above. Agalo fo 
“1833 the town of Sai gin waa taken by a pigen mandarin who withstood a siege 
‘for near two years. When the king's troops succeeded in October 1835, in retaking 
“the place, his majesty guided by superstition, discovered that the situation of the 
town was aot propitious :—and that a diviner should select a better, whither it 
Mas accordingly transferred. The diviner will have assured the king. that 
under the new spot dwelt the great dragon for which they have so great a venern- 
thon. Tt fs thus that the king revenged himself on the infidelity of his subjects 
“Ya this prorince, who were mide to labour night and day for 10 or 15 years ip 
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towards the close of the last century have given a mortal blow to this 
town. Jt is now inhabited partly by Chinese, who keep up @ thriving 
commerce with their countrymen, ‘The country is fertile and pictur- 
esque. [tis on the south-west of these mountains that the Cochin 
Chinese resort to procure the canelle or cinnamon which is preferred 
in China to that of Ceylon. A three-days march takes you through 
this province into the neighbouring one of Quang agai or Afoa agai, 
which has leas breadth than the preceding, but which runs back from 
the senshore towards the mountains inhabited by the Moi, the most 
terrible of the savage races that occupy the whole chain of mountains 
skirting the kingdom. Cinnamon is here also made, but sugar is 
the chief object of traffic. The frequent incursions of the hill savages 
to repossess themselves of the plains, forced many of the inhabitants to 
retire, Since the last 40 years they have succeeded in restraining the 
wild people in their forests, and the population is again increasing. 
From Hoa agai you pass into one of the finest provinces of the realm, 
where from 1780 to'1793 was the capital of one of the usurpers known 


ander the name of Tig so'n or mountaineers of the west. Its ordinary 


nome is Qui mto'n; others call it Qui phw °, or Bink dink, It possesses 
many ports, but the finest and most vast is that known by the name 
of Cu'a gia. In every part of this province are to be seen those half- 
ruined brick towers which prove that the country once belonged to 
the ancient and powerful kingdom of Ciampa, reduced about 50 years 
ago, by the Cochin Chinese who have raised themselves on its ruins. 
Tt hes many cocoanut- : the oil of this fruit and the ropes 
prepared with its fibre, oy wcll an'the arice (octl)'aad Noi BEG SH: 
form its principal branches of commerce. 

Next follows the province of Pid yen, which forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, and offers to the view fine Gelds of rice, gardens of areca 
and bete), in the midst of which appear here and there the humble 


‘habitations of the rich proprietors. This province furnishes the best 


horses in the kingdom. It is separated from the province of Nha trang 


“by one of the highest rocks or mountains of the country, whieh is 
thence called Ded ca ?, or ‘chief of mountains.” This provinee 
extends for six days’ journey: it is thinly peopled. Itis here that 
a French officer built a strong town about three or four leagues from 


the port of the same name, It stood two sieges, one in 1792, the other 
in 1793 without fulling into the hands of the rebels. They cultivate 


the mulberry here with success and maintain a thriving business in 
silk. This province produces the species of bawmier called amyris ambro- 


sianc, It rune from the tree of a blackish color, a a 
which may vie with the liquid amber of Linazus. 
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~ The last province of central Cochin China is Biah-Tawda. ‘This pro. 
vince waa formerly the seat of the capital of the kingdom of Ciampa, 
whose inhabitants, now reduced greatly in number, have retired to the 
foot of the mountains, abandoning to their new masters the sea coast 
as well os the long sandy range (parage) called the desert of Cochin 
‘Ciampa was formerly a considerable state, known to Europeans only 
at the time of its decline. Before the 15th century of our era, this 
kingdom was bounded on the north by Tongking, on the south by 
Camboge, on the east by the sea, and on the west by Laos and the 
mountains of Fun nam. The latter people has several appellotions 
among the Cochin Chinese ;—such as Léi, Thwetm, Thiéng, &e. It 
appears from the chronicles of Java that they had a brisk intercourse 
and close relation with the inhabitants of the Malayan archipelago. In 
the 15th century the queen-wife of the chief sovereign of the isle of 
Java was a daughter of the king-of Ciampa. Ebony ia very common 
in this country, but the wood which is the most precious, and which 
is sufficiently abundant is culled ‘ eagle wood,’ of which the first quality 
sells for its weight in gold; the native name is Ki nam. ‘This wood, so 
etlebrated among the orientals for its ngrecable perfume, possesses also 
~ The province of Biid thuda stretches from about lat, 11°45! north to 
10° 45"; where commences lower Cochin China; which comprehends 
all that part of Camboge overrun by the Cochin Chinese. This province 
called Déiig nai, sometimes Sai gin by the natives and Europeans, is 
properly named Ga dink, It includes six prefectures. The first and 
Dearest to Hiih thudn is called Bién how or Déiig nai; the second, 
Phan yéi or Sai gin, which is the fortified town of the same name, 
The third is Dink Tw'd'ng, vulgo Mi tho ; the fourth is Vink thand or 
Long Aé: the fifth Chdu die or Aa giang, ‘The sixth is at some leagues 
This last prefecture extends its jurisdiction from the island called 
fitm trem in the gulf of Siam, to about lat, 10" 40° N. It is this 
which separates the kingdom from Siam, It is on this island uleo, 
(which signifies isle of the guard) that is stationed a legion of soldiers 
destined to guard the frontier. On the south, the island of Puvo-wbi, 
(or isle of the igname plant) situated jn lat, §° 25° north, formes the 
extreme limit of the kingdom. . 
- Frows the above sketch it is seen that Cochin China contains fifteen 
prefectures and only ten provinces; for the vast province of Gia 
SA comprises within itself six prefectures, All these provinces are 
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Tongking, which since 1802 has been reunited to the kingdom of 
Cochin Chinn, has twelve provinces, and fourteen prefectures, Two 
provinees, those of Thaua and Nam have euch two prefectures. The 
first beginning with lat. 17° 30’ N. is usually known as Aa or Nghé an. 
ltia on the other side of the river Séng gianA which formerly separated 
the two kingdoms. 

Here follow the names of the other prefectures, proceeding north- 
ward to Int. 29° 30°, viz.: ThenA adi, Thon ngoot, Hung doc, Nam 
the'o'ng, Nam ha, Hai déng, Kink hae, So'n tay, Cao bang, Lang bae, Thai 
aguyén, Twyéa Quang, and Yén Quang. This last rests on the Chinese 
province of Congtong. ‘ 

Four of the provinces above enumerated are distinguished as eastern, 
western, southern and northern, respectively, according to their situa- 
tion as regards the royal town which is placed in the centre of the 
four, and which is called Ke ?cho’ or bae thawh. They ore also 
named ‘the four governments’ embracing therein six other provinces, 
The two remaining are called ‘ the outer government. 

The province of Xu’ thank, which is divided into two prefectures, or 
trdm, is celebrated in the empire of Cochin China as being the country 
of the three royal dynasties : first, of the dynasty of L¢, or of the Pua, 
or kings of Tongking, whose princes latterly only retain the empty 
title of king, without taking any share in the administration :—the 
dynasty of Zrink, which although it never held a higher title than 
Chia (lord, or regent), exercised all authority in the state :—and 
thirdly, the dynasty of Ngwyea, which after holding the rule in 
Cochin China as CAda or regent, broke from the yoke of Tonghing, and 
has exercised absolute and independent sway for thirty-four years over 
Tongking and Cochin China combined. Five provinces may be distin- 
guished as maritime, to wit; AW’ nghé, or Nohi an, Thand adi, and 
Thanh ngoai, Nam thu'o'ng and Nam ha, Hai dong and Yea Quang. 

“The province of Nam, or south, though not the most extensive ia the 
most beautiful and the best peopled. It has hardly any mountain tracts, 
while the other provinces on the contrary have many mountainous 
than level ones, Ke ?cho’, the ancient capital of Toagking belongs pro- 
perly to none of these provinces. It serves as a focus or common centre 
tothe four principal provimces as before stated. Its name of Ke ? cho’, 
which signifies the market, or chief market, is the vulgar appellation 
of the town, Its real name is ThenA long thin, the city of the yellow 
dragon... It was constructed in the commencement of the seventh 
century, when Tongking was only a province of the Chinese empire, 


governed by an officer of the emperor. It was then called La Ti 


or-city of Le, Towards the end of the tenth century, the firat king of 
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the dynasty Diad erected another town in,a place more to the west, 
called /foa da, It served but a few years as aresidlence of the Tongking 
kings. After 40 or 50 yeara they abandoned it and now the traces. of 
its. existence are hardly to be discovered. The firat king of the dy- 
nasty Ly, who mounted the throne in 1010 re-established the town of 
ThénA and changed its name to that of TAdndA long thdnh, or city of 
the yellow dragon, because of a pretended vision that this prince had 
on the great river. Although Toagking is watered by a great number 
of rivers and streams, the most remarkable is that to, which is given 
the name of Téng-ea ?, or great river. I may remark here that none of 
the rivers of Cochia China has any distinctive name applicable to its 
whole course. The natives employ the general term of Sing, river, 
adding thereto the name of the principal place by which it passes: so 
that the river changes its name continually, and the name employed 
applics directly to the portion of its course intended to be alluded to. 
The great river of Tongking has its sources in the mountains of China. 
Tt runs north-west to south-east, traversing the provinces of Tuyen 
Quang, of the west, the royal town, and the province of the south, at 
the foot of which it discharges itself through several chanoels into the 
sea at the bottom of the gulf of Tonyiing, About 50 years ago 
vessels used to mount the river os high os Hiew or Héam. about 25 
Jeagues’ from, the sea, where the French and English had formerly o 
factory ; but now the mouth of the river is obstructed by shoals. which 
no longer permit vessels to enter, The large native Sargwes even 
find difficulty now in entering*, 
» TP have observed, for the sake of perspicuity, that the number of pre- 
fectures exceeded thut of the provinces, because certain provinces 
‘were subdivided into several districts. The word province is called 
Xe’ in:Cochin Chinese, and prefecture Trda. Although the number of 
prefectures has not increased and the provinces remain in stata guo, 
some changes have been made in the mode of administration in 1893. 
Miran Mano, well versed in Chinese literature, seeks always to equa] 
if he cannot surpass his model, the Chinese emperor. Mina Mana then 
has united two prefectures under the inspection of one superior man- 
darin. The prefecture in which the latter resides is called Timd, or 
* chief place of the provinces.’ This first commander bears the name of 
Théng dée. The prefecture which is attached to the * head-quarters’ 
‘of the province is called Sand, and the civil prefect bears the title of 
Ong 66 chinh; he is assisted by a prefect or criminal judge whois 
called An sit. 7: lies alae 
The English office was very pleasantly situated to the north of the town of 
Keteko! on the banks of the river, that of the Dutch was originally close to it. . 


5 
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The Prace! or Porocels, is a labyrinth of small islands, rocks and 
sand-banks, which appears to extend up to the 11th degree of north 
latitade, in the 107th parallel of longitude from Paris. Some navi- 
gators have traversed part of these shoals with a boldness more for- 
tunste than prudent, but others have suffered in the attempt The 
Cochin Chinese called them Coa wing. Although this kind of archi- 
pelago presents nothing but rocks and great depths which promises 
more inconveniences than advantages, the king Gra Lona thought he 
had increased his dominions by this sorry addition. In 1916, he went 
with solemnity to plant his flag and take formal possession of these 
rocks, which it is not likely any body will dispute with him. 





LIl.—On the Bibos, Gawrt Gan or Gaurikd Gau of the Indian forests, 
By B. H. Honason, Esg. Resident in Nepal. 
To the Editor Journal Asiatic Society. 

1 Pree the honor to submit to you the following subgeneric and 
specific characters of that magnificent wild Bovine animal, whose 
akull Mr, Evans recently exhibited in your Society's rooms. Amongst 
my drawings, transmitted to England two years ago, you may remem- 
ber to have seen delineations of this animal's cranium, pourtrayed 
comparatively with those of Bubalvs, Bor and Bisonws, The dis- 
tinctive characters, as therein depicted, were certainly sufficiently 
striking, and were noticed by me at that time: but, until [hod had 
opportunity to examine the whole bony frame of both sexes, I did 
not venture to give public expression to my conviction that this 
animal would be found to constitute a new type of the Bovide, I 
have recently had such opportunity, and my hesitation has ceased. [ 
have no longer any doubt that the Gouri Gew of the Saul forest and 
of the hilly jangals of south BeAar, ia neither a Aor nor o Bison, 
but an intermediate form; and, from the vague indications of writers, 

TD apprehend that the Fossil Ures of Europe*, and Antrorie’s Persian 
wild bull-with depressed horns, were other species of the same type. 

Whether our species be identical with the Gawres or with the 

Goyaws of authors, it is impossible to conjecture; since the descrip- 
tions of them amount to little more than the tittle-tattle of aportamen, 
most unwarrantubly (ae I conceive) adopted into science by men like 
Taarts, G. St. Hinatas, and H, Surry, who have, some of them, made 
Bisons of these animals, and others Towri, according to the almost 
unaided dictates of mere imagmation! My subgenerie and specific 
characters are both prolix; but so long as our classification continues 

® There cre two animals bearing the name of Bow (rus. 
5 8 
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in its present crude state, this prolixity cannot be avoided, . You 
already possess 1 good delineation of the skull*: I subjoin herewith 
one of the bony trunk. From the combined characters of the two I 
deduce my subgeneric designation; and to prove the fixedness: of 
those characters, | may add that they are equally conspicuous in both . 
sexes; the most remarkable perhaps of them—viz. the signal deve- 
lopment of the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebrx, being also 
fully revealed in the fetus in uterot ! . 

The trank J have sketched for yout is that of a female; and you 
have but to compare it with the trunk of a cow (any breed) to per- 
ecive in how signal a degree the superior length of the spinous pro 
cesses adverted to, distinguishes Bibos. Owing to this osteological 
peculiarity, the back of the living animal, when the head is down (as 
in the act of grazing) describes almost half a circle from nape to tail. 
Hut, owing to the slight development of the analogous processes of 
the cervical vertebra, and to the extraordinary height of the frontal 
crest of the head, the state of quiescence in the living animal (the 
stand at ease) exhibits a deep fall between the head and shoulders, 
very unlike the continuous downward sweep from nose to croup 
which is attributed to the Bisons, and is ascribed in them to the deve- 
lopment of the spinous processes of both cervical and dorsal vertebrm, 
half and half in both, If this be so, the position of the ridge will 
constitute the distinction, quoad hoc, between Biber and Aisonws, as 
the possession of it by both will constitute a strong affinity between 
the two groups, and one which it is of peculiar importance to mark, 
with reference to those principles by which structure scems to be 
governed throughout the ruminating animals. | 
~ On’ the other hand, the relationship of Bibos to Bos proper is suffi- 
ciently apparent in their common possession of thirteen pairs of ribs, 
a broad flat forehead, (exclusive of the peculiar frontal crest) and a 
smooth glossy fine coat, though the value of the last character may be 
open to reasonable objection. 

The size and weight of the skull in Bidos, as compared with Bos 
Proper, are vastly greater than general proportion would require, if 
they were organized on the same principles: and to this superior 
weight of the head in the former must be referred, as to its cause, 
that signal development of the spinous processes of the dorsal vertebra 
spoken of. t 

| © See Pinte XVI. of the present volume. | i 
9 t Drecently procared « specimen of the fontus from the mother's womb. It 
“Wee about two months old. 
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We have no instance of this latter peculinrity in any proper Bovine 
enimal : and, os it is developed even in the womb in Bibos, charac. 
terising before birth the females ax well ax the males of the race, we 
need look no farther for an essential difference of structure between 
Bos and Bibos. 

“One word as to the specific name. Subhemachalus is bad, because 
Ehave now every reason to believe that this animal is found in various 
and remote parts of India. Guwrus and Gavews ore bad, because a 
host of errors cling to the extant descriptions of both, and because 
we can neither distinguish between the two, nor affirm safely that our 
animal is identical with either. Names tiken from peculiar structare 
are perhaps the best. Wherefore I would propose the specilic name 
of Cavifrons for our animal, as the type of this new form, of which 
one peculiarity is the concavity of the forchead, caused by that ter- 
minal ascending sweep of the frontals which carnes them above the 
highest edge of the bases of the horns, notwithstanding the extraor- 
dinary «dimensions of the latter. The horns spread latitudinally, 
both defore and behind the utmost breadth of the frontal crest, but not 
above it. In well grown males the extreme superior limit of the 
bases of the horns is from one to two inches below the crown of the 
frontal crest: I am not aware that this inferior position of the horns, 
nor their strong tendency towards the Bubaline shape (depressed and 
angular) is to be traced in any true Bovine animal. 

The popular name of Gauri's bull (from Gauri the wife of Siva) 
might suggest the sufficiently euphonious and appropriate appellation 
of Gaurianus, but it is objectionable, because [ have reason to believe 
that ite popular proto-type is applied indiecriminately to all the wild 
balls of India, eorhe of which are propably Bisons (as Gaurus) and 
others, probably congeners of our Bibor. 

Rummantse, Bovine. 

Genus Bos ; Subgenus (7) Bibos, nob. 

Swhgeneric characters. | 

‘Head and forequarters exceedingly large. Cranium bovine in its 
general character, but much more massive and depressed: its breadth 
between the orbits equal to the height, and half of the length: fron- 
tals extremely large in all their proportions, deeply concave and sur. 
mounted by a hage semicylindric crest rising above the bases of the 
horns. Posteal plane of the skull vertical, equal to the frootal plane, 
and divided centrally by the lambdoid crest, Orbits more salient, 
and rami of the lower jaw straighter, with less elevated condyles, than 
in the Bos ; thirteen pairs of ribs. Spinous processes of the dorsal ver. 
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tebre extremely developed with gradual diminution backwards, causing q 
the entire back to slope greatly from the withers to the croup. Neck — 


sunk between the head and back. Dewlap evanescent. Horne short, 
very thick and remote, depressed, subtrigonal, presenting the acute 
angle of the triangle to the front. 

I. Species new and type, Bibos cevifrons, nob. Gawri gaw of Hindus, 
Habitat, Saw! forest. 

Specific choracter.—Large wild Indian Bibos with fine short limbs ; 
short tail not reaching to the houghs, broad fan-shaped horizontal ears; 
smooth glossy hair of a brown red or black color, paled upon the 
forehead and limbs; tufted knees and brows, and spreading green horn, 
with round incurved black tips, and with soft rugous bases, furnished 
posteally with a fragrant secretion. 
| LO feet long from snout to rump, and 54 feet high at the shoulder; 
head (to the crown of forehead) 23 inches, and tail 33 inches. 
Female rather smaller, but preserving all the characters of the male, 

N. B. To all appearance two other species of Bibos may be found 
in the fossil Urus of Europe, and in Antstorie’s wild bull of Persia 
with depressed horns. These I would call, respectively, 

2. Bibos Classicus. 
3. Bibos Aristotelis. 

Nor are these animals thus mentioned idly: for the Suggested now 
allocation of them may stimulate curiosity: travellers in Persia may 
possibly yet discover the living species alluded to by Anisroris ; whil st 
if further research into the fossil remains of the ancient Urus of Europe 
should bring to light the trunk as well as skull of that species, it 
would be a most interesting circumstance to find that our Indian 
forests yet shelter a type of form long since swept from the eurfans of 
the globe in the Western world: and the proximity of the Himdlaya 
renders such a contingency at least probable. 

The Gauri Gaw never quits the deepest recesses of the Sai forest, 
avoiding wholly the proximate Tara? on one side, and the hills ‘on 
the other. It is gregarious in herds of from 10 to 20, the females 
much preponderating over the males in the herds, though even in a 
small herd, there are usually two or three grown males whose conjoint 
office it is to Fuide and guard the party. This office is discharged 
with uncommon alertness, proving the animal to possess great fs 
fection in all the senses, and with indomitable courage Aaah ii 
_ be; so that neither tiger, nor rhinoceros, por elephant dure molest the 

herd. During the heat of the day the herd reposes in the deepest 
cover, Scening: forth at morn and eventides to feed on the small and 
open pastures interspersed throughout the forest. Here the animals 
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spread, of necessity, in order to feed, but in moving to and from their 
pastures, they advance in single file, along the narrow beats made by 
themeelves, by elephants, rusas, and other large tenants of this 
solitary and seemingly impenetrable wilderness. 

an elephant and in the day time you may, if you show yourself 
distinctly, approach the herd with facility, and I have seen the males 
stand with a careless indifference within a few paces: probably be- 
cause they fear not the wild elephant, and are never molested by 
sportsmen with the aid of the tame one, the sastras having decreed 
that the * Gauri is like unto Bos." No gentleman of the country 
will attempt to kill the Gewri ; and plebeians, if they have less tender 
consciences, have ordinarily no adequate appliances for the work. 

Men of low caste, who have pursued the animal to death, with the 
aid of good guns, describe the chase as very exciting. You must 
plunge into the deepest part of the forest ; eschew all cooking, because 
of the odours exhaled; and all dress, because of ita unusual colors. 

Three or four men, provided only with water and parched grain for 
food, proceed to the vicinity of the known haunt of a herd, and, taking 
up their abode ina tree (for fear of tigers) thence descend daily to 
‘ stalk’ the animals, on their feeding ground. The quarry found, the 
huntsmen spread, under cover of the jangal, and surround the little 
grazing plot. In doing so, they carefully avoid getting * between the 
wind and the nobility’ of the Geuwri, for he has an exquisite sense of 
smell; and, should a keen eye be hesitatingly directed on the moving 
huntsman, he must instantly stand like a stock, till the suspicion fade 
away. In this manner the approaches are made, and many times 
without success, owing to the vigilance of the herd which the least 
unusual symptom causes to retire into the thick jangal, and often with 
astonishing speed considering the bulk of the animals, In such case 
the hopes of that day are blighted wholly; but, should no suspicion 
be excited, and the party, or some member of it, be able to creep 
within 30 or 40 paces, with a tree at hand to retreat upon, the fire is: 
given, and the tree instantly climbed, if the point of assault have been 
perceived by the wounded animal, Otherwise, the cover is kept, and 
the fire repeated; for, it is seldom fatal at once, and the whole 
indignant herd, possibly, but, more probably, the wounded individual 
of it, will scorn retreat, seeking only to discover the injurer- Woe 
hetide him if he de discovered and cannot climb his tree; for the 
sufferer will exact a fearful vengeance, and, not satisfied with death, 
will gore and trample the corpse to pieces. Ifthe tree be guined, a 
signal proof of the indomitable spirit of the Gauri is afforded, and this 
whether the climber have succeeded in taking up his gun with him, or 
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not. In the latter case, he may starve, unless his comrades shoot the 
Gouri. In the former case, he may work his will on it ; for living, it will 
hot stir from the spot without vengeance ; and though a gun be pointed 
in its very face, and repeatedly discharged, it will continue goring the 
tree and threatening the ‘assailant, till dead. In cases in which the 
luckless climber has dropt his weapon, and his companions have feared 
to come presently to the rescue, the Gawrt has been known to keep its 
station at the bottom of the tree for 24 hours, and, it is beliewed, 
would never have stirred from the spot, so long as the man was above 
if the animal bad not been eventually destroyed. The Thards, a tribe 
of native foresters, assert that the Gawri's period of gestation is longer 
than that of the cow; and, from the appearance of the foetus in utero, 
there can be little doubt that the season of love is February, March. 
One calf only is produced at a time. 

The raw-fectal young is white-skinned ; its hoofs are golden yellow ; 
and its head perfectly rounded, in all the cerebral portion, | 

The voice of the Gawri is very peculiar, and quite unlike that of the 
ox, buffalo or bison, but, as I am not skilled in bestial’ tongues, I 
shall not attempt to syllable this utterance, 


IV.—Enxstrocts translated from the Granthas or sacred books of the 
Dadupanthi Sect. By Lieutenant G. R. Sippons, lat Light Cavairy, 
Second ia command, Ird Local Horse, Neemuch., 


As I find from the perusal of the May number of the Asintic Journal 
that you consider my translation of a chapter from the Dadupanthié 
Gronthas interesting, I do myself the pleasure to forward you ano- 
ther * On meditation." _1 may as well observe, that they are not from 
the commencement of the Grantha, but selected by me as being in my 
opinion best qualified to shew the moral and religious ideas of the sect. 

When not interested in the subject; I. chanced to. visit one of 
ticularly struck by the commented and severe countenances of the 
eectaries, There were a Principal and several Professors, which 
gave the place the appearance of a college, The former occupied a 
room at the top of the building, and seemed quite absorbed in me- 
ditation ; the profes+ora however were communicative enough, though 
I did not make any inquiries concerning the founder of their sect, for 
Which I am now sorry, because it docs not seem accurately known who 

Dave was*, and I have been assured, perhaps not from the best autho. 


4 ee 
| * Hos page iu0 which had Bot reached the author when this was peaned.—Eo, 
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rity, that he was born. a Mussulman. The sect is maintained by the 
admission to it of proselytes, and marriage is, I believe, forbidden, as 
also the growing any hair about the face, which gives to the pricats 
the appearance of old women. If I should again have un pegagt: 
of making inguiries regarding Dan I will not overlook it. In the 
meantime, I beg to subscribe myself, ce. 
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* The orthography is left without correction as im the original, The letter @ 
it must be remembered ia to be pronounced bb or @, We have arranged the 
versea according to their meagure and rhyme, in lieu of ee them oa 
coutineously in the native fashion.—Ep. 
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Translation of the Chapter on Meditation: 

Reverence to thee, who art devoid of illusion, adoration of God, 
obedience to all saints, salutation to those who are pious. To God the 
first, and the last. ss 

He that knoweth not delusion is my God. 

1. Danv hath said, in water there exists air, and in air water ; yet are 
these elements distinct. Meditate, therefore; on the mysterious affinity 
between God and the oul. 

% Even as ye see your countenance reflected ina mirror, or your shadow 
in the still water, so, behold Ra‘w in your minds, because he is with all. 

3. If ye look into a mirror, ye see yourselves ax ye are, but he in 
whose mind there is no mirror cannot distinguish evil from good, 

4 As the fi! plant containg oil, and the flower sweet odour, as butte, 
is in milk, eo is God in every thing. 

5. He that formed the mind, made it as it were a temple for himself 
to dwell in; for God liveth in the mind, and none other but God. 

6. Ob! my friend, reengnize that being with whom thou art so intimately 
connected ; think not that God is distant, but believe thut like thy own 
shadow, He is ever near thee. 

7, The stalk of the lotus cometh from out of water, and yet the lotus 

p a itself from the water! For why? Because it loves the moon 

‘8. So, let your meditations tend to one object, and believe that he who 
by nature is void of delusion, though not actually the mind, is in the mind 
of all, 

®. Toone that truly meditateth, there are millions, who, outwardly 
only, observe the forms of religion. The world indeed is filled with the 
latter, but of the former there are very few, 

10. The heart which possesseth contentment wanteth for nothing, but 
that which hath it not, knoweth not what happiness meaneth. 

11. If ye would be happy, cast off delusion. Delusion is an evil which 
ye know to be great, but have not fortitude to abandon. 

1%. Receive that which is perfect into your hearts, to the exclusion of 
all besides ; abandon all things for the love of God, for this Danv declares 
is the true devotion. 

13, Cast offpride, and become acquainted with that which ia devoid af 
sin. Attuch yourselves to Ra'm, who is sinless, and suffer the thread of 
your meditations to be upon him. 

4. All bave it in their power to take away their own lives, but they 
cannot release their souls from punishment; for God alone is able to 
pardon the soul, though few deserve his mercy. 

15. Listen to the admonitions of God, and you will care not for hunger 


nor for thirst ; neither for hent, nor cold ; ye will be absolved from the 


imperfections of the flesh. 
__16. Draw your mind forth, from within, and dedicate it to God ; because 
ifye subdue the imperfections of your flesh, ye will think only of God. 
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17. If ye call upon God, ye will be able to subdue your im 
and the evil inclinations of your mind will depart from you ; iat Se will 
return to you again when ye cease to call upon him. 

18. Danw loved Ra‘m incessantly ; he partook of his spiritual essence 
and constantly examined the mirror, which was within him. 

19. He subdued the imperfections of the flesh, and overcame all evil 


inclinations; he crushed every improper desire, wherefore the light of 


Ra’s will shine upon him. 
20, He that giveth his body to the worid, ond rendereth up hia soul to 
its Creator, shall be equally insensible to the sharpness of denth, and the 
misery which is cuused by pain. = 
gi. Sit with humility at the foot of God, and rid yourselves of the 
impurities of your bodies, Be fearless and let no mortal qualities pervade 


92. From the impurities of the body there is much to fear, because all 
sing enter into it; therefore let your dwelling be with the fearless and 
conduct yourselves towards the light of God. 

23, For there, neither sword nor poison have power to destroy, and 
sin cannot enter. Ye will live even as God liveth, and the fire of death 
will be guarded, as it were with water. 

gu. He that meditateth will naturally be happy, because he is wise and 
suffereth not the passions to spread over his mind. He loveth but one God. 

25, The greatest wisdom is to prevent your minds from being influenc- 
ed by bad passions, and, in meditating upon the one God, Afford help 
also to the poor stranger. 

26. If ye are humble ye will be unknown, because it is vanity which 
impelleth ws to boast of our own merits, and which canseth us to exult, in 
being spoken of by others. Meditate on the words of the holy, that the 
fever of your body may depart from you. 

@7. For when ye comprehend the words of the holy, ye will be 
disentangled from all impurities, and be absorbed in God, If ye flatter 
yourselves, you will never comprehend. 

@8, When ye have learned the wisdom of the invisible one, from the 
mouth of his priests, ye will be disentangled from all impurities; turn 
ye round therefore, and examine yourselves well, in the “mirror which 
crowneth the lotus. 

“. Meditate on that particular wisdom, which alone is able to increase 
in you, the love and worship of God. Purify your minds, retaining only 
that which is excellent. 

_. £05 Meditate on him by whom all things were made. Pandite and 
Quizis are foola: of what avail are the heaps of books which they have 
compiled ? 

41. What does it avail to compile a heap of books? Let your minds 
= meditate on the spirit of God, that they may be enlightened regard. 


* gee Ss AGW is the original. 
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ing the mystery of his divinity. Wear not away your livea, by studying 

32, There is fire in water and water in fire, but the ignorant know it not, 
He is wise that meditateth on God, the beginning and end of all things, 

$3. Pleasure cannot exist without pain, and pain is always accompanied 
with pleasure. Meditate on God, the beginning and end, aud remember 
that hereafter, there will be two rewards, 

34. In sweet there is bitter, and in bitter there issweet, although the 
ignorant know it not. Dapv hath meditated on the qualities of God, the 
eternal, 

$5. Oh man! ponder well ere thou proceedest to act. Do nothing until 
thou hast thoroughly sifted thy intentions. tb 

36. Reflect with deliberation on the nature of thy inclinations. before 
thou allowest thyself to be guided by them ; acquaint. thyself thoroughly 
with the purity of thy wishes, eo that thou mayest become absorbed in God. 

$7. He that reflecteth first, and afterwards proceedeth to act, isa great 
man, but he that first acteth, and then considereth isa fool whose counte- 
hance is as black as the foce of the former is resplendent. 

38. He that is guided by deliberation, will never experience sorrow 
or anxiety : on the contrary he will always be happy. 

38. Ob ye who wander jin the paths of delusion, turn your minds 
towards God, who ia the beginaing and end of all things ; endeavour to 
gain him, nor hesitate to restore your soul, when required, to that abode 
from whence it emanated. 
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V.— History of the Réjas of Orissa, from the reign of Riija Yudhishtira, 
translated from the Vansdvaili, By the late Axoagw Sriauno, 
_ Bag. C. &. 


: [The substance of this history is introdored in the translator's * Report on 
Orus Proper Gr Cutiact,"" published in the Awtatic Researches, vol. KVI. but 
the present manuscript (in the Jamented author's own hand) is worthy of 
Preservation as the source whence the materials of his excellent memoir were 
drawn. Tt is our object to collect all native accounts of the kind in their original 
state to serve as records and authorities, quantum valeant. We have left the 
GILCHRIGTIAN orthography to save tromble: the acholar can readily transfer a, 
names into the classical form, while the common reader will propounce them. 
more in the present native fashion, from thejr actual dress.—En.] : 


(On the death of réja Jcmsnten the period of the Keli Juga 
obtained complete prevalence. In this jog the actions of men ore 
good in the proportion of 4 and vicious in that of {. The average. 
stature of man is 34 cubits. 

* After the death of this raja (Yeprenturma), raja Poasexuit reigned 
237 years. In the plenitude of his power and glory this prince perform- 





_————— 
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ed the Aswamedda yuga; having by accident incarred the displeasure 


and the curses of a brahmin named Texsuana, he was bit by & snake. 
The raja, knowing that his end was at hand, had the Sree Bhagwut 
Pooraa read to him, and then resigned himself to his fate. en a 

His son Janama Java ruled 220 years, To revenge the death of 
his father this raja performed the Surp avatar jog and destroyed snakes 
innumerable, The serpent Tukshaka who bad bit raja Poasexnrr, 
alarmed at this spectacle, betook himself to the heaven of Jndra to 
pray for assistance, and was saved through the interference and suppli- 
cation of that deity. Raja Suasuxxa Deo succeeded and reigned 170 
years. This prince caused to be excavated the tank called Sursunka, 
and founded the temple of Sazx Duouzewan Manapen between the 
Mohonoddee and the ghat of Janjpore, ( Yajapoor.) 

After him rija Gorama Deo reigned 175 years and, 

Raja Suncana Deo reigned $8 years. This latter prince dug numerous 
wells and tanks of all sizes and descriptions. 

Then raja Mentxoee Deo reigned 170 years, raja Senissu Deo 194 
ditto, réja Goxonca Deo 175, and rija Sera or Swera Duo 185. 

The latter prince was succeeded by Basa Bickunsaseer (Vicnama- 
pirra) who governed the country 130 years. This prince by means of 
enchantments subjected to his will and authority the Deo named Asnta 
Burra. 

He was succeeded by rija Sacsnanca Deo whose reign lasted 117 
years. After him raja Buosa reigned 180 years. This was 
a highly accomplished prince acquainted with all the eciences. 
Seven hundred and fifty-two poets of celebrity resided at his court. 
Amongst them by far the most distinguished and accomplished was Ca- 
Lipasa who composed the poem called the Maha Nefuk, Ra&ja Buoys, 
built fort Barabwttee, To him is ascribed the introduction of the use 
of boats and ships, the invention of wheeled-carriages, ploughs, water- 
mills and the weaver's loom, and the establishment of the imposts 
) Réja Antex Muwxoo Deo succeeded and reigned 125 years. This 
prince was nequainted with the past, the present, and the future. | 

Afterwards rija Traroo Duo, reigned 135 years, It was this 
prince who first ordained that four cowries should be called one gunda, 
twenty gundas a pun, and sixteen pun one kahawun, He invented like- 
wise the measure of weight called the seer. 

Then raja Buam Deo ruled 120 years. He established pecuniary 
mulcts for particular offences. 

Raja Axctra or Amvrra reigned 53 years. This prince was 
remarkable for and indeed received his name from bis cating hia food 
without either cutting or chewing it. 
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Rijn Cavwoa Deo reigned 13 years. Then came the reign ‘of 
mahdrija lyons Dyamwa, which lasted at two different periods for 333 
years. The country of this king was Malwa, He built the temple of 
Sree Jeooh Pursottem Chutr with stones quarried from the mountain 
Anoola Salee distant 160 coss from that place, which he brought. to 
the spot loaded on the backs of tortoises. * After finishing) the 
building he went to the heaven of Brahma to bring down Brahma Jeo 
to congecrnte it. He found Brahma absorbed in the worship of Pur- 
mesur, After stating the object of hia visit therefore in the most 
eupplicatory manner be determined to wait until Brahma should have 
leisure to attend to his request on completing hia worship of Sree Jeo. 
In this long interval, a viclent irruption of the ocean took place which 
overwhelmed the temple at Pursottem Chutr and covered it entirely 
with sand so that all traces of it were lost, and the memory of the 
building passed away from the minds of men. 

After this period réja Gat Mapuava reigned 137 years, this prince 
beholding a vast plain of sand all around at Pwrsotten Chetr was 
accustomed to ride over it on horseback in every direction. One day 
by accident the hoof of ‘his horse struck on the Neel Chwkr or metal 
spire of the temple of raja Inona Dyvom~a which sent forth a sound. 
The réja surprised looked about to ascertain the cause of the noise, 
and at last discovered the temple. He then began to dig away the 
sand, andat the end of three years and three months had entirely 
restored the building to its former state. About this time raja 
Ixpna Dromya having persuaded Brahma to accompany him from 
bis heaven arrived at the spot. A furious dispute now arose between 
the two monarchs both claiming the temple as his own, Bmanwa 
interfering desired them to contend with words no longer, but to 
preduce evidence to establish their statements, when a proper decision 
should be pasted. Mahdrdja Iwona Drumwa then said; “The crow 
which sits on the kulp bur tree, and the tortoises which brought on 
their backs the stones used in the building of the temple shall be my 
witnesses.” Brana accordingly went in company with the two 
rijas to listen to the testimony of the crow. On arriving at 
the site of the tree, they found the crow (which by some miraculous 
change had become CAwfoor Bhooj or four-legged) laying asleep on the 
surface of the water of the tank called Rodace dnd, Buanma placing 
his hand on the back of the bird conjured it to epeak and declare who 
built the great temple close at hand. The crow starting from its sleep 
cried out * What, Baanma, art thou who hast thus awakened me ? 
‘Even the thousand-faced Baanma is not entitled to disturb ay reat.” 


* Literal translation. 
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Brauwa replied “True, but I again conjare thee, eay whose temple is 


this” The crow then answered, * It is réja Ivpna Drumea’s. Tt was 
long buried in sand! from an inundation of the sea; raja Gan 
Mapnava cleared away the sand and hus restored it to its former 
condition.” ‘The parties then went to the Jadra Dyumna *Taloo where 
there were many tortoises, who as #oon as they saw Mahéraja Ixpua 
Drvmwwa all planged to the bottom. Baanma asked wherefore they 
fled, they answered, “' Réja Innna Dyomma ts come backagain. We 
fear lest he should again load us with stones and pay us for our labour 
as scurvily as before, seeing that he only gave us a daily allowance of 
a handful of rice, -« gourd, and a little bhuona of the value of about a 
cowree.” Raja Gat Mapuava became now overwhelmed with shame 
and was obliged to acknowledge himself in the wrong. He died 
shortly after, Then the rdja Ixpra Drumna having performed a jog 
placed the Dar Brahm image in the temple with due ceremony. The 
image of Next Mavwava disappeared from that time. The principal 
ranee named Mooxta Davi founded the temple called the Mookta 
Mundyp and ranee Goonvicna, another of his wives, built the 
Goondicha Munduit and established the ruth jatra. At the time of the 
festival the latter ranee stood before the great ruth of Jugnnmath 
which ia called Nuadee Ghose and prayed thus: “Oh divinity, let 
none of my offspring survive, lest becoming inflated with pride they 
should lay claim to the merit of having built the temple and say, the 
image is ours.” The same rance enclosed the temple with four walls, 
which was called the Meghad enclosure. Her prayers were so well 
attended to that all the children of raja Inpea Dromna died away and 
none wns left to perpetuate the race. 

The sovereigns of the Kesuree Buns (or Fansa) dynasty then suc- 
ceeded to the government. 

“The first of these, Cuuxpma Kascrex roled 52 years. Then raja 
Jusrat Kesonee ruled 96 years, Kuacxa Kesvnes 117, and raja 
Soonvy Kusvese 117 years. The latter riija founded the village of 
Gope. He was succeeded by rija Luctat Rescnen who reigned 113 
years. He built the famous temple of Bhowaneswara, and his rance 
dug the tank called Bindoo Sagur. Then réja Brauwr Kesvnee 
reigned 95 years, and Punum Kesvuss 59 years. The latter prince 





® The famous tank near the Gondichar Nour, called valgerly fader Dien 


Talao. 

"$+ ‘The Goondicha Mundul retaina its old name, Tt fs the building to which 
Jugdanath is taken during the rath jattra, ‘The great ruth also is still called 
Neadi GAcee. 
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paid tribute to no one. He built the temple of Asanta Poorooshoottama 
Deva Thotoor, and his rance established a jatra there in the mouth of 
Cheyt. 

Raja Niaoora Kesonaa reigned 45 years. This prince committed 
fornication with the females of the brahmin tribe, as a punishment for 
which offence the race of the Kesavan Buws princes became extinct, | 

The Cwovnano dynasty* next reigned. Raja Uni Parcuovmans 
held the reins of government for 90 years. This prince put a stop 
to the worship of all the gods and goddesses excepting Saez Binjags 
Daa (at Jonjpore), Gotam Cuouxm Denes, and Kariza Duvex. He 
established in Orissa the historical record called Mandula Panjee +, and 
aleo a tux on marringe which proved very oppressive. It caceaicmed 
rum to the family of a particular brahmin and broke his heart: io 
dying he breathed a sigh before Purmesur jeo which produced the ex- 
tinction of the Chowraag race. 

The Soonvy Buns dynasty} then succeeded; r&ja Soorvs Duo 
gwayed,the sceptre for 78 years. He built Serusgurh und established 
five different “ Kutiwks"'§ or seats of government; the Ist at Janjpore ; 
the second at Amrabutiee ; the third at Choudwar; the fourth, at 
Chultal ; the fifth at Bunarussee™, (the site of the modern Cutfack,) 

Réja Guwomswana Dro succeeded and reigned 92 years. . This 
prince conquered the whole country hetween the Ganges and the 
Godavery, subduing each of the rajas in succession, 

Afterwards raja Exasurrex Kam Deo reigned 76 years. He was 
void of all passions and senaual desires, and devoted solely to religion. 
He never ate without hearing the Geet Govinda repeated. | 

Raja Anxuxe Buzem Deo, succeeded and reigned 63 years. He 
rebuilt the temple of Sree Jevah Porsuttem Chutter and carried the 
edifice to a great height. This prince was renowned for his piety | and 
the splendour of his court. He established the worship of the 
deotas on a proper footing, granted large assigaments to brabminas, 
and appotated sixteen great officers of state called Sawunts for his 
own service, besides 72 Nigogs (servants of different descriptions), 


® Chourang Vanaa. 
+ The historical records of the temple at Jugunnath are called Mandwla Pan. 


7 Boor Vanes, 7 

§ Kuffuk appears to be a Sanskrit word having the signification given in the 
“text. 

B Lam igoorant where this may be, 
~ A village called Bumgrussee still exists on the extreme point of ine et 
where the Aectjouee and Mahamuddee separate. — 
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Chotra, Raze Gooroo, and Purrera® had their origin with this prince, 
He however put to death a number of brahmins; to expiate which 
offence he established the three daily Bhogs (offerings of food at the 
temple of Jugunnath), founded numerous Mundups and dug no less 
than $4 wells and tanks. 

_ After him raja Ares Duo reigned 27 years. He built the temple 
of UlaAé Nath in the Ootra Kiwad or northern country. It is said 
that in that temple the sound of the music of the heavenly choristers 
in the court of Innaa could he heard. roy eld 

Raja Peuras Buses Deo, reigned 39 years: his principal minister 
was Acnoot Das Pornraa. This prince conquered as far as Bood 
and built the temples of Pursuram Jeo and Hunooman Jeo, at the 
ghat of Janjepore. | 

Raja Possorrem Deo reigned 27 years. This raja made a vow that 
he would enjoy the persons of a lac of women. He had got through 
60,000 when all his limbs became rotten and dropped to pieces. So he 
died. 

After him raja Lawaona Nonsixa Deo, reigned 18 years. He 
built the temple at Kemaruk, This prince was renowned for his 
strength and skill in all athletic exercises. He could break a block 
‘éf stove with u blow of his fist. Many say too that blood Bowed from 
his eyes continually and that he had a tail like a monkey, His dewan 
was Sumack Sion Soontaa. | 

Afterward raja Bass Buaanoo Den reigned 22 yeurs. In the 
reign of this prince rice in the husk sold for K. 1128, P. per bhorrem. 
In other words a dreadful famine was experienced,—he was poi- 
soned by some of his courtiers. 

Raja Satooxa Nugsina Deo reigned 18 years. Io this raja’s 
reign also there Was a severe scarcity. The necessities of life rose to 
euch a price that thousands perished of hunger, and in their distress 
‘even lost all regard for the distinctions of castef. 
 ftdja Kvrit Ixpaa Deo reigned 32 years. In his reign darkness 
prevailed over the earth for seven days together. Raja Buaxoo Des 
reigned 26 years. Itis said of this raja thot having on some occasion 
found a hair in his Mahupershad, he punished the Shewaks of the 
temple most severely in consequence. The SAewwks complained 
bitterly before the idol of the treatment they had experienced, and 





® All well-known Oorish names in the present day. 
+ The account adds, Max Stvom visited Orisa in thisreign, If this is Ax- 
exe's Maw StsGn there must of course be some error in the statement. 
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prayed Jugunnath to vindicate their characters. Accordingly Parmesur 
Jeo appeared in & vision to the réjn and said ** The hair which you 
found in the Mahapershed was a hair from my head.” The follow. 
ing day the rija saw u hair on the head of the image of Sree Sree 
Maha Probhoo which he plucked out, when miraculous to relate blood 
flowed. From that time the Bhog or offering of food called the Bal 
Bhog was established. 

Afterwards rija Kosss Nunsine Deo reigned 36 years. In his 
time lightning struck the temple of Pussanam Taakoon and threw 
down @ great part of it, The stones falling into the river formed ‘s 
new stream called the Mwdagoonee. In this temple one might hear 
the sound of heavenly instruments from the ewerga regions, The 
dewan of this raja was a person named Beawoo Paxnen. His 

“reign was remarkable for witnessing the performance by an indi: 
vidual of the pious ceremony called the Sak Poshee Narinder, or the 
feeding of a thousand persons. The réja farther established the Aat 
called the Suadh Agf, dug the famous tank ‘called Nwrinder Soorwj, 
and founded the Chundra jatra of Sree Jeo. 

Afterwards rija Duaxava Deo reigned 26, and réja Buren Branxoo 
Deo 23 years. The former prince drank wine and committed incest 
with his daughter, to expiate which crimes he dag the tank called 
Kosla guag. In the reign of this prince paddy sold at two 
kahawons per bhurrum; nice at 10 cowrers Per seer: cotton at 
l p. 5 g. per seer. 

Raja Kuenxa Noemstwo Dao, then reigned 1 year 3 motitha, 
and rija Pentas Rooper Deo 36 years. The latter prince subjected 
to his dominion the whole country as far ss Setbund Ramesir (the 
bridge of Rama.) ~ 

“Réja Kuuxanooa Deo reigned 8 years. He lost his life in plaving 
at the game called humgnoree. With this prince ended the race of 
Soormy Suns monarchs. 

Afterwards came the Gunga Buns dynasty*. 

The first of these princes rija Been Buawoo Duo reigned 23 years, 
The remarkable circumstance of his reign is that he established the 
Khandaits in the country of Orissa, Raja Nonaixa Deo reigned 39 
years. He bailt the bhog mundup and constructed the shed within 
the walls of the temple of Sree Jeo called the Koorome Fedhs. “He 
also introduced the idols called the Purtia Gumputtee Thakoor and 
Muddua Mohun Thakoor, With this prince the Guage Bune dynasty 

ended. 

The princes of the Bhoee Buns dynasty} succeeded. 

= Gangd Vansa, + Biwi Pensa, 
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The first of these, raja Kverst Ixose Deo, reigned 40 years. He 
built the temple of Kupileswur Mahadeo and conquered Bidya Nuggur. 

Afterwards raja Possotrem Deo reigned 30 years. This prince 
conquered the country of Kunjee Kavery and brought the Sut Badee* 
Thakoor from that place. During his reign a person named Rexet 
Banoy entered Orissa and plundered and Inid waste the country. 
The réja at length succeeded in expelling him and pursued him as far 
as the banks of the Ganges. 

Raja Gounp Deo reigned 10 years, a very unjust and oppressive 
prince. Raja,Cavxa Pamras Duo reigned 2 years and 15 (days). 
In the plenitude of his power and arrogance he ordered the Shewuks of 
Sree Jeo to bring grass for his horses, who indignant at the requisition, 
placed a little grass on the singhasun and uttered these complaints 
which were attended to. The rija shortly after died by poison. 

Afterwards réja Toxa Reesoo Dxo, reigned § years, 8 months, and 
Pussorrem Deo 18 years. The latter prince was a Sree Kishen 
Biagut (query ? worshipper of Krishna). He built three ruths and 
performed the Gondicha jatra with them. He established the Busant 
Oochut Jatra likewise. Forrsn Kaant murdered the son of this raja 
who had been guilty of no offence whatever. When rija Possorres 
Deo died, 13. of his rances burnt with his corpse. 

Réja Gunoapuve Deo reigned 3 years, He was thrown into a cave 
and perished. Raja Bu.tcan Deo then reigned § years, 5 months, 
and raja Koxszozta Nersixa Duo, 17 years. The latter prince was 
burnt alive. 

Then Raja Txtixaa Mooxooxn Deo reigned 22 years and § months. 
Whilst this prince was absent with his whole army on a pilgrimage to 
bathe in the Ganges, the well known Kataranantook advantage of the 
opportunity to make an inroad into Orissa. This Kanarauan was origi- 
nally a brahmin, the story of his conversion to Muhammedanism is thas 
told. The king's daughter} became smitten with his person and deter- 
mined to gratify her passion, she endeavoured to visit him but was 
deterred from approaching near him by the appearance of his 
household goddess who shone like a flaming fire. She was then 
obliged to have recourse to stratagem aod contrived with the 
consent of her father and mother to make him eat flesh and drink wine 
in ec : of which acts be lost caste, his guardian deity abandon- 

ed him, and he became an apostate from his faith. From this period 


t Who wns Foren Kuan F 

¢ Is this the daughter of Sonrwaw Gooncawes king of Bengal at that period, . 

mhoee general, Kalapohar is so styled in some accounts ? 
5 ou? 
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must be dated the sabjection of Orisse to the Mussulman government. 
Kataranan pushed straight for Pooree with the intention of destroy- 
ing all the once famous Hindu places of worship: As he entered 
the place a thick darkness came on which prevailed for several hours, 
The invader did much injury to the temples of Sree Jeo, cut down the 
Kalp Bur tree, and even threw the image itself of Pormesur into the 
fire. Tt was kept in the flames constantly for seven days but in vain, 
nota particle of it was even singed. The image was then thrown into 
the sea from whence it was recovered by a person named Soopaw Das, 
who concealed it in the hollow of the instrument called murdung, and 
placed it with great veneration in u private part of his house.. After 
Racaranman had committed numerous excesses and abominations, a 
swarm of bees issued from the temple of BAovancswaor, attacked him 
with their stings and drove him frantic with rage and pain out of the 

Afterwards rija Rau Cuuxner Deo succeeded to the throne and 
reigned 38 years and 4 months*. This prince re-established the Dar 
Brahm image in the dewol of Sree Jeo. He was summoned. to 
Nirmalla by réja Max Sixow on the part of the emperor Axogr who 
conferred on him a Khelaat. The mouzahs Ramehunderpore, Beer 
Ramchunderpore, Bijye Ramchunderpore, and Abhee Mokhree Ram- 
chuaderpore, were founded and peopled by this prince 

Raja Pussorrem Deo reigned 22 years. He founded Pursotiempore, 
and Heer Pursottempore. 

Raja Nunsino Deo succeeded and reigned 26 years. He founded 
the Nursiagpore Sosun and dug a large tank there. A person named 
Des Poasas a brahmin, who had received some injury from the rij, 
went secretly to the Moghuls and gave information of his proceedings, — 
He brought back with him a party of Moghul troops who fell apenas 
raja whilst he was employed in consecrating the tank, and put him to 
death after q sharp contest with histroops. Before this event the raja. 
had conquered Gurh Ram Mundee. ; 

Raja Butenvpper Deo reigned 39 years. He founded the Bulbhud- 
derpore Sasun. This raja conquered and subjected to his autharity 
numerous Gorks and Killads, = 

Afterwards Moxooxn Dxo raja reigned 34 years, and 4 months. He 
taking with him Kuswota Det, Par Mawaper ranee conquered — 
the whole country to the banks of the Ganges. He built a Nour or 


* From this time of course the reigns of the Ooriah rajas are merely 
nominal, us the Moguls took possession of the whole country excepting the billy 
regions, Khunda Pooree and the 4 pergunnabs, Sendare, Rotung, Seraven and 
Choubececood. 
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palace at Betpore and in the 37th Auk went to bathe in the Gundukee 
river. He married the daughter of Baxonoo Banan Sixon, He 
earme from Budree Nerina on the boat called a champ, to the Nil Kun- 
dur that is Pursottem chutter, where he worshipped Jugunnath Jeo and 
founded the Mukoond Bullubh Bhog. He died of the amall-pox at 

Raja Dine Sixcu Deo reigned 27 years and § months. In the 7th 
Auk the gates of the temple of Jugunnath closed suddenly. Afterwards 
in the 2let Auk a person named Jrx Jee tama came with « party of 
380 people and opened them. Réja Dina Sinow Deo killed the 
Kuusvaur of Berwag and tock possession of his country. He conm- 
quered also Banpore and built a palace at Rutheepore in Khoonda. 
He died in the 34th Auk* at Ponee. | 

Honrmrxisstn “Deo succeeded and reigned 40 years. This raja 
mae a quantity of chunam by burning cowries and whitewashed 
about one halfof the great temple of Sree Jeo. 

Afterwards raju Gormara reigned seven years and 2 months. 

Raja Ramcnvsven Duo reigned 12 years. He was renowned for his 

strength and skill in athletic exercises. This prince was entrapped 
by Moneusen Tuxes (the Mussulman Soobedar) who put him in 
confinement, killed bis dewan Bewoo Beowvanvne, mmndd arcised. 
authority in his country for some time. He afterwards escaped through 
the intervention of Saes Jeo, and recovered possession of his country 
but was killed in a contest with the Mussulmans. < 

He was succeeded by rija Been Kissons Deo who reigned 44 years- 
In the 2nd Auk, Pootasn Deo of Puttier aspired to the rajgee, and 
gained possession of it for a short time, but was betrayed by raja Bere 
Kurxe Deo's people, who pretended to espouse his cause, and put to 
death. In the 17th Auk the Marhattas laid waste Khinda and took pos- 
session of the pertunnahs with Pursottem Chutter eli; in the 9rd Auk 
dewan was sent to the Marhattas to beg assistance, who dispatched a 
seized with adesire to learn the enchantment called the Ashta Bietul 
Deo, and whilst studying intently the requisite incantations he lost 
his reason, He was then plundered by his bukshee Damooour 
Baowvasvn who took him into Cuttack to the raja Raw Pundig 
by whom he was confined and bis grandson Dine Sixom Deo installed 








© Perhaps a contraction of abAiahdk, the year of hia reign. 
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in the rajgee. In raja Been Kisuorn Deo's time two dreadful 
famines were experienced*. 

Rija Dine Sinow Deo reigned 18 years. He was an excellent and 
virtuous prince. He paid a regular pesheush and built the nour at 
Khonda Guth. Raja Mvxooxp Deo reigned after hiw 20 years, In 
the Sth Auk the Feringees entered Cuffack and acquired the province 
of Orissa. 





Vi—Some account of the valley af Kashmir, Ghazni, and Kabul; in a 
letter from G.J.Viaws, Esq, dated Buaderpore, on the Wuler lake, 
| Kashmir, June 16, 1837+. 

My conscience smites me for not having according to your request 
sent you a word or two on the erraa ea voor avlper of the countries 
which I have lately visited. I have to request you in perusing 
the following observations, to bear in mind that they are chiefly from 
memory, 48 my notes are at Loodiana, and that had I intended, when 
I quitted England, to visit these regions of past, present, poetical, and 
coming interest, I should have been better prepared both with in- 
formation and instruments for scientific research. 

Before speaking in detail of the natural curiosities of Kashmir, it 
must be remarked that by far the greatest is the valley itself, To 
say nothing of its verdant lawns, its innumerable streams and the dense 
deodar and fir forests on its southern side; it cannot I imagine be 
contemplated asa rocky basin or cradle, without admiration of its 
size, and its unrivalled proportions of height to distance. By the 
Poonsh road it ia 160 miles marching from Buaber to Baramula yery 
severe in places. By the Rajmwwr road somewhat dese fo SAupepny. 
Tts greatest lengthis 75 or 80 miles, Its greatest breadth does not 
exceed 24°13} miles by actual survey in o straight line from the 
hill of Skupfon to. that of Islamabad. [ts smallest width is about 
14 miles. The height of the peaks of the Pir Punjal will be 
found I think, when actually taken, to be at about 16,000 feet. 
Abramukha on the uorth side of the valley is higher; and is so. cansi-- 
~ © All these are well known occurrences in the modern history of the province. 

| We are much obliged to Mr. Views for this interesting account of some of the 
_ IN ahastacapac. Nicdon, We have left his notes an they stand, 
_ ‘bespeakiag some isdalgence from his readers for the want of strict arrangement 
. soles hasty epistie,—but amuch larger share for the blunders we have doubtless 
. itted in many of the names; for besides the difficulties of a crossed apd 
= ined manuscript in no very legible hand, the letter reached us soaked 
through and nearly obliterated by a journey of 1,500 miles in the rains. We 
" ere forced to reeopy the whole before the compositors could undertake it.—Ev. 
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dered by the natives. A curious belief is current with them that no 


poisonous snake exists within view of its summit. 
Nangd Parbat or Diarmal os the Tibetans call it, is one of the 
noblest peaks [ever saw. It will be found to be 18,000 or 19,000 


feet in my humble judgment. It rises near Assor or Astor, about half. 


way and on the left of the path to Little Tibet, and is usually con- 

cealed in the clouds when the other mountains are uncovered, — 
There are two other peaks of vast height named Nonow and Aanow 

between Kashmir and Leddk, near the village of Marchwerwand. Baron 


Hurt saw them from the Pir Puajel; | was not so fortunate in my 
ne 


There are a dozen passes which are called highways, that are often 
used: and 500 places by which an active mountaineer could pass in 

The Pir Punjal pass and others on the south side are about 12,500 
feet high. Poonah, which is the only one, excepting that of the 
valley of the Jelum to Baramula, that is open all the year for horse 
and foot, is only §,700 feet by the boiling point. 

Of the two passes to the north, that by Derans to Laddk on the 
right and Iskardo on the left is open all the year for foot. The way 
to Iskardo ly Deosea or Deoseh is said not yet to be practicable for 
horses. [ am waiting bere for a day or two in consequence. 

The source of the Jélum is 10 miles or more beyond Feraag. (F 
have visited it; my thermometer gave me to the best of my recollection 
between 9 and 10,000 fect. It is very singular that its source should 
not be adorned with a single Hindu monument when there is hardly 
a large spring without one. The Jelum above Islimabdd is called the 
Sandren; thence to Baramula it is known only by the name of the Vet 
or Wet, or Beyah; thence in the pass it retains with the Hindus its 
Sanskrit name the Vetasta : the natives simply call it Deriah "* the ni- 
ver.” It winds 36 times in its course between Jsidmabid and Baramula 
and forms 16 islands. In Kashmir it is one of the most tranquil rivers 
1 ever saw; its rush in the spring through some parts of the Bara- 
rmewle pass is terrific. It ig a miniature of the rapids above Nimgara. 

Lakes.—There are 17 in the plain and mountain together, the largest 
ia the Wuler on whose banks | am now writing. 1 measured it yes 


terday. [tno where excecds 13 miles across. Tawk is the only ieland, 4 | 


miles from Baramela, containing about 2 necres. It is said that o city 
stood where the lake now is, and that the ruins visible beneath the 
water were collected and formed into an island. There is ao Hindo 
ruin on it and a musjid built by Bud shat ; it is said there are ruins all 


eround it. 1 struck my foot against a stone whilst swimming there at 
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several yards from the shore, There is no mountain stream of any 
size that pours its waters into this lake, “The Singara is collected 
here in great quantities. The Jefum flows alon® its south-western 
edge ; it is fed by landeprings bubbling to the surface here and there, 
and ix very shallow generally. The city Inke is fed by two streams ;- 
that on which the Shafwmar is built and the Tail Bal, adeep and fall 
river 20 yards in width, which flowa from the glacier behind the 
Shalumar 9,000 feet in height. The greatest width of this luke 
does not exceed.2} miles. The lotus flower is abundant’; and more” 
than 50 different species of plants are in bloom during four months 
inand near the water. The Shalumar is of polished black block 
marble, 24 yards square, with a colounade north-east and south-west : 
ornaments copied from the Hindus. The lake hos two ielands and a 
causeway. One is the Chehar Chenar (isle of Chenar) or Repa Lawk 
and the other Soaa Leuk from the buildings that were on them. On the 
latterisland was a four-walled building used by the Passings os @ sturv- 
ing prison. There are perhaps 1,000 floating gardens that would be 
taken for beds of reeds till they ure looked into and the melons are 
seen: 50 yards by 3 is the usual size, and each garden is sold for a ~ 
‘Seven kinds of flat-bottomed boats are used in Kashmir of the 
dingee shape. They are propelled by paddles of deodar of 500 or” 
1,000 Airwaks cach ; and are used for bringing rice to the city. 
When the river rises, the floodgates shut of themselves ; and pre- 
vent the lake from damaging the country, This lake also is very 
Between the Takit is Salwa $00 feet high; and the fort on Hari 
_Perbat (350 feet) distant somewhat more than two miles apart, the 
city lies'on the edge of this lake, which is extended to ‘the fout of 
the mountains. 
-As to the question of the valley having been drained, I am enw ili | 
to hazard a decided opinion till I have talked over the matter with 
enced geologist. My impression is however that it has 
been, ete a height of about 200 feet above the level of Baramula, 
I conceive that the soil and huge rounded granitic boulders overhang- 
ing the bed of the Jelem in the Baramula pass, were formed before the 
Fiver bad found its way out of the valley, and that it has gradually 
n its course over and through them, At Ouri one long day from 
\ Biranicle, ‘there is a rocky barrier drawn across the pass now divided 
by the river. ‘whieh mast from its height, at least | think so, have kept 
the botto: of the valley flooded forages. Subsequently there must have 


beewn noble cuturact there and at present Ourf is a sort of Kash- 
868 a eed | eh: 2 , 2 Oe 
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mirian Thermopyle in its way, which a good engineer and a very 
inferior foree could soon render almost impregnable. 

There are many such smaller valleys running from Kashmir, but 
Béramula happens to be the lowest, and the river of course chose 
that for its outlet. 

‘The Cosa Nagh is a large lake lying in the gorges of the Pir Pan- 
jal several miles in length; but I have not yet visited it though I 
much wish to do so, and have been to the neighbourhood on purpose. 
Its surface is not far below the limit of the forest. 

The Ganga is a lake a good long day's journey up the mountain of 
Herawnk. To this water the Hindus make their pilgrimages with, 
the bones of their relations. Maskrifsir, Pamritsir, and others are all 
connected with each other and with the river by canals artificial or 

Makes Bal is « very pretty lake half way between the city and the 
Wuler ; it is said to be much deeperthan the others. Verney is the 
largest spring. Loka Nagh is said to be the finest water. There 
are nine sulphur springs, one chalybeate, two or three warm 
springs that I found in the pergunoah of Lolab, (the most retired 
spot conceivable, being a valley within a valley at the west end of 
Kashmir) and one that ebbs and flows, in this month only, at the east 
end. Also two iron and one lead mine worked only for the supply of 
Kasiimir. | 

Gul nang, which I have just visited is a verdant plain 2,000 feet 
above the valley ; nothing was wanting but a herd of deer to make it 
resemble an English park. ; 

Baba Pamrishi; the Zedret at its foot is the only Mussulman con- 
vent [know of. There are no women in the village : 200 or 300 is 
the number of the community with a Pir or Father at their head. 
They have lands of their own and are very hospitable. | wna 
awakened here by a severe shock of an earthquake that made the. 
house vibrate. * 

Curmanor Suan Non-cp-or left his name to the most holy Zedrat 
in the valley because the holy man was a Kashmirian by birth. 

There are not less than 40 Hinda temples in the country of Kash. 
mir and 30 in the city, usually in ruins of large stones. The largest. 
is the Pdeded Kiorow at Muthan near Jsldmabdd, built by the brothers 
Pandaw in their wanderings, a magnificent ruin formerly much higher 
than at present. It has, and most of them had, a colonnade around 
them: the capitalsare of this shape, (see fig. 1. Pl. XXXVIL.) the shaft 
not long enough for its size; usually the centre building of this shape, 
(see fig. 2. Pl. XXXVI.) but none are now perfect ; there is one 
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standing near the city, very curious, being built in the water with 
ornaments of the Aawal flower (lotus). Inscriptions are few: I 
have found but one which | enclose*. I have traversed Kashmir with 
Wirson's treatise, and gone over the names with the most learned 
pandits there, but could not get much information from them beyond 
the identity of many names and places which was very interesting. 
A great part of the wall that lines the river in the city, 1a built (for 
a mile and o half) of stones taken from Hindo ruins: some of them 
are of immense size. One at Mathen and another at Patan is of 9 
feet in length and of proportionate width and depth. The figures in 
relief are usually of Kéeobuwant the Kashmerian name of Pdrdati. 
Their temples, with the exception of one in the Bdramula Pass, which is 
of white granite cut from some vast blocks that have rolled down near 
it, (the blocks themselves being also chiselled by way of ornament,) 
are all of a bluish gray secondary limestone, so soft and fine as to 
reeemble. almost Roman frovertivo. I have never been able to find 
out the exact spot whence any of these have been cut. . 
I have not been fortunate enough to find any fossil remains in the 
valley between the PooneA and Bunker ; in the sandstone cliff I found 
the end of a huge thigh-bone, (a fossil,) now in Captain Wape's 
ion. I also discovered a bed of coal near Rajower, The old 
Sanskrit Kashmiri name of the town of Bij Beart is Vijaya Shur, as I 
am told. 
The river in the city is about 80 yards in width and runs rapidly 
there only. It is croesed by six bridges of stones and deodur trunks. 
The Shakar ghar is a miserable looking place. Hari parbet (on which 


the fort stands), commands the city and could be very strongly fortified. 
The inhabitants of Kesimir are about 180,000 in number. Four 


seer of rice is bought for one anna im consequence; the ‘thinned 
population is the cause of this cheapness. Kashmir is liable to two- 
destructive visitations, one by snow falling on the mountains in Sep- 
tember which chills the air and damageasthe rice in flower; the 
other by the overflowing of the river which could be prevented if the 
dams were restored with the same solidity that they could hoast of 
in the time of the Chyatter. A lakh onda half worth of damage 
was done last year by the floods, It is not the mahardja’s fault but of 


‘those under him. He told me that he had allowed two lakhs of rupees 
to be laid out.on the Shaker ghar. [am quite sure that 2000 rupees 


would be nearer the mark; the rest has been appropriated by the 
— governors. An unfortunate Zemindar who sows a1 Kawah 
oe i= wae. e Ec 


* See Plate XXXVI. fig. 6. 
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of rice, and reaps 5,500 per cent. has to give two-fifths to ‘the 
mahurdéja; but there are 6 or 7 official harpics in the district who 
redace his share to one-fifth. : 

The climate of Kashoir is excellent exeept in the rice fields in the 
hot weather. It has much altered withina few years. At Shdhad there 
used to be ten yards depth of snow; now twoor three only. The 
thermometer now at noon stands about the summer heat of England: 

toward the end of July it will rise to 95, but after that the weather 
soon gets cooler. 

There are different kinds of rice but none very good. The saffron 
grounds extend for six or seven miles from Sampri to Wintipur 
nearly. A proportion is carried to Yarkand. Its price in Kashmir is 
twenty rupees a seer. Wheat returns 4,000 per cent., barley 2,500, 
&e. Itis used for no purpose but cookery, and the Hindu sectarial 
mark, 

Gonher, the 6atd of the hills is grown but is not much used for 
bread. OF salgam or turnips, there are two crops in the year; but af 
nothing else. Farming is not good; the harrow is unknown, the 
elods are broken with a kind of mallet. Of 100 persons, eighty eat oil 
{instead of ghee) of rape, walnut and Aanjid, or sesame and linseed, of 
which there is a great deal grown only for its oil. No cultivated 
indigo ; poppies are sown for their seed, which is eaten; but they 
produce no opium. 

The villages in Kashmir hove been the very picture of all that is 
snug and rural, anited. There is invarinbly a clear rattling stream : 
(well water is unknown, and what there is, is generally brackish ; -) 
pwo or more huge chinars and a proportion of flowers and fruit- trees. 
The chindr grows from seed but does not attain its gigantic size 
unless transplanted. “ The palms of Baremula” exist but in the 
poets” imagination; there are none m the valley, nor mangoes, nor 
orange trees. Those places on which the rays of the morning sun 
first break are well covered with jangal; the whole of the south side 
of the valley for instance; while the north side, which from the height 
of the mountain range is kept a long time in shadow, is comparatively 
destitute of trees, but pleotifally covered with grass. The same 
remark applies to the fruit, which is much better on the south side, 
Snakes likewiee are unknown, I am told, except on those parts that 
‘are shone upon by the evening sun. There are fire-places and chim- 
‘neys in most of the better houses, which are of two, three, or four 
storics of brick and wood, with pointed roofs and open gable ends . 
the windows of very elegunt lattice work, papered in cold weather. 
The bireh bark is spread over a frame work of poplar stems: on this 
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js strewed a fine cake of earth with grass seed; and the rain cannot 
penetrate. 
The shawl dwkdas or looms in all Kashmfr ore in number about 
3,000 or afew more. Two or three men are employed at each, A 
large and rich pair of shawls (2,500 rupees) occupies fifteen men for 
eight months. The wool is brought firet from Jewfan or Chautaa, 
thence to Rudik, fifteen days; thence to Ladd fifteen more: it is 
carried on the back of mountain sheep. Poor Hknokasow would 
have told you more of this had he lived. His enterprize led him 
without any comforts about him to the foot of the Xerathzram moun- 
tains, and he is the firet European who has ascertained the course of 
the Indus, from a distance of eight days’ march to the north of Ladak. 
I have no time here to relate the processes it undergoes, beyond 
that the thread when dyed is dipped in rice water to strengthen it for 
the weaver. It then becomes necessary to soften the shaw/, This is 
done at one particular spot near the city. The shawls are washed 
with bruised fritz, the root of a porasitical plant. Soap is only added 
for the white shawls. I have sent specimens of this root and of the 
soil at the washing place to Mr. Enczwontn of Amballa. 
The shawls altogether have never been better than ot present, 
yo the time of the Pafons: and San Timer himself has told me that 
a fine shawl would pass through a finger ring; but he spoke of those 
that were neither worked nor colored. Now the patterns are con- 
stantly changing, and the shawls are very rich and massy, I inspect- 
ed their colours, of which they have forty shades. Bot loc ond 
eochineal has been known only for thirty years, and I was much 
amused and surprized by finding that the dver extracted a fine green, 
from English sixpenny green baize, and that green and fine blues 
were moch wanted. My informant almost went on his knees to me 
for some prussian bloc! They will make the pashmina to any pattern 
or of any material you choose, otherwise silk is very little worked. 
A word on the natural history of the valley. I bave seen but six 
er seven different kinds of fish. Bears are numerous and very 
large. Musk-deer plentiful in the southern forests, The CAikor or 
wed-legge:] Himalayan partridges plentifal near the hills ; but as a 
sportsman | can herdly beliewe my eyes and ears when asserting that 
Lhave never seen o hare in any part of Kashmir, although the ground 
is: the moet likely imaginable. I do not say there are none ; bot every 
one tella me so. I saw yesterday in the jangal a young woodcock.—I 
‘amsure of it. Nowe of the foxcs of this place have the black or grey 
‘mark*....-.. Wild ducks are in immense numbers in the winter; they 


* This part of the M&S. isso completely effaced by wet on the road that it is 
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come from Farkand, Six kinds of snakes, one kind only poisonous. 


I do not think itis the cobra, but have not seen it. Four inds of 
water-shells, one very large snail. The butterflies, about fifty varie- 
tics, I am told, confine themselves to the hills chiefly. ay 
1 must not forget the burning ground in Kamrdj the west end of the 
valley, one beautiful confusion of orchards and fig trees. In the space 


of an acre the ground is burned (calcined) in three places; no flame 


js visible, neither any smell, The pandits assemble and cook rice in 
the heat, and this phenomenon occurs every fourteen or fifteen years 
on an average; height 7,500 feet. . 
I believe the whole slope of mountains rising from the valley is of 
schist and secondary limestone up to the height of 12,000 feet. Above 
that I imagine that the rock will be found to be of granite ; I cannot 
judge so well of the Pir Panjal which | have not examined, ns of the 
‘mountains of equal and greater height on the north of Keskmir, Deoaj 





for instance is one mass of white granite. Gypsum and slate are found 
at Baremula. t 


. [have made a good collection of plants and flowers which I have 


forwarded to Mr, Evoxrwourm. | have seen the * prangus” plant. The 

foot-rot in sheep is cured by an infusion of peach leaves. Walnats and 

honey are eaten together and not so bad a mixture either. Slips of yew 

bark are used instead of tea, and the decoction is drank as freely, The 

Bultts of Laddk carry a great deal of yew from Kashmir for this pur- 

pose. Roses of every color are seen in fall bloom everywhere. The 

burial grounds are invariably covered with the iris of three or four 
different colors. It is always planted on a new tomb in the idea that 

it prevents the access of water. 

As to coins I. am sure there are very few in Kashar ; I have search- 
ed every where and gone from shop to shop myself: many copper coins 
came in my way, none good with the exception of two or three, one of 
which I send. 

Eskado or Iskardo. 

The ** Khers” or valleys about Simla and Aissourt give no idea of 
the face of these countries. Instead of the long slope divided from an- 
other by what may be called, comparatively with their extent, a ditch, 
we have a vast surface of table-land bare and studded with peaks, and 
at its extremity, a» at Jakurdo, w deep rocky punch-bowl.—Gureiss, the 
Urasa of Wusos, three days’ march from Kashmér is a valley of this 
description; next comes the table-land of Deora, and then Iskardo 
one degree to the north of Kashmir. The streams produce gold, hut 


jmpossible to make it out. Wie are therefore compelled to omit some farther 
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the natural verdure of these countries has all flown to Kashmir, 
fskardo, resembling Gibraltar more than any place [ ever saw, some- 
what higher, if I remember rightly, with one mural side and the others 
nearly inaccessible, washed moreover on two sides by the Attok, could 
not but tempt me to believe it to be the rock of Aornos, particn- 
larly as the time mentioned for the march thence to dttok (fifteen 
days) did not tend to weaken “my opinion, to which the account of 
Quietvs Cunries is favorable. But Argias, whom I have since 
seen, says nothing of its being washed by the Jndus, and I give up for 
the present my idea of its identity. One kind of defence is a large 
long log, or axle between two wheels, which is rolled down upon the 
besiegers. 

In the Nddir-mdmeA you will find (I forget the story exactly), that 
Na‘orn's Lieutenant after taking Bajoun (Bagira) pursued the people of 
the country, who had all taken refuge in the mountains of Tera so high 
that “the bird of opinion or idea cannot fly to the top: he sat below 
it for several days with 3,000 horse but could not take it. Ite river 
deep and rapid, as 1 understand, joins the Atfok somewhere near Deeo~ 
bund. Tera, or Dyr, or Tyr is eleven days up this river. Thence to Attok 
two daya are quite sufficient. There is ** Bissedrdbdd" on the rock and 
Water. Every thing seems to point to this as dormos. The river by the in- 
formation which Quixrus Centivs received might easily be tuken for 
the real Jndva and the only remaining hearsay evidence whieh T wish 
for, is the fact of there being sufficient timber on its banks for Avex- 
ANDER fo construct a raft. 4ornes seems to have been the name usually 
given by the Greeks to any inaccessible rocks. It could hardly, from the 
spelling, be a corruption from axpo sepavros (?) though from the 
sound it might well be so. But I shall see my fnend Aumep Saa‘s 
again in a few days I hope, and he will give me every assistance ; not 
being in the worse spirits for an apprehended invasion on the part of 
the Sikh Colonel here, and raja Guia‘’n Srxou on the other side having 
been just checked by the order of the mahdraja at the instigation of 
Captain Wang, He well deserved this oterference, I hope also, and 
in reason, to reach the leftmost source of the indus. The game ‘of 
Cheughan mentioned by Bausu is still played everywhere in’ Tibet ; 
it is nothing but * hockey” on horseback and is excellent fun, The 
Fak ix not found in the vale of Jskardo, a partridge as large ns a hen- 
tarkey, the dubk derri of Persia, I believe, is found in the mountains 
of Tibet. 
ee Lohdnis, &c. mentioned by Basen. 

hose who wish to march through the Sulimdaf mountains with the 
# should not be later than the Ist of May at Derabuna near Dera 
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Ismdel Khdn. After « very harassing fortnight’s march, notleep in the 
day from the heat, no sleep at night from the firing and hallooing of the 
guards, half killed by the weather and poisoned by the bud water pro- 
curable only by scraping away the earth, I arrived at Ghazai. The 
greatest height of this mountain pass ia nearly 8,000 feet, but the ascent 
very gradual. The snowy mountains wear Gherni come in sight at the 
top of this bill. KAordeda ! was the cry amongst the LoAdais men, wo- 
men, and children ; they call it Khorasin directly these ranges are pas- 
sed. A consul at Mitfencote with liberty to trade iz, as Mr, Masson says, 


all that is necessary to entice the trade up the Jadus. The Vizeri moun- 
taineers are a hardy and desperate set without a chief with whom could. 
be made an agreement. For days there is nothing but the barren 
mountain, with here and there a melancholy looking Lohdai burying- 
place, studded with the horns of the Mowflon, the Jber, and the 
Markhun : hardly a blade of grass is seen ond no dwelling. Bloody 
feuds are constant. These mountains, on the confines of the range at 
least, are one mass of hardened shingle. The first day's halt the 
ground is covered with small sea-shells in remnants, and on the 
third or fourth thee was a very fine looking marl and sand cliff 
in which. shells were found, but the heat was so intense [ could not 
visit. it. | 

Ghazni is in a fine situation at the end of a gypsum hill; its mod 
towers are just numerous enough to be in the way of each other 
but it cannot be made very strong, a= itis commanded. The minars of 
Mausupare beautiful specimens of brickwork with cufic inscriptions ; 
about 140 feet high (from memory). The Rozeh-i-sultan or Manmun's 
tomb is in shape a triangular prism of gypsum with cufic inscriptions. 
The sandal-wood gates are now scentless and the carving defaced 
by age. | went out of the regular road to Adéul with a servant of the 
Nawib Jandu Kudm as cicerone. The whole country seems full of 
copper and iron; lapis lozuli is not rare. I shall never forget the 
change from India to “Khordsdn:” it was Persia all over, the cool 
air perfumed with thywe and gumecestus, long Aandis or covered 
wuter-ways, the mud castles, the large pigeon grouse, the mulberry 
trees, and walled gardens, the willow, the sonjtd ond the English 
magpic. contrasted to give the country & very different aspect from 
that of the Panjdb side of the mountains, | 

” Ghazni is very high, 7,000 feet. The snow reaches to Simlabora about 
one-third of the way from Ghazai to the Panjdb. The country ia 
irrigated chiefly from the Band i sultda, a large dam built by Manaup 
at the top of the plain. {tis o noble work but I was rather disap- 
pointed after all [ had heard of it. It would be very desirable if the 
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mountains in the direct line from GAasni to the Panjpib could be 
explored. From all I have heard the passes are veryopen. A great 
deal of iron is manufactured in those districts, particularly at Kare. 
gram or Kanegoram. 

Kedéul is colder all the year round than Nashwlr ; its latitude is a 
little more northerly. An irregular circle of mountains, twenty miles 
in diameter, with numerous pasees surrounds an irrigated plain : across 
this plain rons another chain 500 to 1,500 feet in height: Kabul is 
built near a gop in this chain. The hills are universally barren and 
of primitive rock generally. Those at Kibel are all of gneiss. There 
is not at a little distance one blade of gTiss apparent upon them. The 
awash grows, and the * ase/ sia” or liquorice is found upon them, 
Its gardens are crammed with delicious fruits, but the very com- 
monest flowers are entirely artificial, 

I was much disappointed in the country ; there is not literally one 
single tree that has not been planted. But altogether its appearance 
is rich and beautiful. The city is universally of mud and sun-dried 
brick. In 60 yeurs there would hardly be a vestige of Kabul if the 
iwhabitants left. The Bala Hissar of rough hewn stone, a few wells, 
and the elegant mosque of white marble at Banen's tomb are excep- 
tions, 

The Kohietéa, a5 it i called, under the finds Kosh, 30 miles from 
Adbul, affords an exquisite landscape. 

The “ Reg rewan,” or running sand of Bangs (as is in fact every 
thing he notices, as in his day) is there visible at a great distance, but 
there was no approaching it, such was the lawless state of the country. 
Mvunaman Axaxz Kna’s, the Amir’s son, has since reduced them to 
subjection. It was tantalizing to look at a district to fair in aspect, 
rich in ruins, coins and antiquities, as I believe it to be, and- not to be 
able to explore it. The plain of Beghrdm was close on our right: 
Mr. Masson was with me. The circumference is not less than 15 or 
20 miles. 

The copper coins are very numerous ; [have a large bagful :—twa, 
one of gold and another of silver (a Bactrian}—new, The meritorious 
researches of Mr. Masson have opened a mine of antiquities in these 
countries. I may remark (but with deference) that I do not think 
Beghrim to have been the city founded by ALExANpen on this sideof the 
Paropamisus. | have had no library to consult, but I do not think that he 
passed into Turiestin by this road over the Hindw Kosh although he 
most likely returned by it. There must have been a town there, or 
‘int a¢ neighbourhood as long as there was Q pass and people to cross 
over it. Ammtan’s account is very unconnected ‘and compels us to 
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resort to minor authorities. By whathe alone says there is no reason 
to infer that ALEXANDER came as far enstward even as Kandahar. He 
says he founded a city at the foot of the Paropamirs,—an isolated 
fact; but by the rest of his narrative we shoud conclade that he went 
straight from Afazendardm to Bactria, keeping to the north. But as 
the nature of the country is not favorable for the march of an army, 
he probably passed to Herdt, and founded his city nt the foot of the 
Hazdrajét, and crossed from that neighbourhood into Bactria, per- 
hups retracing his steps = little, I do not think he came to Kabul. 
From the foot of the pass over the Kosh, an open plain extends due 
east by which he could avoid all the defiles of Kidbul, and fromthe, 
accounts of his subsequent operations, [think it may be fairly inferred. 
that he took this route. Bdmida I am very sorry to say I could not 
visit, The country was almost ina state of rebellion, and the good 
Nawéb Janan Kunin would not hearofit. Rustam's well, into which 
he was thrown after being murdered, is about fourteen miles from 
Cd. I may remark tn favor of Dost Manomen, that in Suda 
Juuan's time a person could not go ten miles from the city without 
risk of robbery. The roads are now every where comparatively safe. 

There is a cataract on the Kdbul river about twenty miles from the 
city in the mountains that prevents water communication from Adéwl 
itself to the sea. 

The Hararehs are an interesting people resembling the GurkAas 
in feature but larger in person. They will ride their horses at speed 
down very steep declivities, are regular mountaineers in their habits, 
have a Fodela like the Swiss. Amongst other animals which inhabit 
the mountains is the Markhar or snake-cater, which has never I 
believe been described. It is a huge wild goat as large as o large 
pony with an immense whitish beard and straight spiral horns, four 
feet long nearly. I have two pair of these-horns. I havea drawing 
of a large male that was sent in to me by the young Amir MawamMeED 
Axsea Kua. | 


VIl.—Account of an Inscription found by Mr. H. §. Bovtperson, in 

the neighbourhood of Bareilly. By James Parser, See., &e. 

To their associate Colonel Sract the Society is more immediately 
indebted for bringing to their notice the subject of the present article, 
an inscription hitherto undescribed though it appears to have been 
known for several years to Mr. H. 5S. Bourpansow, of the Civil Ser- 
vice, Having applied to that gentleman for any notes he might 
possess on its discovery, he has favored me with the following 
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"The inscription which Colonel Sracr has sent you was taken in 
1829 or 1830 from a stone dug up near a village called Ji/ahabas, about 
15 miles N. E. from Beesulpoor (Visalapur) in the Bareilly district. It 
was found with some images in the year 1826 or 1827, in land forming a 
ridge (about from 15 to 30 feet elevation) above the level of the plain, 
The ridge commences from the hills N. and E. of Pillibdeet, rans down 
the eastern border of the Bareilly district, and 1s continued [ believe to 
near the banks of the Sarde or Gogra river, in the Siddjehdupur dis- 
trict This ridge is covered with forest and brushwood, and extends 
eastward perhaps to near the Serdah, This tract is Ll believe nearly if 
not quite uninhabited ; want of water ie [ think the couse. All about the 
part where the stone was found there are remoants of large bricks, 
of the kind found by Captain Cauriey at Sedat on the canal in the 
Sehdranpir district, I do not recollect any ruins, either of an old or 


more modern description at all near the place. Jilehabas and the 


other villages for miles are mostly ‘ sowabed'’ or new seitled villages; 
they are all in the lowland, beneath the ridge, Beesulpoor itself is n town 
of modern date, still mostly chopper and mud. The images were set 
up by some brahmins in a temple built for the purpose at JifaAkabas, 
and being novelties for some time attracted considerable offerings . 
shout 2,000 rupees were the produce of one year. This occasioned a 
claim in the shape of a boundary dispute touching the land on which 
the temple was built. I had to settle it, and then had the copy of the 
inscription taken: no one there could read it. The stone from which 
It wns taken was either built in over the doorway of the temple, or Wy 
standing by the door; I do not recollect which. Of the images I either 
took no notice or do not now remember any thing. The copyeof the 
inscription was laid by and forgotten, till Colonel Sracy talking 


_ about inscriptions I looked out for it and gave it him. The people about 


the place said that there had been in former times a large city or town 
there, The bricks, 4c. might have created the tradition, The forest now 
covers the place. There are no remaina of ruins new or old from 
which the stone could have been taken throughout the perguonah for 
miles round. The soil of the ridge and that of the land below it are 
remarkably distinct." | 

Colonel Sracy’s pandit has furnished a modern version of the in- 
scription, but, on comparing it, so many deviations were found that 1 
preferred going through the whole with Kamata‘cawta pandit, and 
I may safely say that the transcript now given is hardly doubtful in a 
single letter ; it is no small compliment to Mr. Boupareon’s transcriber 
that in but one place is a letter omitted, and in one only a letter in 
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‘Kawaca’ca'sta asserts that the language and poetry of this 
inscription is superior to any thing he has yet seen of the sort. This 
is partially visible in the translation, where, although to our taste 
hyperbole superabounds, the elegance and applicability of the ealogia- 
tic metaphors is very perceptible. ‘This translation is again the work 
of my youthful assistant Sa‘nova’raasa’> Caakmavantrt’, merely 
idiomatized alittle by myself: it is nearly literal throughout. 

The facts made known to us by the text are altogether new. We 
have heard neither of the Chtindw race, nor of raja Latoa. He was 
it seems the son of Matwaxa the younger brother, (chargé d affaires, 
and probably an usurper,) of Mdaschonda préfupa, written 4/3 
Wary, a name which the pandit insists upon converting to Ma’rTanba 
Paata’ra (powerful as the sun), as more consonant with Hindu 
nomenclature. Masscuanpa’s father was Vinavanma who is simply 
stated to be of the race of Cuvavan, a maddrishi of mythologic fame, 
who captivated and married the daughter of one raja Sansatt ; but as she 
disapproved of his venerable age, he interceded with AswinigcMman, 
dipped himself in a pond and was rejuvenilized in the shape of that 
god. On the celebration of his nuptials, the gods being present, 
Inpra, astonished at his new disguise levelled his thunder at the mumat, 
who then petrified the god with his frown, as 16 stated in the text. 

The temples thus appear to have been built by a petty raja and his 
wife, in the Samvat year 1049 at a village called Mayufa in the dis- 
trict of BAusana. Enjoying the advantage of proximity to Canowj, they 
procured good poets and artists to sing and record their praises. 

This is the first time I have remarked the name of the alphabetical 
character mentioned. It is called the Aufila, by which denomination 
we must in future describe all documents written in the same hand, 
mid-way between the modern Deva-nagari and the Gauri type. [have 
given a specimen and the alphabet in Plate XLI. It is a peculiarity 
that the vowels or diphthongs ai and ao, are always written like ¢ anda 
with a single mark above the line. The long { i and ai, initial, do not 
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sacar fesraqat fea fadtersa: 5 Rt t 
cat Tz ienaareeeteaeiae facnifaa® 





afeqatrad cerqusiafe: bal aaa {ET 
watt Hears waeeqe serrata ho | 
mail waive: CIEE sates: wiftar saa: 
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arate witeay casi TUT aeRT MATHML S TILT | 
at taat yet BE Ne feet erat SETS 





Se scwtrcat at atacfe a arf arid fear 
aurerretata a f: Sey SSMATAA HAA TVS 
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a@ wiferar || 39 || 
GIGCGES Yoo. a HITE © Talea s 
Translation, by Sdroddprasdd Chakravartti. 

1." May he, to whom the astounded inhabitants of the three worlds 
offered solemn hymns and prayers, when the jewelled hood of the chief of 
serpents fAnanta,) bent under the weight of the for-fulling mountains 

impinging on the lap of the yielding earth, on his easy effort to check 
the outrages of the wicked (giants); and who humbled the ten-headed 
(Ravana) vain of his strength and valour,—save you from a multitude 
of sins! 

2. May Giawa’‘ (the mountain-born goddess) beauteously adorned with 
a string of pearla fallen from the heads of the Dénava-like elephants, 
seeming to spread a moon-like hale round her lotus face, sanctify the uni- 
verse. 

3. May the royal race of Compu, of erst the scene of Laxsami's 
pastime und dalliance, the field of war and exercises of well-disciplined 
soldiery, the sea of delight of famous princes, the lake wherein Laxeuwt’ 
disported as a swan, the moon of repose of those who had completed tho 
career of heroes and a consuming fire to their enemies, be honorable. 

& A Mehdrishi named Cuvavax, he whose frown restrained the pride 
of the chief of gods ([xnna) when he had committed the well-known 
crime +:—who by his fame was celebrated in all quarters of the world— 

was the founder of this race. 

er Of this family, famed for many good actions was born Vimavansta, 
who was the orsament of the world, and the crown.jewel of kings ; in 
whose house Laxswat’ took op her abode, foreseeing in it the birth. place 
of many future eminent persons who would be her protectors. 


* KRaMALA‘'EA'STA woald read eT Bees gear, Ae." easily taken up 
bow of Stva,' &c. io. by the weight of the bow of Srva, which Rama casily took 
up. This agrees better with the context, whieh alludes to the destruction of 
the world produced by the breaking of this bow by Rima. 

+ See the notice of this crime in the preliminary observations. 
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6. He, Vinavanwa, in noble qualities well resembled the kings of the 
solar line ; he was powerful, pious, beautiful, famows, pure, serious, vene. 
rable, veracious, moral, surrounded by the educated, attended by virtuous 
men, his court was the seat of heroism, integrity, patience and other virtues, 

7. From him descended Ma’Nscuanparrata’pa, 0 man of warm epirit, 
who annihilated his foes as mud dried up by his rays ; who was the ornas 
ment of all people, nay of the whole world ; before whose armies, the mul. 
titude of heroic enemies depressing the earth with their heavy tread, 
retreated! gasping into the abode of serpents (Pdtdia.) and bore it down 
with their weight. 

8. The juice exudiag from the temples of his odorous elephants, in 
moon-like crystals, so spread over the forest-tanks that neither the wild 
elephants nor those of his enemies dare quench their thirst thereig, 

§. His footstool was worn by the crowns of the numerous princes 
crowding to do him homage. He was the lord of the earth whom the 
three great oceans encircle as a waistband (reshond). He dried up the 
ocean by the continual intercourse of foreign princes, na Rama of old, Hae 
eccupied the ocean like the mountain on the sen-shore. 

10. His kingdom rivalling the habitation of the chief of gods by its 
magnificent buildings, shining bright and beauteous ay the moon-beam 
with its white tenements, and charming with its nandanalike gardens 
bounding in pleasant trees of dark emerald huc,—is become white with 
the high temples of the anointed gods. 

I}. His younger brother the stout-armed Manuana, a devoted wor- 
shipper of Siva, willingly received charge of the world, his kingdom, filled 
with a multitude of princes proportionate to his kindness,—from his elder 
brother, 

1g. Though gaining such a vast prize as Lamanot', he always retained 
hia devotion to the gods, his spiritual parents and the bréhmans. He was 
born for the joy of his friends, intimates, and kinsmen, and spread delight 
among his subjects by destroying the wicked. : 

2 His wife Cuvier’, adorned with shining qualities was the non. 
pareil of her day, and was like the new moon to the lotus faces of his 
other wives; she was descended from the royal line of lewama. 
I4. From her was born a moon-like heroic prince named Latta, who 
soon mastered the world. On all sides shone the purity of his virtues as 
the white kumuda flower, the moon, or ivory. He was the Sumeru among 
the circle of the mountains of his military officers, On his arm Lassums 
cast a fond glance as she quitted the house of his enemies. He was the 
root of the Cummny line, 
146. Strange was it that at his birth flowers were strewed from heaven 
on the palace of Mannaya, and bees swarmed to sip their honey ; seeming 
by their hum to announce his future greatness®. } 

_ 16. His words were full of pleasantness, exceeding far the full blown 
lily, or the company of the wise men, or the shrubs bowing with the load 


* So Cicero of Plato: * dum fa cunis apes in Labellis consedisnent.” 
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of full blown flowers, or the fields of bending corn, the inspiration. of the 
poet, or the moon beam in the autumn, or even the sacred words flowing 
from the mouths of the eedantia. 

17. By what respected hero, lord of the world, was earth defended in 
his time? the goddess (Laxama1’) whom none other can restrain or enjoy, 
is to him.asawife. No princely jewel of the crown of kings ever lived, 
lives, or will live to equal him in bounty and enjoyment. 

48, He lives ina halo of glory like the sun in his summer brightness, 
and fille the world with his power. His beauty is reddened by the ver- 
milion of the heads of fis enemies’ war elephants ; bis famelike the moon's 
has been the theme of praise ; he destroys his enemies as the rays of the 
sun dispel the darkness, ard 

19. His spreading fama encircle the world as a necklace of pearls, or 
as Gangd around the highest peak of the Himdlaya, as the moon-beam of 
the sky, as the wreath on the elephant'’s bead, the white pennant on the 
temple of the gods, and the wild geese an the banks of the rivers. 

20. On his advent, although the earth now groans under the Xdli_gugs, 
the golden age (Sufya-yugo) again visited this town, a town adorned with 
wells, lakes, tanks, and neighbouring parks stocked with various animals, 
whose inhabitants are alway rejoicing, and which is borne on the creat of 
the earth. 

gl. He presented these sacred villages, inhabited by the wealthy and 
the civilized, shaded by pleasant trees and watered by pellucid streams, in 
a chartered gift to the brahmans. 

22, He caused to be dug a beautiful and holy canal* near his own palace, 
himaelf a director of the right course to his subjects, as BoaginaTma was 
to Ganga’, "~ 

23. His wife nomed Laxsnan’ was a3 affectionate as her namesake to 
Mapavsupana : she was regarded as a second goddess, descended from the 
sea of a sinless family, and was like a snow shower to the lily-facea of 
other women in the inner apartments. 

24. By her love and gentleness she stole the heart of her husband, by 
her accomplishments she retained his affections, Their mutual love was 
equal to that of Srva and Pa‘amart’. ‘ 

25. Whose many virtuous deeds already done or to be still performed, 
are visible in groves, gardens, lakes, and many other extensive works, 

- gg. AL these luxuries enjoyed daily by multitudes of brdimang, are 
bestowed by her whose heart compassionates the poor, the helpless, amd 
a7. In this way the minds of the husband and wife being sensible of the 
instability of earthly possessions; and the stain of the Aull.yuga having 
been removed by their growing virtues, the one (or raja) has caused this 
pemple to be established in honor of the god who wears a crescent in his 
brow ; while the other (or queen) did as much im honor of Ps ‘neat. 


© Kathandma, * called Kafha;* probably the vulgar term applied to it as an 
artificial canal, Amplice * cut." 
5a 


& 
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#8. Whose heart is not filled with astonishment at these two divine 
temples which may be compared with the beauty of the two lofty peaks of 
Aailiea ; which are beautified by their handsome stairs, and whose banners 
agitated by the winds have dispersed the gathering clouds. | 

29. As long as the Kawstwhhe jewel shall rest on the brenst of the de. 
stroyer of Modhw (Visarv) ; and the head of Sa‘mmnv shall be ornamented 
With the crescent :—as long as Ixnma and all the gods shall tarry with the 
wives of the moon ;—so long shall the fame of this act endure, 

30. May prosperity always attend him and his equally endowed Indy 
Lansumt'—him, the chief hero of the Canoe lihe—who with sword be 
smeared with the mud formed by the exudation of his enemies’ elephants’ 
temples has carved out his praise on all sides, | 

31. May Devi’, who dwelleth among mankind to promote their pros. 
perity and avert evil, destroy the sins of Latta, of his family, children, 
and intimates. 

32. The villages of Mayétd in Bhtshana with its adjacent lands were 
consecrated to the above mentioned ged and goddess, under the denomi. 
nation of Devopulli, ; 

33. The famous Latna granted by charter one-fourth of his revenues 
to the same deities for their worship and other ceremonies, 

$1. This inscription was composed by the poet Nema‘s, son of Siva 
Rupa, of the race of VarTsvamcnt, an attendant at the court of the rija, 
whose character was worthy of his name, 

$5. May Newa‘s's wreath of mellifluous verses shine on the bosom of 
the learned like a string of pearls, the source of general delight, orna- 
mented with flowery metaphor and tied with the string of Lanna's virtues. 

36. This composition was copied by the son of Visusvunany an inha. 
bitant of Gaur, a proficient in the Kuti/dé character, 

“37. It was engraven by Somawacrna the son of Ka‘wapeva, who came 
over from Kanyokubja, well skilled in the use of the instruments of 
engraving, 3 Kap 
~ In the Samvat year 1049, on the Tth of the dark half of the month of 
Afdrga (Agrahana ), Thursday, (Corresponding with Thursday, 5th No. 
vember, A. D. 992.—See Useful Tables, ) | 





VIII.—Section of the strata passed through in an exprimental boring at 
_ the town of Gogah, on the Gujerat peninaula, Guiph of Cambay, By 
Lieutenant Geonor Frutjames. 
Agreeably to my promise I have the pleasure to enclose a section of 
the strata penetrated in the bore at Goged, by which you will perceive 
we have succeeded in reaching a considerable depth, and although the 


a 


work is still progressing I have thought it better to send a section of 


what has already been done. I have only 28 feet of rod left, and 
‘unless Ican succeed in changing the stratum hefore that is exp | 
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I shall be obliged to stop. Had I but cast-iron pipes to lower I should 
not at all despair of success until at any rate | had renched 600 feet. 
From the sides of the bore falling in while the work is at rest I have 
been obliged for some time to employ two parties, and to keep going 
night and day. 

I have moch pleasure in mentioning that I have discovered fossil 
remains down the const and in similar formation to that of Perim. The 
specimens that I have obtuined however are not good ones having been 
rit Sie time exposed to the action of the sea, and atmosphere, 
Should T succeed in obtaining any that appear worthy of the acceptance 
of the Asiatic Society, I shall do myself the pleasure to forward them. 

A similar formation to that of Perim exists along the whole line of 
coast from Gogh to Gossnat point, where a firm sandstone is quarried 
and of which the splendid Srineak temples of Pattifona are all built. 

This fact ascertained, settles the question of whether Perim wes 
originally a part of the continent :—and it only remains to prove how 
the separation has taken place? My opinion is that it has been. 
effected by the force of the current during the ebb tides and the swell 
of the sea during the south-west monsoon. 

To the north-west of Ggaoh and ahout one mile inland I picked ap 
a piece of the rib of some large animal, The rock had been here dag 
out for building. It lies nearly horizontal and not above eight inches 
in thickness. Lam stillin hopes of getting some more fossil specimens 
from this spot. 

List of Strata. i 
- Fr. In. 
Rubble containing broken stones, tiles and ashes, ...caccececeereessss & 
Hard earth with stones imbedded, ee rer rrr tT ere. ih | 
Sand and gravel mized apd salt Weber, oe ewe ee ee ee ee 
Bandstone In thim SERS, 22 sc cece ee ante ce eee ener eeccee ee anes 
Sand and clay, yellowish im GOlOT, ..ccecee semen esse eee ee ees 
ag 7 ae aa rere rrr TratiTr Ty tis 
Sanddious tard, APT e Tey VTTICT i 

Sand yellow, eT rrr head wees setsnseesssonboneene es | 


Sesech ond pa Pep WRTeTeTeTI CTP 
Very stiff clay with pieces of sandstone imbedded very hard, settee ee em 


Stiff blackish looking clay, - ea errr rr Ere ri eT ete el eet 
Gandy clay with pieces of san DGS, sect en ne eee PGF SS OS oo 
Tallow wand with seams of cay costaining a few pieces of sandstone ae 


Very hard siliceous sandstone, eee ee ee ee ee ee 
Stiff yellow and whitieh clay with kanker, PT PTR eee eT 
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Sti yellow and whitish clay with nodules of sandstone, deeb atacceccds  § 10 
The salt water rose 4 feet in the bore and become brackish. Nodules of 
anndstones imbedded im sand, 2... 0... 00ccsecenccrescececamccee 21 
Yellow sandy clay, (656 C06 CU FSeae ewer eees sdteeretewel se sdbiue duasrcll 
Yellow sandy clay with pieces of mhur, .........ccecceeeceedeccusce 16 
Stiff black clay with pieces of sandstone containing « good deal of mica, 3 
Stiff black clay but darker, 00.0 cc cece cccu cu ce weebes wnat oecricT Geen 
Stif clay greenish in color, containing small pieces of rocks similar to 
cornelian, quartz, and agate, also pieces of broken shells,............ 4 
The same clay with less stones, a strong smell of hydrogen gas came up 
the pipe, a quantity of pyrites was also brought OP yes eet ie neh eee oe 
Bloc clay with pyrites, and latterly a little sand between the layera of clay, 19 
Blwe clay with siliceous sand mized, also pieces of rock, such as sand. 
stone; quality, a greenish sandstone full of holes, these holes are full of 
_elay and pyrites: indurated clay and small black particles like coal, .. 
Slate from the appearance of what came up attached to the jumper, ..s. 
Sif blue clay, ee ee $Sth owes Fee ee ee oe Oe 
Indurated clay or slate, and latterly with sand intermixed,.......... sai 
Blue sandy clay with siliceous sand separating the seams of Clay, asks ca 
Pew panies with. pyriles. east vevesens vs ke scce ceccces 2220. ett 
Sandy clay with small white pebbles, « good deal of sand appeared between 
the layers of clay with fragmect of what appears a jet, a plece of a 
broken shell resembling the cockle was broughtup, .....0s:ce0ec0 ss) 


se 


— 


oe a ee 
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0 
Wine wey Garkerin'obler, o.oo cc ceos ec oe ee eee 
Blue clay with pieces of whitish enrth,............ccecceccceconececce 4 5 
The same sandy clay with here and there a little Le ee: ke | 
The same clay with ao little more sand between the seams, .... ....... 7 2 
Std clay containing black, white and yellow colored earths, also some 
Pieces of rock was brought up, ee ee ee ohio. 
SHH blue clay with seams of white sand, ..........sscceeceeseececece A 
The same clay with m few pieces of rock, ........200eccceaecueeceeece 0 
SNEOE MINT wus ca bd. ci oe AT so seo cuschtniltes baprecnielae ees 10 
Biuish lias clay with shells and some pieces belonging to coral, ........ 2 
Stiff black earthy clay containing broken Cee ee eS |] 
Very stiff blue clay with a good deal of sand whitish in Ot, seuheces OF 
Bituinous clay containing a» large quantity of pyrites, fossilized wood _ 
Which WUrMs,..-- 2c csesesceesvesweaussssccs. cedcdecc. loecnacie 
Stiff blue sandy clay [oSSF A see ee esd eee ee es cenkan eens ueceaceusece Lf UM 
Sti blue sandy clay with seams of the bituminous elay occasionally, .. .. 106 8 


—a_ 
a 
320. 0 


_P.S. Since this was written the Bore has been carried 15 feet 
deeper without any change in the soil. ‘The lignite or fossil wood 
burns, and emits a smell of coal; with nitric acid it effervesces and a 
‘bright brown smoke arises; with sulphuric acid this does not take 
place: on burning it gives out a very strong suffocating smell of 
sulphur and arsenic, nF a 
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IX —Nove on the black and brown Floriten of Guserat. By Lieutenant 
Gronce Forusames. | 

Having been induced from reading Colonel Syxes’ catalogue of 
birds in the Deccan to make some observations of the Ois fulva and 
Otis ourita, have the pleasure to send you the following remarks 
for insertion in your journal. 

The Otis fulea or brown Floriken is a bird common to our side of 
India, and is found at all seasons of the year in the Decean partic 
larly ; in Gueerat however they are more frequently found on the near 
approach of the monsoon, and in the year 1834 were so plentiful 
that I bagged no lees than 79, Almost the whole of these I 
examined; and from the facts ascertained, I am of opinion that the 
he is only to be found in his black plumage during the monsoon. 
That he commences changing his feathers early in April and continues 
molting till June, when he has generally become the black Floriken. 
That at this season he never weighs more than 1] Ib. 4 oz. avoirdupois, 
and seldom so much; while the brown or ben bird weighs of 
least 1 Ib. 8 oz. 

That you rarely see the two together at this season, and that T have 
shot them in all stages of their moulting until I got the perfect black 
Fioriken, and on examination have invariably found the testes most 
fully devoloped ; while in the brown or hen birds the ova have been 

They are so plentiful sometimes in Gureraf that they may be 
bought from the Wagrees alive for a few pice. - 

Lam of opinion also that the Floriten migrates, bat from what part 
of India I know not. L once heard of a flight being seen coming from 
the north and going in an easterly direction, but cannot vouch for 
the fact. 

One observation has often occurred to me, which is, I have never 
shot the bird losing his black feathers and becoming brown; and the 
only way I can account for it, is that either the bird leaves the coun- 
try, or, it being at that season of the year when a sportsman seldom 
ventures out, the whole country being covered with vegetation, and the 
Fioriten being remarkably quick in hearing they escape unroused. 

This one fact I will venture to assert, that no person has ever yey 
shot a black Floriken with the ora developed ; it therefore only remains 
to be proved whether the cock bird undergoes these changes yearly or 
not, and which will be difficult to ascertain, for im confinement I find 
they do not thrive, having frequently attempted in vain tokeep them, — 
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X.—Further elucidation of the dt or Silasthambha inscriptions from 
various sources, Hy James Puinser, Sec. As. Soc. 

It was one of my principal objects in publishing my hasty reading 
of the Feroz lAt inscription in the July journal, without awaiting 
the corrections and illustrations of a more matured examination, to 
draw to me the aid of others whom ability, opportunity and interest 
in the subject, might enable to throw light upon this highly curious 
mongment, Already am I reaping abundantly the fruits of this 
expectation, and I lose no time in placing them before the Society. 

The first correction in point of importance comes as usual from 
Ceylon, the very Lanka, (to apply its own fabulous prerogative meta. 
phorically,)—the very jirst meridian whence the true longitude of all 
ancient Indian history seems destined to be calculated ! 

I had ascribed the foundation of these pillar monuments to a king 
of Ceylon, because his was the nearest or the only approach to the 
name recorded in the inscription. I did so before I had read it 
through, or I should perhaps have felt the difficulties of such a supe 
position greater when I found him making roads, digging wells, and 


usurping other secular authority in a country over which he was nat 


himself reigning. It was but the utter absence of any such name in our 
Indian lists that drove me to a neighbouring state; one so intimately 
connected, however, with the Mayadha court in religion, that there 
need be no positive impediment to the exercise of munificence by 
his brother convert on the Cey/on throne towards the priesthood of king 
Asoxa’s Indian Piidras, nor to their acknowledgment of favors, or 
adoption of precepts. When | found another inscription in the Gaya 
eaves alluding, with the identical pronomen of Devinampiya, to 
Daranarna, the grandson of the above monarch, I certainly felt more 
strongly the impression of the Indian origin of the former ; though I 
still sought in vain for any licence to such an assumption from the 
pandits and their perdnes. 

‘The Society will then I am sure participate in the pleasure with 
which I perused the following passage in a letter just received from 
the Honorable Mr, Gzoucz Tornovr, our Pali annalist. 

“Since I came down to Colombo, I have made a most important 
discovery, connected with the Péli Buddhistical literature. You will 
find in the Introduction to my Epitome, page Ix. that a valuable collec- 
tion of Pali works was brought back to Ceyion from Siam, by Gronan 
Napouts, modliar, (chief of the cinnamon department, and then a 
Buddhist priest) in 1312. Inthat collection Ihave found the Dipowanso 
Mahdwanso refers ! | Tt opens with the passage quoted in the intro- 
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ing lines in the sixth Bidamedro or ‘ Section of 250 lines’ in reference 
to Daamata Asoko :— 
Tf avsccenuterrme ot(drasawasgaicha, sombuddhé parmibiutts, abbiedita 


Teac a a Rene deavigtion of the ceremonies performed at his 

inauguration, I find 
Ciadepuilemdyon watiqnetta Bindusjrama, afrojo rajapulie fadd eel Ujjeni- 
daramaline*, 

Here then we find that Asowe was surnamed Prrapaset ; and if you 
will turn to the Sth chapter of the Mukdwenso, especially pp. 28, 29, 
you will see the circumstances under which Buddhistical edifices were 
simultaneously erected all over India. When I have seen vour article 
in the July No. I hope to be able to examine this Dipowanso carefully, 
and if I can see any further ground for identifying Prrapasar with 
Asoxo, I will not fail to give you particulars.” 
~ The date, (218th) year of the Buddhist era (leases no doubt what- 
ever of the identity of the party, and the term safftdnafia, rendered by 
my pandit mopfur-napta, great-great-grandson must therefore be 
wrong. Ratxa Pavta alto assures me that the verse requires the 
elision of the first two redundant syllables; leaving simply sopfa, or 
aatfd, grandson. The Baddhist and Brahmanical texts both concur 
in the successive relationship of the Magadia princes down to this 
pointt. | 

The line as corrected by Ratna Pactra will run thus: 

Chandragutiass yor natie, Bindusdressa alrajo, rdjaputio (ada dxi, Ujjenitera- 
mei rmeo. 
and united with the former passage may be tranelated : 

“Two huodred and cighteen years after the beatitude of Auddis, was the 
inauguration of Pirapassi......bho, the grandson of Coanpracurta, and 
own son of Binowsa’aa, woe ot that time Piceroy at Ujayeni." 

Mr. Tvaxove has thus most satisfactorily cleared up a difficulty that 
might long have proved a stumbling block to the learned against the 


® The two passages in Sanskrit will ron 


fewer: werearvire da? ofefee' a wird: favefita: | 
Two hundred years and {eighteen years after Buddha had attained perfection, 
(was) the regal andintment of Pry apassr. 


SRaNGTe AyMAT (wore correctly ERT) FrTCH eH cage 
aereiea sasabeceies: 

This the grandson of the grandson of Caampaaovrra, and the own royal 
ton of Binposa’na, was ot that time the taker of the reveone of Ujjain. —J. P. 


+ See extract from the BAggerat Purdae, in a preceding page, 677. 


reception of these /df inscriptions as genuine monuments of a fixed 
and classical period, the most ancient yet achieved in such an unequivo- 

The passage of the Mahdwenso alluded to above as proving the 
erection of numerous Sthupds and Viidres by him is by no means free 
from exaggeration; but the general facts are certainly borne out by 
the extensive diffusion of these curious edicts: I give the whole from 
the indicated page in Mr. Tcuasoun's “* Epitome." 

The transaction is referred to the fourth year of Asoxo's reign, nor 
can I find any thing noted of so late a date as the 27th year, which 
is sufficient to exclude any actual mention of the erection of the 


ovorthombAgs :— | 
Sufwana chafurdsili dAammakAanding ; sobre] “ pujemi tfhon pocdcAékep 
riddrendti' bawprati. | 
Daiwa tadd chennevefi dAenaddtin mahipati purée cheferasiti solaseéew 
mahitale. * 
Tuttha fatthiva rdjwhi viddré drabAdpayi: sayan Ashdrdmaniu ddrdpefup 
~ Ratanattaya wigrodAagiléndnanti sdsané pachchéton safe sahassan so addpari, 
dind ding. 
aa'a. : 
Diawena dhammadinndna packchayd chaturo card dhamraadhardney bAikchines 
sponds, said nord. 


“Having learned that there were eighty-four thousand discourses on the tenets 
of that doctrine (of Buddha), ‘1 will dedicate’ exclaimed the monarch ‘a 
viddre to cach.’ Then bestowing six thousand dofis of treasure on eighty-four 
thousand towns in Jambudipo, at those places be caused the construction of tem- 
Ples to be commenced by the (local) réjes; he bimeclf undertook the erection 
Of the Asckaroma (at Pepphapwra*), He bestowed daily, from his regard for the 
religion, a lac seperately to the ‘rafaneffya’ to Nicaopwo, and to infirm 


From the offerings made on account of Haddho in various ways, io various 
cities, various festivals were constantly celebrated im honor of * fAnpar.' 
“From the offerings made on account of the religion the populace constantly 
bestowed the four prescribed offerings on the priests, the repositories of trun 
peace 


it must be remembered that Asoxa during the reign. of his father 
at Pdtaliputre, acted ws wperdja or sub-king at Ujjain. His supremacy 
probably therefore extended farther than that of any other Indian 
monarch, The minute particulars we now poesess of his history 
_— that of bis predecessors, through Mr. Tusxoun’s Pali authori- 
iris tere ix called Papapura and Péwdpuri by Jain authorities, (see Cone- 
aii ae a. 1%.) But the wore natural Sanskrit equivalent is Pushpapwri, 
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ties, will be of essential use in expounding our new discovery, and my 
only excuse for not having taken the epitome already published as my 
guide before is, that the identity of Prrapasst was not then established, 

I think we sholl be able to discover the netual names of many of 
the Buddhist monnsteries now visible by their ruins or by columns 
still standing : thus the uncouth name read in the Bhilsa inscription 
No. 2 (see p. 458), as Kokunada sphota, (or boda) viddra, may probably 
turn out to be Kukkutarama vikdra of the following passage. 


“Bamépalli semgyagnan nintnpad scuwulindriyae wendil¢ nalopentan fan nafwd 

\s Attended by a retinue of five hundred men, having repaired to Kukkutarama 
silent while he bowed to him, be questioned the priests on this point.” 
‘The Allahabad vihdra was called Walukaramo; that of Rdjagriia, 
Wehwwana, the Sarun one probably dneradiapura, that at the capital 
PuppAapura, Asokaramo, &c. Im three years they were all completed 
if we may put faith in the following extract :— 

Wihdre td semdraddad sabdd sabbapurdry pi idufiaton (iki cooedd aifthapdrug 
mshirame. 


Théraswe Iudeguitasa Kammddhi{(Adyatassath iddtipéeddew nitthdsi Asokora- 
ose wheyo. 

Jingna poridhultesu fAdnerwehe, takin, fakin, chéfiyani akdrdsi ramaniyin 
bAnpati. = é 

Purdhi chaturdsiti echersehi samentalé, iékAé ¢hddam dacuun whhdrd niffhiid 
iti, de. 


4 AM) theee individuals in diferent towns, commencing the construction of 
splendid wihtras completed them in three years, By the merit of the there 
[xpacurto, and of that of the undertaker of the work, the witara called deoks- 
ramo was also completed in that time. At the places at which the vanqulsher of 
splendid dagabas to be constructed. From eighty-four cities (of which 

oP waa the centre, despatches were brought on the same day, snugunc- 
Whole pages of the Makdwanso might be quoted bearing upon the 
various points of the inscription :—thua, the conversion from a sinful 
life to righteousness, with which the north tablet commences, may be 
explained either by the circumstances of Asoxa’s rise to the throne 
over the bodies of his 99 murdered brethren; or by his slaughter of 
the priests at the chief temple, after the seven years eurpension of 
the mposatha ceremonies, when the faith was purged ;—but for all 
these J must refer to the work itself. The cause of the addition af 
Dharma to the Pawremic name of Asoxa, by Buddhist writers, is 
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Brikihoti ndyittha purd pépena kammund; Diammdsokoti ndyiltha pacheAAd 
pusaena dommund, 

" On eccount of his former sinfol conduct (in having murdered his brothers) 
he was known by the name of Asoxo. Subsequently on account of his plows 
character, he waa distinguished by the name of DuammMasowa."' 

§ 2. Duplicate inscription from Delhi, Pl. XLT. 

[now turn to an illustration of my text from another quarter, Major 
P. L. Pew, has falfilled his promise of toewarding impressions of the bro- 
ken pillar lying in the late Mr. W, Faasen's grounds. I should have 
mae them the subject of a separate note but that really they are so 
precisely the duplicates of the Feroz inscription that it is not. worth 
while todo so. The shaft seems to be mutilated and worn in vertical 
grooves so that many of the letters in each tablet are effaced. Ofthe 
fragments received one belongs to the north compartment, beginning 
with line 10 (see p. 582):—the next much injured, corresponds with 
the western tablet, beginning with line 10 (p. 587) :—the third and last 
is nearly perfect; beginning with line 8 of the southern inscription it 
runs on to the conclusion. The words are separated as in the Feros 
lit, and from this circumstance [have been enabled to certify a few 
doubtful readings—although many others are provokingly cut off. 
I insert a lithographed facsimile of the whole, and annex at foot* all 
the noted variations of the text, of which proper use can be made 
when I come. to review my labours. Major Pew gives the following 
particulars of the original locality and present state of the column. 


* IT may throw the only deviations T can find into the form of Eaendafa thus :— 
Noarn [xscacerioxn—io the Roman transcript. 
Line 18 for asimaeai, read dsinerd. 
19 for dupotarekAa, read du? payiedkAd. 
20 read, gamardgimini, 
Weert S:1pn—line 10, the letter in chappanti is written [,, , it must, I think, be 
agA, formed from the Lp ae 
Line 12 for abAifd we have abAi/d, fearless. 
1? for pifakeuti——yantrandi, the preceding lettera cut off. 
18 for paiititem, read pélitikam. 
? _ 19 for nirodhan, —— nirudtasi. 
» Sourm Sjp8,—line 8, the words are avadhipe pdtakepicda, and further on 
padhitolufe, &c., quasi We: Sere Area: — the killing of fowls is not to 
be done." 
_ Line 16 we have fis chdfnemmdeirn sudipardye, fe. in Sanskrit 
WiEWe, ‘in the festioa! days in the three 4-moathly periods ? 
> Eine 7 the very in properly made plural, milabhiyanti. 
15 the word mochie is evidently separated from enuponatham and com 
i with evadhiye ; ‘fish unkilled’ is therefore the right reading. 
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“This very ancient Hindu pillar was dog out of some ruing near a 
bowlee (daol’) or well, and was probably destroyed by the blowing up 
of a powder magazine which I understand once existed near the spot. 
It consists of five pieces, which when put together measure 32} feet 
long : the diameter of the largest piece is 3 feet 2 inches, and that of 
the smallest 24 feet. The total weight 372 maunds. 

The extreme antiquity of the pillar is vouched by its weather-worn 
aspect, which must needs be the effect of storms and rains thet ran 
their'destructive or beneficial course many centuries ago, since the 
fragments of this column have only been recently disinterred from the 
mass of ruin, evidently Hindu, where they had reposed in silence 


I call the ruins (which are those of a well and its attendant 
edifices—hewn in the live rock of the hill) Hinda, both from fhe style, 
which resembles that of the more ancient parts of the Awfab and 
feom the materials, which in this case also, are qwerfs, of which 
intractable rock the Mussulmans seldom or ever appear to have 
attempted the sculpture. The pillar, imdeed, ts sandstone, and to 
its perishable nature is to be attributed the imperfect state of the 
inscriptions. I shall await with some impatience your opinion as to 
their age and import, and whether their date be anterior to those 
which have been 20 unexpectedly deciphered on the lats of Fanoz 
Suiu; Allahabad, Bettiah, &c. Hinda tradition dwells fondly on 
the name and exploits of the rija Parrnc or Pirnovna, whose came 
existe from Petora-gurh near Almoral, by Delia, down to Ajmere, 
where every thing great or ancient in architecture is referred with one 
consent to this Indian ‘ Arthur.’ 

§ 3. Note on the locality of the dts of Dethi and Allahabad. 

Lieut. Kirrom has favored me with a reply to that part of my 
papers wherein I called attention to the nature of the buildings at 
Feroz's menagerie. He aleo conjectures that the bird mentioned as 
amBakapilikd should be read ambakd, (or amraké) pillaka, the pilak or 
yellow bird of the mangoe, known to Europeans us the mangoe bird, 
from its appearance when that fruit comes into season ; pilak is the 
present native ‘name, from pila yellow. Mr. Traonan also suggesta 
the same interpretation, and I have no doubt of its correctness. — 

_ Remarks on the locality of the late of Allahabad and Delis. 

The Allahabad pillar stood formerly on a stone terrace within the 
fortress and near the Jumaa gate; not far from the spot, isa temple 
(now under ground) called “Pdtd! Purf * (arate Fey), in which is the 
stump of a Banyan tree called " Achaya Bat ("aq Sz): it is on 
object of great veneration. 
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The temple is buried in the accumulated rubbish of ages, which is 
found in a greater depth than that of the level of the temple 
foundations. 

The present stone fortress, the work of Axsen and of his son 
Jamixei'n (whose pedigree is engraved on the Pillar) occupies the 
place of some previous Hindu works of brick, few vestiges of which 
remain. 

I think it probable that the pillar occupied its original position till 
taken down by Colonel Krp during the alterations that were being 
made. 

Though in all probability the Achay Bat may be a Buddhist relic it 
may nevertheless be otherwise, as the Hindus consider the bur 
(Ficus Indievs) as an emblem of Siva: the peepul (Ficus refigiosa) of 
Viewxu; and the pullas or dawk (Butea Frondosa) as that of 
Brauma, and venerate them accordingly. 

The Fenoz Sua’n lat at Delhi was placed (as historians assert) in 
its present position by the emperor Feroz, and I certainly see no 
reason to doubt the truth of it; the style of architecture of the building, 
on the roof of which it stands, is of the first or Pathdni: the same 
style pervades throuchout the whole adjacent buildings. There are 
no traces of Hindu buildings anywhere pear, There is a large bur 
tree beneath the walls, on the river face, under which is a tomb of 
some celebrated “ peer" who was put to death by order of Fenoz ; this 
spot is held sacred and much resorted to by both Hindus and Musal- 
mans: the tree is very ancient and may have been a holy tree of the 
Buddhists. The Mahommedans of India venerate the Bot almost as 
much as the Hindus do, which would account for its preservation though 
other idols would have been destroyed. With regard to the quarries 
from whence the different pillars were brought, I think it probable 
they were floated on rafts down the Jumaa, being cut from the sand- 
stone rocks at or near Rdjpir (Bddshdkmahal) in the Sewalik, a few 
miles above the site of the sunken city of Béhat, I made this observa- 
tion in the year 1831 when I took an experimental trip by water from 
Réjghdt in the Din to Agra, 1 believe both lite are of the same 
kind of stone, the others I have not seen. 

A few remarks on the Kovels (called by Captain Hoans “ a mena- 
gtrie") may be acceptable. | 
_Fenoz Suin’s palace, called the “ Korla” was formerly within the 
north-western angle of the city walls of old Delhi, and was the citadel of 
that place ; one face of it was.in former years washed by the Jumag, 
which seldom reaches it in these times except in very heavy floods. 
The works of this citadel were very extensive ; the architecture is 
clumsy in its style and rough in execution, and has no pretence to 
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aught but strength ; the material is the rough wrought stone found on 
the spot, which is mostly too hard to admit of being better worked. 
The building, on the roof of which is the pillar, appears to have been 
a “ bdrahdert ;" it is square and three stories high, all vaulted: it 
stands at the bottom of a court-yurd close to the ramparts of the river 
face. ‘There are buildings near, which may have been appropriated to 
amennagerie, but that on which the pillar stands [ should decidedly 
pronounce not to have been so. The Kotela was to old Delhi what the 
Lal Killa is to the present city, and was no doubt considered an 
elegant building in remote times when painted plaister and colored tile 
were the order of the day. M. EK. 





XL—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wedsesday Evesing, 4h October. 
The Hon'ble Sir Enwanp Rvaw, President, in the chair. 

‘Licut. E. B. Cowoury, 6th Cavalry, and D. F. McLeon, Esq. C. 5. wert 

for and elected members. 

T. H. Mannocn, Esq. C. 5. proposed by Mr. W. H. Macwacntes, 
seconded by the President. 

Dr. Tuowas Caxton, proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. W. 


Cuacnort. 


Mr. C. Tocnun, C. 8. proposed by Mr. Waurens, seconded by Dr. 
Srewanr. 

Mr. Jouw Ewanr, C. 8. proposed by Dr. Stewart, seconded by Mr. - 
W aLTEns. 


The following works were sete by the Rev, Dr. Mrtt- | 

Paalterium Davidis Regis et Prophete sliorumqaet Vatum Sacrorum Arabice 
4 Gul. H. Mist, 5. T. D. 

Litargin Anglicana, Sea Liber Precum Communium et Administrationis Sacra- 
mentorum.—Translated into Arabic by Pococae, TYTLEn and Bree. 

‘Aweenitatam exoticarum polilico-physico-medicarum, Fascicull V. 

Relandi antiquitates sacrem Veterum Hebreorum. 

Auber’s and Progress of the British power in India—preseaied by the 


we Mctenrological Register, August,—presented by the Sereryer Generel 


part of the 19th vol. As. Researches. : 
The Secretary notified the vacancy of the librarianship by the death of 


Dr. L. Buwnist. ? . 
Dr. Boecons wes a native of Maly, He received his diploma ss a doctor of 
medicine at Floreace on the Sth Joly; 1794. He came to India in the following 
year aod hed supported himself by his practice in this city ever since. He was 
appointed to the honorary charge of our library in 1826, afterwards receiving © 
trifing allowance of 50 rupecs monthly for conveyance. | His atteation b 
been unremitted and the society has lost in him a useful and eealous offcer, 
and a kind and worthy associate. He died st the advanced age Ot 77 | 
To succeed to the appointment the following candidates had offered th ret. 
Mr. Cuxstza, Mr. Banroot, Mr, C. W. Faence, Mr, Fervry, Mr. Lew 
DaCosta, Mr. G. 5. Hotrewa™, Mr. J. Mounts, Mr. P, Dutwan, senior, Mr. 
D. Datewost, Mr. G. "<- F. Srenco. , 
To these the Secretary ¢ ‘to add the name of one who, he was sure, would 
need no certificate of his fications to fill the post with honor to himself aad 
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utility to the Society—the dis hed orientaliat M. A. Caowa Kinisr. He 
proposed that before taking any of the other applications into consideration, the 
a 


= 2p anes with a salary of 100 rupees should be tendered to Mr. Ceomra 
Lt} | 


Dr. Mint seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously, 

The Secretary brought up the following: 

Report of Me pose fs A Papers on the proposition of the Statistics? Commil- 
fer, * thet they should be em ered fo devociale ax ing members, p “; 
not on fAe Society's fist." er paying pera 
The sole grounds of this proposition, us explained by the president of the 

Committee, were, to add to the means of the Seciety fir meeting ang alight preg. 
miary expences in procaring statistics! informatran, eopyiog recorda, and printing 
forms and circulars, The ability of the society to an+wer these colle being now 
increased, it becomes less neccesary to entertain the question of admitting asso. 
ciate members, upon which the opinions of the Committee are somewhat divided ; 
and indeed the proposition may be regarded os withdrawn by the fallowing 
reply from the Secretary to the Statietien! Committee. Nevertheless we may 
take this opportunity of recording our opinion that there la no precedent of an 
association of paying members with a branch of the society depoted to a particular 
object, The ** corresponding members’ of the Physical Committee, Were merely 
honorary associates without any voice in their proceedings, of any power orer 
their funda, If there be any compliment in the bestowal of such a title, it may 
be equally just to confer it upon those gentlemen who may lend thelr co -Opers= 
ton to the Statistical Committee; but we think it would be an jaconrenient 
course, and one of questionable regularity to erect a new class of subscribers to 
an exclusive object of the Society's labours, 

Por those who would join the Society in its general views, but whose circum- 
alresdy exists in the grade of ** Aerociate members’ established in 1835. 

For the Committee of Papers, 
James Paixeur, 

29/4 September, W837. Seerefary. 

4 The letter referred to in the above was then read -— 

rn, 

l have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 7th instant, 
The explanation given by the President of the Statistical Committee at the Inet 
mecting of pour Society of the irregularity with which the Committee was 
chargeable renders it, | trust, unnecessary to do more now, than to express our 
regret at the occurrence, and to assure you that nothing be farther from the 
intention or wish of the Committee than to disconnect its interesta from those 
of the parent Society, or to seek to form any ‘ associations’ which are got likely 
fo prove mutually advantageous and creditable. 

As regards the provision which the Society contemplates making for the 
requisite expences of the Committee and its amount, I have to observe that am 
this must necessarily bear the most intimate relation to the extent of the Com- 
Mittec's success, it is not for us to specify particularly the degree of assistance, 
Which we may think ourselves justified in claiming from the Society: the sum 
fought of Government in aid of our labour was 300 rupees per mensem, What- 
ever limits however the Society may be pleased to assign, the Committee will be 
careful pot to exceed. | | 

In the distribution of the funds to be placed at the Committee's disposal it is 
not our intention to entertain any fixed establishment, bat to assist individuals 
engaged in Statistical re bes by the occasional services of clerks, and te pay 
for other works done by contract under the supervision of individual members 
of the Committee. The accounts will of course be submitted for approval in the 






I hare the honor to be, Ac. 
} D. Srewaat, M.D. 
ERG regard to the applies funds, it waa proposed by the Secre- 
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pedestal of the Allahabad column eubmitted the following esigna 3 


f. 

In compliance with the desire of Re hoaiaste Meeting of the hth instant, om 
conveyed in your letter to our address of the @th, we have carefully pernsed 
and considered tha several papers and designa therewith received, and beg leave 
to report the result, as follows. 

All these six designs prepared by Captain Epwanp Surra of engineers, 
are wo elecant and in such good taste, that it is difficult to determine between 
them, which may be the most strikingly handsome, and at the same time the most 


appropriate, | 
$, Of the more raised and expensive designs Nos. 1, 2 and 6, we would | ive 
the preference to the latter, its hase being more in character with the pilter, which nic 


it ieintended to support, than the others, but modified by either & reduced pro. 
jection, or total omission, of the large upper band, or substitating inverted t th =. 
gular compartiwents similar ta those at the foot of the pedestal, We would also 
prefer a art instead of a curved slope to the lower step, as being more 
eonvenient®. 


“4. Of the less raised designs Nos. 4, 4 and 5, wo give a decided preference to 
No. 3, (see accompanying eketch) as being tery light and elegant while it preserves 
the pure ‘character im its form. details; moreover in order to relieve 


it from some of those disadvantages, which form Captain Surre's principal 
ehjectious to there latter designs, should No. 3 be ultin stele determines of; We 

mggest the adoption of the slopiag platform as sketched ia pencil ak the 
Military oord by Major [aVINE oF Captain = a. i eS, which we consider ‘ta be 
avery great Improvement, the base becoming thereby more on 8 level with the 
eye of the bebolder. . 

“S. The additional elevation thus gives, would amount to two feet, making 
the upper part of the base from which the pillsr will spring, exactly 6 feet from 
the surface, 

6. We observe in the section submitted by Captain Swiru is iastration of 
hie iatended mode of fixing the root of the pillar in the stone Dassmedl, that be 
proposes cutting a square bole in the centre and ander part of the shalt, about 
Perot of ite diamoter, #0 se te let it down on m square upright stone of Us 
same measurement. This we are apprebensive might not be considered wu tfici « 
ently stable, acd we would suggest in preference that sm getagon stone of 68 
feet dinmeter and 2 feet thick be procured from Chunar, and that an opening be 
cut in its cestre, to receive the lower part of the pillar in its entire size, Co 1 he 
depth of one foot. This atane well bedded in good brick masonry, with the aid of 
the upper stone work judiciously dove-tailed together, would im our opinion ive 
it the utmost stability that co he reqolred. Nevertheleas we may sale 7 coenee 
these arrangements to Captain Ssrra’s well known skill and jadgmeat, should 
circumstances admit of his undertaking the erection of the pillar, but tn case it 
should fall into other bands the bint may be + | 
On the subject of Captain Sarrn's proposed new eapltal sme eg G2 

. nee? althoug ler | a very beantifal on@, We are 






stone oruament, ait h we consider the 

unanimously of opinion that it is * desirable to effect the restoration of 

origiaal capita and lion, if practicable ; if not, we think that the desiga now 

submitted may be considered « very approprinte and elegant finish to tie pillar. 
We hare the honor to be, &c. 

September 30th, 1837. Ww. P. Guast, 


| | A. CUNNINGnAM. 
Proposed hy the Secretary, seconded by Dr. Swiver, and Jtesolced, that 
the report be adopted with thanks, aud that a copy be communicated to 
the Military Board. . . 
The Committee of Papers reported favorably on Nawab Tunawen 
Jane's proposal to print the Sharuga ul alam. 
@ See the accompanying sketch. We coufeas our preference for the ori sal d | 
her oa it stacds a cobtiag the upper vee! ag original donige 
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Resolved, that the work be printed on joint account with the Nawab, 
an advance of 1000 rupees to be made by both parties to the Secretary 
(account Oriental Publication Fund) to meet the expences, | 

The Reverend Jouw Wiisow, President of the Bombay Literary Soviety 
solicited the Society's patronage to the George Nameh, a Porsinn x 6 
written by the late Moonta Fenoz, and now under publication by hi 
nephew. Referred to the Committee of Papers, | 

mi [ See advertisement page. ] 

The President then, in compliance with the resolution of last meeting, 

rose, the members also standing, and read the following 

Appugss to Da, Mris. ; 

Tike Asialic Saciely, fo fhe Reverend WW. H. Mill, D. D. Principal of Bishop's 
College, ther Vice-President. 

Revexexp Sin, " 

The intelligence of your intention to return immediately to Earope has been 
received by us with feelings of deep regret, impressed as we are with the cone 
vietion that India is about to sustain, by your departure, a loss which cannot: 
easily be repaired. ar 
_ At will rest with higher authority than the Asiatic Sociely, to hear witness to 
the unwearied seal and fervent piety by which you have been uniformly distine 
guished in the discharge of the sacred duties committed to your care; bot it la 

euliarly our privilege to testify, in the most public manner, our ened of the 





beneit. we have derived from your abilities and learning, as wellas to coovey 
tome asi. token of our esteem and respect toa Scholar whose presence among 
us we have always regarded with feclings of pride and satisfaction, 
[tis now sixteen years since you arrived in this country. While yet « young 
man, you had established for yourself s literary feputation of so common order, 
aving excelled on an arena where cxcellence could have been won only by the 
nited efforts of genius and jodustry. We builed your arrival therefore with no 
ordinary feelings of satisfaction, indulging in the hope that the classical lan 
and literature of the East would receive from you « glare of that attention, 
which had wee been so successfully devoted to the learning and scleace of 
the West. This hope has siace been amply realized. 
The Journals of our Society contain abundant evidence of your patient research, 
of your correct judgment, and of your profound erudition, | 
four translation from the Sanskrit of the first part of Ciliddea's U'md, affords 
fodisputeble proof of your skill as « poct aml a commentator; while your 
‘Qualifications ax a historian and a Philologist have been clearly entublished by 
our restoration, with valuable critical and historical notices, of the Aliases 
ucriptton, and by your full and accurate translation of the ShekAdwati duscrip- 
Hon found in the of Harsha at Oncha paldr, and of that discovered at 
BAifiri sear Gdarpore, In your comments on the Macan Manuscript of the 
| we trace at ouce the minute accuracy of an experienced critic and 
the refined taste of an accomplished scholar. ‘ 
_ Kayour, Arabic Treatise on Algebra, and in your Hebrew collation of the. 
Pealas in the same language, we havea durable mooument of your learning 
apd piety. But the most valuable of your literary undertakings is your Sanskrit 
Poem, the Crista Sangifa. In that beautiful work the praisea of our Redeemer 
have bees for the first time sung in the sacred language of the Vedas. It ia your 
peculiar boast that you have caused the Purest doctrines to flow in the stream 
of this moble language, To the whole body of the learned Hindus you hare 
thus rendered accessible the sublinest truths, by conveying them in a channel: 
wl aa to their own vencrated river, they ascribe the power of porifying 
all it touches, Toa mind like yours this must be on inexhaustible soured | 
But, Sir, we feel that we should be doing you an injustice, were we to describe. 
af greatcr length, the fruits of your studies already before the public, We feel 
bed a F small samples of your labours which have been given to the worlds. 
We feel thai to the unobtrusive mature of your character is owing the infrequen~ 
cy of your appearance as au suthor, and we kuow that. you have assiqoualy 
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Purdaas, and the mystical ines of the Pedas; while there is no department of 
the literature and science of Arabia, that has escaped your scrutinizing research. 
We trust that, in the leisure of dignified retirement, you will be enabled to 
yut forth the maturer fruits pelle rich ood highly cultivated mind. We are 
confident that your well earned reputation will be sustained by | 
perform ; and we are sanguine enough to hope that our country may now tae 
of possessing an Englishman, the depth and 7 of whose oricotal studies 
are not surpassed by any (numerous and distinguished as they are) of the Scholars — 
of the continent. iat a 
We cancot allow this opportunity to pass without assuring you of the deep 
pense of obligation we feel towards you for your unremitting attention to the 
duties of your station as Vice-President af our Society, and for the alacrity with 
which on all sccasions you have afforded ws the benefit of your opinion and 
advice, ond the aid of your learning and jadgment on the difficult aed continually 
recurrieg refercoces that have been submitted to our consideration. 
‘We are in some degree consoled for your loss to ourselves by reflecting that, 
here have no more to lears :—that though your scquirements are beyond the 
4. whieh is ordinarily reached in the longest and moat Inboriows life, you 
are yet in the vigor of manhood ; aed that you are about to returu to a lane 
here you will meet with the distinction, which is due to abilities so eminent 
It is our earnest desire that you will gratify us by sitting for your Portrait as 
acon afier arrival in England os may he convenient to yourseli. For the Mem- 
acence is requisite ; bat the wish ia reasonable that our Hall should be decorated. 
with the resemblance of one, who, while among ua, Was so wssfal aad: so die 
tinguished a Member of our Society. 
(Signed) Eowarp Bras, President. 


—— = 


The Reverend Dr. Mun read the following reply, the President and 


The Address which you, in the nameof this Society, have done me the 
high booor of presenting to mn, is one which | cannot rise to anewer with- 
out some feelings of doubt and embarrassment. Por 1 fear to.incur the im- 

sation of affected modesty on the one band,—or om the other, what I 
would equally wish to avoid, the appearance of slightiog in any degree the deli- 
berate judgment of an assembly like this,—were J to give expression to my actual 
sentiments, on bearing the terms of strong and noble eulogy with which you 
have dignified my scanty contributions to your learned stores, and the compas 
ratively bumble ottainmests from which those contributions have proceeded. 
Br wbstaver may be the real value of thee Libonre ane ttstsine lmponca Om mie 
must ever continue to feel ‘eat obligation which your praise impusca oO me, 
of aiming to resemble ear aa tm , that standard chigsaniael which your too 
favorable judgment has inferred from ihe specimens of me clrendy-balens yout! 
cultivation of that knowledge, in promoting which the Asiatic Society has long 






teal wit wt of mental improvement hig 
‘Lhave long bece impressed with the conviction that as an accarate mn i 
of the intellectual atute of any people must precede snd accompany all ealighten- 
ed efforts for their omelioration,—so to attempt tint ainetiorsiion by appesline en- 
tirely to the lower principles of our mature, the love of comforts and luxuries and 
the like, while we and despine the forme, however imperfect ther 
may be, in which thelr own ideas of mental and moral elevation are embodied— 
ja to overlook a most essential element in the problem of human improvement,— 
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own gradual progress to the eminence we have reached. This would be true, 
even Foe language and literature in which these ideas were incorporated by the 
natives of this country were far inferior to what they are known and acknowledged 
to be by the most accomplished spirits of civilimed Europe,—the one nearly un- 
rivelled for its powers of combination aod expression—the other distinguished 
by a peculiar grace and tenderness of sentiment, and in the higher fights. of 
speculation into regions where man requires better guidance than his own reason 
can impart—charocterized, even when most tarnished by error, by a singular 
acutenrss and profundity, as well os grandeur of thought. Now if it be a ois. 
take, in matters of religion particularly, to ovail ourselves of what ia good! and just 
in heathen theologs, with a view to its rectification by revealed truth: it is a 
mistake certainly in which the Apostle of the Gentiles has led the way, os an 
one may see who observes his appeal not only to the ethical but the thealogient 
or of beathenism—eren when most nearly treading on the verge of that same 

atheistic sentiment which characterizes the theology of beathen India:. and 
if any preeedent could be wanted after this inspired authority, we might find it in 
the course taken by all the great lights of the Church, the Basics, the Camysos- 
Toms, the Aveterince,—sheo the expansive power of Christianity, with much of 
its primitive fervour, wassecu in close and more equal juxta-position with the faded 
yet still conspicuous splendours of Western Gentiliam, These coasiderations (if 
aathority were needed where the reason of the case speaks with sufficient dis- 
tinctness) had weight with me in the conception of that work which the Society 
bas honored with euch distinguished approbation, J am sensible thet to con- 
erive.and to execute are very different things, and 1 cannot Fenture to take to 
myself all which your kind jadgment has been led, perhaps too readily, to transfer 
from the one to the other: yet I cannot see the manner in which learned uatives 
have received many portions of this work,—1 cannot sce the ubbesitating wonner 
lo which their sentiment haw been adopted in this assembly, including some whom 
nly the increased complesity of public affairs prevents from marching io equal 
Meps- with the CoLesrookes acd the Witsone of former days,—without satis. 
faction at the result of the experiment, and hope for the future. 

J would not however be thought to limit my interest in the Researches of 
the Society to matters of this high bearing: for no speculations into either 
the works of nature, or the monumecuts of man, are without their proper claim 
to attention; and just and reasunable as it is to inquire into the solid uti- 
lity of ony pursuit we uadertake,—it never appeared to me cither whee or 
worthy to ask at every turn what special usefulness, of beuring on present con- 
cerns, may appear in cach part or section of the study before ws. Io science 
we know that things, which were once thought to be mere food of learned and 
abstract mathematical speculation, have turned out in the progress of Loowledge 
tosubserve the most practical purposes; aod with respect to those literary and 
antiquarian researches, which form the more proper object of this Society,— 
while nothing that gives ua clear knowledge of the history of man and the pro- 
gress of mind ought to be deemed unimportant by ua,—we must remember also 
that we cannot exactly determine beforehand how far any fragment or mor- 
sel of history may conduce to that clear knowledge in the end. In investigating the 
former history of lodia, where from the almost total absence of written do- 
cuments, we must needs proceed “ such fragments sod morecls,—it is very 

Vith respect to my own occasional share im 


fs probable, that the classical period of Indian history had been attained: I 
adopted at length firmly, however reluctantly, the conviction which both internal 
‘wad external evidence forced upon me, thut the auuutnents in questivn belonged 
oe euch darker as well as more recent age. A better fortune, os well asa 

her merit, has characterised the efforts ia the same kind of another Member 
(the Society now present ; whose happy restarches on other monuments, coo- 
dected under much greater disadvantages in every way than mine, hos fioally led 
‘fo wconclusion, which [ think wil bat certainly established, thai they belong (2 
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anil illastrate'a moat classical and im nt part of the history of this country. 
1 beg oh Baked the Secretary's n for talking thus of disadvantmges ; for it 
appesrs almost angracious to notice what, however enchancing, as it does, the emt- 
nent Inductive angacity that he hus displayed in his discovery, might seem also 
to derogate from the universality of bis varied and extensive knowledge. T'woald 
not have mentioned them—had 1 not been convinced thut be needs bat the will, 
i he could find the lelsure, to rid himself entirely of them. I know at least that 
Hf he could bend hin thoughts that way, he needs far lesa time than most men to 
add « critical knowledge of the learned languages of the country, 0 auxiliary to 
his successful researches in the coins and monuments of Indis,—to the many other 
distinguished merits which have made his Journal of our Society, even in his sole 
portion of it, the object of altention to literary Europe. Of his value as a Se- 
eretary, | cannot possibly aay more than that he has eoused even the loss of the 
trantcendent merits of Wrsor to cease to be thought irreparable byas. 

egies however, as T must not forget, is not to express my sense of the 
merits of other Officers of this Society, (however jucidentally foreed on my notice 
in this instanoe,)—but to Pa ference kind opinion of myself and to accede 
thankfully to the proof of it contained in your parting request to me, To be 
associated in this manner in the remembrance of this Society with ite illustrious 
founder, and the many others whose contributions have conferred ornament and 
dignity on its proceedin, ~—is what J cannot suffer even my sense af comparative 
unworthiness to prevent exteeming o great sourte of gratification. To you, Mr. 
President, who have so long added to the duties of your high station in this set- 
tlement, a zealous aod able administration of the aGuire of this Soctety,—os well 
as to your colleague in both these respects, of whom, being now nheent, (as 1 
regret to perceive,) from illness, 1 may speak with more freedom,—as one ahowr 
distinguished sclentific and literary attainments ald lustre to his other excellent 
qualities,—I am well pleased to leave this token of recollection of myself, whose 
friendship with both was begun fn the academic associations ofa far diferent clime 
from this, in which again 1 hope we may yet meet. To the other very learned 
and able Vice-Presidents, aud to all, whether countrymen or natives of Ta« 
dia, who may be led to take interest in the works you have mentioned with 
such marked approbation,—I am glad to present, when absent, some memento 
of my endeatours, such as they are, to instruct or to sid them, (nce more, 
Gentlemen, 1 thank you for your kind sentiments towards me, and bid you most 
heartily farewell. 

ca (Signed) W. 1. MILL. 

Resolved, on the motion of Mr. W. Cnacnorr, that the nidress and the 
reply be entered in the outcoming volume of the Researches. 
mr ne president moved that all farther business be adjourned to the next 
meeting. 

The Secretary howerer ére he closed his boxes begged to be allowed to men- 
tion one subject of their conteuts, that he could not allow himeelf to withhold 
from bis friend Dr, Mitt, after the warm interest he had just evineed im the pro- 
gress of the investigations upon which be had lately been cagaged. a loines: taal 
received from the eminent Pali scholar Mr. Teasoun gave confirmation the mest 
unequivocal to the supposition just expressed by the learned Viee- President that 
the ite were monuments of the classical age of Iodisn history, Mr. Tomm 
had proved from an ancient Pali work that Pivapast was no other than the great 
the Christian cra. [The communication is printed in « preceding page-} 
‘Neither could be allow himeclf to sit down on this last opportunity of enjoying 
Dr. Mice's society without shewing him what would orarly interest him in oo 
equal degree, the frait of Captain Bonwes's researches on the I the first 
Sanakrit monemest we had ecen from the neighbourhood of Kaébul—a transeript 
of a mutilated inscription from Haad, 20 miles above Alfock.—Capt. Buawes had 
jefe the white marble slab on which it was engraved at Peahdwer awaiting the 
Society's instructions. He hoped by the next meeting to give a farther account 


Of it members present then shook hands with Dr. Mint, and the meeting 





XTI.—Meteorological Register. 
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1,—Eztrocts from the Mourr (the Ocean), a Turkish work on Naviga- 
tion in the Indian Seas. Troaslated and Communicated by Joszra 

Vow Hauoen, Boron Punostats, Aulie Counsellor, and Prof. Orient, 

Lang. at Vienna, Hon. Memb, As. Soc. &c. de. 

(Continued from Vol. V. p. 468.) 
Texts Cuarrer*. 
1. Of certain truths founded on reason and experience ; and of hurricanes 
(Tufda, Te?= ). 

Be it known that the science of navigation 1a founded on reason 
and experience; every thing which agrees with both is certain ; if you 
ask which certitude is greater, that of reason or that of experience, 
we answer that this is sometimes the case with reason and some- 
times with experience; the dair’ that is to say the courses’ and 
monsoons are more known by experience ; but the knowledge of the 
celestial signs, the arithmetic rales, the fgAzar’, and irgdg*, that is to 
say, the knowledge Whether you must keep the sea or steer towards the 
land, and what belongs to it, is all dependent on reasoning ; again 
the measures and distances ore all founded on experience and on reason 
conjointly ; but the calculated courses*, or rather the regulated tracks® 


"a (written) po Gb 'j4l* G5) * Ripe isles * radian ge 


© We hare endeavoured as before to meet the illustrious translator's object 
in favoring ws with the continuation of this curious work, by tracing out the 
places alluded to, and affording such other illustrations as our position in Towa. 
permits. A copy af the last edition of Honsnunan containing the latest labors 
of our Indian marine surveyors, for which we are indebted to Mr. Gurextaw, 
hes been of much use. Moet of the native mines oa the noaste of Arubii, Kc. 


are carefully noted by the Bombay oficers.—En. 
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are taken from the usual voyages of the ports, that is to say, the resulta 
of calculations and distances are the foundations" ; if the foundations be 
certain the results are also certain, and if the foundations are false the 
results be the same. Be it known to you that you must get the 
knowledge of each place from its inhabitants, which is more certain 
than the knowledge acquired from strangers, but if the last be men of 
experience and seafaring people, consult and consider also their infor- 
mation; if the knowledge of the inhabitants be small, and that of the 
others is well ascertained, the latter is of course more to be relied on, 
Of accidents to be taken care of, and of hurricanes". 

The masters of the Indian seas count ten things to be guarded 
against”. 

1. Be on your guard against seeing Socofora at the end of the 

monsoon, because in that is much fear'®. 
2. Be on your guard against seeing Giwhdei’ benna”® on the 
130th day of the Yazdajirdian year, answering to the 360 of the 
Julalian, (6th March)t+; be also on your guard against seeing 
Ghubber Halole which is on the south side of HHiifa'"s, 

J. Against seeing Furtak'§ on the 130th day of the Yazdajird, 
year = 360 Jul4l. (6th March) if you sail for Yamen ; because in some 
places the Indian flood is very strong, particularly with a northerly 
wind. Be it known to you that on the 110th day of the Yazdj. year 
340 Jul. (lath Feb.) Farfak remains on the north. 

4. From the 10th of the Yazdj. year (7th Nov.) up to the 80th 
(lSth Jan.) that is to say, from the 240, to the 310 Jul. not to fall 


Pet algb * elyae " yocipk roby nies 
4a iJ Jes ia pla if i 


* Quere GAabdai-iin of the 2] at royage from Din to Mankdf ; see vol. V. p. 462, 

supposed to be near Cape laolette; Ghebba may mean a round or bollow place 
an 0 gulpA of core; Kuba or GuddAa of the Pali or Sindhu?—Ep. 
. t We have added the English dates adapted to the author's period (1553) mak- 
ing the Yardajirdian year commence on the 28th Oct, and the Julitian on the 
Lith March. To adapt the observations to the present date, 10 days more should 
be sdded.—Ep, : 

i Ras Hafoos or Cape Orfrie of Homanvacn, on the African const, lat. 10° 
22", long. 51° 16" south of Guarda/fni , “* between, Ras Madéer and this cape lies a 
deep circular rock-bound bay (doubtless the one here pointed owt as Falula) 
in which some of the Egyptian expedition were lost.—Jndia Directory, 1. 258,— 
Eo. 

4 Cepe Fartesh of the maps, N. E. of Aimeen on the south coast of Arabia. 
that the hatches, (in Hindi phatta or phdtak or gate) should bs closely shut os 
the sca ran very high at that seanoc.—Eo, 
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towards the éouth; particularly with great ships and if you are sailing 

5, If on the days on which the wind is blowing at kneas'** the 
eape Vabas'® and cape Sérek" are at hondt, guard against passing 
to the Arabic coast becanze it is impozsible to make after it any other 
land but the coast of Mekran. 

G. If you wish to reach Molacca guard against aceing Jdmag 
felel becauze the mountains Jebdl Ldmeri{ advance into the sea, 
and the flood is there very #trong. | 

7. Beon your guard against seeing on the 90th (25thJan.)or 200th 
(15th May) day of the Yazd. 55 or 65 Jul. year from Gujerdt, Fur 
miin™ and its districts exist Somendaf and Gulindr"§; in seeing the 
last there is no harm. 

8, Be on your guard against being neglectful during the course 
in the sen of Molzwm|j, that is to say, in the Arabic gulph, which is 
that of Hejdz and Jedda, because the two shores are very near. 

9. Be on your guard against neglect in vicinity of the shore ; 
generally you must be on your guard againat secing coasts of any de- 
scription. 

10. Take care to master on each voyage all your instruments and 
stores, be it masts, rudders, yards: if the wind be strong shorten your 
sails, particularly at night, if the sky be clouded, windy, rainy ; be on 
your guard against incurring damage. 

Besides these ten MaAzirdi™, that is, things to be guarded against 
or to be taken care of, there are also some others which seafa ‘ing people 
must pay attention to. First the circle of the constellation “Nejom 
ez-zauji, which the Indians call, the constellation of the Jogai, and 
which by the astronomers of India, China, Turkistda ond Kiptshak is 
We Cee ey OM Ure Gaal 

% syal san “olbeyd "gS Melee” seyllegt 

* By bawes or dens, ia generally understood south, perhaps the south-west 

1 . n.— Ep. - ‘ 

+ Rast yatas is one of the projecting headlands south of Ray wl Aad, whence 
the monsoon would easily take a vessel across to the Mukrin const. It is called 
JieA in Housnuncn (I. 314), Rare! Sdrek is perhaps another of the promonta. 
‘ries here—the nearest in name is Rar af Sair farther down the coast near INoder, 

¢ Jdmas, felek must be the Pulo Auzas or Muduacoor of Honswoncn, two 
Yalands lying on the verge of a shoal dangerous of approach on the Mafacea const, 
where Paulo Loomant (the Laweri of our author) stretches out beneath Parcelar 
hill, ‘The set of the flood tide here is particularly woticed by the Todian marina 
gurreyors.—Directory, M1. 226. 

'§ Meedner, SomnaiA and Koureenar (or Girnar [) of the maps. 
| Aulrum significa the great ocean, but it is applied bere to the Red Sea, 
522 
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called that of the eight stars. They fancy it to be liken drunken camel 
which is roaming every day in a different direction, For example, on 
the 1,11, and 21 of the Turkish month it appears in the esat; on the 
2, 12, and 22 between east and south in the point of compass 
which the Turkish mariners call Kashishiama™ (8S, E.); on the 3, 13, 
24, it is seen on the south; on the 4, 14, 24, on the point Lados™ 
5. W.; on the 5, 15, 25, it is seen on the west: on the 6, 16, 26 


between west and north, on the point of compass called Karayal™ 


N. W.; on the 7, 17, 27, it is seen on the north; on the 8, 18, 28 
between north and east on the point of the compass called Boreas* 
NN. E.; on the 9, 19, 29 it is underneath the earth; on the 10, 20, 30, 
above it. Jt should be remembered that the beginning of the Turkish 
month is not from the sight of the crescent, but from the meeting of 
sun and moon (or true conjunction) which happens sometimes one 
and sometimes two days before the first of the Arabic month (the 
beginning of which is calculated from the sight of the new moon): if 
you know this take care not to undertake a voyage on that very same 
day of the conjunction of sun and moon; the musters of the Indian 
seas are particularly careful about it. 

OF the circle of the men of the mystic world™*, 

Seexa Mowireppi’s vt-Ananr’ has fixed the places in which the 
men of the mystic world are to be found on each day of the month; 


* aalBAS  spyal see" harsh te Sail 


"Tt might be supposed that the two separate superstitions described by Sror Aut 
were merely different versions of the same story; for the Indian yogini yrf 
or wandering fairy which be states to be the same as the najm w'zaji or cirele of 
the constellations, is by all other authors identified with the rijal wi ghaed or 
invisible beings. The positions of the yogini however correspond only with the 
latter; and J am assured by a Persian friend that the Turkish * starry circle," 
called also sakde yaldaz is quite distinct from the other: he polats it out in the 
constellation of Cassiopeia, to one of the stars of which he given'the name'ol 
adge’ or camel. (See Obs, on Arabic Compass, vol. V. p. 792.) 

This constellation being situated as near the pole as Ursa major will be seen, 
in northern latitudes, like the latter performing = complete circuit round the pole i 
whence probably has arisen the fable of both their wanderings, bat though the 
circuit will be repeated in 24 hours nearly, it can have no reference whaterer to 
the moon's revolutions. 

In Dr. Heaczor’s Qanoon-e-Jalém, page 395, will be found a full explana- 
wth diagrams ofthe mode of finding the lacky and unlucky arpecta as pra 
Be ry the Musalméns, who merely regard the day of the new moon, not 

‘the exact time of conjunction, and bave further adopted a fired scale of 

positions for the deys of the week. Bat to exhibit the orthodox version 
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viz. on the 7, 14, 22, 29, they are in the east ; on the 4, 12,19, 27, 
in the west; on the 3, 15, 23, 30, they dwell in the north; on the 
8, 11, 18, 25, they stay to the south; on the 6, 2), 28, between 
north and enst (N. E.); on the 4, 5, 13, 20, between north ani 
west (N. W.); on the 2, 10, 17, 25, between south and west (Ss. 
W.); on, the 7, 16, 24, between south and east (5. E.) This being 
known you must not steer in that direction, and if you engage at sea 
for battle you must be backed by the men of the mystic world; take 
care not to fight ‘a a direction against them: and perform, with 
the face turned towards them, the following prayer: rs 
“ Greeting to you, O men of the mystic world; O holy spirits; Oye 
selected ones’; O ye liberal ones"; O ye vigilant ones’; O ye wanton 
ones*; O ye pale ones’; O ye insurers®; O you pole’; O ye singular 
ones"; O ye guardians’; O you who are the best of God's creatures, aid 


Ha Mle) "Us, Say OUI 8 yl! Tobi "all * al 


according to the Hindus I have extracted, from an astronomical work called the 
WHGTS19 semaye-prodipa, by Hantwam A’cH aaa, the following account of 
the stations occupied by the yoyini at different timed. 


qa wy aaiiget STE CA qofae wear viva wer euiata 


Sena em tewfa_wonfel yore Term zea veers 


waifua sfq coil <BeaMeT II 
aia area: Tere wee: Tra fcrt | 
Purrré ehandha iceolaktte hularahe hath: jaar jamt anthunypl iatigiina 


12 4 i 7 
yodasatithir avirrifyate deadasi ee jalddliipe binwana oui edyau falhd 
Ms | rd 
purnimd shashthydkhyé cha dhanidhips akehi desea TaribeMckaiuakars 
Yogind vimatid paschat pachchAatal mbAakdrini, 
Dakshipd peratorépi wasudheti vider buddha. 

“(The yogin{) remains in the east on the Ist and 9th fifhi or lunar days (of 
each pakehe or semilunation) : in the south-east (¢gn/) om the 3rd and J 1th: im the 
south (yama) on the Sth and 13th ; in the south-west (alabii) on the 4th and 12th : 
in the west (jaladhipa) on the 6th and 14th: in the north-west (vay) on the 7th 
and 15th: in the north (4wrera) the Zod and 10th: and in the north-east (Sedma) 
on the 8th and 30th fithis. ; 

- # Whoever goes on a journcy does well to keep the yagial on his left or behind 
him, To place it in the south or ia front when going, is accounted unlucky by 
the pandita.”” 

Huxtun’s Hindusténi dictionary informa us im addition to the above, that his 
(or her) influence is exercised especially during the 9 gharis, (or 3 hours 36 
minutes) at the close of each fifi or lunar day, which latter is reckoned not like 
the civil day but os a thirtieth part of the actual lomation, so an to make it a 
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me by your aid ; pity me by your pity; help me with your help; look on 
me with your look ; obtain for me my wishes and purposes ; provide for 
my wants: facilitate my petitions with God in truth, and with man in 
appearance, by the grace of the lord of apostles, and the favour of the 
pious Mohammed on whom be peace in this world and in the next.” 
Some say that this prayer is to be repented 366 times. 

Resides this you must take care not to navigate on the unfortunate 
days of the year which are the 12 of Moharrem, 10 of Safer, 4 of Rabi- 
wl-mwal, 25 of Rabi-vs-eiai, 26 of Jamdzi-wi-mcal, 12 of Jamdzi-suini, 
12 of Rajah, 26 of Shaahda, 24 of Ramadedn, § of Shawwdl, 18 of 
#ilkaada, 8 of Zilkija, and the last Wednesday of the year, called the 
sharp Wednesday™. 

Take also particular care not to navigate when the moon is in the 
Scorpion, and in the burnt days’, that ia to say, When the moon is in the 
constellation of Libra from the 19th degree of it till to the fourth of 
Scorpion ; but if the moon be actually in the constellation of Scorpion 
the evils attending it belong but to journeys on land; and this time is, 
on the contrary, a blessed one for voyages at sea. This is written 
in the ephemerides of Arabic astronomers ; they have fixed for each of 
the seven planets a day and « night of the week ; for the sun, Sunday ; 
for the moon, Monday ; for Mars, Tuesday; for Mercury, Wednesday z 
for Jupiter, Thursday ; for Venus, Friday ; for Saturn, Saturday. As to 
the nights they are under the influence of planets as followa: the night 

© HS ye gl] 
work of some calculation to discover the precise position at any given period. 
The Hindus still put implicit faith in these astrological absurdities, and the 
Musalmdns still imitate them in commencing no great undertaking without 
Previous determination of an auspicious moment.—Ep. 

The best account (howerer imperfect) hitherto given by European travellers 
of the men of the mystic world is in Mr. Law's most excellent work on the 
manners and customs of the modern Exyptians.—H. 

* The greatest possible latitude prevaila as to these evil days, Heaxcor says 
enone authority, that thereare 7 in each month, again op another, that there are 
two, but neither agreeing with these enumerated by Sint, The Ajdid wl 
Afathintdf contaios another list of fortenate days, giving all but unlucky Wed- 
seeday (which Henxtots howerer deems lucky) eredit for some good quality— 
Friday, for cutting nails; Saturday, because any thing bora on it will outlive 
a week; Sunday, because creation commenced thereon ; Monday for journeys ; 
Tuesday, for bathing and shaving :—Thureday for undertakings ;—but Wednes- 
day, black Wednesday, ia fit for nothing but taking medicine 1 The last 


Wednesday of Safar called dkhiri chdrahamba is cateemed the most unlucky of 


[the months, according to the same authority the following months ouly are 
unlucky, Sefer and Rabi-ue-néni, all the rest are fortunate, Rajab and Ramzdn 
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of Sunday belongs to Mercary, that of Monday to Jupiter, that of 
Tuesday to Venus, that of Wednesday, to Safuraus, that of Thureday to 
Sol, that of Friday to Luna, that of Saturday to Mars. They have 
divided each day and night into twelve hours, and given to each of them 
a planet. To find the names of these you rust take the final letters of 
them, and the initials of the days and hours beginning with Sunday, 
and with the night of Sunday. 

For example, you add tothe letter" ‘surkA-dedal) intended for the days ; 
those of fdehal-surkh) “intended for the nights: that is to say, the first 
hour of Sunday belongs to Sol, the second to Venus, the third to Mer 
eury, the fourth to Luna, the fifth to Saturn, the sixth to Jupiter, the 
seventh to Mars, the eighth to Sol, the ninth toVenus, the tenth to Mer- 
eury, the eleventh to Luna, the twelfth to Saturnus. The first hour of 
the night of Sunday belongs ta Mercury, the second to Luna, the third 
to Saturnus, the fourth to Jupiter, the fifth to Mars, the sixth to Sol, 
the seventh to Venus, the eighth to Mercury, the ninth to Luna, the 
tenth to Saturnus, the eleventh to Jupiter, the twelfth to Mars; the hours 
of the other days are to be made out in the same way. As s00n as you 
know the planet of the hour, you know aleo in what hours you may 
put to sea, and in which not. By no means in the hour of Saturnus 
which is unfortunate, bat by all means in that of Jupiter, which is 
fortunate; not in those of Mara and Sol bat in those of Luna and 
Venus and Mercury. 

Some men of talent have comprised the rules of the days of the 
week, on which navigation is to be undertaken in the following Persian 
werses ¢ 

br ue ely es} cgay) Aahtye pte cry 
ingly cul HSH jg, AS onl ero j! ass] 
ules ye Pe Slay 4a y he iy 
prvierileyted pA ey 
“On Saturday and Monday not to sail, 
© brother, to the Enat is sure the best. 
Sunday and Friday, are the day which briag, 
On Twesday and on Wednesday, to the north. 
Don't go ; take care, itis of oo avail; 
Aod on a Thursday when the sus is rising, . 
T' wards the south, | beg you'll never eail,”* | 

It has been already mentioned that the tract of sky which is 

between the point of sunrise and north is called Easf, that between 


u Je? a i pe dee 
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the point of sunset and south is called West, that between the point = —__ 
of east and west is called North, and on the opposite side South, | 
Consider all this when you undertake a royage ; when, please God, he 
will make every thing easy to you and your voyage shall be attended 
with much profit. ‘eg 

. Be it known to you that the most dangerous Th/ine or storms in 
India are five. The first begins in India on the.310th day of the 
Yaadajirdian year,—175thJul. (lst Sept.) which is called the rein of the 
elephant. The second is that of Okaimer™ on the shore of Ahkef from 
the district of Madaraka'** reaching to Sicher'*, and in some parts to 
Aden; it sets in on the 315th day of the Yazd. = 215 Jul. year (6th 
Sept.) ; in some years earlier, in some years later. 

The third is called that of the forty (Erbéaain), in the sea of Hormiiz, 
it begins on the 50th day of the Yazdajird. year = the 280 Juldl. 
(lith Dec.) 

The Fourth that of the girls (Bendt), known by the name of winterly 
wind"; it sets in from the very place of the Bindf-wl-naash'" (the three 
stars of Ursa), and extends nearly to Aden over the whole Arabian 
continent ; in some years it does not reach Aden: it begins on the 50th 
day of the Yazdj. year, (15th Dec.) and ends on the new year's day, 
that is to ssy, from the 280th to 330th day of the Julilian year, 
(Sth Feb.) 

The fifth is that of the ninety (Tisain), in the Indian seas; it sets 
some years carlier and some years later in; this Tufiin extends 
also to the continent of Akséaf where it comes from Barr mo", that 
is to say, from the shore, the people of Madr" call it Shallit™, and the 
sea is under the wind ; it lasts till to the 190th day of the Yazdajirdian 
year=the 55th of the Julalian, (4th May :) this is the strongest of all, 
and extends, if powerful, over the whole world. 

Finished, by the providence of God the omniscient, in the town of 
Ahmedébad the capital of Gujurdé, in the last days of Moharram 962 
(end of December 1554) of the Hejra. Written in the last days of 
Rabi-wl-awal 966, (end of December 1558,) in the town of Amid. 


Magpies ayaa yt Uihaay,  Slaithestiy Jey 
. wi nn al us 





cents Y, when they succumbed to the Fijyenager princes. —Eo. 
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Il.—Olservations wpon the past and present condition of Oujein or 
Ujjayani. By Lieutenant Enwanp Conoutr, 6th Light Cavalry> 
Having Intely had an opportunity of paying a visit to-this ancient 

city, where I endeavoured, a5 far as a few days would allow,to explore 

the various baildingy and temples within its precincts, collecting 
specimens, papers, antique coins, and inquiring into points of history 
and superstition, it has occurred to me that [may be able to add some- 
thing to the hitherto meagre and faulty descriptions published of this 
celebrated place. =i 

European visitors to Ounjein generally first hasten to the water- 
palace. In my survey of the town and its environs therefore this will 
be a convenient spot from which to begin my obeervations*. 

Five miles north of the city, the Sipra running due north separates 
‘nto two channels, and surrounds an oval-shaped rocky eminence of 
about five or six hundred yards in circumference. The island thus form- 
ed, which a now dilapidated wall encloses, is crowned with a clumsy, 
rudely fashioned palace, the architect of which preferred solidity to 
elegance; for the rough blocks of trap composing the walls have no 
carving or ornament save where some isolated stone shews, by its 
sculptured figures, that it once adorned a more ancient edificet. 

Two solid bridges, at cither extremity of the island connect it with 
the left bank of the river. The one to the north where the bed of the 
stream is more narrow and the rach of the water more violent, has with 
the exception of one or two tottering arches been swept away. The 
other seems to defy time and the elements. From this last the water 
works commence. The floor of every arch has been faced with ma- 
sonry and a narrow canal, cut into the centre of each, alone affords 
a passage for the water inthe dry weather. The bed of the left stream 
(its whole breadth) for more than a hundred yards to the north of the 
bridge, has been similarly levelled and ‘chunamed. The water, 
stealing gently through narrow and sometimes fancifully shaped con- 
duits, feeds in its course numerous square tanks, shivers over carved 
purdahe a yard high, and at length united in a larger reservoir, tum- 


® Hewren notices this place,As. Res, vol. VI, Fonnes devotes a few lines ta 
it. Sir W. Maser published a paper upon Nalipa deh in the Oriental Repository, 
a work I have not been able to procure, J 

+ For the palace see Howren ;—a few of the doorways and coraices are how- 
ever faced with less common material, I noticed a reddish-brown porphyry, 
(Spee. 1,) a yellowish-brown porphyrytic sandstone, (Spec. 2,) a spotted do. 
(Spec. 3.,) and a handsome red stone, old red eandatone, (Spec. 4.,) all these | way 
told are from Rampoora. (The owmbers refer to specimens forwarded.) 
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bles with o fall of perhaps 20 feet, over a perpendicular wall of 
masonry, into its natural bed. Pucks walks separate the tanks from 
each other, and in the centre, one broader than the rest cots across 
from bank to bank, dividing as it were the works into two squares, 
The right bank (of the left stream) by a singular neglect and want of 
taste presents only its natural rude face of black and broken earth, 
wherens it afforded, by its gentle slope up to the palace, an excellent 
base for a terraced ghat.—The left bank has been more favored, an 
areade lines it which opens to the river, and whose flat and pucka roof 
is on a level with the top of the bank. The domed chamber contained 
between ench arch occupies nbout fourteen square feet: From the 
eentral chambers a second arched way projects, giving this part of 
the building a double width*. Two tanks occupy the outer, and spread 
adelightful coolness through the interior, apartment. At a little dis- 
fance from the left bank four high stone walls enclose a space whoee 
circuit is about three miles. It was probably once a rumna or garden. 

All these buildings are of trap, the material of most of the temples 


- and walls of Onjeia, and which is quarried in a range of hills three 
miles W. N. W. of the city. The assertion of Hunren that this range 


is granite must have been a slip of the pen, for the step-like sides and 
tabular top betray its composition from a distance, and granite is quite 
unknown to Oujeia. The range also extends only two ond not seven 
miles os Hoxres writest, which seems to indicate some indistinct 
ness in the MSS, at this place. The stone quarried here, and generally 
for building throughout South Malwa differs in no respect from the 
common trap of the Fiediya, except that being less interseamed with 
quartz it affords a convenient material for the chisel. The hills from 
which it is extracted do not furnish that variety of geodes, zeolites 
end calcareous minerals which are spread in such profusion over the 
ranges near Mhow, and the only amygdaloid I could detect on the 
Oujeia hill seemed merely decomposed trap, its cells lined with green 
earth but containing no crystalst. 

To return to the water-palace. The works above described are a0 
solid, and the chunam so excellent, that the water which annually 


* See the plan. The two eketches | and 2 which accompany this paper have oo 
pretensions to minute accuracy. They are in some degree drawn from recollection 
and are merely explanatory of the text,—I am indebted for them to the kindoess 
of Licutenent Kewnxer, D. A. 5, M. G. 


tA similar range lies to the south not far distant, but with a diferent 
* elevation. ee fh 


2 The wan was however so hot, and J was so unwell that I could not stay 
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coveré’ them ‘has committed bat little injury, and the edges of the 
greater part of the Awads and canals are unbroken and even sharp. 
Two orthree of the north chambers of the arcade cannot indeed be en- 
tered, the deposit of the river baving choked them up, and Aghé (of 
which 1 know not the classical name) disfigures » few of the tanks, 
a trifling expenditure of time and money would restore its origi- 
nal beauty to the place. Indeed the water-palnce may perhaps be 
said to have received more injury from friends than enemies, from 
innovation than neglect, for as Sadi expresees it : | 


Sdlap ce Jpeg ed clu er be aes a 


Re oF at! eee ogy gt wlts*? wets So uly 

an Every ane who come erected a wew fabric. Fle departed and evacunted the 
tcnement for another, and this in like manner formed new schemes, But no one 
ever finished the bailding." 

More fully to explain my meaning, it will be necessary to premise 
that a very cursory view of the buildings detects them to have been 
the work of neither one architect nor one age. The palace on the island 
was evidently erected on the site and with the fragments of a Hindo 
temple, dedicated doubtless to some form of Fishau. The debris of 
ruined fabrics are largely used in every stone wall-near Ouwjeia, bat 
here the robbery has been more extensive, and many of the dislocated 
stones betray Jby the similarity of the patterns firured dn them, that 
they were once united in a more honorable place. 

Kaliya-deh, the serpent’s haunt, scems a name borrowed from that 
of the kund in the Jumnaat Mutira, whose waters were poisoned by 
aserpent. It was thou “ Ob Krishoa, who slewest the venom-breathing 
Kaliya*.""" Yn confirmation of this on u large and conspicnous slab 
stuck into the wall of the island I observed an excellently sculptared 
representation of Krishna blowing the flute, while eight petticoated 
gopis are playing on different instraments or dancing about him. 

The practice of giving to favourite spots the names of ‘celebrated 
foreign sacred places, is common at Oujein and elsewhere. © By this 
simple process, the Hindu thinks to concentrate a quantity of holiness 
into a emall space, and needy, feeble, or business-bound piety indulges 


in the plausible consolation of worshipping at home and nat case, the 
‘objects of a difficult or expensive pilgrimage. 


The palace and wall of the island, the bridges and wall of the en- 


closure, I suspect to have been the first buildings erected here by 
Musolméns ; assigning a later date to the water-works : for the front 


® Thos Jayadeva addresses Krishna. 
Su 32 


2 4 ies 
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wall ofthe palace and of the island, those which face the long side of 
the wall are parallel ; but these walls are not parallel to the banks which 
confine the water-works, o that the last when viewed from the palace 
have an unpleasing appearance of crockedness, One architect would 
hardly have thus distorted his work. It was so easy to have built all 
Straight at first ; but it was not so easy to make the bank square to the 
Palace already erceted. The styletoo of the supposed enrlicr buildings 
stems to me more rude and ina different taste to that of the rest: but 
on this point! may be mistaken, The following inscription gives ts 
the date of the first (according to my theory), Musalmén buildings, 
A. TD. 1457. 
Inscription owfside the building, No. 1 of the skefch,—Date L008 AF. 1599 A.D, 
wel) ab bl, af [--A die ailee si) lle He Re os Sip 
Fat HG gal NI pie LENE OS OS eS 4 ee 
He te UB © Sool of oly wil, 4 Siew oS 
7 iF hal ust ppsae Jo “hed 
We owe them therefore to the splendid Maumeo Kwrtsr' whose 
name is celebrated throughout Malwa for the multitude of his palaces. 
This will not interfere with the date 1499, ascribed to the water-works 
by Sir W. Maer}, and the Inst indeed might seem less in the taste 
of the martial Manwvp than of his pleasure-loving grandson Nera 
Up Dr's. 
_ There is a silly tradition regarding the founder, 
 Bavsaan Guaont} possessed a talisman, the putting which between 
his teeth rendered him invisible. One hapless day it slipped down his 
throat. In a moment the wretched monarch felt a consuming flame 
- devouring his entrails and— 
While within the burning soguish flows, 
His outward body glows, 
Like molten ore— 
* From this line is derived the date of the first builder, the value of the last 
word of the line ia of course deducted from the sum total of the letters 
Contained within brackets, 1563—70) 0862 of the Hegira, or A. D. 1457, 
- + Mater is said to have takes his date from a history of Malwa. It was not 
from Featswren's, for I have searched his huge folios in vain for any notire of 


a 


2 palace was built by Na‘sin Up Dis. ; 
t This Ghori would throw the date still further back, but a Hindo legend is 
but a frail base for a theory. | 


» Oujein, The Miret Incenderi a history of Guzerat informs us that the water- 
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to quench his torment, he made the tanks of the water-palace, one 
or other of which he is always occupying, still invisible and ever on 
fire, and when his burning body has heated one pool, the miserable 
immortal sceks, refuge in another. It would appear from ancient 
tradition that instead of the river flowing in two channels ut Kaliya- 
deh, the bed of the present left stream was formerly occupied by a pool 
only. The Bremha kuad, which is mentioned in the Avanfi-kiand and 
now converted into a square tank, forms in the eyes of the Hinds 
the principal attraction of the place. This was perhnps the well 
Kalba-deh spoken of by Anvt Fazu, ‘* The water of which flows in- 
cessantly into a cistern which is continually running over and yet 
remains full.” 

The innovations complained of are of later date. 

1 have before mentioned that a broad central path bisects the works. 
Two tall carved purdahs stood originally on this path leaning like 
buttresses against the front of the outer arcade, one on the left, the 
other-on the right. The water of two artificially supplied reservoirs 
sunk in the terrace above the arcade fell down these purdahs and fed 
two fountains in tanks one on each side of the path. The one to the 
left is the Bramha kund*. 

When the emperor Axeua was on bis way to the Deccan in 1599, he 
eubetituted for the right purdah a new open archway, which stands out 
at right angles to the old arcadet. This (if it may be so called) portico 
is handsome, for the arches are well proportioned, and the whole ts built 
of the red-stone, Spec. 4. Sed non erat hic locus—the new projection 
having nothing to balance it on the left looks unfinished and awk- 
ward, While the one purdah on the opposite side wears a similarly 
deserted appearance, and seems to complain of the absence of its 
fellow. The‘ wonderful buildings” two circular-domed gumbas (domes) 
with arches opening outside, are agreeable summer-houses, but 
detract I suspect, from the simplicity of the original design of the 
works. They stand on the central path, and were the gift of Junanoin 
in 1620 as recorded in the subjoined inscription. 


ru. 
& 


© There is no trace of the fountain of the right kund, but that there were 
originally two fountalos the plan of the building and the two reservoirs above 
plainly indicate. | 

+ tis on this portico that Axecn’sa two inseriptions arefound, The second 
seers to have been written after the successes in the Deccan, but it is mech 
‘defaced and the letters do not apptar to coe tain a date. 
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fnscription ia the building (Ne. 2 of the atetch), of the waler-palace, 

AE alee Seay yes | Ke yo ool Sale ie alt ee 

= = th T 1 1 

wlan 5 PE Sie Sth (ats) sy Sy) a a 

Another building of probably the same kind, and of which only the 
foundation remains, oceupied a singularly awkward situation as the 
sketch will shew ; and a more glaring fault, the left outer line of the 
central path is nut parallel to the right one but slanting inwards, 
adds much to the already too distorted appearance of the square. 
It is difficult to account for the last deformi ty unless we suppose it the 
clumsy repairing of some modern bungler. 

Notwithstanding these minor imperfections the water-palace is a 
delizhtful spot. The chief defect, absence of trees, could be easily re- 
medied; for we have reason to believe, that former! ¥ the neighbourhood 
was adorned with pleasure-houses, green fields, groves, and the wall 
enclosure doubtleas marked the boundary of a garden*, but of the 
trees hardiy a stump, of the buildings not a trace, remains, and Kaliya. 
det, surrounded by barren ravines and uncultivated plains looks. 
strangely bleak and deserted. Still few who have escaped from the heat 
of the day to the inner arcade, ‘* so protected from the sun that it scarce 
ever sees it,” while the running rivulets cool the air and the murmur 
of the water falling over the cascades lulls to sleep, will ungratefully 
call to mind the deficiencies of the place, or feel tempted to re-echo 
the sentiments of the surly poet, quanto prestuntius esset 
TF ecveeeenosss Vitidi si margine clauderct undas 


Herba, nec ingeniae violarant marmora tophum, ; 
3 ‘This word was Written on the stone © os 


_ * The space between the brackets contains the date 1030, H. or A. D. 1620, 
mt. The author of the Seyr Mufwathereen describes Kaliya-ded, os consist- 
ing of a heart-delighting palace, and a well, ever full, and ever flowing, sur- 
rounded by pleasant buildings. He adds, that it Was a country distinct from 
Qujein, and whose woods abounded in elephants; while ita crops, fed the 
Deccan and Gurerat. This mélange of field and forest proves, that the aethor 
wrote currente calamo, without pausing to think, That there wee formerly a large 
forest near Oujein, the traditions of Medaka ben (hereafter noticed) seem to 


indicate but there is BOL now the remotest trace of it, nor was there ‘probably. 


any such when the country about the Water-palace was well peopled and cultivated. 
I should be almost inclined to suspect that those who formerly described Kaliya 
. deA had never rinited it, 00 unlike are their accounts from what we at present sce. 

The asthor from whom Uhave first quoted is evidently a stranger to Malwa 


rm 


geography, for be speaks of Dhar as a city of the Deccan. 
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‘That book of lies, the Jehdngfr nameh, notices tts author's visit 
to Oujeia, but does not seem to allude to the water-palace. 

The fresh-water lake is probably the Sola Sagar (presently mentioned) 
where many ruined Musalmén buildings, idgéhs, masjid, &c. still 
abound, and where the natives of the place believe Jenanoi‘’n to have 
encamped—of the pavilion | could find no trace. When Sir T. Rox, ac- 
éompanicd the emperor to Oujein ; they pitched at “ Calleada.” “ This 
place was formerly a reat of the heathen kings of Mandoa one of whom 
was there drowned in his drink, who being once before fallen into the 
river ‘and taken up by the hair of the head by n slave that dived, and 
cotne to himself, it was told-him to procure a reward. He culled for. 
his deliverer and asking how he durst put his hands on his sovereign’ s 
head, he caused them to be cut off. Not long after sitting alone with his 
wife and drank he had the same fortune to slip into the water, but so 
that she might easily have saved him which she did not, and being 
asked why, replied that ehe knew not whether he might not cut off 
her hands for » reward.” 

Ido not find the nome of Katiyra-peu in the Avaati-khand of the 
Skonda Purdaa. 

A short kos south of the water-palace, the fort of Bhairo, a 
high wall with gates and towers encloses the left bank of the Sipra 
in the shape of a horse-shoe. The arch of the wall may be about 
a mile in circumference; a ditch formed by a mound of earth as an 
embankment, and like most native ditches: without artificial scarping 
surrounds the fort, and a similar mound, higher then the wall, lines the 
interior of it for some distance. As you enter BAairo-garh by the west 
gate, you find on the right « temple tothe deity of the place. There 
ja no end to BAsiros at Onjeix, but eight only bonst of superior antiquity, 
This is the principal, and bears the same name, (Kala Baiairo) as the 
well known form of the deity at Benares, As the Kasi Bhairo is lord 
of the rest, and has dominion over the jins and ghosts of Benares, #0 
this image rules over his fellows at Owen, and holds in subjection all 
the evil spirits of the neighbourhood, Different names distir uish 
the other seven Bhgiros* but all are imaged by a rade stone, with large 
mouth and eyes of red paint. The temple of the three-eyed god now 
hefore us, which was built by Mamvpast’, or as he is familiarly called 
Moupoo Sarxora, is a mere bungala roof supported on a rude wall or 
by wooden pillars. | | 
~ Leaving this the road cuts across a neat stune fort about 250 
yards equare which was left unfinished by its founder Manvpast', 


© Vibrant, the terrible, Balak, the child. Halu, the baby, Ke. 


and has never been completed. Passing on you reach the principal 
attraction of the place, the ghat of Siddaath, The fish here seemed to 
me larger, more numerous, and more tume, than even at Bindrabam 
or Mandatta. Many of the inhabitants of the city sending them a daily 
dinner, two or three of the larger fish may be always seen ewitimning 


siowly backwards and forwards before the steps, and when the servant, 


arrives with his handkerchief full of flour and begins calling out So, é0y. 
stirring the stream with his hand, in ® moment the place is in am 
uproar, and the water becomes so white with the fish that you cannot 
distinguish them as they jump and splash nbout in ecstacy. Heads 
of turtles too, peep out in every direction hastening to the banquet; 
these lnst'are of enormous size, and so bold, that they drag their 


unwieldy shells up the slippery step snapping at every thing their ~ 


small eyes can detect. I witnessed an amusing struggle between one 
monster, and a boy whose dhot he was tuzging at, and with: difficulty 
extracted my own walking stick from the jaws of another, On first 
reaching the ghiit we were expressing our admiration of the sizeof 
the fish, Wait, said a bystander, till you hnve seen Raghw ; ‘the 
brakman called out his name in a peculiar tone of voice, but he would 
‘not hear. I threw in handful after handful of ottah with as little 
success, and was just leaving the chat despairing, and doubting, when 
a loud plunge startled me. I thought somebody had jumped off the 
bastion of the ghat into the river, hut was eoon undeceived by the 
general shout of Raghw, Raghu, and by the fish large and small, darting 
away in every direction. Aaghw made two or three more plonges, but 
Waa eo quick in his motions that I was unable to seize his outline 
orto gues at his species. The natives bathe fearlessly here though 
they declare that alligators are often seen basking in numbers on the 
opporite bank. Manapeo they believe, has drawn a line in the water, 
“@iving“a command to the alligator, thus far * shalt thou come and no 
‘hough of course a stray brute may now and then appear, but the river 
confined between high banks runs before the ghét in « full deep 
stream, nnd alligators do not prefer deep, and shun troubled waters. 
Mermaids also frequent this favored =pot*, and tales are told of them 
which would form an excellent supplement to Purer’s marvellous 
chapter on the subject, But I have really so many wonders to intrude 
upon you that I must husband your patience. ee 
=) Anvt Fats seems not to have doubted thet mermaids flourished in. Mahos, 
" t be confines them to the romantic ‘stream of willows, '' the Befma (Betwa) 
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Siddh Nath presents a pleasant contrast to Kaliya-deA by the luxuri- 
ance of its surrounding groves: though itself unehaded it seems to 
have derived its name, for it was originally called Siddh Nath, from 
some sacred tree, “olim venerabile lignum," that once hung over it. 
The Jains claim a portion of the sanctity of the spot. One of their 
Jattix wus sitting under an old leafless stump of a bur, when a gosain 
ridiculed him for choosing such a shady situation: judge for yourself, 
said the jain. The other was no sooner seated, than he felt an agree- 
able coolness; he looked up, the withered tree was groaning with 
foliage. ‘This ghat is reputed a place of much antiquity, bat of the old 
buildings nothing now remains, save a circular-domed open mandir 
whose ling has long ceased to be oiled. On the ancient ruins a 
temple and gh&t of the modern white-washy fashion were erected 
about 13 years ago by some Indore merchant. 

I was spelling through a staring, fresh-blackened, elaborate inserip- 
tion cut in. modern Hindi on the wall, when o fnoetious religieux 
saved me the trouble by informing me that it but recorded the vanity 
of some Jadore Baniagh who built the place some 13 years ago, and 
stuck on it the year, month, day, hour, of its erection, with the names 
of his grandfathers, uncles, cousins, &c. The information was accom- 
panied with a whine, a “ da obolum,” and “ you have fed Mahadeo's 
fish, we are also his servants.” A trifle rewarded his wit—in a moment 
the whole ghat was in an uproar, ecrambling for a share of the mite. 

The brahmans of large towns are proverbially avaricious and 

Isome. ‘Those of Oujein being perhaps worse than elsewhere 
are » consequently held in littl esteem. I gave a rupee to one 
of the attendants at Bhairo's temple} hardly had we crossed the 
threshold before the usual wrangling commenced. Am not I so and 
so? Am not] a brahman? shouted one voice. You may be a brah- 
man or any thing else was the retort, but we'll share the money for 
all that, Lamenting to a Camouje pandit at my side the degradation 
of bis sect, he explained that neurly all the brahmans of Mehea ore of 
the Gurerdti classes, which are looked down upon by those of Hin- 
dustdn, and are notorious for their rapacity and avarice : he assured me, 
that in the larger temples, not one even of his own class could eacapa 
their extortions, for that they would not let a visitor quit the shrine, 
without his leaving what they chose to consider a donation propor- 
tioned to his means: but perhaps, added he, they are not so much in 
fault as the people amongst whom they dwell—Jates dis taisa b¢s, 
Pilgrims on arriving at Oujein hire guides to go with them the 

> M 
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rounds of the holy places. These cicerones (Oudij brakmans*) sit 
at the ghats expecting their prey. They require from ony brahman 
or respectable person whom they have escorted, a certificate to that 
effect in which they are very particular in inserting the name, family, 
habitation, &c, of the visitor. He who can shew the greatest and most 
respectable budget of these documents takes a sort of lead amonget 
his fellows ;—hee dignitas, lw vires. Whena well dressed Hindu 
stranger approaches the ghats the guides press round him, “ take mel 
have read” cries one, "1 have been here for 30 years and know every 
corner” pleads another, while a third holds aloft a dirty piece of paper, 
and shouts in his ear, I escorted Shastri so and so, here’s hia certifi. 
cate. These pious men then push}, bawl and abuse, while the puzzled 


visitor alarmed at the hubbub, with difficulty extricates himself from — 


their clutches, and must wonder in silence at this first specimen of 
the holiness of Oujein, A little to the south of SiddA Nath, the river 
as will be seen in the sketch, takes a turn to the right: in the bend 
and on the right bank is the ghét of Mangalenwar, a place of olden 
The present buildings, at which on every Tuesday there may be 
witnessed a crowded mela, a handsome solid ght, a temple, and 
Diarmsdia, ore due to the picty of the excellent Auanya Bat’, to 
record whose liberality no pompous inscription will be found, though 
gratitude cherishes, with affection, the memory of her benefits. 
Keeping to the richt bank of the Sipra, and following a path “which 
leads towards the city, youpassarudely fashioned image of Dharma Raja, 


all besmeared with black paint, a call and ling at his side. Connected 


with and close to jt, stands a emall white-washed European-looking 
room, (anworthily dignified with the name of Dharmedia,) the walls 


‘and ceiling of which are polluted with the most indecent pictures that 


eon be conceived. ‘The indelicate figures that #o often defile the tem- 


3 * These are the more numerous, but poor brahmana of other Gazerdfl classes 
are found, as the Nagar, Audecmbir, Sc. Maharashtra brahmana also may be met 
with: my guide was of this jit, a very ignorant old man (t chose him for his 
wrinkles) who could do nothing but mutter mantras, and when asked a question 
kept hin teeth closed and shook his head, 

_t As long na there is mo gold or silver before them (saga Leewan in the Visher. 
wow, of some similar hypocrites) they are very good friends; but shew them 
single farthing and the peace is broken immediately ; there ix no longer any 
order or agrecmcnt amongst them: they are just like the dogs; throw bat a 


Bone, they all sally out, bite one another, and bark at him that carries it of — 


Frawciis's Teaxstatiox, 
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ples of Siva are sometimes concealed in elegant sculpture or shrouded 
by the veil of time, and we are tempted in our love for the arts or the 
antique to be indulgent to the errors of an interesting superstition. 
But the daubs now before us can only have originated in the wanton- 
ness of a diseased imagination, and the disgust with which we view 
them is increased by their freshness, for the place which ought to be 
thrown down, was built only a short time ago by some miserable babi 
It is pleasing to turn from such a scene to a beautiful ghat a few 
paces further on, which together with a small but elegant temple of 
Guagd does credit to the taste of Rucma Bat the widow of Mat- 
coum's friend Taxtia Joon. In the back ground groves and gardens 
enrich the scene: under the tall trees of the first, numerous tombs 
and setti chabutras add a plensing solemnity to the scene. The pro- 
duce of the latter feeds the goddess or her pricet. 

The ght hus been sacred for time untold. Its ancient name, Das 
axoamedh, might seem to imply that the ceremony of supremacy had 
been ten times performed here. Perhaps the Das aswamedies were 
nothing more than the sacrifice of a horse at the termination or epen- 
ing of some campaign; or we may suppose, and with greater probabi- 
lity, that the title was borrowed from some other quarter as ghats of 
this name are not unfrequent, as at Allahabad, Bittour, and if I 
mistake not Geyd. A little farther on but away fromr the river Ank-pdf 
appears, a place dear to the lovers of Knteuxa; for here the Indian 
Apollo and his brother Banpgo were taught their letters by Saxpi Pax, 
and exhausted in the short space of 64 days, the whole learning of the 
Fedas. The bund in which they washed their taktas*, derives its name of 
Démodara from a story told in the BAdgawat, Kuisuxa thirsty one day 
from rambling about in that hottest of places, Vrij, requested a draught 
of milk from a Gopi who was churning. The good-natured girl left 
her work, and ran to fetch some, which she had placed to smoke ona 
fire hard by, but unhappily, it had oll boiled over. The impatient and 
disappointed god overturned the curds. Enraged at such return for 
her civility, the Gopi scized hold of her rude guest, but in vain she 
tried to bind him; no string, however long, would encircle the mocki 
god, and when at length she thought him secured, Krismwa ran 
away with his arms fast to his sides, and was thence called Ddmodara 
or the waist-tied, Two templest built on the brink of the dund, 
deserve notice for the excellence of their eculptaring. Figures of 

* Ank-pdl, ciphering—aoa taught to a child, 

+ Hosren describes them, be saw their interior but during my visit the doora 
were locked and the bralman bad gone to a fair. 
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various kinds, project in bold relief from the sikras, such as tigers 
which face the cardinal points, and vairegis, as large as life, which 
ait performing fopasya, on the top of the body of the mandirs, one at 
each corner of the front (or east) face. The temple to the right 
is to Rama Cuanpna, under whose porch reposes a marble Seshenf, his 
couch, as the name indicates, the circling wreaths of a snake. The 
left temple is a Jandrddan, the reliever of distress. 


Jandndn dvkjam arddate-iti jandrddana. 

A black Garwdi, squatted on the Ndg, oceupies the porch. “In 
front two small dafriz like sentry boxes shelter the one, a Gorerdhona, 
in white, the other, a Keshorat, in black, marble: “the beautiful. 
haired,” is surrounded by dancing figure. - Two other forms of 
Visuse sanctify Ank-pdt a Viswarupe, and a Sankudhora whose silly 
story may be read in the Bhagawafat. These seven images* are all 
carved with much skill, and boast of great antiquity; though the 
temples which cover them are modern. 

These modern temples seem not to have been erected by one person 
only, for though Honren ascribes them to Reno Rao Arrant the pea- 
ple of the place named the first Mctuam Rao as the founder, Perhaps 
Mutwan Rao made the smaller mandirs, and has got credit for the 
whole, by the judicious appropriation of « small fund, to the support 
of poor brahmans, ten of whom are daily fed at Ank-pat in his name. 
Some told me that Anatra Bar’ founded the charity, but this belief 
may have obtained from her name being more generally known. 

A mound of earth separates Demoder from the Visinw Sdgar, a 
piece of water white with the favorite flower of the gods, the Jotus. 
A little beyond is the Gwmti kund, whose banks are lined with 
various buildings to Mandoso, Dharmedias, chabutras, &c. and whose 
waters communicate with the river of which it bears the name. 
‘Sanpiraw, the tutor of Karsuwa, had made a vow to bathe once in 
‘24 hours in the Gumti, but as travelling every day to the river and 
back again would have left him little leisure for the instruction of his 

‘pupils, the young god proposed bringing the river to Oujein, and he 
satisfied the pious scepticism of the domine, by desiring him to write 
on a piece of paper and to throw it into the Gumti: in a few hours the 


* The Aranfi kAgnd mentions ten Vishous, OF the other three, there is a 
Persaifam near the Sola Segwr, a brahman, the discomfiter of Bali, whose story 
{290 well told by Southey, and a Baldeo at the Gum#i-dund | 
The Dewon of the Puar,—the compiler of the Modern Traveller seems to 
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paper was picked up in the crowd. On each side of the road as you 
now turn towards the town, the eye mects nothing but gardens, 
baolis, and pleasure houses, the property of two or three gosains 
and vairagis whom the liberality of the Sindias has enriched, Rent- 
free lands und exewptionfrom duties enable them to trade with 
certainty of profit. They ure of course far from being what their 
profession might imply, devotees -and though several of the edifices 
about Oujein, are due to their liberality, they were described to me as 
very Don Juans, the terror of every jealous husband in Oujein*. 

The only place I will stop to notice between these gardens and 
the city, is the Sehesra Dhanakeswar, 0 temple of Manapzo. The sons 
of a rhja Brpoaur reposed after the fatigue of the chase, near a deep 
pool, which a rishi performing fopasya informed them wae the abode of 
adaitya, who afflicted the whole earth, adding that their names would 
be for ever blessed, if they would rid the world of the tyrant. The 
young men accordingly collected an army and marched against the 
demon, who in a moment annihilated them all: the rija in despair at 
the loss of his son, made supplication to Manapeo, who pleased with 
his piety lent him the bow (dhanak), one arrow sent from which had the 
efficacy of a thousand. The rija armed with the wonderful weapon 

destroyed the enemy, and in gratitude to his avenger so redoubled his 
prayers and penances that Mandpeo desired him to ask a favor. The 
pious king requested the deity to inhabit some lingam which might more 
exclusively be the object of his adoration. Manapeo put his coun- 
tenance into a stone, which he authorized him to worship aa the 
Schesra Dhanakeswer, ‘The present temple is modern but handsome, 
Mass upon mass of ormamental carving is heaped upon the sikra, and 
the dome of the porch bas painted in the interior some of the wonder- 
ful actions of the deity. Several smaller ahrines sanctify the court 
around it, where is aleo a fine baoli constructed by Caaton Gina 
Gosar'n : a high wall encloses the whole. The building is aseribed to 
Sepasuxo Naix, but who this was no one seemed to know. Sepa- 
suxo is 8 common name in Mahratta history, but the person here 
spoken of was probably the benevolent banker of whom such an 
interesting anecdote is related by Hoxreat. 

* Aa Top kas remarked, some of the richest inhabitants of Malwe and Ceotral 

+ The unfortunate leader at Paniput is never that T remember called Naik. 

{1 write the name after Maccoiu though it is pronounced as Guant Durr 
spells the word, Raxxay Kaax—I have never seen it written. 
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town ; the shade and the view of the ever busy ghits makes this a plea. 
fant encamping place, and here I pitched my tents. A wall whose gates 
and bastions give it the appearance of a fort encloses a square of 160 
yards, The interior is adorned with summer-houses,terraced walks, foun« 
tains and a pucka drain to circulate the water. At the south-east comer 
adomed meydarch covers the remains of Suamennn Ruan the son of 
Rawxa Kuan. It is a handsome but nota costiy building, the black stone 
is relieved by a red porphyry, (Spee. 5,) the same as that of which the 
Joura bridge is built, and which is quarried at Rutiam ; the tomb itself 
is.of common brick without inscription or ornament. The gurden of 
the lucky bhesti* boasts itself the most favorite spot for pic nica in 
all Oujein. This year (1 write in March) being the predecessor of the 
Singosta, all the Hindu world was marrying, and there was no end of 
feasting and tom-toming, As my visit was also partly during the Hulit 
nota day passed in which the garden was not filled with groups of 
men and women enjoying themselves under the shade of the trees ; 
the women walked in procession, some old lady, a curious pyramid of 
flowers on her head, in the van leading. a shrill chorus, in which 
all the rest joined, from the ancient grandame with her trembling treble 
to the. little child trotting up in the rear, When they reached some 


tuitable spot they squatted down in a circle and eat, chattered and sang 


til the day waned, when they marched back to their homes in like 
solemti procession. The gentlemen sat apart and like European 
gentlemen longer at table than the ladies. Instead of. wine after 
dinner they indulged in the similar luxury of opium, either chewing. it, 
or drinking it out of the palms of their hands. All the walks wera 
strewed with the plates and dishes of these parties,—leaves of the bur 
neatly joined together. I asked the havildar of the garden whether 
his fruit trees and vegetables did not sometimes suffer from this crowd 
of visitors of whom a large proportion are mischievously aged boys ; 
he seemed indignant at the very supposition, and indeed he evidently 
enjoyed the fun of the feasting more than any one else, was the 
constant guest (perhaps ‘tis the perquisite of his place) of one or 
other of the partics, and strutted about the walks with a rubicund 
visage and clothes all reeking with huli water, 


+ * See his story in Maccous's Cent. India 1, 119, Gaawr Derr, 3, 27 ; seema 


to doubt the romantic tale, but it is generally believed in Matera, 
| T [tis bat fair to observe that though my visit was during the Satwrnalia, the 
natives, with hardly an exception, behaved to me with civility and politeness, and 
Beant | passed two or three times every day, a vevporsarra which lay 
ee Serows the principal street and is always the rendezvous of all the 
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uninterrupted belt of groves ae ee the south with ‘an almost 
for them, would be a history of the pli > Their hames, had I room 
. wide lies the garden of Dowtnr Rao, Sys inManhers,—on one 
penter: here is the garden ofa réja Mace, whose hat of his car. 
his history®, while near and in contrast to it is anoth 
afew days ago, gloried in the name of the Barz Bai, aye pat 
lished by a change of title the fickleness of fortune. The Mahurdj-~ 
Bagh, (Dower Rao's) was formerly the pride of five proprictors, but 
the modern Awan, coveted his neighbour's vineyard, out of five emall 
gardens made « large one, and deprived the owners of the inheritance 
of their fathers. ‘The best of the gardens seem to have been planted 
by Musalmans, who, we learn from Basen, introduced the fashion 
into India : few of them have walls or indeed any apparent boundary. 
The ghéts before the town are neither numerous} nor handsome. 
The largest has the name of Pisdch-mochan from a lingam near it, by 
pujé to which a demon ( Pisdeh) had the term of his punishment 
abridged and became mukht or beatified. At the back of Pisdeh- 
mechan, a walled and shady enclosure contains the chaffris of some 
of the Sindia family, The most remarkable is that of Raxagr, the 
founder of their greatness). - 
Opposite this ght on the left bank of the river, and half concealed 
in a grove, stands the Akhara or hospitiam of Darra Tex, an extensive 
building containing temples, baolis, and diermsdias for the accom- 
modation of holy pilgrims, who have also food served out to them 
from n fund supplied by the liberality of the sirkar or of the founder of 
the place, Goran Gm§ a gosain ; Darra TRE is the 12th incarnation 
of Visuxv. A rishi by his penances so pleased the holy trinity that 
they promised to grant him any favor he should ask of them: he 
requested a son like unto themselves. And they each put a portion of 
® There are two princes in the Malwa History whose comes terminate in 
Mall ; ali the natives could tell me of the founder of the garden was that he was 
a Qudimt bd Raja. They scouted the idea of bis being a modern, as 
+ The ghite at Oujein are 28 in number. But many of them ore at a distance 
t As Rawas" was buried at Shujakelpore, the chattri bere is merely 









honorary. ; ; oh OD a 
§ mech fear Thave been misinformed bere. The place is doubtless 
> Vaishnava math, and unless the word be takes cam brintid, would hardly have 

) been built by » goasin, I was unable to have an interview with the mahant by 
same Ponan Gre who could have sntisfed my doubts. Several Ssiva mendicants 
were about the place, butin this Sirepwri they are everywhere. 





their divinity into the riahi § child, wiv Was thence called the Darra 


Tax or the three- mene oan and the river, a small laine 

Betwoen.Rane =e ac of KepAnuswan attracts the eye ; little worship 
much esteemed i there except in Aghem, during the whole of which 
is howe ig continual mela sround it, and the rest of Mand. 


i temples are deserted todo it honor, . The story of the moun- 


_-~ tain god, one of the twelve chief lings is found in the purdns, but the 


> | 


brahmans of Oujein have embellished the tale 4 leur facon, The 
deotas who dwelt in the snowy range complained to Magdpso that 
they were tortured with never ceasing frost. Mandogo sent for Hi- 
malaya and took him totask for being so cold. Let your abode be with 
us said the mountain and not only will we constantly adore you, but 
we'll abate our rigour for eight months of the year. The god con- 
sented and settling in the hill near a warm. Awad, a crowd of devotees 


came to worship him under his new name of Kepdneswanr, lord of 


the mountain stream. In process of time the world became so wicked 
that Kendagewan withdrew himself from the sight of man. One day 
some holy men, who still lingered about the spot their lord had 
consecrated, were lamenting his loss in most piteous strains, When 
shall we find such a god? Who is equal to him ? &c. &e. suddenly a 
voice issued from the earth, ‘goto Ma&dkdl ban, there I will appear in 
the river Sipra.” With joyful hearts they hastened to Oujeim and prayed 
by the banks of the holy river, when just as the sun shewed his firat 
rays, # stone rose out of the water, and was immediately hailed as 
Kepdusswan, Crime however has deprived Oujeia of a part of the 
god,—shocked at the desolating wars of the Pandus, Kupdneswar 
agnin fled the pollution of man, and concealed his countenance in the 
ehape of a buffalo. 

Burm Srvou in despair at the retreat of the god consulted a rishi, 
who explained the metamorphosis, and advised him to bestride the 
world liken colossus, while all the buffaloes in the earth should be 


made to pass between his legs. All passed but that which concealed 


the divinity, who could not submit to such degradation, | Bmt's 
thinking, (to use the expression of the celebrated Bishop Fox,) that 
he had now * got god by the toe” ran to cateh the beast, but it sank 
into the earth: subsequently Kepdneswan's head rose up in the 


‘Himéleyo, while the trank alone reappeared at Onjein. It would be an 


erliee task to recount even the names of the innumerable shrines 






form the boast of Onjein, It is related that Iwpna and his 


‘court, went to pay devotions at Mahdkél ban, a forest 16 kos in 


on | 


| 
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extent, which occupied the stm—~. 


ing however that there were seve : 


spot, they returned, unshrived, to Amarcwafipuri, Th. 
were worthipping one /impem, their feet should unavoid . 
some other. Even inthis age of sin and unbelief besides the cot 
ruined mandir, ond small enclosures and chatefras to Noadi and thes 
ling, there are to Ma nineo alone 84 temples supported by the sirkdr. 
The swallest has two rupees a month for the maintenance of a priest, 
and « trifling allowance for the expences of puja. J will not trespass 
upon your patience further than to describe the three principal 
temples, the Maduikal, the Ndgchand and the Agasteswar, which are 


distinguished from the rabble, the “ fow,” by the names of Raja, - 





Meldkal is the handsomest, the most holy, the largest, and the 
richest, temple at Onjein. Scixora allows it 11, the Poans of Dewas 
two, the Guicxwak four, and Horkan two rupees a day*. 

The greater part of the funds derived from these and many other 
sources, is, my pandit assured me, devoted to feeding poor brahmans, 
but the thinness of attendance at the saddbirt, tempted me to answer 
him in,the words of Evcuio in the play. 

Ego novi istas polypas qui sibi quicquid tetigerint, tenent. 

" Not to mention however the salaries of the servants, and the cost 
of keeping the buildings in repair, the expences of the worship alone 
must be very considerable; besides the ghee for the lamps, which 
burn night and day, the various kinds of food, the precious oils, and 
the ever renewed flowers, rich clothes and handsome ornaments must 
be provided to honor the god. Every Monday afternoon his servants 
bring out the five-faced mukhaf and carry it in solemn procession to 
a sacred kund; attendants walk by the side of the light valana, 
fanning it with peacock’s feathers aud brahmans call aloud the various 

~names of their lord: “the unborn,” “the never dying,” “ the universal 
soul,” while the wild yell of the conch rends the air, and the imees- 
sant aagdrds, and the shouts of the multitude make hideous music, 
Having reverentially washed, and presented food to this brazen 
maskt they convey it to the temple and place it over the lingam, a stove 


® The family of the latter formerly gave five rupees a day, the present repre- 
pentative, like his ancestor Jaswant, has no partiality forthe sacred class, 
~ @ Tt has I am told, a washing of gold ever it, but it is with that exeeption en- 
tirely of brass. 
5 on 
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ah it Ate “tt @ cap, and entirely conceals, 
about a yard highs necis Te yobes, and throw sialiiaiue flowers 
They now some ee: fo while lavers of costly are now 
and rich’ neckigge* Daa ee 
| < + de other on the floor before the shrine. Again they 
spread x” plows’ mockery of offering food: in‘silver venuels: the’ usted 
os performed, and a shdstri chaunts aloud during the greater 
part of the night, selected poriinns of the holy writings. On the 
other days of the week the muéAut is locked up.  « other temples, 
bat the three lords, can boast of this head-piece to their lings. The 
Méaliks of Mahetal, thoee who have the management of the funda, 
are Telingw braimans. Bahorees, a Mewarri clase, receive a monthly 
stipend to perform the pojd, and menial offices, The name of the 
divinity of the temple, that by which he is more correctly styled is 
Awanta Katraswan, lord of ages, without beginning or end, ‘The 
origin of this name and of the temple may be told in verse, 
: For proud pre-eminence of power, 
Brahma and Vishow wild with rage contended ; 
And Siva in his might 
Their ciead contention ended ; 
Before their sight, 
In form « fiery column did he tower, 
Whoee height shove the highest weight extended, - 
Whose depth below the deepest depth descended : 
Downwards its depth to sound, 
Vishow a thousand years explored, 
The fathomless profound ; 
And yet no base he found : 
Upwards to reach its bead, 
Tea myriads of years the aspiring Brahma soared ; 
Above bim siill the immeasurable spread, 
The rivals owned their Jord, 
; And trembled and adored. 
The temple which formerly covered this self-same, so marvellomstys 
extended, stone, (now shrunk into More convenient proportions) was 
énclosed by a wall a hundred cubits high ; 300 years had been 
expended in its erection, and if as Feautan writes, it was the counter- 
art of Somadth, the wonderful fabric was supparted hy numerous 
Pillars overlaid with plates of gold, and encrusted with rubies and 
emeralds, Instead of the greasy chirighs, which now diffuse more 
emoke than light through the sanctum, one resplendent lamp alone 
illumined the glorious face, whose light, reflected back from innumerable 
~ © Tid not see the covering of the ling but verified my pandit's description by 
that of another brabman : the size of the stone is by no menus Temarkable, The 
phallus of the brother temple at Hierapolis was 180 fect high, 
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building of which this ex sabia i a 
by Autamsn, who he exe onriia tn me ingiven, ma destroyed 
gods had respected. But the brahmans pretend thm — 
a mere atone, for that the ling inhabited by divinity elu et Be 
bility the polluting touch of the infidel. The present Satumlonia ia sah 
have been built, (it was probably repaired only,) abouta hundred years” 
ago, by Ramcwanpaa Barro, dewan of Ram Raot. It stands in 
the midet of the city, in the centre of an extensive court, enclosed by 
walls}. Steps lead down from the western face to asmall square tank, 
the Aofe Tirdut, the bathing in which bos the efficacy of a million 
pilgrimages, for Garuda filled it, by a drop of water from every sacred 
kend in the universe, and it thus partukes of the virtues of every ome P 
of them. 

The court which surrounds the Aved, is filled up with verandahs, 
partitioned into small cells and sewalae, each occupied by an emblem 
of divinity. Above the verandahs are wooden diermsdias, where 
brahmanes are daily fed, and lic sheltered fromthe heat of the eon. 1 
have before alluded to the difficulty, which deterred the court of 
Indra, from worshipping at Mahakil, Naccuanxn, having told them 
of a ling, which abeolved from the unintentional offence of treading on 
) any other, they built a temple to distinguish it, which they called 

from the name of their mformant, Ndgchesdreswar, The brab- 

mans have a tradition, that No Rawa Pansnan, (so they call Aun. 
ONGZEBE.) ecnl an army to destroy this, and all the other sacred 
images of Oujeia, but no sooner had the infidels once struck the stone 
than a stream of blood issued from it, which becoming immediately 
converted into bees, stung the greater part of the intruders to death. 
| Terrified by the prodigy, the emperor desisted from his impious design, 
| This story is an amplification of the miracle related by Too of the 
shrine of Onkar, though perhaps the fable may seem more nopplicable 
to Oujem, for here all the ancient images (if inceed os believed they 

* Pare, Fearseren, Macnice. 

+ Every one we asked gave the same sames, bot | can find none such in 
Mahratta history. It may be corruption of Rawcuanpaa Bana (*heunce), 
the protege of Battast’ Bast’ Rao, who was dewan of both Kanacer 
Scrvpra and of Savasueco Rao. 

t There is « description of it in « late aumber of the E.1.0.5.J. The 
author of the paper rather strangely mistakes this monarch of lings for 
temple of Visuwv. The same writer miscalla a statue of Rees] Muni sear 
Bhirtery’s cave a Porisndid. The image which the brabmans pretended to 
conceal, was either the mudhal, of more probably, a deviec to extort monrcy. 
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ois ener ‘a limb, and in one place, where a very 
beautifal tem tae s prouched by avenues of large elephants, fot 
x tip, “ple been violently thrown down, but the trunk of 
iia very elephant hes been barbarously cut off and thrown into 
x Ce tiver®. The history of Acasteswan, one of the twelve lings, (at 
Dwirika,) contains a pleasing moral, The dewtis defeated by dailyas 
upplied for assistance to Agasta. They found the saint performing 
fopasya, bis thoughts abstracted from worldly concerns, and his eves 
closed in deep devotion. At the tale of their wrongs, however, his 
eyes opened and such angry fire flashed from them that in an instant 
the dattyes were annihilated. But when the holy man reflected that 
the province of saints is not to destroy but to save, ST wT SIT Ws 
@urae C¥, sorrow seized his soul. Wain had been his pravers and 
fasts, his dreadful penances and long probation, one moment of anger 
Thad cancelled them all, and with an exhausted body and broken spirit, 
he prepared to seck absolution for his sin in a tedious course of unre- 
lenting severities. But the cod he had worshipped took compassion up. 
onhim. Desired to make what request he pleased, the sage only begged 
remission from his crime, and thot the deity would inhabit some ling to 
which he might forever express his gratitude, Evxqr Soraay ouw arquotor @é0s; 
Mauapto pardoned the supplicant ; oblivion restored serenity to his 
mind, and the ling of Acasrgswan still relieves the repentant sinner 
from the gnawings of an evil conscience, Besides these 54 lings there 
are 11 ancient Rodras, each of which has a distinguishing sere 
The skull-adorned, the three-eyed, the air-clothed (i-e¢. naked), he 
who wears a turban of matted hair, whose ornaments are sonkes, who 
“wanders where he lists, the lord of light, &e.¢ All these fornis are re- 
| presented by the ling, and the temples which cover them are for the most 
part smbll and plain. The Ganeshas can hardly be numbered, but six 
are distinguished by superior antiquity and by sesquipedilian names : 
‘there ia also a Chintémani of much repute, @ few miles from ‘Oujeia. 
The chaturt hi (4th) of every month?, ia devoted to its worship and inthe 
month of Choitra, there iss meluh ob the four Wednesdavs. We find 
‘twenty four mafes and three devis mentioned in the Avanti khand ; 
the’ devis being a Lekslan’, 0 Scraswatt and an Anmapurad, they are all 


* See Ton’s Rajasthan, 2: 395, note, 


oa 2 Kapali, Trilochan, Digambar, Joteddari, Surep eurdeng mubdar, Vdéma- 
ghar, Awlenifa, Xe, 


ET The dth day of the sedthbstitas ae @ fast by pious Hindus. 


j»~ <iilated, while at Mandar? a, neatly 
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still worshipped, but I learnt...) ansaid seed 
membrance. “~ regarding hex orany eee 


The temple of Hereuddi (included in the a, 
n passing notice. It is celebrated for its antiqw. Liiaeas 
and for containing the identical idol, so devoutly worshipp.__ eta 
Vixnawas, On @ shelf behind the imoge, is a head carved in s ne 
regarding which a singular tradition obtains. 

Vixnawag’r was in the habit of every day cutting off his head, and 
of presenting it to the hlood-thirsty Devt, the goddess generously 
restored the offering and replaced it uninjured on its shoulders. The 
king at length in an excess of devotion vowed that on no day should 
food or drink pass his lips, till the extraordinary sacrifice had been 

ormed, One luckless morning however, he lost his way out hunting, 
and feeling so overpowered with fatigue and thirst, that he could pro- 
ceed no further, he cut off his head and desired his attendants to take 
and present it to the accustomed shrine. As they were carrying the 
head along, some flies feasted on it, and the goddess disgusted with 
the hali-eaten offering, in her indignation converted it into stone; the 
expecting corpse shared the same fate; the head has ever since 
occupied a place in the temple, and the petrified trunk is still, it ts 
belicved, to be seen in the neighbourhood, though in so secluded a 
spot that the secker must lose his way to find it, A different version 
of the tale relates, that the king was fighting with Sauivanan on the 
hanks of the Nerbudda, and that unable to leave the ficld he sent his 
head in a golden charger and wrapped in rich clothes to Hansuppr. 
A. kite attracted by the smell of blood carried off the bead, but soon 
dropping so tough a morsel, it was taken thos mangled and dirty to 
the shrine of the goddess, who spurning with her foot the unwashed* 
banquet it became stone. We read in Witroap'’s pozzling essay 
on the Vikramas, that one of the peculiarities of these princes, was the 
being always ready to offer up their heads to Devi: none however — 
are supposed to bave performed the sacrifice more than ten times, 
for so many times only had their attendant demon the power of 
restoring them to life. Viknamagr'r indeed at last lost his head for 
aye, bat it was not on this occasion cut off by himself, but by his 
enemy and conqueror SALivanan. The story bere told is evidently 
made up from some of the nutnerows fables which are extant on the 
subject. 
‘The temple, a huge pile without sikra, contains besides the principal 

® ** When a sacrifice is made to Chandika the victim's head having been cut 
off must be sprindled with water.""— As. Res, 6: 390, 





erves more than 
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idol, a Ganesha, several lings, me tas an allowance of five heii 


a day frow, the sirkér. one 
ite matas are gosaina or miélia ; brahiesal 


| ine puja. OF the modern temples the principal 

a  Veanan: An .dneafe, distinguished only by. ite 

e from the surrounding buildings, stands immediately 

| opposite to Rana Knan's garden, It is only opened in the evening, 
I was not permitted to approach nearer the idol, than the edge of a 
low room, supported upon numerous wooden pillars, and about thirty 
feet square. This room was dark, which gave a theatrical effect to 
the lighted recees in the back ground, where the godand Laxsams’ ait 
dressed in rich clothes: Garvpa waits in front, while two or three 
brahmans reading the seriptares in a low tone before. them, increase 
the picturesque of the scene. Nearly touching this, is a temple ta 
Bhagaeds, which differs in no respect from the last, but in the abeence 
ofa Sikra.. The fortunate god supported by Laxsami', and Stra, 
ell gaily dressed adorns the recess, Ganupa occupies his usual place, 
and at the feet of the deities are ranged numerous smoll brass images, 
of the various forms of the god. This place was built and is sap- 
ported by the raja of Bagii. Here also as ot the last temple, and for 
the tame purpose, that of heightening the effect, the spectator admires 
im darkness and ata distance, 

The Sedasheo Naik, who has been before alluded to, has left 
another monument of his munificence, in a splendid temple to 
/owerddona in the very heart of the city which from its convenient 
situation, and from the scriptures being daily read aloud there, has 
numerous votaries. Four handsome sewalas occupy the corners of the 
enclosing quadrangie, and ten bruhmans (the number was formerly 
50) daily receive food in the diarmsd/az. [ was told also of a Jaggan- 
adh and a Bedrindth worth visiting, but want of leisure prevented 
my seeing them. The latter was built by the subscription of the 
baniahs, and is said to be large and handsome. I must not omit among 
the modern temples that of which the Jeias were so unceremoniously 
deprived". This fine building bears the expressive names of Judares- 
war, the Zaberdust, and Jain Banjanisear, the Jain-expelling lord. 
The ling, from the circumstances attending its consecration, has numer- 

ous votaries, though considered far inferior in sanctity to the more an- * 
cient shrines. The exiled Pdrisndth, stands in a humble fotri, quite | 
close to the splendid mansion which was built for him, but I could not if 
obtain a sight of bis image. Indeed my information regarding the Z 

* See the story in Maxcoum's Central India, ‘: 
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Joins is very unsatisfactory: "Te , | ar 

jealous of strangers, and will iting ee eee wing 
From an’ Onjein Jatti with whom I have Initiys. BER E fn 
learn that they have 16 mandirs in the city; io. es 5 I 
Digambari. The Sitembarf are always the most numerous sae 3 
towns ; the resident Jaftis are not more than 12 in number, OF Tu. 
temples, three or four seem ancient: a subterranecous one to Parisaidth 
more ‘particularly so. It is near or upon the site of the old city, and 
carmot ‘be visited even during the day without a light. A Pdrisndth 
aleo about ten miles from the town has the reputation of antiquity, and 
tirath (pilgrimage) is performed to it twice # year. 

The Rdmsanehi sect docs not appear to have spread much to the 
south of Mokandarra, nor could their pure philosophy be expected 
to flourish in the superstitious atmosphere of Oujein. They have 
however one plain temple in the city, and about 12 Sedhis*. Ido 
not particulurize any of the other sects as they generally join in wor- 
ship at their respective Vishnava or Siwa temples. ‘The Dadus and Aabir 
Panthis are common amongst the military, while the courts of Vishow 
are filled with Remavars and Ramanujas, but the varieties of gosnins 
are perhaps less than might be expected, and of any local peculimri+ 
ties no information has reached me, My catalogue of the holy things 
of Oujein is not yet exhausted. | 

At the foot of nearly every tree, commemorating the courage. or 
wenkness of woman, leans a safi stone, which some pious hond has 
removed from its ruined chabutra, and set up to: be worshipped in 
the shade. ‘These tablets have usually sculptured on them a male and 
one or more female figures, with = symbol to mark the rank of the 
deceased; ae a horse for the cavalier, 1 cow for the brahman, and for 
the Rajput (1 suppose) a sun and moont. Sometimes the figures are 
more numerous; horses and attendants crowd the field, and a dome 
supported on pillars protects the stone from the sun and rain. Ona 
few, apparently the most ancient, the female figure is #0 gracefully 
expressed that I more than once felt tempted to commit a sacrilege and 
to steal one to adorn my study. Near Suan Dawau's Dargah where 
a battle wns foughtt, the groves are studded with euch affecting mo- 
numents which are supposed to cover the remains of the slain. Poja is 
commonly paid to these stones; they are found let into the walls oftem-— 


teblete mentioned by Col. Saes io bis Essay—Journ. Roy. As. Soc. 4. 


t Howrea gives « history of the battle. 
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ples, or resting against the door, ose Capying n deserted sewala, and 


the pious Paitpe as he ie nasser ale under a tree mistakes the sculpture 
yo and besmears it with ochre. Milk once rained 


ooo roa with blood. . Lrevs telis,of « fountain in 
which the natives fed their lamps, But. the streams of 
ajc more rich and curious, produce not a polluted liguid, or mere 
fond for lamps, bat milk, fresh, wholesome milk. Aso, Fazu who 

believed that the Sipra displayed this phenomenon®, was not aware 

that other waters of the vicinity have the same property. Of seven 
sacred tanks at Oujeim two occasionally manifest the miracle. The 

Rudra Ségert, or rather the dadh-talao which is near it, and the KAsir 

(Asdira) Sagar, which derives its name from the mess so called made 

of rice and milk. <A like prodigy is related of a pool near ChitirakopA 

in BuadelkAand, which may be annually verified on the dark half of the 
month Kartik during the night only. 
The miracle is sometimes reversed ; for the Sola Sdgar, which is now 

a large piece of water, was originally a small cup.of milk. A rishi 

observing that bis cows returned from grazing with undistended udders, 

concealed himeelf and detected agowala in the act of milking the cows. 

The discovered thief run away, and im his haste dropped the veasel 

which contained the stolen milk,—the spilt milk was the origin of 

Sola Sugar. 

The credulous Onjeinis receive, in its literal sense, the name of ano- 
ther of the Inkes, the Rataa Sdgar, and believe that precious stones at 
times rise out of the water and glitter in the eyes of the fortunate 
worshipper. It was originally no doubt a mere complimentary epi- 
thet, just as the Dee is called the Ratnékura or house of gems. But the 
Sipre is, par excellence, the stream of wonders. Its sanctity commences 
about four miles south of Oujeia at the Triveni, where the three waters 
the Riatke, the Rutkia, and the Chippra, ( Sipra) meet. Daring the 
drought which desolated this part of India three or four years igo, £0 
little water remained in the river, that the citizens beeame alarmed. 
Numerous were the prayers, the homas, the offerings of ghee and milk 
on its banks, ‘‘Ooe morning (I use the words of the chief Mullg of 
the horus who prefaced his tale with the ominous caution of “ ee 
not believe me") I went down to the ghéts, what was my astonish: 

© at finding the bed of the river which I had left nearly dry afew 


* It is amusing to fod Gianwrn taxing his ingenuity to explain this—w 
did he not also explain the Parus-pattal and the mermaids, nd 
| +The Rudra Sagur is not untrequeatly dey; the matives tell you that bones : 
thrown isto it in the rains, are decomposed, by the time that the dry weather 7 
exposes ite bed, | 
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hours ‘before, covered with water a foot deep. No rain had fallen at 
the city or for 20 miles round, it was a visible interposition of 

Tam not surprised at the credulity of the Bohra, at his telling 
that he saw what he never could have seen ; ignorance is always more 
ready to wonder than to investigate ;—* sanctius et reverentius visuin 
de actis deorum credere quam scire." The disease of superstition which 
converts “ the freshest sandal-wood into a flame of fire’* has infected 
every class at Onjein, where miracles are daily believed which seem to 
defy belief. During my vit, a gosain ran an iron stake through 
his body ;—a brahman passed his hand over the wound and cured itt. 
The Musalméns in their tarn, boast of a fagir, who has been for 
years in the habit of standing in the open air when it rains; the 
water separates in a cone over his head and does not wet his 
body. {The frequent recurrence of and realy faith in these 
miracles, “‘seen, heard, attested, every thing but true," teach os, how 
cuutiously we must receive, when superstition is concerned,- the 
testimony of witnesses however numerous, or disinterested ; and 
perhaps in like cases the most rational rule, is almost to adopt the 
puradox of Mackenzte, and “‘to doubt of strong evidence from the 
very circumstance of its strength.” 

‘The Hindus of Oujein do not seem to be much troubled with 
sectarianism ; though Mandoeo is of course the most popular divinity, 
the worshippers of other gods are not molested, nor are the objects 
of their worship neglected.—A brahman whom [ questioned on the 
subject said in answer, “ we treat our deities as you English gentlemen 
do your friends in a cantonment. We call on them all round but are 
more intimate with some than with others.” It would be difficult to 
form an estimate of the number of places at this city which are 
devoted to the worship of the brahmanical Pantheon, but Ancx Pazi 
certainly epeaks within bounds when he enumerates them at J60. 

Leaving for the present the Hinde and his faith, let us devote a few 
lines to the followers of the prophet. The orthodox sect of Musal- 
mans, during the fighting times of the first Sixpta, attained consider- 


® Sentiment of an Indian author quoted by Sir W. Jowns. 

+ Lwas to have witnessed this trick, bot was prerented by i | ) 

¢ Jawanarn tells us that a shower of gold fell in bis presence oo the head ofa” 
saint. The emperor perhaps never sw it, for he ie a most onblushing fabalist : of 
fally of it und his courtiers Inughed st the waint end bis miracle; but in the ease 
of our fagir a trick seems out of the question, and the nombers who tell the tale 
moust believe it, oo hearsay. 

5 o 
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able consequence in Mihed, but they are now few in number, without 
power and without money. The principal family, at the court of 
Manann’ Sixpta was that of A'’pr. Beo*, of which it may be con: 

Yenient to give a short account, as to its members most of the 
Musalmén buildings of Oujein are duc. 

By a wife By some mistress 

|. Asoo. Haxi'y Bao. | Coamuan Bao. 
| 2. Mawowan Bes. 

3, Anwar Beo. | 

Of A’ Bro’s history I know nothingt. To his eldest son a few 
lines only, in Mancoum’s Central India, are devoted. But he is much 
celebrated in Mahod, wnd was sent on several important embassies, On, 
one occasion, when he was vakeel to the Oude court, Asur op Dovna,. 
pressed him to remain in his service. Annus Haxi'w excused himself 
in a compliment to both his patrons which raised him in the estimation 
of the Vizier and much endeared him to Sinpra, It is said that 
whenever he entered the Durher, his Mahratta master rose slightly 
from the cushion, (an honor he paid to no one else) calling to him in 
a friendly manner ns sihib and seating him by his side. One day being. 
sulky or lazy he neglected the ceremony® The mortified Bao returned 
home, dismissed hie establishment, and retired in the garb of a fagir. 
to a neighbouring mosque. Three or four days afterwards Manan’. 
remarking his non-attendance at court inquired the reuson, ‘*No one’ 
said his brothers, ** knows quelle mouche piquée but he has turned fagir, 
and is telling his beads in his father’s masjid.” Sixpia immed lately rose. 
from the durbar, hastened to the mosque and addressing the pretend- 
ed fagir, said, “* what is the meaning of this? “ My lord,” replied. 
the nobleman, “I am your slave and live only in your favor ; you have 
always distinguished me above the rest of your court by rising when 
Tentered the durbar, It wns a trifle no doubt, but trifle on which 
hung my honor and dignity: the last time I approached the presence you 
received me without the usual compliment, exposing me to the sneers) 
and reflections of my enemies and to the mortification of thinking that. 
Ihave lost your affection. What business have I at a court where [ 
arma no longer regarded.” Manans’ made no answer, but taking 
him by the arm with « gentle violence brought him back to the palace. 
© Ide not mention Rana Kitan, as his history is comparatively well known. 

+ Lmay as well premise that my library is seanty, L have neither Paxser's 
Ameer Khan,nor Baige'’s Mesowedan History, The gallant A‘ort Bas, in the 
Rana of Oudeypoor's service was a Sindi, The father of Auovn Hani’, 
I believe, a Deccan Musalmin. | ciate 


Apt Bea, 
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He continued in great favor for some time, but seems, at last to have 
been supplanted by Cuammanw Bro. The rise of this younger brother 
is curious. It mppears that while all his family were in power, 
Caamman Bao alone had remained without appointments. He be- 
came however intimate with the dewan who introduced him to his 
master, Sixpta surprised that a son of A’pt Bao should till then 
have been unknown to him, asked Aspect Haci’w bow many eons his 
father had left, “three” he answered, repeating their names, “ And 
ChamMan Beo?* “© he’s not my brother, but the son of some slave 
girl.” Boiling with rage the equally low-born Mahratta turned his 
back on the blandering Bao.—Cuamman was immediately teken into 
favor, was sent to take charge of Mandeswar, and subsequently rose 
to great power and distinction. 

-Masowar Bea had some command near Bhurtpore, but being 

reated by the Jats he returned in disgrace and was never afterwards 
snytoyeal The district of Mandeswer had been entrusted to A’nwan 
Bro but he was removed to make way for his illegitimate brother*. _ 

“Of about fifty mosques not more than seven or eight are at present 
frequented, ‘The principal t Ma handsome buildings in the midst 
of the city bear the names of the founders A’pm and Cuamman Baza, 
One of the deserted mosques is called Bé-meo, or without founda. 
tion, because the under surface of the lower range of stones of its 
walls, is on an exact level with the ground about it, and really as 
the place is small and low, and built on the crest of « hill, it may 
possibly have no foundation. The Onjeinis, however, confirm the 
propriety of the name by a fable which has certainly no foundation. 
A Kabul fagir took it into his head to travel, but unwilling to leave 
a favorite mosque he carried it about with him on his shoulders. 
Arriving at last at Oujeix, a brother fagir whom he had formerly 
known, called out, “ Friend, what are you carrying that great thing | 
about for, put it down here.” The weary traveller deposited his load, 
bat never took it ap again, for charmed with the place, he made. it 
his home, and a small tomb in the court of the mosque is shewn us 
the spot where rest his remainst. 

There is an Arabic inscription over the door, consisting apparently, 





® T cannot help, even at the barard of being tedious, again o apologizing for the 
meagrences of these details, information regarding the personal histories of 
individuals is easily obtained by men in office, but with greet difficulty by a 
subaltern in a cantonment.. 
>} A Joio assured me that this place was an apasra or rending room of his sect, 
but it is evidently o Muosalmaén building. | 
5o?2? 
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of extracts from the quran, but I was too pressed for time to stay and 


decipher the nearly obliterated letters which were placed too high to 


be read from the ground. But few of the other Musalmén buildings 
merit description, In the heart of the city and close together, the 


‘tombs of two ladies stand in quadrangles, enclosed hy walls. One 


covers Rexmat Brat’, a person more celebrated for liberality than 
modesty, for she annually expended in a tnzeen 700 rupees of the 
Wages of prostitution. The occupier of the next tomb would be 
shocked at its vicinity to so unchaste a character. She was the 
beautiful wife of a Nawib Baxarén Kudx, whose affection for her 
induced him, in her last illness, to summon a learned Hakim from 
Serat. But in spite of the arguments and prayers of her friends the 
prudish lady would not consent to her pulse being felt by a stranger. 
The doctor suggested that she should hold one end of a string, passed 


through as many doors and walls as she pleased, while he by feeling 


the other end would judge of the state of her body. The lady seem- 
ingly consented, but tied her corner of the string to a cat's neck, 
Alas! cried the doctor from without, that cat is sturving to death, 
pray give it something to eat. The husband enraged with the fasti- 
diousness of his wife insisted upon ‘her again holding the string, 
but when he left the room she tied it toa post. The doctor who 
was not to be deceived instantly in a rage quitted the house, and the 
lady fell a martyr to her too-serupulous delicacy. Much treasure is 
supposed to have been buried with her, but it is now no longer 
searched for, for it is believed that a party formerly employed in the 
unholy act of endeavouring to rob the dead, lighted upon the spot 
where the body was deposited, It was found lying in a sandal wood 
cradle und the face so piously concealed during life, became by a 
cruel futality exposed after death tothe vulgar gaze of these sacrile- 
gious men. The worm had not outraged the fair lineaments, and 
the modesty of the beautiful features struck such remorse into the 
hearts of the planderers, that filled with pity and shame they immedi- 
ately covered up the grave, and no one has ever since been impious 
enough to violate its sanctity. These two tombs are adorned both 
externally and in the interior with slabs of white marble, having sen- 
tences of the quran sculptured on them. I looked in vain for any in- 
scriptions which would certify to the occupants of the buildings, as I 
have heard them ascribed to different individuals than those to whom 


{Of the other tombs, one to Isuagn Kaan Rosi‘ occupies a conspi- 


- ea0us situation, the crest of one of the hills of the old city. Of the 
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history of the Kuan | am ignorant. . I was equally unsuccessful in 
learning any thing regarding the cemeteries of two saints, Ira 
Macuam and Suan Dawe, both of which are beautifully situated 
in groves outside the city. A singular superstition ts connected with 
the burial place of a third saint, Pi'a Kura, or as he is more properly 
called Pi'n Kanna ; the last nome originating in the belief that be- 
fore the suppliant at the tomb can take rest, his wishes are granted. 

Women desirous of progeny bake four fint cakes of flour, and 
crowning them with small pieces of meat and fruits, act them floating 
in a baolinear the tomb... If the saint is propitious, two are said to 
sink, and the other two having, been first carried to the opposite side 
of the well, return back to the happy votarcss. 

Asanot inaccurate method of calculating the Musalmaa population 
of an Indian. city, 1 visited on the Bakrid, the idgdh at which all 
the faithful are. sure to be present, whom age and sickness have not 
confined to the house’. 

An immense crowd had assembled but large proportion of it was 
composed of idle spectators, or petty merchants, and I should not 
suppose that the number of Musalméns was greater than 2,000. 

The Musalmans agree better with the idol-loving Hindus, than 
with the followers of their own prophet, the bodras. 

The Mahrattas and Musalmans, indeed have in.a strange manner 
amalgamated their religions. Awai’'a Enax paid a brahman to pray 
for him at Rashhar: Houxan always provides two tazeens at the mo- 
harram, and gives presents to the water-carricrs, while many of the 

-Mahrattas appear dressed in green turbans, 4c. on the katil ka rit. 
But the boAra can never conceal his opinions, is for every blurting out 
his creed, and seems longing to have a hearty curse at the three ca- 
liphs. Their chief mullé was my constant companion during my visit 
fo Oujein.. Sitting on one occasion with a munshi and myself, he asked 
interminable questions regarding our manners and customs. But the 
day was hot and the mullé is old: he grew eleepy: “' [ladmirait ton- 
jours mais is bailloit quel que fois” and every yawn was finished off 
with « piously prolonged Y—a A—!—1. These exclamations became 
at last so frequent that I could perceive my manahi wincing under the 


infliction, and be told me afterwards that he should have been much 
offended ** but he’s an cld man and thank God I've seen the world.” As 
might be expected quarrels between the bohras and sunnis, are not 
unfrequent, and in o fray which occurred at Mandineara a few yeurs ago, 
® This method will oot apply to a cantoument, where each regiment bas its 
private praying-place. , 
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the chief mullé narrowly escaped with his life*. A sanni will mot re. 
cieve a glass of water from « bohra, unless poured out before his eves 
from the latter's loté, who would it is declared, certainly spit in it if 
the other turned his back for a moment. 1 st 

The early history of the bohras is involved in much obsearity 
Matcotm, who asserts that they are descended from the Hussanis; 
has not informed us, whether he derived his knowledge from common 
report, or written authorities, and omits to notice that Counanoonn 
and others have on strong groundst disputed that extraction. 

Of this interesting tribe, I at one time entertained a hope of being 
able to send you a more satisfactory history, than can be gleaned from 
the accompanying meagre notes: for on paying a visit to the chief 
mulla’s house, 1 was delighted with the sight of nearly 200 volumes 
of Arabic lore, from which he promised to permit me to make whatever 
extracta | pleased. But the mulld is old, cautious and avaricious, 
and though still profuse of his promises of giving me the use of his 
library, I have not as yet been able to procure even a catalogue of 
it, and the scanty information which in answer to my queries, and'to. 
whet my curiosity, he sends me FHecemeal, in letters, is of that de- 
scription, which the Hindus call, A'tpatding, in which nec pes, nec 
capat, &e.) Perhaps, however, he tella little, because he has little to 
tell. I am the more inclined to this suspicion, from the nature of a 
few: extracts, hastily made, from two orthree books which be pointed 
ou: to. me, as the most respectable authority on the subject of his creed. 
Of the value of these You tay judge from the following specimen§. 

‘A man, named Yaxu’s, obliged to quit his country from some 
domestic or party feud, was the first of his sect who put his foot in 
India, having left foypt and landed at Cambat, A. H. 532, A. DL 1137. 


* See Henen's Journal, vol. II. 

t Their sot rejecting the last five Imam, their peaceable pursuits, &c. 

+ He promises to pay me a visit in the cold weather bringing all his books. 
Should he mot fail me, I will send you hotice of any thing I may find curioms 
in them: D. Hraontor mentions a few histories of Yemen for which | inquired, 
but'the mull did not seem to know of them. I remember the titles of a few of 


i nese Mews an pit US 5 ‘tie revue 


§ Theextracts, mers rough translations, are distinguished by inverted comma. : 
Of the history of the sect before 532, I am ashamed to send but in a wote the 
confused sary of the mullé. The first Persian apparently of whom their chro- 
hicles speak, is one Soperway Faneen,” who emigrated from Fars ot Hama- 
an) (TF euppose to Arabia,) aad was the boiom friend of (there a word seems 
“Bis Manomeo rp Mcsrarma.' } . 


E 
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At thie time, the chief mulli of the sect, (which had been for some 
years settled in Yemen.) was Zonnia Bix Mesa. Egypt obeyed the 
rule of the caliph Mosteasim Bittan, and Sapuas Sincu governed 
the Hindu kingdom of Pironpofam.” 

Now Mosrumsin, say most authorities, died A. H, 487, and bis 
grandson Harape, the 1th caliph, reigned from 524 to 544. 

The Guzerdft chronicles, though very confased at this period, agree 
better withthe above date ; for Srpnua, or Java Siven, of which Sapias 
may be a corruption, was king of Anhulworonpatam in 1094, Yaxo'o 
having landed at Cambay, was received into the house of a mali named 
Kea, whose hospitality to o stranger soon met 8 reward, for the 
garden-well becoming dry, the prayers of his guest caused water 
again to rise in it. «The gardener paturally approving of such a eon- 
venient faith, immediately adopted it, and Yaxc‘s learning the Gujerati 
language with surprising quickness, soon gained as a second proselyte, 
w boy the son of a braiman. } 

‘The king Saneas, and his two dewans, the brothers Tanmace and 
Binwate, used to pay frequent visits to Combat, for the purpose of 
performing puja at a temple, mach celebrated for an iron elephant, 
which bung in mid: air, a choamakpdn having been let into the roof 
above it. ‘The zealous Yaxu'’s caused o block of stone to be cut to 
the size and shape of the losdstone, removed the original slab, and sub- 
stituting his own, the elephant of course fell to the ground*, The 
daring author of the profanation, who made no secret af it, bat whem 
they were eagerly searching for him, boustfully exclaimed, ‘* adsam qui 
feci,” would have been immediately sacrificed to the rage of the 
idolators, but he represented that it wus folly to put him to death, 
merely because he was more powerful than their god, of which he had 
alrendy given them one proof, and of which he was prepared to offer 
another. Let your god said he, dry up that tack, if he succeed kill me; 
if he fail acknowledge my superiority. The eloquence of the preacher 
touched the simple Indians, who consented with joy to the trial; but 


Manseo performed the feat inthe same country ; Dow, i. 7). The story 
is a very old one, aod Bavie in his article * Mahomet" gives some amoring 
quotations on the subject; , 

Yauo's might have learnt the secret at Alerendria, where in the temple 
of Serapis there wat a similar argumentaum demonis.— Sed cum quidem dei 
servus inapiratus id jotellexiaset maguetem lapideos ¢ camera subtstroxzit, de. dec. 
Parpeavs, who had o large faith, and others bere argued upos the pousibility 
of the suspension. 


© Tt will immediately secur to your recollection that the Gereride 


in vain the brahmans, like the priests of old, called on the name of 
their Baa, from morn even unto night, saying, Baan, hear us. . Their 
lord was peradventure asleep, for he heard them not, and the waters 


remained unmoved and undisturbed.  Yaxu'p stood by, like Ena, 


and mocked them, and when at last in despair they relinquished. their 
fruitless task, he by a few prayers and incantations caused the waters to 
retire. I have dwelt the longer upon this fable because it confirms the 
fact of a connexion with Agypt*, by the singular coincidence of the 
drying up of the tank, with a well known superstition peculiar to that 
country. In De Sacy's Abd Allatif the curious may read the whole 
process by which the African magicians absorbed water ; a small image, 
the lettera T and H, some string, a little pigeon's blood, &e, being the 
simple ingredients of their talismant. 

Bot Yaxu‘s’s skill was not confined to depriving a pool of its 
water. At the king's request he again replenished the exhausted tank, 
and Sapmas and his court, won by such a snecession of miracles, 
embraced the religion of their author. *“* Of a truth" says Sapa, 
“every one is born with a disposition to Islimism.” . The inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood soon followed the example of their lords, and 
in a few days a numerous population was repeating the Jmdmiyed 
kulma. The Indian converts, who being generally merchants, Were 
distinguished by the name of bodray /byodar, traffic) were obliged, 
from their ignorance of Arabic, to refer to their brethren at Semen 
whom they looked up to as superiors in all questions regarding the 
laws and ceremonies of their religion, just as the Parsis of Hindustdn 
obtained their revaiuts from the more learned guebres of Ferd. As 


it is the duty also of every Bohra to perform once in his life am haj 
to his chief mullé, an active intercourse subsisted between Yemen and 
Cumbuy, the pious pilgrims doubtless mingling some altention to 
interest with their spiritual fanctions?, and in going and returning 


* Terman was at this period a tributary of Egypt, = 

tT See fourth appendix to the Relation de Egypte. The verses which contain 
the mystery are too long for insertion bere, eicepting the opening lines which 
have an amusing solemnity. ** Toi qui desires apprendre le secret de faire absorber 
Ina caus ecoute Jes paroles de veritéd que Censcigos on homme bien iostrait,"" 
&e. The object of drying up water was te uocover iidden treasure, the letter 
T was always used in African mogic, it was the figure of the cross with whieh the 
height of the Nile was measured, wha; H sigaified | cannot remember. You will 
have remarked that the names Aria ond CAomalpda (Chamiada pofher), are 
Hisdi, though the work from which I extracted them was Arabic. ” 
o# That such has beea the practice from the days of the Crusades till the pre- 
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providing such an assortment of goods as enriched both themselves 

A mutual interchange of good offices thus established, it ia not 
surprising that the latter when driven from Arabia by some revola- 
tion should have sought refuge with their Indian brethren, by whom 
us was expected, they were honorably and affectionately received. 
The whole tribe with the exception of a few who are said to have fled 
into Persia, perhaps in gratitude to their hosts or from similarity of 
pursuits, adopted on their arrival in India the name of bohras, 
sesumed their dress and learnt their Inngunge. The old malli had 
been enumerating to me in guttural tones the chief priests from’ 532 
to thedate of the final settlement in India, insisting that [ shoald write 
them ull down though they consisted of such fatiguing long names 
as * Sayyad ya fagir wddin, Abdullah bia alt bin Muhamed bin Heitem™ 
and was about to tell me the date of the emigration, when I mesur- 
ed him that he need not trouble himself os { had an infallible me- 
thod: of discovering it. Making them some shew of figures and cir- 
dies I multiplied the number of mullis 23 by 17, and the product 
came #ingularly near the truth, for the grand emigration was in 946. 
It was amusing to witness the old man's astonishment ; every visitor 
who dropped in, moullés and others he eagerly told of the wonderful 
calculation. ‘They all elevated their eyebrows stroked their breasts 
and drawled out a Ya Ali*. 

“The troubles which obliged the bohras to leave “ happy Arabia” 
dye doubtless connected with the invasion of the Turkish emperor 
Soremaw, who in 1538 conquered the kingdom of VYemenf. | 
this event we have no very detailed account, and perhaps the bohra 
chronicles will throw light upon Cawremre’s meagre notice}. The 
Guzerit historians of this period are too busy with the murders and 
depositions of the last weak kings of Aledabad to remark the 
entrance into the country of a few pvor fugitives, and the bohras, 








* | had shortened Too's average of reigns as an adult only cam succeed to the 
have been too long, for as there were 22 prieate 14 would be nearer the everage 
of cach reigo. 

+ The Turkish troops followed the steps of the fugitives, for it was in this year 
that they mode on attack upoo piu when four lamps suspended to the mast of 


ie 


+ A work mentioned in D. Henmetor’s article Jaman would probably describe 
the event at large, as it was written but «few years afterwards. 
5 F 
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sheltered in their insignificance, do not. seem to have been hindered®, 
and probably profited by the troubled state of the kingdom, and soon 
spread themselves over Guzeref and Hindustan settling at Surat, 
Ahmedabad, Sidpore, Burkanpore, Oujein and Reampera, Their num- 
bers at present may be roughly estimated at 100,000 soulst. 

The most remarkable person of the sect at Oujeia, is decidedly their 
head mullé, Esau, to whom all Europeans apply for information on 
visiting the city, for as he has resided there about 40 years; he is a 
living chronicle of the ** times of troable’’ wud to boot like Cazmituon’s 
Shah Bahmun, * il est sans contredit l'homme de sa ville qui posséde 
le mieux l'histoire des événemens qui ne sont jamais arrivés." 

It is a mistake to suppose that he partakes of any of the divine 
authority with which the bohras invest their chief priest, of whose 
orders he is merely the organ; nor has he any particular respect paid 
him by his flock; for as we walked together at a meld, where num- 
bers of them were assembled, | remarked that they almost all passed 
him without notice or salutation, He seemed to guess my thoughts, 
and said rather tartly, ‘we are a plain people, not addicted to bowing 
and scraping.’ 

The succession among the chief priests, is solely determined by the 
will of the reigning mullé, who in case of incapacity in his own 
family, from youth, bad conduct, Ac. will transfer the honor to another 
house; and one of the first acts on ascending the gaddl, is to nomi- 
mate the next heir to it. The Inst mullé, who was the saggd 
brother of mullé Esau, died in the beginning of March, and was 
sugeeeded by Manouzp Banana u-po1's who is about 27 yeurs of age. 
The bohras have three separate wards in Onjein, or as they them- 
selves count them five, for two are large and double. Their religious 
buildings are hardly worth visiting except perhaps one mosque, to 
which is attached alow, small, dark room where rest the remains of 
7 or 8 of their chief mullés: the tombs are placed side by side, 
on a ruised foundation of fine white marble, on which verses of the 
quréa are thickly sculptured, A sort of awning is spread above them 
consisting of a board, into which pieces of looking glass are closely 
fitted together, and these with the common wall shades round the 
room give it the neat but tawdry appearance which characterises 
their shops. When lighted up on festivals, it may look gay enough, 
but on common days, its only ornament, the pure marble (to preserve 


_™ There is a alight allusion to their having been expelled from Sidpore and 








+ 1 speak from istive authority, without means of confirming it, 
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it from injury) is concealed under staffed reziis, so that the place 
altogether presented but a mean and shabby appearance ; though of 
course Texpressed with uplifted hands and eyes all the admiration 
] was expected to feel. | 

A Persian historian quoted by Cotesoore tells us that many 
boliras were converted in the orthodox tenets by the first Mu- 
salman king of Guzerdt in 1391: but the “ Arguments” of the tra- 
ditionists, (we may guess their nature) doubtless prevailed only 
so jong as they bad the power of enforcing them; for I am 
assured, that there is not at present a single sunol included in the 
sect. They appear with a few ceremonial exceptions to be strictly 
ahinhs; and reverence the six last Imims which distinguishes them 
from Ismaclis. Their burial-grounds have a pleasing appearance, the 
tombe being regularly arranged in streets enst and weet. The tombs 
themselves, which are of course north and south, the corpse resting on 
its right side, differ in no respects from those of sunnis, with the excep- 
tion of & small chirdgh takia cut out of the north face, just like the 
éavity for the inscription of our own tombs. In a churchyard of 
this description at Kargon I counted more than 1000 tombs ranged 
in about nine streets, some of them for children smaller than the rest, 
and one, covered with a singularly elegant, though perhaps tawdrily 
painted dome. They formerly, we are told, sent a fifth of their 
gains to the Sayyads of Medina, but a practice which imposed euch a 
strain én the conscience could not have been expected Jong to 
ébtain, among a money-loving people. Now and then perhaps a 
twinge of conscience, may induce the driver of a hard bargain to 
dévote a pittance of his gains, to the holy Sayyads, but this is a volun- 
tary, unusual, and supererogatory uct of piety. Like other shiahs, 
they pray singly without an Imim. At their devotions they use a par- 
fiedlar dress which consists of a fahband, a chadar thrown over their 
shoulders, and @ small dark-colored esp, some adding to this a sort 
of surtout. After praying they wrap up the clothes in the mosalla or 
praying carpet. ‘They are not so nice with respect to the cleanliness 
of this dress as € oKE supposed, for all that is required is that it 
shall be washed by their own hands after coming from the mot sutfici- 
ently orthodox fingers of the dhodi, but it is only again changed, when 
become even in their eyes, dirty, or when it may have acquired a 
peculiar defilement*. So cleanly a precept as that of daily washing it, 
would be an exception to their general habits; for they are a very 

® Quum crepitum ventris ediderint. They have generally two sate of 
this drese ope of which is always kept st the moaque. 

Sra 
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dirty people, wearing usually colored drawers, which they seldom 
wash, and do not change till they fall off in rags. Their houses 
seemed certainly neat, and a tiffin of which I partook at the mulli's 
was served up in the European fashion, in very clean-looking dishes, 
but the narrow and sometimes covered strects of their wards teem 
with every sort of filth, In this last respect they but copy their 
fellow-citizens of Oujeis, than which I have rarely met a dirtier city: 
even in the dry weather mud a foot deep covers most of the streets, 
and disgusting sights and smells offend at é¢very corner. 

I must not omit to notice that a fine of 20 cowries (rich and poor 
pay equally) punishes the non-attendance of a bohra at the daily 
prayers. A larger sum is exacted for remissness during the Ramzan, 
and it ia said that the dread of this small loss operates powerfully apon 
a class of men who are particularly penny-wise. The money collected 
thus is transmitted by the Onjein molld to his chief ot Surwt®, 
who devotes it to religious purposes, such os repairing or building 
mosques, assisting the needy of his subjects, and the like. Several other 
offences have the same characteristic punishment, such as fornication, 
drunkenness, &e. But the cunning bohras elude many of the fines, 
and daily indulge in practices not sanctioned by their creed; thus in 
their shops pictures and figures may be purchased, though it is agamst 
the commandments to sell the likeness of any living thing. I cannot 
learn how the chief mulli is supported, bot I am told that the 
heavenly passport he was supposed to furnish, is an idle fable, ond 
every bohra to whom you speak on the subject begins to curse and to 
swear, and to exclaim that it is a lie. 

An excellent bird's eye view of Oujein is obtained from the Goga- 
shehid, an isolated hill in the south-east quarter of the city. The name 
has its origin in one of the numerous versions of the tale of the throne 
of Vikramaoitra being discovered by Raza Boos. A case, which, 

to use the words of the Indian narrator, had made the raja bite his 
nails, was at once decided by a shepherd boy who was playing with 
his companions at the game of king, seated on a mimic throne on the 
top of the hill. The rija sent for the young lawyer who refused to 7 
stirfrom his judgment seat, and an armed party attempting to bring 
him by force, he defended himeelf gallantly, and at last overpowered 
with numbers and wounda fell lifeless on his throne of earth}. The 

SS indesons arabe have of Inte years lived at Seraf, but, their place of 
‘ Vis ip their own option and has been often changed. 
rnin wialed by the word Shedid mistakes Goya for a Musalman saint, 


‘or perhaps he confounded him with Ramassen Pr's, also called Goga Pra, whe 
was killed near PosAdar, See Maccoum's Cantral Iodla, 2: 177. 


. 
? 
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rijn could not repress his sorrow at the death of the wonderful child 
till consoled. by the suggestion of the wizir, that some virtue con- 
cealed, in the hill, could alone have converted an ignorant cow-hoy 
into a sage and a hero. An excavation being accordingly made, 
the magic throne with its lion supporters and 32 speaking puppets was 
brought to light*. 

Mounted on this hill and turning to the west the eye is first attracted 
by a staring white wall standing slone, and like some huge target 
actually riddled with balls, This is all that remains of the palace of 
the restless Parancan whose singular history is doubtless not un- 
known to you. He imposed the same restriction upon his ron and 
daughter-in-law as that with which Btancus persecoted St. Lous and 
his queen. Inetrange contrast, a bulky black building appears to the 
right of the last, wearing that dismal look peculiar to a house which 
has been long unoceupied. And is it quite uninhabited then? I asked 
a bystander. Oh no! was his answer, it is full of jins. A Maural- 
man lad just then came up, riding a small pony (he once rode 
elephants, said one of his attendants in a loud voice but jainn hid 
faisd diya), and begged to offer me lus salim, From him I learnt that 
the sombre building bad been the residence of the Buao Baxsuit, 
the old gentleman, he assured me, might still be seen by the curious, 
squatted at midnight in the centre of the deserted hall, counting his 
money bags:—but the intruder would rue hie temerity; for before 
he could leave the house, jins and demons would drive his senses 
out of him, 

My new acquaintance with a justifiable pride, begged me to observe 
that the minarets of the mosques of A‘orn and Cuamaas Bro, over- 
topped every building in the city. Even the golden Aalasa of Mahd- 
Adi which glitters in the distance can hardly dispute the preeminence. 

The observatory of Jay Sixon may be distinguished to the 5. W. 
Hounree’s minute description renders a further notice unnecessary}. 
‘The wall of the great quadrant is still standing though its circles 
are nearly obliterated}. Did they remain they would but be thrown 
away at Oujein which has long ceased to be the abode of science. 


"© T have abridged 1 long tale, as the same or its fellow may be found in such 
‘of the Singhdsan, and the inhabitants of that city boast their hill aod their 


+ Asistic Researches, vol. 5. 
= The circles in the tiled building are probably still distinct, but T unfortunately 
forgot their existence till I bad left the place. 
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In answer to my inquiries for a Jyoshi, 1 was informed that there 
was not one in the city fit to spenk to a séhib*, nor could | meet 
with a single persou who had ever even heard of the jantra of Virgie 
mAvitrs. To determine the site of this would-be curious, for it would 
in some measure fix the position of the ancient city, and from Basza’s 
noticet, the observatory would seem to have been standing in his time. 
Still posted on the hill and looking around the eve falls on a con- 
fused mass of buildings among which the palace of the Scindias and 
of the Romasifar can alone be distinguished. ‘To the north trees 
confine the view, shutting out some of the most populous districts, and 
rendering it impossible from the coup d'cil to guess at the number 
of houses so. a5 to form some estimate of the population of the city: 
I was furnished for that purpose with a lengthy list of the mahal, 
Which proved equally unsatisfactory, for some of them exist only in 
name and others have hardly an inhabitant. 'The Musalman names 
of a) large proportion shewed the bygone inflaence of that sect. 
Oujem seems gradually retrograding to its ancient site, most of thé 
southern quarter of the city being deserted, owing apparently to the 
little elevation of the banks of the river on that side which muat 
occasion them to be frequently overflowed in the rains. To balance this 
the hilleof the " Juni” are slowly becoming covered with Nyaperia 
without end. , 
-WhenJacquewont was at Oujein, he requested three of the princi- 
pal authorities who chanced to be sitting with him to write down se- 
paraicly what they supposed to be the population ofthe city. I forget 
the. extravagant figures they guessed, but two of them who had been 
at Benures, calculated the number of the inhabitants ‘of that city, the 
one at 50, the other at 20 Iucs. Jacquawox? then produced your 
moderate census which of course they assented to and dishelieved. 
One. of the party the chief mullé of the bohras, asked me if it was 
* That T'was not misinformed, see Jouraal As. Soc. 3/508. T had been 
desirous of making inquiries regardiag the very curious meteor mentioned 
ip your Journal,.: 79. It may interest you to know that it was séea (and 
as far ss I can learn at the same moment) at Nimech and st Mahidpore to 
the south ; at Rajwass, to the northwest, (0 may perhaps err bere, for 1 have 
Jest my note of it ;) and at MAow and Hnssingabed to the sorth and presented 
at all these places exactly the same appearance. The beautiful sketches accom- 
panyiog were drawn by Lieut. Kewner «who saw the meteor at a, 
(We regret the impossibility of introducing these colored sketches:—Ep.) 
Where is there any notice of the old observatory? 
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and whom you convinced in spite of his teeth by a reference to his 
own establishment. Do you remember thatecene? The indignation 
of your friend at the number of 52 assigned to hie family, bis boast 
that it- contained three times 52, and the difficulty he found ut Inet 
in eking out even your tale, by two old beggar women who slept at 
his gate? If the more enlightened Benares folks were so incredulous 
and ignorant, you could not expect much assistance in such. calcula- 
tions from the Goths of Onjein.. The number of residents’ [ would 
reughly estimate at 70,000. The theories which account for the change 
of site of Oujein appear to me all equally unsatisfactory—I neither 
believe with Hustea that shower of earth, nor with Matcots that 
a flood, overwhelmed the old city, nor with the natives that it was 
turned. topsy turvy. The tules of old bricks and of wood of surprising 
hardness, &c. dug up at depths of fifteen feet seem to smack of the 
Oujein failing of exaggeration. Several people were interrogated who 
had been twenty and thirty years at the place, none of them had ever 
positively seen such things, though all believed most religiously both 
these and much more wonderful curiosities to be found. It is currently 
told, that a chamber was discovered in which was seated the skin of 
a beautiful lady, just, explained my informant, like the shape of = 
grasshopper which you see trembling on a stalk of grass in the dry 
weather. Some incautious visitor approached too near the delicate 
shell, it vanished. into air—like the fish found in the pyramids,— 
“ comme de la poussitre qui senvole quand ao souffe dessus.” Bricks 
found at any depth would prove little, for they might have belonged 
to walls which stood on the slopeof a hollow,. filled up by time; 
many of the houses of the present town being built in this fashion to 
save the trouble of making a back wall, or they might have belonged to 
under ground. granaries, tabkhinchs, or wells. A shower not ¢x- 
actly like the famed one of bricks and tiles*, but one equally composed 
of building materials, such as rained, says Assnmant, in 769, " Une 
pluie de picrres noires,” seems us likely to have fallen, here, at earth or 
‘The surface of the hills (of the old city) where it has not been plough- 
broken pieces of trap being parts of walls of which the larger compa. 
nions have been taken away as material for other buildings. 


‘The theory of an inundation is principally supported. by a tradition 
that the river hus changed its bed. . This belief seems to me a native 
* Posy, where the date is gravely given. 


fabrication to acconnt for a square, tall, brick building, which resembles 
the wells so frequently found near the banks of the river. It is situate 
ed ina hollow through which the river is said formerly to have flowed, 
and which is perhaps merely the dried-up channel of some nallah. 
Of the name of the well Bi}i Mako 1 could get no more satisfactory 
explanation than that the words are convenient for the repetition of the 
echo. Every little idle urchin runs into the square and bawls: 
out Hiéi Moko with adrawl on the o, and is equally frightened and 
delighted with the reply of Bibi Mako. One argument is conclosive 
against an inundation; that the hills on which stood the old city are 
higher ground than the level of the present town, and that the latter is 
the more likely also to be overflowed. Indeed no such extravagant 
theories are required to account for the desertion of the first occupied 
spot. The whim of the reigning prince is sufficient to determine the 
position of any oriental town, of which we cannot look around with- 
out observing instances, as at Delhi, Lucknow, Mohenwar, &e, And 
that coins and antiques should be picked up, is not a whit more 
extraordinary than the annual harvest of such curiosities at Beghriam 
and Canow, &c. towns, the last of which at least, was gradually 
deserted. 

Romance lovers would be shocked at my theory of the origin of 
the so-called rija Barerar’s caves. The natives are in the habit of 
excavating the foot of the hills of the old city for an excellent clay of 
which there is a thick and extensive bed. Any one who has resided 
at Defi will remember the exeavations there for the same purpose, 
which have not unfrequently heen converted into agreeable tahkhdnehs. 
One of those nt QOujeia nearly rivals in extent, Burernr’s retreat, is 
supported by arches cut out of the clay and is divided into several 
chambers. Such was probably the origin of the great caves, which 
are very low, and not of any great extent*®. They are supported by 
pillars, clumsy, but massive, and the walls and ceilings are lined with 
enormous blocks of stone calculated, it might be thought, “ to fatigue 
time.” But they will shortly be crushed by their own weight ; already” 
one room has fallen in, and some of the slabs are in such a position that 
at first sight it docs not seem safe to walk under them, What may 
have been the primary object of the buildings is matter of question. 
The natives contend that it was rija Buraret”s hermitage, but their 
own fables refute them, for we read that the réja immediately after 
swallowing the amar phal set out on his travele, In no place did he” 
allow his weary limbs long to rest, though he halted at SeAwan on the 

* The dimensions may be seen in Huwran. 
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Indus, at Bherfewer near Kiyrods, ot Chunar and Benares, and to this 
day he is believed to be still wandering about, among the Hyperto- 
rene beyond the Himdlayas. A lote writer* imagines it to have been 
the dwelling place of rija Bararm’. There is, however, no appear- 
ance ol its having heen built to livein, Barerar’ would have run the 
risk of breaking his head or bis shins, every time he rose up, oF 
walked, in his low-roofed onevenly-floored mansiont. The pillars too 
are sculptured on only three sides, that side which faces the wall, and 
which would not be seen by one passing through the caves, not —s 
been.even emoothly chiselled. 

The antiquity of the caves will be much lessened, if from the first 
they were furnished in the same feshion as the present, for they are 
now evidently ling temples. The figures on the pillars, ore small, 
moch defaced, ond were originally far from being deeply carved, but 
there is no. difficulty im recognizing them for those indecent groupes 
which mark the temple of Shiva. Several lings are scattered about, 
though one only seems to be worshipped a Kedareswar, * lord of cedars,” 
Marks of feet engraved on the rock are not unfrequent. At the end 
af the left cave on a slab of black stone about three feet high and one 
broad, two figures (one over the other), are cat, sitting cross-lerged, 
performing tapasya.. The upper one is called Gorakhadsd, the lower, 
hia pulpal fdirtri. 

Near the entrance lies a huge head of a Rdkshasa, and the chat 
below takes ite name from a gigantic stone image of Kapila mani, 
which Jeans agaiost the bank half buried in sand. 

The quantity of antiques collected amongst the ruins of Indian 
cities has alwave seemed to me a subject of wonder. The supply 
from the old Oujein is 20 constant and plentiful that the natives call 
the place by the appropriate name of Rozgdr kd saddbirt, and it is 
in truth a-never failing charity for the industrious poor. In the idle 
days of the rains the digging begins. The principal things found are 
glass, stone, and wooden, beads, small jewels of little value, seals, (agate 
and cornelian,) and a few women’s ornaments; copper coins are nomer- 
ous, next in number are the debased silver Guzerdfi ones. Pure silver 
rupees seem scarce, and gold moburs are either secreted and melted 
when found, or they but rarely reward the searcher, for | was only able 

© The author of the paper before alluded to in the E. I. United Service Journ. 

+ The caves seem by their position to be exposed to inundation which alone 
would have unfitted them for houses, and may have been the couse of their 
having been so solidly built. An outer court, thoagh very strongly ¢onstracted 
has been partly throws dowe apparently by the swell of the river. 

{ That is, sccording to CoLemnoone’s theory, which however seems to have 
sow but few followers. 
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to procure one and that o doubtful specimen. As the pilgrims carry away 
with them, as relics, what has been dog out of the Juni-gard, the mer- 
chants mix with the real antiques every old bead or piece of copper which 
has an ancient look, and pass them off as genuine on the unsuspicious 
natives. One man brought me «large heap of copper seals or plates 
of chaprasses which had engraved on them modern Mucalman ond 
Moahratta numes, and was ready to take his oath that they had been 
dog up, which perhaps they were, for he had probably buried them 
that they might have the appearance at least of age,  Steatite 
 Nddalis" are also frequently brought for sale, some of them as old- 
looking as if they had really been buried with the city. | send you 
one a5 o specimen. 

Sometimes the owner of an antique cannot be induced to part with 
it. J was told of a baniah who had a fine elephant coin, but to my 
request that he would eell it me at any price, he urged that ever since it 
had been in his possession, he had been invariably locky. At length he 
consented to let me look at his treasdre,—it was a bright new fanam! 

The difficulty of making a collection of coins in Madhed is very 
much increased by the infinite variety of the currency. Every petty 
town has or had its separate mint, and the larger ones occasionally 
alter their type, so that when the impression has worn away, it is 
difficult to tell whether your specimen is an antique, or has been struck 
at & place afew miles from you. The bankers can give no nesietance, 
they only look to the value of the piece, and care not for its author. — 

Even when we have secored a coin of whose antiquity we ure as- 
sured, it affords but little of that satisfaction which rewards Mr. 
Masson’s* labours, The surface of every silver Sawrashtra coin I have 
procured bas scaled off, leaving little of the impression perceptible ; 
and out of several hundred of the pyce (I have called them), there is 
not asingle specimen in which the letters, which seem to have been 
round the edges, wre not worn away and illegible. In introducing to 
you my poor collection of antiques, I will commence on the approved 
principle of “ ut the beginning setting forth the best wine." _ 

An intelligent munshi, who jealous of Kaaa'wat Aut’s fame has 
become an eager antiquary, informed me one morning that he had 


. I had drawe up a few notes upon that gentlemen's collection, but my paper 
has 0 vwelled * Eundo' that 1 must defer them to another opportunity, Let me 
however assist him out of Gne trifling difficulty, In the second memoir be is 
perplexed by the differences of the amount, and modern calculations of distance 

on. Dut the messuremeote seem in fact the same, for the Roman 
in writing of Asin always make the distance too great from dividing 
the’ stage "Of ‘the Grecian authors they copied, by eight instead of $4, when 
reducing them into Roman miles: either Rusevex or Duwvinne discovered this. 
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procured a Soleymanf with characters so well engraved on it; as to 
remind him of the writing of Yaqu's Reuxom Kudsx ; o Deldi worthy. 
such «master of his pen, that a beggar asking alms of him, he wrote 
one letter on a slip of paper and threw it to the fortunate fellow, who 
gained a livelihood by shewing it. ‘The munshi's trensure, which with 
much pomp and circumstance he unfolded from as many wrappers as 
hind his Koran, was the enclosed agate. | can make nothing of the 
character, though it bears some resemblance to the (wzerati Ndgari. 
When deciphered it will [ fear give little or no information ns the 
letters can hardly form more than one word, which will comnbens 
prove to be of some unknown. 

[This seal was lithographed in Plate XXAVI. see page 640, where it is read 
ns Sri WVeti tAuddesys. Mr. B. Ectsot of Patna, has one similar to it in type 
but much smaller, which bears the legend Sri YokachAdearya, the seal of Yora- 
CHHAVAS, ® name equally strange and un-Indian. Some of the fosulated names 
on the Alabet pillar are im the ssme style: bot this is not the place to treat 
of them, as it is fodi=pensable to have facsimiles before the eye while describing 
them. Por the same reason we withhold (under permission) the author's notes 
on the several classes of coins collected by biméclf at Oujeta and in ite neigh. 
bourhood, of which he has most liberally favored us with many very curious and 
well preserved specimens. We hope soon to be able to engrave this series, which 
is rich in varieties. The name should embrace those coins baring on one side 
four circles, single or double, connected by a cross, of which examples have 
already appeared amongst Colonel Stacy's Buddhist specimens, Oujein is alio 
rich in what we have called the Sawrae4fra series, ond still more so as might 
be expected, in the gadia poise attribated to Viemamacoitra. We conclude 
Lieutenant Conotey's journal with his description of an image visited on his 
retara from Oujeia.—Eo. ] 

My pandit was so lavish in his praises of an image of Coamenpa 
at Dewass that on my way back to the cantonments I made a detour 
to visit it. A fatiguing walk up a bill some 400 feet high brought me 
to the boasted fane. The image a gigantic figure, cut out of the solid 
rock which slants inwards, forming a natural temple, is perfectly 
adapted to the native taste, being os fine as colors and tinsel can 
make it. A large daub of red and yellow paint is intended to repre- 
sent ared canopy, sprinkled with silver spangles and bordered with. 
gold and silver flowers. The face is red, the paijdmas are red with 
gold spangles. The boddice and the hage earrings mimic gold, and 
rings of real brass hang from the cheeks and nose, the latter proving 
the image to be modero*. The upper right hand holds a flaming sword 
over her head, in the position called “ forward." The trisul in her 
lower right hand is inverted, to strike the wretched daifya from whom 


~* According to Exserxn, in his paper on Blephanta in the Bombay Transac- 
‘ob @@ 
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she borrows her name, who looke as pale, as silver tinsel can make 
him. One of her left hands grasps a club (gedi), the other » yellow 
rapper. ler vatow is a goose, rara avis, red turned up with white, A 
tiger lies crouched at her feet. This idol is much esteemed. The rajus 
of Dewass pay it regular visits, ground is set apart for its Fupport, 
and for 30 miles round; every poor woman who hopes to be called 
““mother” pays her devotion at the shrine, and fixes a cow-dang 
mrastica, on the rock. As you descend the hill, the capital of the grent 
state of Dewast, a city of hots, delights the eve; no tree obscures 
the view; could Sani have seen it, with its two réjns, two courts, 
two paloces and two sadders, he would have retracted his stanza of 
the “ Do Dervaish."” “ Quid si vidiseet Democritus }" | 





1IT.—dAccount of the Tooth relic of Ceylon, supposed to be alluded fo in 
the opening passage of the Feroz Jat iascription. By the Hon'ble 

Geouor Tuanovn, Esg. Ceylon Civil Service. 

Mr. Painser has, doubtless, already explained to the Asiatic 
Society, the circumstances under which he has been enabled to render 
another important service to the cause of oriental research, by the 
discovery of the alphabet in which the inscriptions engraven on the 
columns at Delhi, Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah (all precisely of the 
fame tenor and in the same character) ; as well as the inscriptions 
found on various other monuments of antiquity scattered over different 
parts of India, are recorded. When, on the one hand, the niultipli- 
city of these ancient monuments, still extant in Asia, is considered; 
andon the other, it is found that the age in which, and the object for 
which, these inscriptions were engraten, have been shrouded under 
an impenctrable veil, for centuries pust, some idea may be formed, 
even by those who have not devoted themselves to investigations of 
this nature, of the possible extent of the application of this discovery ; 
and the consequent value of the service rendered. In the department 
More especially of numismatics, in which Mr. Puxsxe’s researches 
have been 20 eminently successful, he has already shown in the May 
Journal of the Asintic Society, the only number published since his 
discovery, the important results to which that discovery is destined to 
lead, in that branch also of Asiatic lInvestiration. 

Finding that the alphabet thus deciphered bare a close affinity to 
that in which some of the ancient inscriptions in Ceylon are inscribed ; 
end at once perceiving that the language in which the hitherto unde- 
ciphered inscriptions on the columns above mentioned were composed 
was the Mégadhé or Pali, Mr. Painser lost no time in imparting his 
discovery to me; coupled with the request that 1 would furnish him 
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with » translation of the inscriptions on the DelAi idt; facsimiles of 
which are published in vol. VI. of the Asiatic Researches. | 

These facsimiles ore, for the most part, executed with so mieli 
fidelity; and in the few instances in which one letter has been mis- 
taken for another, and symbols have been misapplied or omitted, the 
inaccuracies aré #0 readily corrected, by conformity either to the 
grammatical construction of the language, or to the obvious significa- 
tion of each passage ; that the task assigned to me has been as facile, 
ws the interest kept up to the last moment, in the expectation that 
some #pecific date, or historical data, would ultimately be developed, 
was intensely engrossing. 

The only faulty fraction of these four inscriptions (each facing one 
of the cardinal points of the compass) in regard to the revision. of 
which I entertain any serious doubt, is the first moiety of the third 
Jine in the inscription fronting the north; and it so happens that it is 
precisely those three words which embody the explanation of the 
main object bad in view in recording these inscriptions. 

"To these oll-important words in the identical letters in which they 
are represented in the facsimile, [ am not able to attach any signifi- 
cation, commensurate, or in keeping with designs of sufficient 
magnitude to have Jed to the erection of columns. such as these, at 
places so celebrated, and so remote from each other, as Delhi, 
Allahabad, Patna and Bettiah. a three words as exhibited in the 


factimilesre 5 A GUA BA LC Ob. meee eee 
a SEE IPE PR tect eo wate 
eA UYA PdLC Pd 


and the correction, it will be seen, only involves the variation of 
a few minute symbols, easily misread in an ancient inscription, and 
the substitution of the letter | for [)which also might be allowably 
confounded in the transcript, it will scarcely be possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the results produced, in reference to the interes 4 
historical information which these inscriptions would, in that ease, 
develope. Besides enabling ws to fix the date of the record, and to 
‘identify the recording emperor, it will satisfactorily confirm the 
authenticity of certain Buddhistical historical annals of the close of 
the third century of our era, professing to be confemporanecous with 
the signal events they record, the most promineat of which is the 
conversion of the Rdjadhirdja, or emperor of all India of that age 
to Auddhiem. 

Tt would be an idle waste of time to adduce the various hypo- 
“thetical considerations which crowd around this investigation, tend- 
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ing to establish the identity of the events contained in these inscrip- 
tions, with those illostrated in the Buddhistical annals to which I 
allude. Had these monuments become defaced and illegible since 
the facsimiles were copied, with all my aversion to hypothesis and 
conjecture, I should have felt little hesitation in advocating that 
identity. But “litera scripta monet" and the question admits, there- 
fore, of final and unimpeachable decision, by the simple process of 
a re-examination of these ancient monuments*, 

In the sanguine expectation, however, of my reading still proving 
correct; and as the notes taken by me in the course of my investi- 
gation of this interesting passage of Indian history, would form an 
article in itself, not devoid of interest, independent of its connection 
with the inscriptions, I shall proceed to its explanation, reserving 
my remarks on the inscriptions to the last. 

In Pali annals, among the various terms by which the toorm 
metic of Bepono is designated, * Dasanan” and “* Ddthddhdiu™ are 
those the moet frequently used. The particular rootu aguic, now in 
question, was brought to Ceyfom in the 9th year of the reign of the 
monarch Simime’GHAWANNO, whose reign extended from A. D. 209 
to $30, in the charge of Ax'wéméus, the daughter of Gu'uasi’wa 
rija of Kalinga, whose capital was Dantapura, and of her husband 
Daxra-xemino, a prince of the Ujjéri royal family, From these 
personages, the previous history of the aecie is stated to have been 
obtained, at the time of their arrival; and the Daladdwansa Was 
composed in the kdwi form in El, which is the ancient classical 
version of Singhalese. . =" 

While there is no circumstance discernible, as far at least as my 
investigation has extended, of external or internal evidence, which 
creates the slightest doubt as to this Elw work, called the Daladd- 





.? a =a sete Aite tan 


wansa, having been compiled in the manner above mentioned, about | 
the year A. D. 310, there is positive proof of its being extant, af least 
between A. D. 459 and 477. For Mauindwo the author of the 

first part of the Mehdwanso, who flourished in. that interval, in 
giving the history of S1ammx‘onawanxo's reign, in the portion of his 

work denominated the Chuilawanso, thus expresses himself in regard 

to the arrival of this wesc in Ceylon, ‘ee f 


© We leave this assumption for argument's sake, but the original reading can- bs 
not possibly be so changed; we hare cow before us an impression of the paidage 


from the Alishabed pillar, which estirely confirms it as Hidatapdlaté Dusampati- i 
Péday? ; wee note at the eod.—Ep, . 
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* Dé AddAdfessnransamAi wulléna widdind : safes 
gotetird tohwmdadne daferd sommdnamefiaman, 
Pakkhipilwd Rarandemhi wiruddAaphalitumbhawd, 
Décdnanpiyatisséna réjawutthumsi karité, 
Diaamachaktawhay?é gehd waeddAayittha madipati ; 
tafo patthdya fen géhan DM{AddAdfugharan alu,” 

“To the ninth year of bis (Simic GHAwanno's) reign, & certaln bréhman 
princess brought the DifdddAdfu or roorm metic of Boepgo, hither, from 
Kalinga, under the circumstances set forth ia the Ddtkddidtawenso. The 
monarch receiving charge of it himeclf, and rendering thereto, in the moat 
reverential manoer, the highest houors, deposited it in o casket of great purity 
made of * phalika’’ stone, and lodged it in the edifice called the Dkammachakho, 
built by DewananriTaTisso." 

This Daloddwansa compiled in the ancient Elw was translated 
into Pali verse, during the first of the three short-lived reigus of the 
queen of Ceylon, named Litdwari, who is as celebrated in the 
history of the island, for the vicissitudes of her career, as for sae 
the widow of Pandxeamo the first, the most martial and enterprizing 
of all the monarches of Cey/om, subsequent at least to the Wijagan 
dynasty. 

The translutor of this work was DuammManaxxiro théro, and the 
period embraced in Licdwari's first reign is from A. D. 1196 to 
A.D. 1200; at the termination of which, she was deposed, for the 
first time by SAMASAMALLA. 

The translator thus prefaces his translation of the Pali work; 
to the analysis of which I shall presently apply myself. 

‘(As the compilers of the Ciu/awanact, in noticing the arrival of the TooTm 
netic (in Crylon) have in a single gdfha only referred to the Daladawanse 
which bad been composed in fw verse, and stated that for the rest of the 
particulars cousected with the TooTH metic, the Daladdwansa must be con- 
sulted: -as that Blu Daladéwansa is of inconvenient magnitude, comprising 
the details contained in the Pariniitdna avfidn (of the Pitekaffayen) and the 
account of the trunsmission of the TooTu metic to Ad@linga: os in those texts 
it ix found that at the demise of Bupowo the théro Kuso conveyed the 
TOOTH neice to Mdlinga: os that Daladdwanse is both inconveaient in 
size, and from its being composed in the obsolete E/u dialect, its meaning is 
most dificalt of comprehension to the Singhalese people: as the benefit resulting 
both fa this world and in the net, from listening to it, appears to be thereby 
prejudiced; as both to the inhabitants of this island and of other lands on its 


“© 4 Doladéwenea” the Eiu denomination of the work would necessarily in the 
Pali be converted into “* DathidAdfewanso.” 
+ The passage above quoted. 
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being transposed into the Mdgeddi, and on its being comprehended jn that 
Gelightfal language, all the benefits derivable in this world ond in the next 
would be most fally realized,—therefure transposing the substance of the Dalia 
damned composed in Eid kiwi into Mayodhi verse, according to the prosody 
of thet language, this Dathddhdéuwanss is composed in a form comprebens 
sible to degenerated intellects." 

A few leaves further on, Doawuwanagnurro explains that it is under the 
scspices of the minister, also called Pama’xeamo, by whom Li’ta’wary was 
Falsed to the throne, that the translation was undertaken by him ; and towards 
fhe close of the book, he gives his own name, to whieh the title of “ Adjeyure"" 
or preceptor of royalty" is added, . ' 

In the following analysis of the DidtiddAdtweanso, 1 will endeavour 
to make my abridgements as concise, and my extracts as few, as a 
narrative exposition of its contents will admit of. 

After the funeral obsequies of Buppwo had been performed at Kusindrd 
(im the year 543 8. C.) one of hia disciples Kae’wo thero is commissioned to 
take his *eeyr CANINE TOOTH to Denfapura, the capital of Kiulinga, The 
reigning sovereign there, who received the netic, was Baaumapatro, He was 
succeeded by his son, Ka‘st, who was succeeded by his aon Suwaxpo. These 
réjas are stated to have been devout Baddhists, From ihe nadiscri minntiog 
tone in which the ensuing monarchs are stated to have “ continaed to make offer- 
ings to the TooTH mecic of the divine sage" it ia reasonable to infer that, sub- 
sequently to Suxaxpo's reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the rulers of 
Kalinga, At all events Gu'nasi’wo, who asa contemporary of the Ceylonese 
monarch Mawase’xo, must hare reigned, towards the close of the third 
century of our era, is admitted to have been of the brihminical faith. Up to 
that period, therefore, the macic had been kept at Danfapura for a term of, 
at least, 600 years. 

The circumstance of a splendid festival having been held in his espital, ia 
honor of the metic, by the inhabitants of Kidinga, leads Gu*aaar'wa into a 
controversial discassion with the Buddhist priests in that city, which terminates 
in that rija becoming « convert. With all the seal and intolerance of recent’ 
conversion, be expels from his dominions, the ministers of the brahminical 
faith, whe are thenceforth called Nighanfé, These discarded braéhmans repair (o 
Papilipura, to appeal to the Ra’sa‘omiga‘sa’ of all Jombudipa, wha is called 
Pa’xou, whether that be his individual name, or the designation of the dynasty 
from which he is descended, remains to be decided. The Gurden of their repre- - 
entation is that “while Pa'npv, emperor of all India, worships the deity 
wortiilly adored by all the déwas, Gu'uasr'wo, a rija subordinate to bis autho. 
rity, reviling those goils, worships a plece of human bone,’* 

Pa‘wou commissions Cuittava‘na, another subordinate raja, it is mot stated 
of what country, to chastise Gu'sasi'wo. The commands jasued are suifciently 


* T take this opportunity of correcting a note made at page 105 of my trans- 
lation of tha Mehdiramg. The toorn RELIC there spoken of is the right 
one. 1 -had forgot ot the moment the metic removed from Danfayura to 
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precise and concise : “repairing to the Adlinga country, bring bither Go‘mass'- 
wo and the piece of human bone, which he worships day and ight.” 
Cmrraya‘wo proceeds, with « great army, to Danfepwra, and besieges the town. 
Go'wast'wo at once makes his submission, presenta Couttava’so with 
elephants and other tribute, and receives him with his army, into the capital. 
Within the palace of Ge‘aas'wo, Carrrata'so, delivera the commands of the 
emperor, which the rija of Kadinga receives with ‘ feigned satisfaction.’ Here 
Gu‘nasiwo enters into the history of the metic, as explanatory of the grounds 
of his conversion, as well as of his adherence to Buddhism. His relation makes 
a favorable impression on Carrrara’so and hia officers, and they proceed, from 
the palace to visit the antic temple, the splendor of which is described in glow. 
ing terms, There Go'wasr'wo opens the metto casket resting on his right 
knee, and then, with clasped bands, makes an invocation to the musno, rebears- 
eels the miracles formerly performed by it, and imploring that they may be 

then repeated, Those miracles take place accordingly. Currrara'so and 
his army become converts, and make offerings. 

Here the second chapter closes, and as the third is the portion <f 
the work which furnishes, as I conceive, the evidence of the identity 
of Pispu with the monarch by whom these inscriptions were 
engraved, I shall furnish a literal translation of those parts of the 
chapter which are applicable to the subject of the present inquiry. 

Cuarrer Tus. 

“ Currravarso nevertheless signified to the king of Kéfinga, that the 
command of the emperor Pa‘’xoo was inviolable. Thereupon the nije Gu'ma~ 
ar’wo, decorating Danfapwra, with banners and flowers, (perfuming the streets) 
with incenec, and intercepting the rays of the san with a canopy of cloth,’ 
surrounded by his subjects both of the capital and from the country, with their 
eyea streaming with tears, raising on bis own head the precious RELIC CASKET, 
and ascending « chariot, resplendent os the rising sun, and lined with costly 

i cloth, over which was spread the splendid white canopy (of dominion), 
and to which were harnessed horses, white as the cavity of shanks (shells) ; and fol. 
lowed both by am innumerable eoncourse of people, rolling on, like the waves of 
the ocean, and by the aspirations of the multitudes who remained behind at the 
capital, ranged himself on the bigh road to Patifipwra, which was every where, 
in ite fall length and breadth, carefully strewed with white sand, lined with 
filled vases (of bouquets), and festooned with (garlands of) flowers. On thn 
journey, this protector of Adliaga, together with the tatelar deities of the wilder- 
ness (through which he was travelling) made daily offerings to the Toorm xazic 
of flowers, amidst dances and vocal and instrumental music. The protector of 
his people (Gu'masi-wo) escorting thus the roorm Bec, and in due course 
achieving bis arduous journey, across rivera and mountains, reached the city 
named Patifipura. 

‘} When the king of kings (Pa‘nov), io the midst of his court, perceived that 
this raja of Adlinga was unawed by fear, and perfectly composed, furious with 
rage, ‘be thes addressed: the Nighonpi who bad maliciously informed (against 
Gu'wast’wo). ‘ This imstant, sommittiog to flames rising out of burning char. 
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coal, consume at once this plece of human bone, which this fellow worships, 
forsaking the gods worthy of adoration.’ The delighted Nighentd then formed 
in the palace yard itself a deep and broad charcoal furnace, calculated to retuim 
heat, by suppressing the rising flame. These Tifthiyd, blinded by ignorance, then 
east into this charcoal farnace, blazing and flaming all round like the appalling 
Rérewo hell, the troorm serie. By ite (the relic's) miraculous power, an 
enchanting flower, emerging from the flames, in the form of « lotus, but of the 
size of a chariot wheel, adorned with erect petals ond capillary pistils, rose aloft. 
Jostantly, the Toorm antic of the vanquisher (Buppwo) alighting om the top of 
that flower, manifested itself by shedding its light all around, Hike unto the daz- 
zling white jessxaminc, The multitude, witnessing this miraclo, delighted, and 
making offerings of gold and ofher treasures, to the TooTH ReELrtc of the Tae- 
quisher, each abjered bis former creed. 

* Pa'sov rija, unwilling to renounce the faith be hed long professed, causing 
the Toorm genic to be placed on an anvil (commanded) that it be crushed with 
a hammer, [ft (the nevic however) sank into (became imbedded in) the anvil, 
and manifesting only the half of itself, shed ite light all around, like unto the 
rayiof the sun while rising behind the mountain of the morn. 

“The supreme monarch, on witnessing this miracolous power of the rooTH 
meLic of the vanquisher, became bewildered with astonishment. Therespon, « 
certain Nighang4, impelled solely by envy, made this remark to the réja: * Déwo! 
the Awafded of Wisnwo in the character of Ra‘wa" and other forms has already 
‘taken place: if this haman bone be not apart of bis body, whence these miraca- < 
lous powers? Most assuredly this is a portion of the body of that deity who © 
was incarnated in the human form and who, after death, passed to heaven and it 
was bequeathed (by him) for the spiritual welfare (of the world). This fact ie 
undeniable!" The rijn thus replied to this prating Mighanfo. ‘Rendering 
then, all adoration to the merits of that Ndrdyano (Wienwo) gifted with 
supernatural powers and extracting, while lam jooking on this (mene) which 
is imbedded in this anvil; and making the countenances of the multitudes who 
are spectators joyous as gay flowers, derive from it all the advantages ye can 
desire.’ The TiffAiyd imposters, chaunting forth the praises, in every possible 
form, of Wisuwo, sprinkled it (the manoc) with their (holy) water. The mento 
ore Raa alo the position in which it was fixed. 

*-Thereepon the protector of the land (Pa‘spv) reriling the NigAanfd, and 
eceking to discover a means of extracting the mexte from the anvil, proclaimed 
by beat of droms through his capital: * Whoever can extract this instant, the 
Toorm sxitc, which is imbedded here in this savil, obtaining from the rhjam 
great reward, be will ensure kis own happiness." Therefore « certain Setthi 
named Scaapono, a benevolent character, a believer in the power of Hepomo, 
and a wise man, resident in that city, hearing this great beating of drums, re- 
“paired to the court of the rijs. This individual, though agitated with fear, 
‘bowing down to the supreme monarch, explained in the presence of the officers 
in the court, in persuasive language, the merits and miracles of the omMIsCI- 
ENT (Beppwo). Li 
= Sunappmo then proceeds to pelahe’ the sete-of: Bunemo babies feriece ianwte- 
‘ons. Hin resignation, in the form of the Chadente elephant, of his tusks to tbe 
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wild hunter So’wurranc. He committed himself, when incarnated in the form 
of a bare, to the fire, to supply roasted, meat to Inpma, disguised in the 
character of a famished brabman. His sacrificing his eyes in thd character of 
the rija Si'wo, as an offering to Ivpna, who came digguised as « blind bréhman, 
His forbegrance in the character of Neantawdidi, a devotee, towards Kata‘no the 
rija of Ka‘s1, who lopt off bia arma and legs ; and other pious deeds of Buoouo 
in his former existences. 
(Translation resumed.) 

' By the truth of these declarations may the TOOTH RELIC of the ranquisher 
instantly rising aloft into the alr, effulgent as the halo of the sum, dispel the 
doubt that exists in the mind of the people.’ Instantly, the toorm metic of the 
yanquisher, rising aloft into the air, like the ajlvery planet (the moon) shed its 
effulgence all around. Then descending from its afrial altar, and alighting on 
the bead of the said Segghi rejoiced him, as the sincere votary bentia prayer 
(rejoices) who ia sprinkled with sacred water. The Nighanfd, seeing this mira- 
ele, thus addressed Pa’sou the ruler of men. ‘ Déwo/! this is the supernatural 
wijid power of this Seffdi; it is not the miraculous power of the TOOTH RELIC." 
The monarch, on hearing this remark of theirs, thus spoke to the SeffAi, Sumap- 
pao: ' If there be any act which would convince theer, hare recourse, accord= 
ingly, to that tiracle.’ Thereapon, Sumappwo the Setthi, calling to hia recollec- 
tion the miracles performed by the supreme Mow (Broowo) deposited the 
TOOTH RELIC in a golden vessel, Glled with scented and delightfully cool water. 
It rapidly ran round the goldes vase, in the scented water, revolving to the right 
band, and like unto the king of Swans, rising to the surface and diving to the 
bottom, and moking the spectators’ eyes stream with tears of joy. 

He (the king) then had « bole dug in the middle of the street, and casting 
the Toorm mecic therein, and having it thoroughly filled up with earth, trampled 
it down by means of many tusked elephants. A flower of the marsh (the lotes) 
in alte @ chariot wheel, the leaves of the dower glittering Hike » jewel, and daz- 
sling with its silvery pistils, and with petals as if of gold, arose, Ou this cluster 
of pistile, agitated by a geutle breese, the metic of the vanquisher, casting ite 
effulgence all round, alighted ; and continued manifest for a short while. 
Thereupon the people surrendered their garments acd jewels as offerings: a 
shower of flowers descended : with shouts of cxultation, and chawots of grati- 

* These TiliAiyd, then perwosding the Ra‘sa‘ourma'sa’, that this miracle 

wan an iovposture, threw the antic into * sewer, into which the filth of the town 
was collected. It (the sewer) was instantly invested with the five deseriptions of 
and other musical instruments rang, each with its peculiar note: the difident and 
modest eves, who sbetain from the dance and song, exulted and reeled, and 
the amoke rising from incense aa if it were a cloud: and from the number of flagu 


: Qawitnersing this miracle, the megaitule of which  aucematieohia’ the 
converted portion of the ministera or aobles, forming the resolution to recogn sical 
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the true faith, approaching Pa‘wou, the ruler of men, thus nddressed him + ‘ Réjat 
if a person having witnessed such o manifestation of the divine power of the 
eopreme Mont aa this is, experience not the slightest joy, can he be codowed with 
wisdom? Raja! rejoicing under circumstances worthily productive of joy, is as 
inherent in the nature of a good man, ag is the voluntary expansion of the whole 
tribe of the night-blowing fowers when the moon rises, Rijat forsake not the 
path that leads to heaven, by (following) the doctrines of these ignorant persons, 
What man, not an idiot, who is on his travels, would seek his way, employing a 
blind man for his guide! The illustrious sovereigns, Karrie, Biwmia‘no, 
Suppno'pa’wo’ and other réja's (the contemporaries of Bopomo) believing ia 
the salvation of that rija of dhkgtmo, with sincerity of faith, drank of dhapme, 
as if it were the nectar of the gods. The thomsand-eved and long-lived chief of 
the déwor (Impma), having had recourse to the lord of Mots, who had over- 
come mortality (regeneration by transmigration), and heard his pure dhapmo, 
attaining the blessing of dhagmo (the swan sanctification) secured his protract. 
ed existeocy (of three kotis and sixty laces of years), Ruler of men! do thou 
also, in order that thou mayst follow the path that leads to heaven, and eternal 
emancipation, quickly incline thy heart towards the supreme ruler of dianme, 
the vanquisher of the five deaths, and the déwo of déwos J" 

“The monarch having listened to this declaration, and his disbelief in the 
three treamwres (Buddhism) being overcome, im sincerity of faith, thus addressed 
himeclf, im the midst of his court, to the minister who was his spiritual coun- 
sellor: ‘1 who have disbelieved the merits of the (Aree frearwres, which are the 
means of salvation from Sasedra (eternal transmigration) hare long professed, 
an heretical faith ; and although in the fall exercise of my imperial authority, 
[have been deceiving myself (with vain glory), | have been shivering with 
cold, while L appeared to be o blazing meteor ; and in the blindness of my ig- 
norance, | have been blowing at a firefly (to produce heat): while I have been. 
agonised with thirst, forsaking the flowing river, I have been seeking, with pro- 
erastination, the deceptive waters of a mirage. I who have longed for a pro- 
tracted existence, rejecting the aliment of life, have subsisted on the subtlest 
poison ; and throwing aside a garland of sapu dowers, have borne on my aboul- 
dersa coil of serpents. Forthwith repairing to the sewer and invoking it (the 
metic) bring forth the metic of the vanquisher: I will perform the ects of 
plety, which ensure universal, spiritual happiness," 

“ Thereopon this spiritual counsellor of the king, who was the prime minister, 
in the fulness of bis joy, repuired to the sewer; and bowing down to the RELIC 
of the supreme Muni, thus invoked it. ‘ The ruler of men, renouncing the 
heretical creed he long professed, places implicit faith in Sucaro’ (the deity of 
felicitous advent); do thou, therefore, repairing to the palace of this monarch, 
increase his joy in the (Aree freaeures," 

“ Instantly, it (the sewer) assumed the form of o pond like the lake Mandd- 
hind (in the Himileyan country) resplendent with full-blown flowers of golden 


blown’ Gower to asother, glittering like the rays of the white jessamine, made the 
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whole city appear as ifimmersed in an ocean of milk. Then transferring iteelf 
to the palma of both hands of the prime minister, which were as red as a flower 
and rendering itself manifest to the great concourse assembled, made him an 
instrument of conferring signal benefit om the people. The ruler of men, on 
hearing of this (farther) miracle performed by the mete, in the impatience of 
his joy, hastening thither on foot, and manifesting his two-fold delight, in 

sincerity of faith, with clasped hands, thus prayed (addressing himself to the 
nevic) ‘ Universal intelligence! practised traffickers ascign avalue-to gold after 
having tried it on a touchstone: this has been a practice from days of yore, 
Worldly persons, on finding a gem of a rich mine, perfecting it by passing it 
through fire, for the purpose of exhibiting it, set it in the crown of royalty. 
Supreme Muwit in the present instance, it was for the purpose of putting thy 
(divine) attributes to the test, that all this has been done by me. Infinite wisdom, 
pardon this act of great presumption on my part; and instantly adorn the crown 
of my head." Thereupon the Toorm mettc, resplendent in the form of a jewel 
alighting on bis head, shed around « white halo, like unto milk spirting from 
mothers under the impulse of affection for their offspring. This bearer of the 
asic (Pa‘xoc) then walking in procession round the capital, making offerings 
of flowers, incense, &c., conveyed it within his palace, which had been previously 
decorated for the occasion. The réja then deposited it on the imperial golden 
throne, over which hung the great white baoner (of dominion.) 

This monarch, for the rest of his existence, taking refuge in the firee frea- 
meres of which Booowo is the first, (viz. Buono, Daaxmo and Sanco ;) and 
forsaking his former cruelties towards the animal creation, and ming the 
fount itself of compassion, was thoroughly imbued with benevolence towards all 
mankind," 

The third chapter then concludes with stating that Pa’wow built a splendid 
temple for the metre, and dedicated his dominions to it, os Asoxo had done 
before him to the Bo-rame at Buddhegaya, on account of which is given in the 
1#th chapter of the Mahdwanso, that he conferred great presents and bono on 
Gu'wast'wo; aod discarding the heretics, realously supported Buddhism, 


The fourth chapter opens with an account of an attack made on Pdfitipera, 


by a rijé named Knt'aa’oma‘ao,.on accountof the metic. Buddhists in Ceylon 


have bern taught to understand that Kai’ma’ puA‘no was a Buddhist, and sought 


the noquisition of the RELIC, out of devotional feelings. I can, however, find no 
authority for this view of bie motives, nor for assigning Sdwaffipwre* to be his 
capital, which would in that case make him the sovereign of Adsala (Oude). 
Pa‘wow leaves his capital, with a great army, to meet him in the field. Kat’- 

ma‘pma’no is defented, and, as will be seen afterwards, is killed in this campaign. 
The DafthédAdinwanso then proceeds with the following account of the termina- 
tion of Pa’spo's regal career. 

© Tn Captain Fouses’ account also, of the roorm metre, published in the 


Ceyion Almanac for 1835, Sdweftipwra is stated to be the capital of Knu'na’= 


oua‘no's dominions. 
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“Thereafter the chief of rulers (Pa‘yow) having secured the prosperity of 
his realm, resigning the cares of dominion to his illustrious son, and restoring the 
TooTH RELIC of Su@aro to, and conferring great favors on, Gu’masi'wo, permit= 
ted him to retura to his own dominions (Ké@/inga). The protector of the 
world, by the distribution of riches in charity in various ways, having gladdened 
the distressed, and for a considerable period, led the life of piety which apper- 
tains to the sacerdotal state, (i. ¢. decame a BuddAistical priesf,) after corporeal 
dissolution (death) was transferred to the mansions iu the realms of the Déwos, 
and realized the many rewards of righteousness which were the objects of bis 
aspirations,” 

To save space [ revert to an abstract of the remainder of thia chapter. The 
RELIC is restored to Denfapura: a young prince of Ujjéni visita that city on « 
Pilgrimage to the mexic: he thence acquires the name of Dawraxcwa’ao, and 
Go'masr'wo bestows his daughter (He’wa’wa‘’ta) with arich dowry, on him in 
arrange, and appoints him the eustos of the netro*. 

The nephews of Kur’aa’pwa’ao, who had led « wandering life. from the time 
their uncle had fallen in battle, came, with a great force, to attack Donfapure 
for the purpose of getting posscasion of the nenre. They fortified themaclies 
io iis vicinity, and walled upon Go'wast'wo either to surrender the netic, or 
give them battle. ‘The ruler, on receiving this demand, instantly made this 
confidential comotunication to the prince (DanNtagoma‘’ao). ‘As long es there 
is life in my body, I will not surrender the roorm metic to another. Should I 
pot be able to vanquish them, assuming the disguise of a brihman, and taking 
powtssion ofthe roorm metic worthily adored by Déwor and men, fly to the 
Sthale (Ceylon)." Having received this important iojanction from his father-in- 
law, Dastacema‘so inquires who would receive and befriend him in Ceylon. 
The king explains that it is a Buddhistical country, blessed with pious priests, 
and that the reigning sovereign Mama‘sn'xo had sent offerings to the maxic, and 
even solicited for alittle of the holy water in which the matic hed been bathed.” 

Gu'was'wo then sallies forth with his army, and is killed in battle, by the 
nephews of Ki'sa‘pua’no. Dawrakuma‘’no assuming the preconserted dis- 
guise ofa brihman, cecapes out of the town with the mutro, and “ proceeding 
to the southward crossed a great river, and boried the gecic in a sandbank of 
that river.” Returning to the city in his disguise, he brought away his spouse, 
mained in a wilderness. After many miraculous adventures, and in particular, meet- 
ing an inspired théro, who gives them advice and spiritual courage, the royal pair 
reached the port of Ti/amifa and found there “a veasel bound for Ceylon, firmly 
constructed with planks sewed together with ropes, having « well-rigged, lofty, 
mast, with o spacious sail, and commanded by a skilfal navigator, on the point 


© An office kept up to this day, and called in SingAhalese * * Diyawadana nilame" 
which literally signifies “the water-bearing-chief,"" from the duty he Aad to 
perform in the temple, till it was assigned to priests, who now perform that cere- 
mony at the daily services that ure celebrated there. 
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of departore, Thereupon the two illustrious brihmans (in disguise) im their 
anxiety to reach Sikaia, expeditiously made off to the vessel (in @ canoe) and ex- 
plained their wishes to the commander. He, influenced by their persuasive en- 
treaty, and concilisting demeanour, readily had them hoisted on board.” The 
necic is, all this while, concealed in the hair of the princess. A great storm is en- 
countered the firstnight, During the voyage the rijas make offerings, one feati- 
val laste ten days. 

The afth chapter describes the landing of the mere in Ceylon at the port of 
Lakputanan, o place I am not able to identify, where it is concealed in the dw. 
ila of a dewdli, The disguised prince and princess are directed in their journey 
to duuradAapura, the capital at that period, by an itinerant brihman, aod they 
proceeded hither in the night. There they learn for the first time, and with 
dismay, the death of Mawa‘sr’xo, the raja whose protection they were taught to 
expect on their landing. They are assured, however, that the reigning monarch 
(Stammc'cHawaxwo) is a rigid aod o ptous Buddhist ; and they divulge their 
having brought the RELIC to « priest resident at the Mé¢igdegiri wibaro at Anw- 
redhepura, who was reputed to be in the king’s confidence. This priest 
receives the RELIC into his own residence, and hastens to report the event to 
the * pious’’ raj, whom he finds, in the midst of his recreations, in the royal 
gurden, surrounded by bis “ pleasure-women."’ 

Two other sections have been subsequently added to the Ddthddhd- 
fiwanso bringing the history of the music down to the middle of the 
last century,—into the particulars of which it would be out of place 
to enter here. Suffice it to say that this atom of idolatary bas ever since 


- that period been considered by the Ceylonese Buddhists to be the palla- 


dium of the country; and its possession has been deemed indispensible 
to perfect the title of sovereignty over the land. Between A. D. 1503 
and 1314, in the reign of Bacwanecanduce first, AnrracHaAKKAWATI 
the commander of an army sent by Kutasu’xana king of Pandi to 
invade Ceylon, got possession of the naic and transferred it to Pandi. 
To treat for its recovery the next monarch of the island Pamaxca‘wo 
the third, proceeded to Pandi in person, and was successful in his mission. 
According to Remxixo it was captured by Constantii ox Baacanza 
during the ware of the Portuguese in 1560, and destroyed upon that 
occasion. ‘The native authorities, however represented that the naxic 
was safely concealed at Delyamoa in Saffragem, during those wars- 
It was surrendered to the British, together with the Kandyan kingdom, 
in 1825; and for the tranquillity of the country it has been found 
necessary to keep this object of superstition strictly in its own custody. 

in Dr. Davr's history of Ceylon will be found a drawing of the 
wguic, and an account of its abstraction from the temple, and its 
subsequent recapture, during the general rebellion in 1818. Should 
my conjectural reading of these inscriptions prove correct, it would 
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be a coincidence of no ordinary singularity,.that by mere accident, it 
should bave fallen to the lot-of the person who has had the official 
custody of this nenic since 1828 to have suggested that reading. 
During that period, the six-fold caskets in which it is enshrined have 
been twice opened, once in May, 1828, at the request of the natives, 
when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which lasted n fortnight; 
and again in 1834, to admit of Sir Romeat and Lady Honrow seeing 
it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller Banon Vow 
Hvoet was also present. The keys of the sanctum are never absent 
from my library, excepting daring the actual performance of the dai- 
ly religious ceremonies, and at night a military guard is posted at the 
temple. 





Our much valued correspondent then proceeds to his reading of the 
inscription, which with his permission we now withhold, with exception 
of the opening paragraph, which has formed the text of the foregoing: 
paper. It is as follows : 

l. Déwdarapiya Péngu so rijd Awan JA4, Satta wisati 

2. wase obAiviféna mé iyan dhanmalipi likhapitd 

Oe Al. Danfopurafo Dasnan upadayin. Ananfa apdya dhammatdmaldya. 

4. Agdya porikhdya, agdya sdsandya agena bheyena, ee. 

“The Eajt Pa'xov who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. This 
inscription om Dkenmo is recorded by me who have attained the twenty-seventh 
year of my inauguration, From Denfapura I have obtained the tooth (relic of 
Burono), out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to Dianme, 
with the reverential awe, dec." 

Mr. Tuaxoun rests the tenability of his corrections upon the possi- 
bility of errors in the printed transcript. There is, however, no 
chance of these iu the name of the rija—neither is there any in the pas- 
sage hidatapdlaté, ke.—which is confirmed by three texts. With full 
anticipation that the author will himself abandon his reading when the 
July No. reaches Ceylon, we refrain from entering into defence of the 
reading, if not of the interpretation, we have ourselves adopted. The 
word agdya we also think is much more intelligible as eng ctype 5 
and susisoya cannot certhinly be read as sdsemdya, For the most 
part the author's translation (which extends only to the four tablets) 
corresponds in substance with the one published, and after having invited 
him to the labour, it was perhaps ungracious to anticipate it by an 
attempted version of our own ;—but we are very sure Mr. Tuawoun 
will forgive an ambition so natural, and the learned world will be well 
pleased that our interpretation should have in all but a few passages the 
confirmation of so distinguished a scholar,—Ep. | 
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IV .—Fuacsimiles of ancient inscriptions, lithographed by J as Painarr, 
| Sec. As, Soc. &e. &e. 
[Continued from page 726.) 
Copper-plater from Multdye, or Multi. 

Plate XLIV: exhibits in facsimile an inscription on three copper- 
plates connected by a ring and seal in the usual manner. It was 
discovered by Maxaton Oumanwer, Esq. of the Civil Service, under 
circumstances which will be best described by an extract from his letter, 
transmitting the originals whence the lithographs have been made :— 

“ Baitool, 9th Det. 1837. 

“My long promised inseription has been delayed in the hope of 
elucidating its contents: but all my endeavours have been without 

“ The plates belong to Kawata Buanrer a gosdia, who isa pensioner 
of government, and who enjoys a small parcel of rent-free land at 
Multéye, a8 0 religious grant for pujé at the temples built on the tank 
whence the Tipit river is said to take its rise. On my investigating 
the rent-free tenures two years ago the man brought them ashis sanad 
and begged me to use my influence in procuring the restoration of 
his. rent-free village of Khar Amla near Moltdye, which had been 
resumed at the commencement of our rule in these provinces by — 
Major McPaxason. The plates he said were proof of right; for no one 
could read them, they were so old and authentic. Whatever other 
proof he may possess it is clear that the present send altogether — 
disproves his pretensions. Observing in your journal for November 
last an illustration of the copper-plate inscription sent by Mr. 
McLeop from Seonf I recollected this and ¢ent for it. ° 
* “By means of a key you furnished, and by comparison with an 
inscription communicated by Serjeant Deaw in a former number of 
your publication, F made out a part but could get no good pandit to 
translate what I had deciphered. I made over the key and plate to 
_Davxot Risa Sudetar’, our sadar dmin, who kindly finished the task 
and gave me a trinslate in Bhdsha. 

“There are no euch names as Datta Risza*, Govinoa Risa, 
Maswamrea Fuoat, or Naxpa Rasa, in the catalogue of Gerha Mandala 
rijas. They may be descendants of Baxur Butaxn of Deogarh 


a 





Baloghdt, bot it is not probable. It appears that they were Radtores 4 
* j 

* | read this come Doacos Ra‘sa.—Ep. : iF 
+ The sadir dwin reads Mancamika rdjc; but it is probable that the text mM 
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(Rashtra kupas), but still they were called Ghorowa or Gond*, which 
induces me still to think they must have reigned somewhere in these 
parts. The villages mentioned have not the slightest resemblance 
in name to any in this district, nor can I discover any at all like them 
at Hoshangdbdd or Jubalpiir. 

“You will observe that the grantee in the sanad is a Chandi, (CAatur- 
vedi,) and the present pussessor a gosala, which shews that it must 
have changed hands though the goscia tells me it bas been in his 
hands for forty generations,—a piece of gross exaggeration! Noone 
could read or decipher it, and it was looked upon with great venera- 
cnand respect ; indeed I could hardly induce the man to lend it 
to me.” 

My friend Mr. Oumanxey has been very successful in decighaatie 
these plates, there being but few places in which a careful collation 
with the aid of my pandit has suggested an amendment of his reading. 
One of the most obvious corrections is that of the name, on the seal, 





and in the second line of the 3rd page where the plate is much worn, 


viz. Yopudsura in lieu of Yudidetara, which the sadar dmin wpparent- 
Jy supposed a corruption of Yudiishtiira, The first name also read ae 
Darra Rasa should be Duacca Raza. 

- Hut the most material correction applies to the date, which Mr. 
Oumaxewer interprets as Somvat 1630, or A.D. 1573. The alphabe- 
tical type at once proves that this supposition is many centuries too 
modern, nor do I clearly see how the pandit could so far have misled 
his master in the translation, seeing that the text is read by. Mr. 
Oumaxwer himself and the pandit s'ateshu shatkena trins’ottareshu. 
‘The obvious meaning of this is six hundred and thirty besides,—just 
about the period we should have assigned to the writing on com- 
parison with the Gupfa and Gujerdti styles. But it is not at all 
certain that this is the correct reading, or that the era can be assumed 
to be that of Vixxamapitra. The precise letters in modern character 


sake kal? samvatsar? s‘ateshu ? ? trins‘ottartsAw. ' 
Now in the first place, the era is here that of Suka or Salivdhana: 


“im the next, after the word atesku, hundreds, in the plural num- 


ber, two unknown characters follow which may be very probably 
‘numerals, The second has much resemblance to the modern = oF 


* The word supposed to be Ghorowa is precisely the same as that on the seal, 


" the surname of the rdja, Yunma’suma, the * * bero in battle," so that the connec- 
tion with the Gond tribes canmot be thence deduced. —Exn. i 
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eight, but the first is unknown and of a complex form : its central 
part reminds us of the equally enigmatical numeral in one of the 
Bhilsa inscriptions. It may perhaps designate in a cipher the word 
ank? @@, ‘in numerals’ thus purporting ‘in the year of Saka, hundreds, 
numerically 8, and thirty over.” A fertile immgination might again 
convert the cipher into the word @qm, cight, afterwards expressed 
in figures ; but I must leave this curious point for future elucidation, 
wavering between 630 and $30 for the date of the document, which 
in either case is of considerable antiquity and indeed one of the most 
ancient of such records yet brought to light containing « date. 

Lnow subjoin Mr. Owwansxey’s transcript and translation with the 
modifications I have before alluded to. 


On the Seal, bas ball Sat 





© The nietre requires here an addition of 12 letters to the 9 found in the oet- 
ginal to complete the Sardiiia wikririta verse. These Ramata'ca'e Ta would 
supply thus: WITS TMTSTE Baa * the moon of the happiness of the 
wise.” 
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Fourth page. 


wqaeqara Bimwegacra fafaterrc 








Fifth page, 
fstgeyet tae qacifef: oq oq act aise ca 
aa we afesdeeer(a aa foots yfee:) swuraradare 
alae WER Sa WAT aae Ma aca (2) arace fe 
| Tronalation of the Mulidye Plates. 
(On the Seal) Sar’ Yunua'suma, (the adopted name of the prince.) 


» Swarti! Sprung of the pleasing lineage of the Rushtrakita ( Rabtore J, 
like the moon from the ocean of milk, wasthe Prince Sar Donea Ra‘sa 


through whose conciliatory conduct to the meritorious, and his vigorous 


energy, extending his rule to the ocean, secured him the good will of both 
parties, (his friends and enemies.) His son was Govisna Ra‘sa, whose fame 
was carned in many a battle ;—from him was born the eelf-controlling and 
fortunate Prince Ma'swastma Ra‘za, the unrivalled, whose valor is every 
where the theme of song, who mever turned his back in battle and was 
always victorious. His son in Sur Naxva Ra‘sa, much respected by the 
pious; handsome, aceemplished, humane, faultless, a dreadful avenger 
(eile) on his enemies; foremost of the aspirants for military renown, 
chief of the dignified, arid prominent among the active and intelligent, the 
wery tree of desire (kulpa druma) wo the neceasitous, 

All natural and scqaired qualities seek refuge in his virtoous breast, 
a firm Brdimana—a firm Bidgurata*—his surname is Sri Yupouasenat, 
(the hero of battle.) He hereby proclaims to all his officers, nobles, and 

~ S That is, = rigid disciple of Visaxv. 

“F Mr, Oumanwer reads ' Ghorows Sur—(Ghorows the Sanskrit for God)’ 
but the word is evidently the same as that on the seal. 
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-the holders of villages, “ Be it known to all of you that we, for the pro- 
motion of our father and mother's virtues, consecrating with water, 
present to Sri Paansa Cuarcnvena® of the Kautea tribe, the grandson of 

irma Cnatunvena, and son of Rana Paasnat Cuatunyena, the 
village named Jefow Awha} bounded on the weat by Ainihi vojard, on the 
north by Pipparikd, on the east by Jalukd, and by Ujdnagrdma§ on the 
south,—on the full moon of the month of Kurtika. 

Let this gift be held unobjectionable and inviolate by our own posterity, 
and by princes of other lines. Should any whose mind is blinded with 
ignorance take it away, or be accessary to its resumption by others, be will 
be guilty of the five great sins. ™ 

It is declared by the divine Fydsa the compiler of the vedas, “ Many 
kings have in turn ruled over this earth, yet he who reigneth for the time 
ia then sole enjoyer of the fruits thereof||. ‘The bestower of lands will live 
sixty thousand years in heaven, bot he who resumes it or takes pleasure 
in its resumption is doomed to hell for an equal period.’ ” 

In the Shakwkdl, six (J) hundred and thirty years over, was written this 
edict (Sdsanam): Avia, the well skilled in peace and war"", wrote it. 

‘ Arabic tombstone in the Society's museum, 

The stone containing the Arabic epitaph which I have lithographed 
in Plate XLV. was presented to the museum by Dr. Mrz, Principal 
of Bishop's College, previous to bis departure, as noticed in the pro- 
ceedings of the Ist November (printed in the present number). The 
account there given of the place whence it was brought “ a ruined 
burial ground on the African const “of the Red Sea” corresponds so 
closely with the locality of a similar tombstone depicted by Sir Guavas 
Havontow in the first volume of the Royal Asiatic Society's transac- 
tions, while the stone itself agrees so precisely with the description 
there given, in appearance and in date, that I cannot help imagining it 
must be the twin brother of the one carried home. I may quote the 
very words from Lord Vabentia’s travels also borrowed by Sir 
G. Havoewron : | 
On the northern side (of the fort of Dhalec-el-kibeer) are the 

qnins of two small mosques built of stone, with round cupolas at top 

* Commonly pronounced Chaube. 
$ Mr. Oumaxcey reads Rafia but the original has evidently Rama written 

with wt lantead of rar 
? Apparently a vernacular name, ‘the well of water." . 

§ The sadar amin, Mr. Oumansey says, would read Syrrara, bat the se- 
eood letter is evidently aja, and the class of the succeeding nasal confirma it. 

| That is, 1 suppose, his power is absolute to grant endowments, Ac, 

€ L have kept here Stetkena, os read by Mr. O.—See the preceding remarks. 

© Sandhi rigraki,—(the minister ?) 
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but ofa rude workmanship. In the one toward the sea is an Arabic” 
inscription cut on a stone placed in a recess. Around the mosque a 
great number of monumental stones are placed upright m the ground 
at the heads of the persons whom they commemorate; many are 
well carved, and beautifully adorned with flowers and other omaments, 
some in the Cufic, some in the Arabic character. As the stones are in 
general of a portable size, Mr. Savtr was desirous of taking one away, 
but as he was assured by the priest that this could not be done without 
express permission from the Nayib of Massowes, he contented himself 
with taking a copy of one inscription which scemed to be held in the 

veneration, though externally it had nothing to recommend 
it, being indifferently carved and having a corner broken. © The priest 
informed him that it belonged to the Shekh or Sult&én who built the 
tanks. It is immediately opposite to the principal mosque, and by 
the natives constantly kept moist with oil.”—Vol. IT. p. 41. January 
14, 1805. Dhalac el Kibeer. “At daylight I (Mr. Saur) went with 
Anpattan and the two Europeans to the northern mosque for the 
purpose of getting possession of some of the monumental stones 


mentioned in my former account. The best finished inscriptions 


were engraved on stones too heavy to carry away. I therefore made 
choice of two of the most perfect carved in different characters that 
were portable, and wrapping them up very carefully, proceeded back 
to our lodgings, not quite satisfied, I own, with the propriety of what 
I was about.” 

Mr, Saut goes on to describe the contentions and dangers he had to 
encounter, and the bribes sid had to pay before he succeeded) in 
packing off his sacred spoils. ‘* When the trouble and expense, adds 
Mr. (now Sir G.) Havourow, that have attended the procuring this 
tombstone are considered, it will be matter of regret with every one 
that these had not the good fortune to be bestowed on some object of 
greater interest." 

The foregoing extract will serve, mufafo Joco, to detail the process of 
abstraction-of the gravestone our muscum boasts, if ite removal be 
an object to boast of at all :—at any rate it affords us an authentic 
sample of the genuine Cufic character of cight centuries ago, and as 
such it is abstractedly worthy of a place among our other palmogra- 
phic monuments. Bat it is Mr. Havowrow’s description of the stone 
Se ren totidem verbis as the descriptive roll in our 
museum citilogue. “The stone which is an unknown misshapen 


ass and very hard is of that variety of the trap family of rocks to 


which the term clinkstone seems the most applicable, from the sound 
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it gives when struck witha hammer. The surface had never been po- 
lished and the engraver or stone-cutter took advantage of the natural 
fracture of the stone, as it was sufficiently smooth for his purpose*. 
The letters are so slightly rnised, that the hand might be passed over 
the surface without the idea being suggested that characters existed 
wpon it.” 

In addition to these points of resemblance, the date of our epitaph 
is but two years antecedent to Mr. Saut's—viz; in the year 1045 
A. D., his being 1047: and it might hardly be too much to assume 
that our Mowawmap was the father of the Fartua whose death that 
monument recorded ! . 
For the deciphering and translation which follow Tam indebted to 
my brother, Mr. H. T. Puxsar, one of our Vice-Presidents. It com- 
prehends in fact precisely the selfsame passage from the Koran quoted 
in the Roy. As. Society's description. 

The only doubtful reading is that of the name of MvaamMan's 
father, where the letters are slightly mixed. Ashafi wald Haida ia the 
best that can be made of it, but the d of wald is more ke an r. 
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© There is another advantage in the natural cleavage, viz. : that the surface ls 
black, whereas the interior is of a much lighter color, 0 that the letters become 
visible as in the Lithograph upon a very alight abration of the intervals. —Eo. 
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| Transiation of the Arabic Epitaph, qr 2 
"3 In the name of the most merciful God, * God ! there is no God but he; 
- the living, the self-subsisting ; neither slumber nor sleep overtaketh him; % 
to him belongeth whatsoever is in heaven and on earth, Whoishethat 
can intercede with him, but through his good pleasure? He -knoweth — 4 
‘- 


> that which is past and that which isto come unto them, and they shall 
F not comprehend any thing of his knowledge, but so far as he pleaseth. 
Dae His throne is extended over heaven and earth, and the preservation of 


: both is no burthen unto him. He isthe high, the mighty*!’ The tomb © 
| of Mahomed, the son of Asmar: wan Hara (?) deceased on Monday, j | 
; the 18th day, being past ofthe month of Jumadi ui dkhir in the year (ofthe 
: Aijjira) four hundred and thirty-sevent. May God have compassion " 
upon him and unite him with his prophet, Mumammap, on whom. be tha F 
blessing of God. 7 
fnscriptions from Hund, near Aitock,  - : | 


In M. Covat's ‘ Conjectures on the march of ALexanpER,’ pub- | 
| lished in the July number of last year's Journalt, occurred the follow- 
ty ing passage :** On the western bank of the Indus ruins may be observed 
e at Pever Toppi, Hound, and Makamadpur. Those of Hound are all) 
’ striking, and there may be found blocks of marble containing inscrip- | 
tons traced in characters quite unknown to its inhabitants.” | 
This intimation was not of a nature to be lost sight of, onthe 
occasion of a second visit to the country, by so enterprising a traveller Pi 


\" 


* Sace's Koran, vol. 1. page 48. This passage, which fs justly admired a9 com 
y taining a noble description of the Divine Majesty and Providence, is often reeit- 
y ed by Muhammeadans to their prayers ; and some wear it about them engraved. oa 
3 Auagate or other precious stone (Reland de gemmis, Arab.) It is called the dyat 
4 . af Bersi from the mention of the throne of God toward the conclusion. 

= «Equivalent to the 30th December, 1045, Monday. (See useful Tables.) 


ri = ; Society, Vol. V. page 395. 
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an’ Captain Geinbs. Finding therefore that M. couse had not 

oved) mn ‘opportunity of following up his discovery, he has- 

‘aching Atfock to fulfil the desire I had expressed to obtain 

accurate facsimiles. of the writings at Hownd or Hind, a ruinous 

place situated on the north bank of the Indus, about 20 miles above 
Attock. 

“1 have, however,” writes this zealous and active explorer, “ not 
only got facsimiles, but raja Gotan Sinan, when he heard of my 
curiosity immediately sent me the stones themselves, and 1 have 
placed them in deposit at Peésidwer in charge of mullaé Nasr's, subject 
to your commands, that is, if they be found worth sending, they shall be 
sent to you! they are all on marble, and appear to me to be in the 
Sanskrit tongue. 

“No. 1, (lithographed on a reduced scale in Piate XLVI.) is an 
inscription said to be fifteen hundred years old, which had found ite 
way into a moslem building, though originally in a Hindu temple. A 
follower of the faithful made a mortar of it and thence the round hole, 
in which the barbarian pounded his massdla, (culinary condiment. ) 

“No. 2, (see Plate XLVI.) is an inscription at the base of an 
idol: but the image has disappeared with exception of his two feet, 
having been destroyed by the idol-breaking f but-shikan) Mahomedans. 
I fear it is too much mutilated to shew more than the nature of the 








“Nos. 3 and 4 are ornaments cut upon other stones, the former 
very neatly in white marble. No. 4 has the addition of a shell, and 
a monogram, ”"—(the word srf in an old form of Nagart.) 

“As to inscriptions I have got intelligence of three others on the 
road across Hindu Kush into Badakshdn, There is one, Babel-like, ona 
brick from a ruin lying between Auser and Bajour, (see foot of Plate 
XLVI.) and Ihave sent a man to copy the whole, as well as for 
others of which I have tidings, one on the small road between Dur 
and Arab Khan, and the other in Coshgar. I hope they will all ere long 
appear in your journal, and [ wish any might turn out Greek, but the 
only Greek article I have yet heard of, asic ape Seman esta = onthe = 
same neighbourhood which I hope soon to possess.” 

Inscription No. 1. is, as Captain Boaxes supposes, Sanskrit, and 
had we the stone itself instead of a copy made by hand, I think all 
that remains on the mutilated fragment might be read :—but, how- 
ever well executed, it is clear that in the present facsimile the m and 
are frequently conféinded, also ch, r, and m, which nearly resemble 
one another. Again the cross line in the s4 4, seems omitted where 

5 7 
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we s¢¢ a Y surmounting a @ contrary to the rales of the Sanskrit 
grammar. The correction hazarded on this score in the third line 
is of some importance, because it brings in the powerful Twrushcas 
(or Turks) as foes overcome by the nameless hero of the record. The 
only name on the stone is that of Sri Tittaka Baduman, who was 
most probably but the composer of the versification, or the engraver! 
so that nothing valuable to history has been gained but the fact of 
the extension of Indian rule to this point of the Indus, and its early 
struggles with the Tartar tribes beyond. As to date I should guess, 
andt hat may be done with tolerable accuracy now from the gradual 
transformation of the Devandigari letters, that it belonged to the 
seventh or eighth century—somewhat less than local tradition assigns. 

I have collected together line for line such words and sentences ne 
could be safely transcribed :—in some (as the fifth line) by supplying an 
Initial word, Kawatdxanta*pandit has found a complete half verse. 
The concluding words qaagt ¥rfa sutra ki Aogi hus the sound of pure 
Hindi; it is not Sanskrit. 


Transcript of Inscription, Plate XLVI. 




















1 afeai! yofasatas at ceca 

2 mitegefest fae Feareafetirerd 

5 

4 rretiretitarqeattanelahs Cok 

5 (arava: weiter <fictexvauneRunetcell 
exnten Clmere Ser (o) 

6 edarddtes: | tedagstaasl tind iphnr 

7 ee ete 

8 atat ee ay a aaa 

10 Sawaeray oo... eee eee, METS THT THIET 


11 wratt .....a47m........ Waa wees 
(12 wea (%) qartae: | AH... ds... TF 
13 wer sifaeer area |) .. a fee gaat 
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| Trenaiation. 
1. . « Blessings ;—whose kingly and priestly rule even among his ene- 
@. . .uwbove hisglory goes . . . .forpleasure, . . « « 
3. . .the powerful flesh-eating Turusheos causing alarm to, 
4. . . .lavishing bland speech on spiritual superiors and brahmans 
without number. 
5. Such a prince ns attracts all things to him ; persevering in the pro. 
tection of his people. 
. . « ») . what in the world ie difficult (for him) to accomplish ? 
6. . .hoskondof Pirbati; . «. « «Wwentonaroad, « «> 
7, . « «¢lephant . . . « «whose mother's (?) and father's virtue 
@ .« . endure for ages, .  «  « «glory and excellence. 
10, of Decathegrest riches, . . -rile. .. -moon. . 
“PPE prays ae ; . «um,  « » living among. 
1 ..- . -«thecheerfulminded; . Pe ee as 
13, . -thenSriTillaka bréhman, . —. (shall be made beautiful ?) 

Of the inscription under the mutilated image I can make nothing 
more than that. it is Sanskrit, and of about the same age. I will 
therefore conclude with an extract from Captain Buanns’ letter, allud- 
ing to the sketch of the KAailer tope, made by Mr. Gonsatvns, rough- 
ly copied in Plate XLVIL. 

“] have just seen the grand Khaiber tope of which so much has 
been said. It is like all the others I have seen, but the pedestal, or 
basement, or whatever it should be called is different, This looks 
more like a sepulchral monument than any other tope. It is near 
Lal bég kd gorké-in the very pass, und is a very conspicuous object on 
the right hand as. you pass. It has not been opened, and of course 
ia considered to contain great treasures, which I hope you will ere 
long have the opportunity of investigating. Besides this tope there 
are several forts in KAwiber of maseive structure crowning the summit 
I thus prematurely introduce a mention of this unopened tope, that 
I may draw the attention of thore who are about to undertake its 
examination to some points of inquiry particularly solicited by o 
German savant, Professor Rirren of Berlin, who has just favored me 
with an-essay on the architecture of these topes, and is now printing 
a more elaborate memoir, lately read to the academy of sciences at 
Berlin, on the curiotit proportions, construction, and destination of these 
singular monuments, which he supposes to develop and designate 

5r2 
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remarkable facts regarding Buddhism and its influence on the history : FE | 


of central Asin. 

I must extract the passage from professor Kirren’s letter: “ A few 
words will shew how desirable it would be to communicate the original 
measurements, ground plan, dimensions, &c. of the fope of Manikyala 


whose interior has been laid open by General Venrvuna : or if this’ 


should be impossible, it would be extremely interesting to know the in- 
ner construction of thoge singular compact colossal stupas by more ac- 
curate investigation and measurement ; particularly the manner of con- 
structing the cupolas and the inner little chambers, and the square mass 
of masonry exactly in the centre of the mound, regularly built of quarri- 
ed stones*. Now by combining the number of feet you mention in the 
excavation from the height to the base of the last small chamber, or 
bason under the immense stone slab, and by the singular equidistant 
proportions. of the places where antiques and coins were found as 
originally deposited, | am induced to conclude that there most have 
been originally mine stages, or stories, from the base of the monument 
to the platform of the cupola: these nine stages corresponding with 
the nine sireanas of Buddhist doctrine, and with the monuments of 
nine stages anciently erected in Ceylon. The stages are only infrinsi- 


» cally revealed in the Bactrian topes by the floor of the chambers on 


which the medals were deposited; the dilapidation of the cupolas by 
the Muzalmaéns to plunder the metallic ornaments at the top, having filled 
up with rubbish falling in from above the whole interior of the lower: 
(carré parfait A douze pieds tres bien etabli au centre, qu'on a creusé & 
dix pieds de profondeur, dont la battisse reguliére s'est terminée ls 
&c. +). But how did these stages communicate with one another f 
were there staircases 7—No mention is made of any steps from floor 

“The other excavations by Messrs, Masson, Gunann, Honronneek- 
cea, &c. give no nearer insight into the actoal architectural constrac- 
tion of these monuments, and seem made directly from top to bottom 
merely to get at the hidden in the readiest manner. I therefore 
venture to invite your attention to the contents of my memoir.” 

I have given the passage at length to prove to our explorers in the 
north what keen eyes are fixed upon their proceedings, and to shew 
how necessary it is to leave nothing unnoticed in their operations on 
the topes; but for myself I have no anticipations of the Professor's 
© J.A.5. TL. p. 315, This passage was afterwards explained to have beeo 


somenbat misunderstood,—see M. Covat's account ofthe same tope.—Ep. | 
=< Ditto page 317. 
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view being borne out,—of similarity to the Ceylon topes. The square 
central buildiag seems to me to be built regularly for the sake. of 
forming the chambers of deposit, the vaults outside of this rubbish is 
filled in for economy's sake; and an outer crust of masonry in form of 
a cupola completes the pile. There is no such outward mark of Buddhism 
I believe on any of the Bactrian topes as on those of Sdradth*, and 
Bhilsa, where niches on the four sides were provided with chatur 
buddha shrines. Whether of Buddhist sovereigns or of othera, these 
tumuli were evidently the depositories of bones and ashes to which the 
coins and trinkets were merely necessary. Professor Witsox has now 
before him in London the contents of many more topes than we have. 
had the pleasure of seeing, andere this I dare say he bas satisfied the 
eager curiosity of my learned correspondent and of his numerous 
countrymen now interested in the development of this train of 
research, . 
Tuscription on a stone slab in the museum, Plate XLVIIE. 

While endeavouring to keep pace with the influx of inseript 
from abroad, I must not forget the task I had set myself, of renderis 
an account of those deposited in our museum, a task which my readers 
will doubtless be happy to find is now rapidly drawing to a close. 

The subject now to be explained is inscribed on an oblong slab of 
sandstone, 44 feet by 24, which I conjecture to be one of those presented 
by General Srewanz, and inserted in the catalogue of vol. XV. of the 
Asintic Researches, as “a stone slab from Ajaya-garh in Bundelkhand 
with a Sanskrit inscription, or a stone bull from Aaliajar, with a 
Sanskrit inseription.” Should the bull be unconnected with the inacrip- 
tion I should incline to locate the present inscription at Aaliqjar 
because of the exact similarity of ita alphabet to that of Lieut. Sana's 
inscription from the same place, inserted in my August No. page 665, 
Plate XXXE1. and further the name of Maxtka occurs in both, but 
the inscription itself tells us it was set up in the fort of Jayanagara 
along with an image of Hari, and a temple and image of Keshava in 
the same place. Jayanagara is nearly identical with Ajaya-gorA in 
signification; it may have been substituted to suit the metre. None 
or only one of the long list of names has a regal title ; on the contrary 
the family is expressly said in the l4th verse to be of the Kdyas- 
tha tribe, and their highest genealogical claim seca to bave been that 


* A most careful and elaborate elucidation by drawings and measurements of 
the SdradfA tope, by Captain Connivauam, is cow under publication in the 
Asiatic Researches: but the plates will take a long time for their proper 
execution, 
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they sprang from a village, Koushomyapura, in which Auoha ond Send, 
the mythological sons of the rishi Kasvara, had once resided. At 
one time, probably when the temples and images were erected, they 
were ministers of a prince of the Solar line. In this respect therefore 
the record is valueless. Its merit as poetry the learned Kamacaxdnta 
Vinratancadaa does not rank much higher; yet being in our museum 
and being a fine specimen of the favorite character of that part of the 
country in the middle of the 14th century, I cannot refuse a place to 
the translation made for me by Sdnopdrnasdn from the elder pandit’s 
accurate transcript, which | have myself compared letter for letter with 
the original. The characters are called chitra-varada in the 36th verse, 
but this may be merely a landatory epithet. 


Jayanagar Inscription. 
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After transcribing the above and carefully comparing it letter for letter with 
myself, KAMALA’KA'sT begs to add the following protest agalast varlous ortho- 
erephical 4 errors which I have insisted on majotaining in sccordance with the 





Translation, 

May Deva (Visnxv), the father of all, support this universe; — 
he is; luxuriating in the embrace of the youthful Laxsusi, unwearied, with 
frequent start and flash of eye, intoxicated with delight ; whose breast. 
jewel, eri catea shines like cupid’s arrow, shot by the expanded bow of ite 
own ray. (1.) 

_ May Mouna‘ui (Venu) bless you, who supports the mountain Goverdhana 
on the palm of bis hand likg a lump of penydia* (the cattle looking on), 
whose wondrous beauty has captivated the lovesick milkmaids of Baliaen. (2.) 

May Ham the warm companion of Laxsuoi, scarred by the touch of 
his maidens" breasts, sportively thwarting the enemy of the licentious 
deer, inspire you with supernatural knowledge. (3.) 

May Deva, the fish-transformed husband of Laxsuui, veliiioe of the 
milk of the vedas which lay buried in the ocean—the refalgent, the de 
stroyer of dependence on this world—the slayer of Sonkhdsura,—destroy 
your sins, (4.) 

May the Tortoise, who uomindful of the deluge played on the ocean shore 
in abstraction, the refuge of the world, constant in refulgent beauty, pros. 


per you, (5.). 


May Ma‘puava, in the form of a boar, who delivered the earth by the 


‘thrust of his cruel crooked tushes, and extended the merit of virtue ; the 


abode of intelligence, of earthy colour from the mud he has thrown up, 
increase our blessing. (6.) 

May Nasaxea the man-lion, bright a5 a thousand suns, who preyed on 
the body of Hiranyaka kasipa father of the virtuous Prakidda and sup- 
ported him with uplifted hands, destroy your sina. (7.) Z| 

May that Fidmuna (dwarf) bless me, who changed the rule of his ene. 
mies, on pretext of piercing the eye of Swkrachdrya; who increased in 

size for the ruin of Ball, (5.) 

‘That Porashé ia becume glorious, who kas gained the carname of Réss 
from his victories ; who granted to the brahmans his well-governed earth, 
who warred with the wicked, and is acute in sense. (9.) 
of the Rulkhshas, save you from oll danger! (10.) 

‘The venerable sage Kasnvara, first expounder of the vedas, most 

learned of men, was created to satisfy the deities with burnt offerings. (L1-) 
* Mustard seed after the cil ia expressed. 

5 u >? 
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This noble spirit had two sons Aueha ond Sundita resembling the ano 
and moon, in the dispersion of darkness. (12) 

Kusea lived at Koushenyapura,—beauteous from deeds of virtue, un- 
bounded in strength, goodness, and stature. At the same place resided a 
certain person, ( 13.) 

Known to have belonged to the Xdyastha caste, the ornament of the 
Kushyopa line, respected by the learned, and satisfier of the expectations of 
the needy. (14.) 

He erected a drinking trough (prop) for cattle on the roadside near 
the pastures. He conquered the mountain fastnesses, being himself the 
abode of Jdréati ; he wos without rival, and of good descent. (15.) 

From him descended Jenha, afterwarda called Hdrwka, because he stole’ 
the hearts of women by his beauty,—those of kings by his just administra. 
tion of the revenues, and those of the learned by his wit and deep know. 
ledge. (16.) 

Superior to all ofthe writer caste, the receptacle of the A'gamar, the root’ 
of the tree of virtue, the vessel of light,—he had a son nomed Jaumawa, of 
infinite vigour, second only to the tutor of the gods ( Frihashpati) n portly 
main of diplomacy. (17.) | 

Gavaa'nnana was born of him, superior to all mortals; the receptacle 
of all virtues ; conversant with religious law, he surpassed Iwoma, and when 
king gave to the earth the beanty of heaven. (18.) 

His ton Kaman on whose heart is planted the lily foot of Kawana“s’ 
hushand—of no contemptible mind, and of personal beauty correspondent 
with his virtues. 

Matta was born of him, resembling Asa raja, of tender person, crowned 
with a halo of good qualities. (20.) 

From him was born these four the most active and the best of aona, name. | 
ly, Panwa Sirma, Ratwa Sivma, Yoou Snema, and Samana Siva. (21.) 

Of Masixa, the enslaver of his passions the chaste as L axsui, the un- 
bounded in spirit, was born Ratwa Sixna, who was superior to the other 
three and whose mind was noble. (22) 

Hisson Naxa was glorious, handsome, the most experienced and superior 
toall in Sima; next to Ganapatiin mutual love, understanding, and in 
beanty, ond fat, being always at home ; he destroyed the pride of the vain 
boasters who were vain of their strength, he was tall with eyes like the lily: 
he was respected in the court of réjas and was free from sickness. (24.) 

His fame had reached the ears of the women on all sides: he was minister 
ofthe Chandra and Atreya lines, (24.) | 

He was known by the name of Ndua, teacher of the religious laws and 
wisdom to the above dynasties, he was learned and agreeable, requiring not 
advice of allies when he sent his horse to the rajé Baosa Varma. (25.) 

Ne did justice to his name Néna (i. e. various) by his success among the 
“omen through his sweet words, and among kings through his politeness, 
nay every one loved him aa his own life, ale 
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He being fixed os the receptacle of merit, and having attained the 
Kumbta of morals, his father supplicated the new anointed royal Laxamai 
(Vausaa of Ujjein ?) (27.) 

His spreading fame adorned the ocean (which is fitted with playful shells) 
with the additional splendour which it received from his kingdom, (25-.) 

His wife who increased in riches, as the women resembling the ditehaka 
delight the munis ; she bebaved according to the injunctions of the Sru. 
tus and was worn by the wives of the gods as an ear-ornament, (i. e. they 
heard of and had regard to her, (29.) « 

This son Nawxa whose person waa beautiful like the new moon, who 
never had any mean object of desire, who waa the cause of delight of the 
whole world, and whose person was become beautiful by being agreeable 
toall, made the king his father glorious. (30.) 

He being desirous of crossing the ocean of worldly concerns by the ship 
of the husband of Laxsnai, accepted the profession of worship for salvation 
from the best consideration. (31.) 

And seeing the unreal agreeableness of worldly pleasuresderived from the 
surrounding elements, and desiring salvation, he assumed the lily face pure 
from conversation thus to ascertain self-knowledge ; and was wise. (32) 

‘This highly spirited Nawa caused this well made image of Hant to be 
placed at the victorious and celebrated fort of Jayanagera in honor of his 
forefathers, he wasa judge of human merits, an illustrator of all morality, 
well acquainted with religious duties ; and of a mild understanding. (34.) 

This man of respectable intellect, established a temple with the image of 
Keahave, at the same place for the finn) salvation of hia ancestors, (34.) 

So long as the great mountains, the earth, the gods, the mines of jewels 
(or oceans), the moon, the sun, and the starry spheres shall endure, so 

shall his name exist in this habitation of the creator; who was the 
seat of virtue and respected by the gods. (35.) 

A person named Amanarati being desirous of gaining the curiosity of 
learned persons composed this inscription, written with wonderful letters, 
and filled with SF iaresaslient metaphors expressed in appropriate phrases. Hae 
was obedient to all and corpulent, and was like the sun by his eminent qua. 
lities, He possessed the title ofa wise man. (36.) 

This inscription was written on the lucky day of the month of Vaishékha, 
in figures Samvat 1345. (37.) 

He (Awanarati) had two sons named Sucamworranaxa'roa and Bat. 
tasna, by Champakd (his wife) who loved one another, were well known in 
the world and « pattern of morality. 

In the town-division of the Auyarthas, having « street on all sides, in 
the fort of Jayapura”, by Taa'nvn Sv'rau’s son Paxsumapvxa, was this 
written, Goodluck attend the author ! 

© This place must not be confounded with the modera town of Jeypoor, which 
wast only founded by Jey Sion in the middle of the 17th Century. The name 
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VIl.—Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 


Wednesday Evening, the lat November, 1937. 
H. T. Prevser, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair. : 
T. H. Manpocx, Esq. C.8., Dr. Tuzopone Camron, C. Tvcxen, 
- proposed at the last meeting, were bi 






and W. Kenn Ewanrt 

for, and duly elected : # of the Society, 
=a ‘ius, Esq. was proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Dr, 
¥ ALLICH- 


wee Coun Jouw Macponatp, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr.’ 
W. Apam. 
Major Inviye, Engineers, proposed by ditto, seconded by Mr. H. T. 


Paivser. 
Capt. H. Davsmtoxp, 3rd Cavalry, proposed by Mr. W. Cuacnorr, se- 
conded by the Secretary. : vf 
Nawéb Janan Kuan, proposed by Mr. E. Srimiive, seconded by the 
chairman a& an honorary member—referred to the Committee of Papers. 
Letters from Dr, McPuensox, Major Ovsetey, Dr. Srinspuny, and 
Lieut, E. Cororty, acknowledged their election, : 
Read, letters from the Secretaries of the Bordeaux Academie Royale, the 
Geological Society, the Royal Irish Academy, the Antiquarinn Society, 
the Royal Institution, and from Professor Fawn, of Munich, acknowledg- 
eee of the stray io agree . ia 
Read the following letter from the Secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Paria in reply to the Society's address of 
A Monsieur J. Parser, Esq. Scerdtaire de la Société Asiafigue du Bengale. 
Monsieur le Sécrétaire, 


Le conseil me charge de vous faire connaltre que la Société Asintique de Parle 
a recu la lettre que Monsieur le tres honorable Président de la Société du Kengala 
et M. le Séerétaire ont bien voulu nous adreseer en reponse dl'offre que la 
Société Asistique de Paris avait fait A la Société du Bengale d'etre un desea 
intermediaires pour la vente des ouvrages sanscrits aux quels le gouvernement 


i 


avait refust de continuer ses encouragements, et dont in Socidié da Bengale 


avait entrepria \'achévement. Le conseil a été virement touché des eipressions 
de sympathie et d'estime dot la Sociéte dont vous étes le digne organe a bien 
roulu se servir & legard de la Socidté Asintique de Paria, et ilme charge de 
vous prier de vouloir bien em exprimer A votre illustre compagnie nos remer- 


ciements Jes plus sincéres, Le conscil est fier de l'empressement avec lequel la 
a 


Société du Bengale a bien voulu regevoir ace offres, ct il éprouve le besoin de 
donner Ace corps célibre lea assurances les plos vives du desir qu'il éprowve de 
faire, pourle succés des plans arretés par la Société du Bengale tout ce qui cat 
€n son pouvoir. Veuillez étre assez bon, Aiaaseur le Séorétaire, pour resouveller. 


A la Société Asiatique du Bengule l'expression de ces sentiments, ct pour 


regevolr en méine temps l'assurance des sentiments de véritable estime, 
avec lea quels j'ai honneur d'étre 
: Votre trés humble et trés obeissant Serviteur, 


Eveent Beanour, 
Paris, le 12 Juin, 1937. 
The Secretary read a reply from M. Csowa Kinda to the announcement 
of the Society's desire to confer upon him the office of librarian. 


Mr, Csoma expresses his sense of the high honor done him, and states hie 


intention of immediately proceediog to Calcutta where he will give a definitive 


Head extract of a letter from Dr. Rovie, Secretary to the ‘Geological. 


Svciety, tranamitting under charge of Captain H. Davaworp, the gold 
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Wollaston medals awarded to Dr. Hoom Fatconen and Captain P, T. 
Cautiey, for their fossil discoveries in the Seard/ik range. 


Professor Ror was induced to send these tokens of the approbation of the Geo- 
logical Soctety (of which he has recently been nominated an office-bearer), thinking 
his iates in the Asiatic Soviety pei like to see them ; bat more particularly 
beenuse the excellent paper on the Sivatherium was first made = in their 
Researches, and it would be the best proof of the interest taken by the scientific at 
home in the novel and interesting discoveries in which so many members of tho 
Society lave been successfully engaged within the last four years. 

Dr. Rorie quoted the followin eatract from Mr. Lyace's addres delivered 


at the Anniversary Mecting of the ¢ ical Society on the 17th February, 1837. 
= Ley opening of the address presenting the medals was published in our July 
qo.) 


ORGANIC REMAINS. 

“Gentlemen, you have been already informed that the Council have this | 
awarded two Wollaston medals, one to Captain Paony Cavrier of the 
Artillery, and the other te Dr. Heem Fatcoxen, Superintendent of the 
Garden st Saharunpore, for their researches in oe rome India, and more 
Leith dn ag ripe peo fof many fossil remains of extinet quadrupeds at the 
poutherts of the Himilaya mountains, At our last Anniversary I took 
occasion to acknowledge « maguificest present, consisting of duplicates of these 
fossils, which the Society had received from Captain Cacrisy, ond sine that 
time other donations of great value have been transmitted by him to our museum. 


mammalia, and to reptiles of the genera crocodile, gavial, emys, and trionyx, ani 
to several species of fish, with which shells of fresh-water genera are 
the whole being entombed in a formation of sandstone, conglomerate, marl, and 
elay, io inclined stratification, composing a range of hills poi Pre ae ot 
Feb iatee Morahan Wer une en "These bills rive to the height of from 
500 to | eet above of tome of the loftiest peaks being 3 
feet above the level of the sea eee Pe digi 
© When Captain CacTier and Dr. Fancownn first discovered these remarkable 
remains their curiosity was awakened, and they felt convinced of their great 
ecientifie value; bot they were not versed in fossil osteology, and being statloned 
on the remote confines of our Indian possessions, they were fur distant from any 
living authorities or books on com ive anatomy to which they could refer. The 
masner io which they overcame these disadvantages, aod the enthusiasm with 
pap anyone ater i deka orate pert sep manny aly pap 
from the scientific world is truly admirable. ap it itted me ta 
read a part of their correspondence with him when were ol ere 
mountains, and | can bear witness to their energy and persever- 
ance, From time to time they earnestly requested that Cuvier’s works on outeo. 
logy. might bs sent out to them, ad expreased their dim wheo, from 
accidents, these volumes failed to arrive, The y perhaps was fortu- 
mescumofcompurv away ft un 1 resources, they soon found a 
n of « n eee dt ampler te ape 
prison ie 


Se 





dear, and other. herbivorous genera, ea several canine aud feline carnivore, 
(On some of these Dr. Farconan and Captain Cavriev hare each written 

rate and independent memoirs. Captain Carrier, for example, is the sulted nhs 
article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, in which be shows that two of the 
species of mastodon described by Mr. Curt are, in fact, one, the supposed differ. 
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ence in character having been drawn from the teeth of the young and adult of 
the same especies. [ onght to remind you that this same gentleman wos the 
discoverer, in 1833, ofthe Indinn Herculaneum or buried town pear Bebat, 
north of Sebarunpore, whieh he found seventeen feet below the surface of the 
country when directing the excavation of the Doab Canal*. * 

Bot [ ought more particolarly to invite your attention to the joint paper by 
Dr. Fatcowen and Captain Cautver on the Sivatherinm, a new and extraordinary 
species of mammalia, which they have minutely described and figured, offering at 
the same time many profound speculations on ita probable anatomical relations. 
The characters of this genus are drawn from o head almost complete, found at 
first enveloped in a mass of hard stone, which had lain as a boulder in » water- 
course, bot after much labour the covering of stone wos successfally remo 
and the huge head now stands owt with its two hornsin relief, the nasal bones 
pee | projected in o free arch, and the molars on both aides of the jaw being 
singularly perfect. This individual must have approached the elephant in size. 
Tbe genus Sivatherium, say the authors, is the more interesting, os belping to 
fill wp the important blank which has always intervened between the ruminant 
and pachydermatous quadropeds, for it combines the teeth and horns of a muml- 
pant, with the lip, face, and probably proboscis of a pachyderm. They aleo 
observe, that the extinct mammiferous genera of Cuvier were all confiued to the 
Pachydermata, aod no remarkable deviation from existing types had been noticed 
by him among fossil ruminants, whereas the Sivatherium holds a perfectly isolat- 
ed position, like the giraffe and the camels, being widely remote from soy 
other type."* 

Resolved, that due acknowledgments be addressed to the Geological 
Society for their courtesy in entrusting the Asintic Society with the hono- 
medals awarded to two of their associates, and that they be imme. 
diately forwarded with et a congratulations to Sehdranpur. ] 

‘The Right Honorable Lord Avcntaxp, Patron, addressed to the Socie- 
tye attention the following communication just received from the ju | 

sintic Societ » Confident that the Society would omit no means of giving 
effect to the objects with which they had been forwarded. 


“ The Royal Asiatic Society of neu hens and Ireland, 14, Grafton Street, 
Honda Sireef ; 


5 


ry 
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Loudon, 1104 of Mey, 1837.— 
itteé of Agriculture and Commerce of this Society, having had 
certain specimens of Lichens used in dyeing, and being informed. 
species are now employed in lodia for that purpose, and that many 
probabl: elicited by a close investigation, and an accurate know- 

require f the trade, which has been much checked by the 
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sal liquor used in extracting the color, and of the 
extracted color; and to enclose fifty copies of the first day's proceedings of the 
Committee, which contain directions for ascertaining the moat useful sorte of 
Lichens, and for using the liquor as a teat of their quality. 1am also requested 

to diffuse amongat those to whom it is likely to be useful such. 
pwith the subject as may tead to advance the views of the Com- 


As the Committee are impressed with the conviction that their views of geae- 
ral utility are fully shared by your Lordship, they feel it unnecessary to offer any 





BREE 


® Journal of Asiatic Society, Nos. xxv. and xxix. 1834, Principles of Geolost, 
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apology fur thé trouble which may be occasioned in farthering a meavere calou~" 
lated to lead to the improvement of our commerce, and to be of general advantage. © 
% I bare the boner to be, Ash oman 
ic. Ae, ‘ 
H. Hanenese, Srerefary. 
To the Right Honorable Lord Aventanxn, G. C. B., Governor-General of India," 
Air, Viscen's cpecimens, deposited in the museum, are labelled as follows: 
Value per ton. Walwe per tre. 

1. Canary orchilla,.... £250 to 130) 10. Canary rock moe, .... 80 to 90 

Zz, Cape : Verde ilitto,.. 200 to S00) il. Sardinian ditto, Pe ee 70 to ai] 

4, West Island ditto,.... 150 to 230) 12. Postulatus ditto; ...... 20 to ib 

4, Madeira dite, ...... 100 to 150) 13. Tattarous moss,’ s,s 2ce os 0 to 400 

a. Afrira ditto, s+ ee ee 28 Bi Lo jaa oh. Ueelrm lichen, liable ta be - FA 

& South America do. .. 80 t0 120) mistaken for Not... .. ++ a6 108 a 

7. Bardinian ditto, .... 30te 45/22, Lichen valucless dite,.. if 

6. Cupeof Good Hopedo. 20 93, Bad canary niossditto,.. 1 > 

a. English ditt, oa on mek Taluc, l . 

“The Good has a nearly white powder on ita surface, towards the centre ; 
the under surface lg of a gray color, aod is mot hairy; if wetted it does not 
turn ofan orange color; its edges wre flat and thin. “ore 

The Bad kaa no mealy white powder on ite surface ; ite under side is hairy, 
and blacker than the good ; ite edged are usnally more or less knobbed, and of 
bain wetter it generally becomes of on orange color. . 

«No. 24, contains a mixed sample of good and bad, which hoo been webbed 
with water. | 

* The naclese mosses greatly cutanmber the wecful, and vary from each other, - 
in some instances, by wach slight shades of difference, that the above eperimena- 
of them can serve little wore then to call minute attention to the subject, A 
feat for the discovery of color is therefore necessary. 

“ Teat.—Take liquor ammonim, very much diluted with water, but strong 
enough to retain a powerlally-pungeat amell—half-fill a phial bottle with the. 
same, then add of the lichen (being broken up to « convenient size), ao much 
as will lightly ll up the liquor, so that the whole may be readily stirred about. 
Cure must be taken to leave at least one-third of the bottle for sir, The bottle 
must be kept corked, but be frequently opened, and the contents stirred with a 
amall stick. The color will begin to exhibit itecif in « few hours, and the 
more rapidly in proportion to the warmth of the place jo which itie kept; 
bat the beat should not exceed 120" Fahrenh. A piece of white silk placed near 
the surface of tlie fluid will show the color before it would otherwise be pereep-— 
tible, This teat.will only serve to show where color exists, but witt mot dovelope 
it to its fullest extent. Re eet mii = 

4 Lyealifier.— The good sorts are generally found in rocky or stony districts, 

it where dry ‘te ake . in the weighbourhood of the sea,—or if- 
distant from the eeu, In places exposed to sea breezes. The more veluable are 


> - 





th. ry places near the wa, Urere are only the good sorts; and there is 
inerally a belt between the tea, fn which both good aud bad are found on the 

eame stones, aod mot unlreroently oretraneing euch other. (i cey ht ta 
"There ja with the samples « wall bottle of ammoniacal liqaur, of the strength | 

suited for test ; and also & small botile of the color to be produced.” — 





Resolved, that five copies of the “ Proceedings” be communicated to the 
Agricultoral Society ; and that others be sent te any members of the Society 
o may be in a position to collect specimens of Indiun mosses for trial and 
‘The Secretary brought up the following | 

o = 
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Report of the Commilfiee of Papers on (he Museum reference of the 6th Sept. 1837. 

The question submitted to our consideration on the present occasion is, simply, 
how we may best dispose of the Government grant of 200 rupecs per mensem, 
(which it has been resolved to accept.) towards the maintenasce aod improvement 
of the Society's museum? Whether a successor to Dr. Peansow shall be *p- 
pointed, of any other mode of superintendence adopted ? 

The followiug considerations have induced us to recommend that the Curslar- 
ship shall not be filled up for the present. 

The objects that had accomolated in the museum prior to Dr, Peanson’s 
nomination having been once arranged by him, there will evidently be fipthe t 
employ a succesdor, unless additions could be made on an enlarged scale through 
purchase or otherwise, for which sufficient funds do not exist, 

On the other hand, by employing the money now granted us in purchasing and 
co iE epecimens for the due preservation of which our present cetablishment 
is eu ot, We sball in a year or two have smogeed materials to give fall oocu- 
pation te a professional superintendent, whom we may then appolat on our 
former scale, should aot the Government at home io the mean time place the 
Mien on a more comprehensive footing, We therefore propose that the 200 
rupees be carried to the general account, and that in consideration of this scees- 
sion to our retources, opportunities be sought of adding to our museum by: 
purchase ; and of promoting physical or antiquarian research by such other means 
8 may present themselves from time totime. We would in the mean time place 
the museum under a special Committee of three annual members subject to re- 
election, as in the Committee of Fapers, and three ex-officio members, vis. one 
vice-president, the secretary and the librarian. We would further suggest— | 

That this Committee should bold meetings at the rooma not less than once in 
the week; that their orders should be carried into effect, and their proceedings 
recorded by the Secretary as in the Committee of Papers; and that all 
should require audit from the latter Committee with exception of the ordinary 
contingent, which may be fixed at 100 rupees per meosem. 

That this Committee should gite in an annual report of the progress of the 
muscum, at the anniversary mecting in January, and thet they should be entrust 
ed with a general discretion for the disposal and exchange of duplicate apeci- 
mens for the benefit of the museum. 

For the Committee of Papers, 
Asiatic Society's Rooms, 3 J. Poisser, Seerelary- 

20/h Sept. 1837. —§ 


Proposed by the Chairman, seconded by Mr. Cuacnorr, and resolved, 


That the Report be adopted in all its provisions ; and that three gentle. 
men be elected to act with the etucare rated librarian as a Committee for 


sy rsa the museum. 
Abscissa at some length in favor of renewing the curator's 
appointment. concluded by movin the Sed somtjebm of the question 
untila better meeting could be assemb ich was negatived. 

Tt was then moved by the Secretary, ' seconded by Mr. Hans, and re 
solved, that Mr. Witt1ast Caacnorr, Dr. G, Evan, and Dr. MoCLunnAgss 
be requested to act as the museum Committee.. 


Dr. Evans and Mr. Caacaorr being present signified their npeeears of the 
office. 


Library. 
The felleving works were presented on the part of the Royal Academy 


“ ‘ Mon [le,"* a collection of drawings (lithographed for private preeen- 
; ao ood antiquities, by M. P. Lacovun, 3 ember of 


: ding member o the* Institution, ke. 
ai ro rm. opel maa ae 











le, 
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Procés-verbal des cena pesaee ey Academie Royale des Sciences, Belles- 
lettres et arta de Bordeaux, 1 

On the part of the Fb 

Institutiones linghe Pracritice, by Dr. Conretrancvs Lassex, Professor at 
Bonn ; 2 fnaciculi. 

Die hen keil-inschriften vou Persepolis, entziferund des alphabets 
wi ined ge des Inbalts, von Dr, Conistian Lassen. 

| and Review of the Ricardo, or new school of political economy, by 

wajor HH, Steeman. 

Polym ctrieal tables prepared for the use of the Post Office—4y Capiain T. 
Taylor, Se adas Corairy. 


On the part of the Societies. * 

Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. XVIT, 

Journal of the Proceedings of do, Noa. 1, a, © 

Journal Asiatiqne Nos. 7, 8 new series, of the Asiatic Society of Paris. 

Lardner'’s Steam Communication vii the Red Sea, reprinted in Calcutta—éy fhe 
Steam Commiftee. 

Meteorological Register, from the Surreyor General, 
From the booksellers. 


Lardpner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—tIreland, vol. IL. 
Antiquities, Literature. 
(Brought forward from the adjourned meeting of the 4th October.] 
Major Pew forwarded the promised facsimile of the inscription on the 
broken Delhi Lat, now in Mr. Faasen's grounds. 
‘The secretary stated that though much mutilated there was not o letter in this 
facsimile of which be could not assign the exact counterpart Inthe Feroz lat. It 
version 


had enabled him to correct a few but very few readings in the translated 
while it confirmed some that bad been deemed doubtful. 
Read a letter from Captain A. Bunxes, dated Camp, Duka on the river of 
Cabul, Sth September, forwarding : 
No. 1. The focsimile ofthe Sanskrit inscription ot Afdnd 20 miles above Allok 
alluded to in M. Cowar's memoir on Tazila (Journ. V. 482). The original is 
at Peshowar awaiting the Society's orders ox to its disposal. 
o. 2, Inecription under a broken idol at dnd. 
Nos. 3, 4. Figures on marble and stone fragments at the same place, 
No. 5, A view of the Ehyber tope, not yet opened, 
No. 6, A mineral resinous jet from the KAatiak country south of Peshawar. 
Paeeereens pees OF Che snacripeee ed 


Mawaror Onmanwey, Eaq. C. 5. forwarded c of a Sanskrit inscrip. 
tion on three plates deposited in a temple at . uffeye near the source of 


the Tupi river. 
[See the present number, page 662, ] 


Dr. Avexaxpen Boms, transmitted facsimiles of the aeuteati of two 
es in the town of Kaira (Gajerat) in the sume character 
aa deciphered by Mr. Warnes in 1835. 

They relate aleo to the Sitidifya dynasty, but as Dr. Roun hae offered to 
send the plates themselves it will be better to await their arrival before attempt. 
ing to read their contents. 

Baboo Cowoytat Tacone sent exhibition to the society a copper. 

2 in excellent ation Intely dug up in the chor lind of a Semin. 
: belonging to him in soriceiaak: Ediiporg, tila Backerguny. 
5x2 


r 





openly at the present day, | 
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This grant, which fa now being transcribed gives an ndditional name to the 
list of the Held! Sena dynasty of Gaur. ‘ 


A letter waa read from T. Cuurca, Esq, dated Singspur, 14th August, 
1837, presenting to the Society specimens of some ancient tin coins dis 
covered up at that place. 


These coins hardly eppear to be of great antiquity, They have a lion on one wai 
erest-fashion, typical doubtless of the name of the settlement Sintapur, the city a 
the lien ; and on the reverse whet may be intended for a cornucopia or a scepire. 
They are of tin aod in high relief, and rough on the edges. About 800 of teen 
were dog up by a party of convicts in making a rood five miles from the town 
The earthen verse! containing them had apparently bern glazed and was of & 

‘@ommon shape, tt was buried about two feet im marahy ground im a spot 
nti recently covered with dense jungle. 


Dr. T. Caston presented some Scandinavian antiquities of copper and 
brass,—a knife, an arrow head, pincers and a key. 


“They are from diferent Danish provinces, ond were extracted by a 
from sepolehral ures containing bones and ashes of the dead, which the heath 
Seandinavii used co deposit in huge tamali, Antiquarians date them about 400 of 
the Christian era. The bey lo fooler to that osed by the Chinese. | 


The Rev. Dr. Mut. presented two stone slabs for the museum, which 
had been last year brought to him from the west of India and the Red Sea 


* Mo. 1 ia an armorial shield, taken from the principal altar in a ruined Porta. 
guese church on the top of Trombay hill, Salvette ialond, one of the first Porta- 
mese setilements. The date of the slab was broken off on removal down the bill, 
The words were tothe purport, *‘ Glory to God, 16d4." 
“The other stone was brought by an officer of the Indian Navy from the Red 
Sea; it was found to one of the numerous ruined cities on the Eygptian shore; it 
was supposed to be a grave-stone upwards of 400 years old.""—(See drawing and 
note in the present number.) @ 


Mr, W. H, Warees forwarded on the port of Lieut. Postawa, an secount 
of the Jain temple at Badruvir, and the ruins of Bodranegeri in the pro- 
vince of Cufes, with drawing of the image and plan of the temple, ” 

Mr. ‘T, Wrininsox heeuiret ko the Society's notice o translation of the 
elements of Ewelid into Sanskrit in the time of rijd Srwar Java Soxm of 
Jaipur in 1609, called the Rekha gonita. 

[Will be published in next month's Journal.) 
- Colonel Sracy drew attention to 4 coin lately procured by him from the 
Panjab, uniting the type of the Indo-Scythie series with that of the Indo- 
Musalmani’s of Kaihobdd. 
Tt was with moch regret announced to the meeting that Colonel Stacy had 





been robbed of a great part of his collection of coins inelading the unique 


Amyntar, and all his Bactrians, and 60 gold Gupta coins of Canons! 
Mr, D. Lisrox transmitted two servitude honds granted by cultivators 
in the GoraiApur district, shewing personal bondage to be there practised 
a letter from Lieutenant Krrgpn, 6th Regt, forwarding two manc- 
ri a Journals kept by himselfon a merch with his regiment to Culfaet, 
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These Journals contain minute smd: bantitulle, enncatte st Ore Gata 

temples and antiquities met with on bis route, with all the information om 
subject he was cuabled to pick op. His visit to Shobanessver ana to the auupee 

hills have formed the enbject of separate memoirs. 


Physical. 

Mr. Secretary Manatees scvenitel on the part of the Right Honorable 
the Governor o if Bengal, « a copy of Dr. Rica annson's journal of his late visit 
to the Shon fronti in two p 

Mr. Jures Des Jannixs presented Tth aod Resume of Meteorolo. 
gical olwervations made by the Natural History Society of the Mururitios, 

Dr. W. Braxn, gave a note on Mr. Hopason's description of par 

woodpeckers, . 

"Gol nel McLxop brought to the meeting several more Fragments of 

fossil bone from the fort boring now at 423 feet. 


One a small caudal vertebra of a lacerts animal ? the rest teatadinows. The 
kankar pebbles aod quartz and felapar gravel accompanying them are incresalng 
in size and bear the appearance of having been rolled. 


Mr. C. B. Ganennaw presented on the part of Mr. Avenen Born, Maa. 
ter Attendant at falenres a series of tide registers at Hulrémghari in full 
for the Pec Meo 1834. 

n letter from Dr. T. Cason, presenting a catalogue of serpenta 
and fish in: the Society's museum. 

Resolved that especial thanks be returned to Dr. Canton for the valu. 
able service he haa rendered to the Society in arranging and classifying 
these objects. 

The Secretary taking advantage of Dr. Caxror's departure for Eng- 
land by the Perfect, to reynest his kindnew in conveying’s case of the dapli- 
cates of the Society's collection of saakes for preseataiion to the muscum of 
the Honorable Company 

He would aleo tag tah thet one of the elephants and rhinoceros’ skulle 
should be entrusted to Dr. Canton with o vigw of presentation to any museum 


. leinecaaaraggar be able to obtain in exchance some osteclogical specimens for our 


muscum, not procurable in India. 
Dr, Cawron had kindly undertaken to convey a series of our fuviatile shells 
to Jane Vow pe Basen of Arewen and other parcels for the continent. 
These recommendations were adopted. 






The Se ) obtained sanction for purchase of 31 objects of natural 
history by M, Montano and varnished—ot 31 rupees, 
Mr. Suaw, Sri officer of the Ernaod presented a tetradon, a remosa, and 


soma insects from the Persian Gulf. 
De. McCosu presented the skeleton of a Topic mnie he had coemnies. 
sioned frum Malscey. 


The skeleton had unfortunately been ruined by an nnskilfal band—the whole 


Mtn tele ted taass Cea bere acajarede ee ae 
= Read the following letter from Lieut. Taowas Herrox, 37th N. I. 


dated Simla, 27th August and 4th September. 
. Simla, 2th Asgeal, 1837. 


Ata time when-the attention of the Scientific bodies of Europe, is turned to 
the valuable discoveries of our fossilists in the Sob-Himilayan ranges, it may oot 


be thonght impertioent in me, to suggest that the discovery made some years 


‘I Di 
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since by the lats Dr, Geman in the Spifi valley, and other places in the interior 
of these mountains might advantageously be followed up, by farther ond more 
veo at research, | | 
ttle, save the existence of these fossil beds has hitherto been noted, and 
the rigorous climate in which they mre found, renders it more than probable that 
few if any subsequent travellers will be inclined to venture into those inhoaplta- 
ble regions, where the Thermometer, in the month of October, stood, in the 
morning, (aa noted in the Dr.'s memoranda), at 16%, 15%, and even 10°, : 
Through the liberality of Captain P. Genann residing at Simla, | hove had on 
opportunity of perusing the Dr.'s memoranda, and am of opinion that research ia 
the localities he notes down, would give to science some taluable additional ia- 
formation on the subject of these interesting deposits of the antediluvian world. 
Subsequent to Dr. Genano's discovery,—and wholly dependent om that gentie- 
man for his information.—Ms Jacquemont I believe visited the valley of the 
Spiti,—bat whether he succeeded in penetrating to the fossil locality, or wns 
deterred by the rigours of the climate, is unknown. | 
Shall we, howerer, allow the riches of our dominions to be brought to light and 
reaped by Foreign Socheties? we 
They send out travellers to glean in the cause of science, through every clime, 
while we alone, the richest nation of them all, sit idly by and watch their progress. 
I had contemplated an expedition to Spit, this year, but straitened cirewm- 


stances and family affairs, have obliged me with reluctance to relinquish the. 


wadertaking. 
Should the Society deem the Dr.’s discovery worthy of being followed up, 


I would bambly offer under their ee to undertake the trip, the expences 
ly share, 


of which, if necessary, | would gla | 

To those climates the best and I may say only season for successfal research 
would be during the sommer months, i, ¢ from May until the end of September 
or October, and I should calculate the monthly cost at about one hundred and 


oe (150 Re.) ; “s 
Dr. Guaann notte the bed of marine fossils, or solid shell rock to be no lees 
than one mile in depth, while loose fossils of rariows ipecica were lying about on 
the summits of the ridges at an altitude of 16,000 it. above the gen. 
He had, at the time of this discovery, no leisure to prosecute research, os the 
season was too far advanced, age his health too much impaired to admit of his 
exposing himself longer to the bitter cold which was fust ‘setting in,—nor did 
am Dr.’s pursuits or knowledge of the subject permit his making the most of 


i c¥s ‘ 
Other branches of the Natural History of these Mills, might at the same time 
“be porsned with advantage, and according to the Dr.'s memoranda, there ore 


many objects of value and interest in thie department to be met with, 

Should the Society be inclined to Jend a favorable ear to my suggestion, 
nothing would be requisite but the permission of the f nor General for my 
being appointed to the undertaking, and from the"anriety His Lordship haw ever 
shown, to forward Scientific Research, little doubt need'be entertained aa ta the 


_ Fesult, if solicited to that effect by the Asiatic Society, 


Thave broached the subject thus early in order that every preparation may 
be made for the successfal Geos pilalinabat of the undertaking, r 
I have the honor to be, &e. ke, ' 
| THOMAS HUTTON, Lt. 37th Regt. BN. I. 
To James Patwarr, Esq. Sec. As. Soc, = 5° 
Resolved, that the Society feels much indebted to Lieut. Herron for his 
disinterested proposal, and will have great pleasure in furthering his plan 
for the thorough exploration of the Spiti valley, and the neighbouring 
na of the Mimdiaya, by placing one thousand rupees at ibs disp 
this object, provided he is enabled to prosecute the journey ; and on the 
Mt Biggested by himself, that the objects of natural history recent 
and fossil collecte: in the trip shall be deposited in the Society's Museum. 
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Priore. Forwrarimn, French Consul at Busora, forwarded under charge 
pelt ss, Ship Join Aan, various objects of natural history from 


= x aol cosets from the island of Ormus, Shell concrete, or gréa 
soquillier, ferruginous and selenitous sandstone and madreporite. 

@, Zoophytes and snakes of several species from Busora ; also a curious 
stelion or gako (hemidactulas tiktikia,) with » note deseription af them, 

Mr. D. MoLwop presented a series of rock specimens from the Sutpora 
range commencing with Seoni Chapara—the specimens are numbered with 
reference to a map of the district accompanying. 

Dr. MeCuercnasp submitted a pers okt yt of the zoological 

mens collected by himself in the late tour in Assam, together with 

copies of his ornithological drawings, of which the originals, about 130 in 
er have been transmitted through Goverfiment to the Hon'ble Court 


The fossils presented by Mr. W. Dawe of the Delhi Canal Establishment 
had arrived and were much admired. The following is the list of them 
furnished by Mr. Dawe. 

Specimen. = Names of Speréecns as suppered fo be 
‘ x tortoise, (a very perfect specimen of triogyz.) 
a 





A 
A fragment of humerus of Mastodon. 
=) A ditto of tusk of ditto. 
. .& tos Fragments of jaws of the Mastodon. 
9, 10 Vertebra of the Sivatherium. 
11 6 ditto -Mastodon. ov ; 
12 Ri lower jaw of elephant] .,. 4 | 7 
13 gta jaw of the satkeak! the lower maimed. 
14 Fragment of the femur of the elephact. 


1h Ditts hors of a deer. & 
16 . Ditto horn of o pre 

17 itte horn. of o eck. 

18 | vib of the Mastodon. 


. 20 Ditto ja of a small deer. 

21, ai Ste of bones not recognized. 

24 Ditto lower half bead of the hippopotamas, ie 
25 “Disto upper half bead of the rhinoceros. 





* This jaw seems to belong too sew animal at Jenat, it haa not pet been identif- 
ed.—Ep. 





1 Meteorological Register, Kot af the Assay Office Caleutta, for the Month of October, 1837. 
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1.—Journal of a Trip to the Burenda Pass in 1836. By Liewt, Taowas 
; Hurrow, 37th Regiment, Native Infantry. 

On the 22nd of September, 1836, I started from Simla, which 
averages an clevation of 7,200 fect above sca. level, in company with 
a small party of friends, on a trip to the Awrenda Pass, with the in- 
tention of crossing into Aenawar. The roaddfrom Simla to the top of 
Waldssi, is a pretty steep ascent for nearly the whole way, but the 
scenery, particularly in the forest, is very beautiful. and reminds-one 
much of the grounds around a gentleman's country seat at home. T 

Several species of pines and thorny-leafed oaks, intermixed with 
large plane trees and various others, compose the forest. Black cur- 
rant bushes and raspberries, both yellow and red, ore plentiful, as 
also the blackberry or bramble. The fruit of the former is much 





sought after by the residents at Sim/a, to make preserves with: wild — 


a = also abundant and richly flavoured. 









py flitting over them may be seen numerous butter- 
g others I recognised and captured the beautiful, * swallow. 


being the same as that of Europe, and like it feeding on the nettle, 
painted lady” is aleo abundant, as well as the _lange* 
sail * cabbage butt s*." * The black-veined white” is 
the most numerous, #nd many of the beatiful little species 
| to the Genus Polyetmaras, 

* Gee gotes af the end. 


« kinds are scattered over the more open parts _ 
many of which are common to Britain and continental Europe. 


taild* and “tortoise-shell’ butterflies';—the caterpillar of the lat. =~ 
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Here also beneath the decaying trunk of fallen trees I discovered 


- in abundance rome new species of land snails* belonging to’ the 


gtnerd, sonine, and bulimus. 


Pheasants are plentiful down the kAeds, but it is hard work = 
ing for them. 


The plass or pucras phensant® and another bird called, the Kianlij* 


pheasant, are the commonest, but the mond/* is to be met with 


towards the latter end of autumn and during the winter séasod, as 
also the woodeock"; indeed one of the latter birds, I saw flushed im 
the month of August, and a brace were seen at os this a 
November. 

Wild hogs are abandant in the deep glens, where they shelter 
themselves oll day, and at night sally forth to regple on the grain 
fields, much to the annoyance of the farmers —they also visit the 
higher and more open parta of the forest where they torn up the 


ground in search of aromatic roots, Ac. 


Bears*, too, are numerous in the rocky glens, arriving from the 
colder parts of the hills in the autumn and staying during the winter, 


retiring again to the interior about April, as‘ the weather becomes | 


hotter. 


Besides these, many other animals are inhabitants of this forest, 
such as the leopard*, leopard cat®, the hill fox*, and troops of lan- 
goors*, as also the musk deer" and flying equirrei*. 

The former animal is seldom seen except at night when it prowl 
about the sheep-folds, and is often as much the terror and pest of the 
poor highland villagers, as the more formidable tiger is to the inhabi- 
tants of the plains. 

At Simla where the leopard is by no means scarce, it to necessary 
at nightfall to shut up the dogs, or they would, invariably sooner or 
later, as indeed numbers do, fall victims to the voracity of this prowl- 


| Mg savage. Even in open day, dogs are frequently snatched up by 


this animal, when hunting along the wooded banks, only a few yards 


from their masters, Instances are even on record of their pete 


houses at night when the doors huve been incautiously left open. 


Large tracts of the forest of the Mahdssi have of late years been 


cleared for the purpose of planting potatoes, which thrive well on 
sloping grounds and are cultivated tu a great extent, rast quageities 
being annually sent to the plains for sa 


| The magnificent timber which once “ia tue here is fast falling 


S Bementh the, woodman's axe, oli to eh Society aaa 
* Urvus Thibetanus, 


i 
= 





, 
j 
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so much vaunted beauty of this forest, will have passed away. The 
demand for good timber, for the purposes of building, since Simla 
became a resort for invalids, has been so great, that the needy and 
money-loving Rinas, have turned the gigantic beauties of the forest, 
to account, and many places are beginning to look quite bare and 
naked from the. constant drain upon them. 

It is more than probable, if this destruction continues, that: jn-a:few 
years the forest will be ruined; for it is m curious and melancholy 
fact, that but very few young trees are springing up to supply the 
places of the parent stock. 

Many fine trees are also destroyed by the practice of setting fire to 
the jangal grass, for the turpentine which exudes so plentifully from 
the pine trees, immediately takes fire and the bark of the tree is de- 
stroyed at the base. The consequence is that rain finds « lodgment and 
rote the outer wood, which having become soft is immediately disco- 
vered and attacked by insects, and the tree in a short time withers and 
fulls, Hundreds of these trees as also many fine ouks are to be seen in 
every stage of disense, both standing and fallen, and almost all arising 
inthe first instance from the fire having injured or destroyed the bark 
around the base. 

In this stage, stage-beetles", capricorn beetles’ and also the click 
beetles’ whose larve are nourished in decaying trees, are all busy in 
completing what the fire has commenced, and even a species of snail* 
contributes much to the ultimate ruin of the sturdy onk by boring 
into every hole and crevice and reducing the fbre:of: the: wood t0°tlis 
consistency of moist sawdaost. 

It is wpon such trees that the woodpeckers, in search of insects 
within, bore ionumerable holes, and although they are labouring with 
the laudable intent of destroying the hidden foe, vet they also in no 
small degree hasten the decay of the wood, pean pent Be 
inlets for the rain and snow. 

[t-must be remembered however, that these much abused birds 
never attack a sound and healthy tree, and their share in the de. 
struction of a decaying one, may be forgiven, of the 
of itn being destroyed even RAGE NE HG, by the insects alrendy 
within it. 

The highest peak of Mahdised is 9140 -feet sbove the 1ere¥ GF the 
sea; but the Devf temple, past which the road runs, is only 9078 
fect, after which the road gradually descends for about two miles 
through the forest to Fugd, where there is a smal) bangalow of one 

, ir 2 r: ; 
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room, belonging to government, and which is the usual halting-place 
for travellers, being about twelve miles from Sémfa. . , 

The elevation of the bungalow is 8040 feet. | 

From this place a road branches off through the Juha! country 
towards the Chor mountain, which is one of the lions usually visited 
by travellers, and attains an elevation of 12,149 feet. The round 
across the hills to Masuri also lies in the same direction. 

At Figd we halted one day and on the 24th September hia 
our march towards Mattidaa, which is the second stage from Simla 
to the cantonment of Kotgarh, aud where there is another small 
bungalow of one room. Elevation 8070 feet. 

“The grassy hills between Fdgd and Mattidne produce during ‘the 
rings, immense quantities of a species of orchis, called by the natives 
“salep misri,’ the roote of which are sometimes collected and 
dried, and afterwards brought to Sim/a or sent to the plains for sale, 
If care and culture were bestowed upon these plants and the drying 
of the roots properly attended to, why might not the hill plant equal 
the famous Persian and Turkish safep misri, which is vow: sold ‘at 
guch high prices as almost to preclude the possibility of using it? 
The hill plant grows at Sim/a and is pretty generally diffused over 
the interior, and as it may be had in almost any quantities, an im- 
portant and nourishing addition to the dict of infants and invalids 
might be furnished at a reasonable and even cheap rate. 

The road from Pug: is seen fur miles running along the side of @ 
bere hill, which on one side shuts out the view, while on the other 
are deep glens with here and there a few houses. It is a long and 
dreary march of about 14 miles, and as the party [was with were 
keen sportemen, we agreed to break/ast at a wood about half-way, aud 
three miles beyond the old fort of Theog, which stands on an eminence 
near the road and is 8013 feet above the sea. 

After ‘breakfast we beat the forest for game and found a musk deer 
and some plass pheasants, ns also the hill partridge and the shikdri 
of the party brought in some chicdrs®, = 

The whole of this day we walked on leisurely down the AAads for the 
two-fold purpose of finding game and avoiding the dreary road to” 
Meatti¢na. In the evening we came to our encamping ground in the” 
bed of the glen below Moaitidaa bungalow, on the banks of a stream, 
which wound along among the bluff rocks and thickly wooded hills, 


br a beautiful and romantic appearance to the scene which is” 






ee ernie cng + some hundreds » 
} top with trees and 
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Here we found that beautiful little flower, parochetus communis, 
figured in Rorun's Illustrations. [It was growing in profusion among 
the damp rocks and caves on the banks of the stream. I have since 
found that it is common also at Simla. 

In the morning just before daybreak on the 25th we heard the hill 
blackbirds singing very sweetly from the woods above us. The song 
+. not unlike that of the European blackbird. These beautiful birds 
commence singing about the middle of autumn and continue their 
songs throughout the winter and spring, after which they betake 
themselves to the interior, being autumnal and winter visitants rather 
than constant residents of the lower hills, although a few maybe” 
oceasionnlly met with throughout the year. In the winter season 
they are found as low down as the vale of Pinjore. 

At daybreak on the 26th September we ascended a very steep 
hill towards Nagkunda, breakfasting about half-way, by the side of a 
hill stream and then continuing our journey. On this road are plenty 
of chicores and a few were shot by the party. 

At Nagkunada we found two gentlemen from Simla who had come 
thus far to see the beauties of the interior before leaving India for 
home. In consequence of this rencontre we halted a day and beat the 
wood for gume. Some plass and Ahelij pheasants were killed, 
and a male musk deer was brought in by one of the shikari. 

The bungalow at this place is larger than those of Fiigé and 
Mattiénw, possessing one large and two small rooms, which afford 
very comfortable accommodation to travellers. The elevation is 


9016 feet. 
The seenery from this place is very beautiful. Fite 
The cantonment of Kotgerh is seen in a slope in the distance, and is 


much lower than Ndgkwada, and surrounded by mountains of every 
shade, from the deepest forest green, to the bare and barren rock, 
while the long line of eternal snows towers far above them all in the 
back ground. in the kAads below the bungalow we found several: 
nut trees with fruit on them, and very similar to filberts in appear-— 
aneo, bat all were rotten, and judging from the namber of nuts strewed 
of the preceding year, [ should be inclined to think that few ever 
ripened. Dr. Genano mentions having found them rotten in 1818. 

The not tree here grows to a good size, and unlike the hazel bushes 
of Europe, is really a large tree, springing up some height before the 
branches spread out, and the tranks of many exceeding a man’s body 
in girth. The tallest trees must have been from 30 to 40 feet high 
at least. 
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Flowers of different kinds are here abundant, every open space or 
grassy bill being studded with various colors; the anemone diseol- 
or, parnassia nubicola, and pofentilla pteropoda of Rorim are inno- 
merable, while in the deep glens or Aheds, growing in damp vege- 
table moulds, a beautiful white species of cypripediam is found, as also 
a very large white lily, which grows to a height of 6 or 7 feet. 

Here olso we found a fruit resembling a wild quince, but growing. 
on Jarge trees, with leaves very similar to those of the nut trees, 

_ Another fruit was brought us, which in taste was something like 
the +loe, the stone somewhat resembling that of the little wild 
cherry of Britain. The tree is tall and at first sight resembles the 
cherry tree, but the fruit grows on the stalks in a different manner, 
being placed at unequal distances up a long straight stem, The hill 
people call the tree jammao, (jamul.) : | 

These foreats are also well stocked with splendid yew trees an 
pines of enormous growth. The birch is said by travellers to grow 
here also,-but we were not fortunate enough to see any. 

On the afternoon of this day a shower of rain fell and the wind 
was very cold; the snow evidently falling fast over the snowy range 
which was very white. The sky black and threatening. 

On the 27th after breakfast we started from Nigkuada and crossed 
the top of Hatfd or Wharti, a steep hill in the neighbourhood about 
10,656 feet high. From the top of this mountain a splendid view 
opens upon the traveller, and some of the houses at Simla are seen, 
while the snowy range, in its vast extent is laid open. Here I took 
some fine specimens of snails* of the genera nanina and dulimus, 
among the loose stones and ruins of the old Gurkha forts which crest 
this mountain, The shells of the former genus, far exceed in size, 
those of the warmer hills of Makdssd. Here, also, on the very top of 
the ruins, [ found a solitary plant of mulgedium manorhizum in flower, 
its roots firmly wedged in between the massive stones. | 

There ore a few stone hats on the top of this hill erected by an 
officer, a8 a temporary shooting box. After resting awhile and enjoy- 
ing the fine view, we went down the opposite side of the mountain 
and a few miles farther on brought us to our encamping ground at a 
place called Bagie beneath a hill crowned with the ruins of an old 
fort of that name, and a short distance above a village called Séail. 

_ From this village excellent coolies are procurable and we got all 
necessary supplies very easily, the villagers coming into camp with 
grain, ghee and milk. | 
 Partof the road after leaving Hattd, lay through a wood and was 
frequently interrupted by fallen timber. In the open parts among 
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beautiful flowers of different kinds and colors, gave a very pleasing 
effect to the scene. At one part of the road, an otherwise bare rock, 
was bedecked with numerous plants of mu/gedium manorhiztm of 
Rove, while in the first I gathered the golden flowers of “ corvi- 
sarfia indica.” 

Here again European forms of butterflies presented themselves, 
sporting among the flowers of the forest. The ‘large tortoise-shell’ 
and ‘ brimstone butterflies," were recognized, as also the ‘ marbled 
white” and two others which appear to be but varieties of the 
pre insects argynanis aglaia ond vanessa alalanta. 

Many others peculiar to these hills were aleo noticed. 

Not finding ground to ride over during the latter part of this 
march some of the party sent back their ponies. 

The distance travelled this day was about 12 miles, of which the 
firat five or six were very steep. The elevation of Bagie is 9084 
feet; the village from which our supplies came is 7400 feet. 

Early on the morning of the 28th September we resumed bur march 
and found the whole way beantifully varied with flowers, chiefly of a 
species resembling a blue China aster. The road or rather track, lay 
sometimes through deep and shady woods, every now and then 
opening out upon gressy hills, at other times leading up over rugged 
rocks resembling steps, with scarcely room sufficient for our feet; 
the scenery was indeed beantifal and grand by turns. one while pre- 
senting verdant meadows, thickly begemmed with flowers, and bounded 
by dark woods of various shades, at another time changing to dark 
and frowning rocks, towering high in wild confusion, like the ruins 
of some ancient and mighty castle of the fabled giants. In shady 
places hoar frost was lying thick upon the grass, The path became 
at length so rugged and unfit for riding over, that we sent back the 
trip on foot, whieh soon proved a case of necessity. ” 

‘We breakfasted about half-way, on the side of a grassy hill, near a 
large flock of sheep which were folded beneath a huge overhanging 
rock, and guarded by several fierce and powerful hill dogs, | 

Large flocks of sheep are pastured on these open patches, and as the 
pasture is consumed they are driven on to others, always tended by 
their sagacious and watchful guardians the dogs, to whom indeed 
the care of the flock is almost entirely trusted, the men lying idly 
by or knitting shoes and socks of worsted. When in want of a 
sheep or lamb we found great difficulty in inducing these people to 
part with one out of a flock of several hundreds; if we succeed 








attaining one, it was always lame, sick or past breeding and only fit 
for our doga. 

The reason is, because the sheep are a great and indeed their 
only source of profit, and are kept for the eake of the wool which is 
manufactured into blankets and coarse looees (jiifs) and sold or bartered 
for other necessaries. 
© After breakfast we again pursued our journey over similar ground, 
and at length halted on the side of another open grassy hill called by 
the guides Tita, the village of Thar being far below us in the 
‘ied. Supplies of grain, ghee and milk were easily procured, . 

On the side of this hill and along the latter part of the march since 
breakfast, plants of the wild iris were abundant and apparently of two 
kinds: [ say apparently, because I could only judge so, from the 
seeds, which differed not only in size and color, but grew somewhat 
differently, the largest seeds being close to the grourd on a short stalk, 
and the smaller kind raised on a stalk of six or seven inches long. 
The plants had long ceased to flower, as the seeds were ripe and 
falling. 

Some of these plants and seeds I collected and on my return te 
Simla, the former were planted and have this year (1837) put forth 
beautiful dark flowers of about half the size of the garden iris, and 
having the outer or hanging petals spotted with deep lilac, instead of 
being somewhat striated as in the cultivated plants at Simla: the 
whole flower is moch darker, Whether known or not I leave 
botanists to decide. 

This place was the first good monaul ground we came to, and the 
Sportsmen of our party shot several fine birds in the afternoon. It 
is = beautiful sight to see a cock monaul rise from the cover ; he takes 
Wing rapidly down the Ahad, uttering n loud and musical whistle 
which he quickly repeats during his descent, until he again alights. 
They are very fond of perching themselves on the top of some | 
rock or stone and thence surveying the ground around them. In the 
morning and evening while feeding, it is difficult to get near them, aF 
they are wary birds, but the best time to get them is during the heat 
of the day when they are lazily reposing among the brushwood covers 
and are unwilling to rise, thus allowing you to come near enough to 
make pretty certain of bringing them down. Being strong birds, 
they sometimes manage to carry away a good deal of shor. 

_ A »portsman can generally tell whether birds are in the neighbour- 
hood, by observing the holes which they make in the ground in search 
of rots and insects... It is a curious thing, that when the monav! is 
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kept in confinement the bill, from wanting the friction caused by 
digging in the ground, becomes very long and hooked. | 

One of the ‘party here shot a selitary snipe in a small pateh of 
hogy ground near the camp. It is identical with that described by 
Mr. Hoposo~ na the galinago solitaria of Nepl. 

After breakfast on the 29th we started over very hilly ground and 
narrow broken paths, gaided by the shikiiris of the party, and made 
a short march to a nameless place in the forest, on the side of a hill. 
No village being near us, we were obliged to bring on supplies from 
the Jast halting ground. Wild iris again abundant. 

To-day some monauls and a young musk deer were shot. It has 
often been said that the musk deer is not eatable on account of the 
strong flavopr of musk imparted to the fieeh. We had the young deer 
dreseed and all pronounced it to he excellent, and in my opinion, fir 
surpassing any venison | have tasted in India. 

The young deer has no musk bag and therefore cannot be offensive, 
and the same must apply to the female, who is also destifute of the 
musk. An old male may very possibly be bad eating, but so I sus- 
pect would be an old he-goat!! 

On the 20th we marched up very steep and rocky ground, breakfnst- 
ing dt the edge of a wood and afterwards pushing on again over 
narrow paths, sometimes affording barely sufficient room for our feet. 
One of our party unfortunately fell and cut his knee, in consequence 
of which he came on ¥ery slowly, and complained much of pain. 

This day we encamped ata village called Shurmallee. | 

Chicores and college pheasants were abundant here. Supplies of 
grain, ghee and milk procurable. We saw here among the trees, 
large flocks of the beautiful scarlet flycatcher and its yellow female 


ftauscipeta flammea,) as also the nutcracker crow. : . 
Both of these birds are common at certain seasons at Simla, Makds- 
af and other places in the interior. I saw also at this place a fine 
There is a quarry of very good clay slate at this place, with which 
the houses in the village are roofed. Supplies of grain are by no 
means scarce among the villages on this route, and so far from being 
inconvenienced by the demands of our servants and coolies, as we had 
been led to expect, they have sufficient to trade upon and send grain 
of different kinds to Rampidr and other places. The country is well 
cultivated and judging from the appearance of the crops, and the healthy 
and well clad natives in the villages, the produce must be plentiful. 
= Sz 
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Having halted a day for our wounded companion we again resumed 
our journey on the 2nd October up a very precipitous and rocky 
ascent of several miles, and had rather a faticuing march, the latter 
part of the way lying through dense forests with occasional enormous 
masses of rocks intercepting our path; caves and traces of beara were 
 mumerous. We at length encamped in the middle of the forest with 
beautiful bold rocky scenery around us. Here, close to us in an 
opening of the forest was another large flock of sheep. 
~ Whilst engaged in collecting mosses and lichens, which were here 
very beautiful and rowing in abundance on the trees, I was startled 
at hearing a bear roar at no great distance from me. On returning to 
camp however, to give notice to the sportsmen of the circumstance, 
T learned that a shikari had come suddenly upon the animol which 
caused him to roar, while he scuttled away in one direction and the 
shikari another as fast as their legs could carry them, both wonder- 
ing no doubt, why his enemy did not seize him! We failed in finding 
him again. 
» The night was very cold and the water froze in the jugs. This day 
our supplies came from a village called Thargong, in the perguna of 
Suppael, at some distance down the kAads below us, and the zemin- 
dar who was « fine ruddy-fuced fellow, wus very fond of snuff, whith 
he carried wrapped up in a piece of paper, and stuck in the rim of 
his bonnet. Having a box in my pocket, which was labelled, and had 
once contained, ** antibilious pills,” I presented it to him, with which 
he appeared highly delighted, twisting and turning it about much 
after the manner of a monkey, and laughing and talking with his 
companions on his good fortune. He instantly put his soulf into it, 
wok a pinch with an air of some consequence and threw the paper 
from him; this was secured by one of his followers, as being very 
strongly impregnated with tobacco, it answered sp dlbmateiand ee" 
of souff and snuff-box ! 
The dress of the people hitherto consisted of the common cloth hill- 
cap rolled up all round, and the body clothed with blanket fitted close 


over the breast, plaited round the waist and falling to the knee, like — 


a highlander's kilt; on their feet they wear a sort of half shoe, half 
sandal, sometimes made of string plaited like chain work, with soles of 
the same or of leather; others are made of coarse hill cloth or blanket 
‘nnd soled with leather 

In cold weather, too, they wear blanket trowsers, wrinkled and 
close fitting from the ankle to the knee, round which it becomes full 
wud loove s0 as not to offer an impediment in climbing a hill. 


— i ——« 
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In the tout ensemble of a well dressed hill-man of the interior, 
there is a rough and independent bearing which added to the distant 
resemblance in dress, not unpleasingly reminds one of the sturdy 
mountaineer of old Scotia, In make they are robust and well limbed, 
with legs that would be far from disgracing even the much loved 
tartan of the Gael. 

The ottah or flour is carried in the skins of goats roughly formed 
into bags, with the hair left on. 

Our march on the 3rd October was long, owing to the scarcity of 
water, and the path lay one while over dark and frowning rocks with 
the traces of bears on every side; and at another, through deep 
forest tracts. 

The changes of temperature were here very great, for over the bare 
rocky pathway the sun glowed with euch vigour, that we were com- 
pelled to toil up the steep ascents with our coats thrown off, while on 
entering the forest tracts, the air struck so damp and chill that we 
were glad to put themon again. At length we halted beneath a lofty. 
hill, called Coliag or Carrag, far removed from any village, On the 
hill above us we found a bed of juniper bushes, the birch tree and 
mountain ash, while at the lower ground where we were encamped, 
currant bushes both black and red were in abundance, and all bearing 
quantities of fruit, but possessing little flavour. . 

Here again we found the monaul and also the Cornish chough* or 
red-legged crow (p4yrrocorar graculus). Bears were very numerous 
and their traces quite fresh, and covering the ground in the vicinity 
of the currant bushes, which were broken down and destroyed in 
many places, in the attempt to obtain the fruit. ' 

After breakfast the next morning we proceeded down a steep and 
wooded glen, the path often interrupted by a hill stream, over which 
sometimes we had difficulty in passing; fallen timber also imp ded 
our progress not a little. This glen was thickly wooded the whole way 
and at last debouched upon a very pretty spot enclosed between high 
hills. Here we encamped at a small village called Demrara, in the 
perguna of Bansurr. Supplies procurable, ans 

Walnuts, peaches and crab apples were here growing wild in the 
jangals., The chough was very numerous at this place, roosting 
among the rugged cliffs above our encampment, } 

In the lower and moister parts of the glen during this day's march 
we found many plants of the beautiful mulgedium eagiftatum, a figure 
of which occurs in Rorus's illustrations; the plants were in flower 

523 
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At this plece I purchased as a curiosity, a small hookah, [tis 
made of the horn of a wild goat* and is one of the titmplest and 
roughest pieces of workmanzhip I have seen. The bow! is formed of 
the horn, the largest end of which is stopped with wax and resin; 
while in the maller end areed is inserted to draw the smoke through, 
On the upper edge of the horn near the broad end, another stall reed 
is ‘fixed which supporta an unbaked clay chillum to receive the 
tobacco. 

On the morning of the Sth we walked up a steep ascent to a large 
village called Hows! or Role where we rested awhile under the shade 
of a magnificent horse-chestnut tree. 

The temple at this place was ornamented with the horns of the 
Jehr anil also of goats. It seems a common practice in these hills, 
when a person wishes for the birth of an heir or the successful accom- 
Plishment of any undertaking, to sacrifice a goat or a sheep to the 
deity. e 

The sacrifice is performed by beheading the animal with a encrificing = 
exeof a particular shape, generally called a dengrah,—by Europeans 
termed a Jubal axe, from the circumstance of the best being manu- 
factured in the Juda! country, near the Chor mountain. The animal 
when ‘killed is taken home and eaten and the horns hung up at the 
door of the temple us a propitiatory offering to the Devi, ‘There ia 
a temple in almost every village and all have these offerings hanging 
about them. ‘There is generally also a temple of this kind erected on 
the summits’of the highest hills. On the tops of very high mountains 
and fur from any habitation re often eeen piles of stones, euch as in 
the highlands of Scotland would be called "* cairns 7" these piles are de- 
‘dicated to Devi who ecems to be the favourite deity of the hill people*. 
Every perron who bas cecasion to pass these cairns, or whose piety 
may lead him to them, Places a stone upon the heap as an act of 
homage to the deity, and when these have become too high to be 
easily reached others are commenced. On these piles very fine speci- 
mens of horns of different animals are placed, and sometimes real 
curiosities may be purloined from them, but of course by stealth, for 
the hatives would not fail to resent the affront offered to their gods, 
if they dizxeovered-it. We saw these piles, but found no horns. The 
elevation of Kewl is 9400 feet above the level of the sea. 

3 | Having re=tedMhere awhile, we again ascended a very steep and rocky 

‘pass cf great height, and after a long and fatiguing march in a hot 

— * With goed reason, Pardati being the daughter of the sacred mountain, 
‘bee Minas Uma, FA. 8. vol. 1)=Es. 
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sun, halted at a village called YeehM or Einchii, in the perguna of 
Rajgher. 

From this place we had a splendid view of the Rowal ghit or 
puss, covered with snow and distant as a crow flies, about 12 miles, 
It Iny to the left of our route. This pass attains an elevation of 
15,555 feet. Some’ fine horse-chestnut trees and elms overhang this 
village. The latter trees were sadly disfigured, being little better 
than tall tranks with knots of young shoots springing out here and 
there ; this is occasioned by the practice of cutting the tender branches 
and young shoots for sheep and cattle during the winter and other 
seasons when pasture is scarce. 

A few chicores and college pheasants were all the game we could 


On the Gth we descended into a kad, at the bottom of which ran a 
deep and rapid mountain torrent called the Undraitf river, which 
runs down and joins the Pabjer at Sh?rgaon. This foaming torrent 
we were obliged to cross on what seemed to us inexperienced travel. 
lera a very rude and frightfal bridge. It wns merely the trunk of a 
tree with one side shaved flat, thrown across the river ata height of 
between 40 and 50 feet above the water, which ran roaring and boiling 
along between two enormous masses of rock. A fall from this rode 
bridge would in all probability have been fatal, for should a person 
escape fulling on the rock, he would inevitably be carried down by the 
torrent, and probably receive come stunning blow in his rapid descent, 
and be drowned before he could make an effort to cave himself. | 
We hesitated for a short time, but finding no place to cross the 
river except at this bridge, we of necessity took courage and passed 
over one after the other, by holding the hand of a shikdri who pre- 
ceded us. Even our hill people hesitated and one man did actually 
trust himself to the stream in preference. Two sheep attempted to cross 
but one of them slipping fell over, and was carried down a long way — 
before he could get out again; the other one seeing his companion 
fall, turned back, jumped into the stream and swam across with some 
difficulty. The one that fell would not make a second attempt and 
was carried over on a man's back. Some of our dogs even were car- 
ried over ! a ; 
After crossing this stream we climbed a bill for a few miles, till we 
came to a spring of water, where we stopped to breakfast and after- 
wards continued our route to a village called Cabal or Kidbar where 


~The natives of this place differed much in sppearance from those of 


* 
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the other villages we had passed. Many of them possessed a good 
deal of the Chinese cast of countenance, and had the beard and mous 
tache growing in thin straggling tufts. Their eves too were small and 
faces flattish. On their heads also they wore a different kind of cap, 
it being somewhat conical with a kind of tassel or button at the” top, 
Others looked very like Jews and reminded me of the Bobras of 
Neemuch. wna 

Many splendid elms and horse-chestnut trees, as also mulberries 
were growing here. During the autumnal months, the grass and 
other plants are cut and made into hay for the-eattle during the 
winter ; instead of being stacked, however it is loosely twisted into 
ropes of some. leagth and then thrown across the branches of the trees 
near the villages, from whence a rope is taken oa required. In other 
places it is made into small bundles and stuck or jiled upon a long 
sharp pointed stake driven into the ground. 


The borse-chestnut trees grow to a very large size, throwing out 


immense branches which yield a shade wide enough to encamp am- 
der ; in October these trees were all bearing fruit nearly ripe, #0 that 
they must flower in spring or carly summer. How beautiful must such 
enormous treea appear when covered with flowers ! 

We heard from these people that a party which preceded us to the 
| Biirenda poes, had lost three mea in a snow storm, 

After leaving Cabal we proceded along the aide of a barren hill, 
for some miles, and then gradually descended to a mill stream, where 
we brenkfasted. These mills or panchakhis are very numerous oo 
the hill streams near a village, five or six being often turned by the 
same water, within a few. yards of each other. 

» After breakfast we continaed our journey up a very long, steep and 
rocky height, having a beautiful valley below on the right hand, with 
the Pabbar river rolling and tumbling along through it, many water 
falls from the precipitous rocks on our right, contributed much to the 
picturesque beauty of the scene. We found the sun so powerful during 
thie day's march, that we walked without our coats, snd at leogth 
encamped beneath un immense walnut tree at o village called Pekha 
or Piki, 

Here we were presented with a small basket of Kaadwer grapes and 
patty of very fine honey in the comb. 

Bees are domesticated in almost every village throughout Bassdhir, 
but-are not kept in hives in the open air as in Europe ; the walls of 
the houses are wade with several small sqaure boxes in them which 
externally are even with the wall, and give egress and ingress to the 
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bees through a small round hole ; the door of this box or hive opens 
into the room, by which means the honey is easily taken oat, and that 
too without, asin Europe, sacrificing a great number of the bees, for 
by blowing the smoke of burning grass or straw into the box through 
the doorway, the bees are driven out by the external hole, and thus 
the swarm is uninjured, and o portion of honey being left in the box, 

- In this village was a temple of Devi only half finished, and the 
villagers begged us to give them some quicksilver as they intended 
to consecrate the building in two days’ time, and the mineral was 
required to complete the ceremony. 

On the 8th we started at daybreak and brenkfasted at Jangliz, 
which is the Inst, and according to Dr. Gunanop, the highest village in 
the valley of the Pabbar, being 9257 fect above the sea, and is the 
usual halting-place for travellers, being about six miles and a half 
from Piki; but wishing to get on we proceeded another march 
through very pretty woods and interesting scenery to Liti. The 
latter part of the march, however, was wild and barren enough, no 
trees growing except a few straggling birches, and these ceased also 
before we got to Liti, the hills being merely clothed with rank 
grass and weeds. 

Several kinds of rose trees were in abundance in these forests, and — 
on the open hills many beautiful flowers were still in blossom not- 
withstanding their proximity to the snow and the lateness of the 
season. The greater part were, however, bearing seed or had shed 
it. Many flowers which on our leaving Simla were only just opening 
were here bearing ripe seed or had shed it, and the reason is obvious 
enough, for in these cold and elevated regions winter treads so fast 
upon the heels of summer that were the frost to set in before the seeds 
were perfected, plants would be destroyed aod thus all animals, and 
in a few yeurs perennials also, would become extinct: by flowering 
early und abedding their seeds before the wintery blast bas power to 
hurt them, this is beautifully guarded against! What care and fore- 
sight is here displayed by the allwise ruler of the seasons; what 
circumstance or eveut, however minute, however trifling it may 
appear to us, if the well being of this world be at ull dependent on it, 
is overlouked or disregarded by his most gracious providence ? 

1 collected great quantities of the seeds of a beautiful yellow flower 
called by Rovens Corvisartia Indica; this author gives Pirpanjd/ 
ond Contmere us the habitats of the plant; I found it im flower on 
the side of Haitd mountain in the month of September and widely 
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spread over the open tracts between Janglig and Liti, bearing seeds, 
and afterwards at an elevation little short of 14,000 feet, among the 


snows above Liti, where it was also abundant and in seed. wae 
On this march the traces of beara were frequent. Near Litt; we 


passed. one of the “cairns “ above alluded to, and our servants placed is 


a.stone on it, passing on the right side of it, which wa were informed 
was always the custom, it being considered unlucky to go. the left 
Bide, i 
At Litt is a bungalow, or rather an apology for ons, there: being 
Windows without glass or shutters, aud the two rooms wanting: 
and ceilings. It is evident however that the planks of the ceiling: he 
been torn down to furnish fuel for travellers. We arrived late an 
afternoon at this drear and desolate abode, which stands in a wild 
and totally uninhabited valley at the foot of the Murenda Poss*. The 


neighbouring and surrounding hills were covered with snow; and rose : 


frowning above us to a great height. 
“All cultivation and houses cease long before the entrance to the 


forest, und for seven or eight miles from iti no traces of inhabitants 
are seen. The place is well calculated to strike a chillinto the breast of 
a traveller, and tired a3 we were, with all our coolies in the rear, and 
with some fear lest they should not come up that night, we looked 
around won the still cold scene, with no pleasant feelings. i: 
The sun too, beginning to get low and the sharp cold of evening 
coming on, with still no sitns of our coolies and baggage, we began to | 
think of retracing our steps till we should meet them, and had actually 
commenced a retrograde movement, when some of the servants came 
up and told us that the coolies were not far behind, so we went back 
tothe horrid looking bungalow, “y, 
‘Our people at last coming up, we got the tents pitched and pave up 
the bangulow ty our servants, as the night promised to be bitter cold. 
~The water froze before 9 o'clock at night in-oor goglets and at 
daybreak the next morning the thermometer stood at 25°. * 
) The day broke on the @oruing of the Stix October, with thin fleecy 
biciesla fying aboot and the villagers who had come on with us from 
Janglig with supplies of ottah, and who were in the habit of crossing 
the Pass, advised us not to attempt it that day, as it is always dan- 
gerous when clouds are about. We therefore deferred var journey, 
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© Thin pais, | generally known to Europeans os the * Berewda Pass,’ is 
hy the natives Boores gAdeli and hee a, The last name ‘is 
om that of a village om the Kander side 
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We therefore deferred our journey, and ascended another hill over- 
hanging Liti on the right bank of the Pabber from the top of which 
is a waterfall, forming « stream which running down past the bunga- 
low gives it its name of Lité or Litumg, and empties itself into the 
Pabber. 

Near the top of this hill we crossed an immense bed of junipers, 
bearing flowers and berries with the same strong flavour as those of 
Europe. These were growing at an elevation little short of 14,000 
feet and above the lowest line of snow, yet here among the moss scat- 
tered beneath them, I found shells of the genera Nenina* and Bulimus. 
The difference between these and others apparently of the same species 
which I discovered at Mahdsed and Hattd consists in size only. 

In the former localities they are larger and less ventricose in the 
whorls, but the colors and markings are the same, os it would also ap- 
pear are their habits, for at this spot, where snow lies for a great part 
of the year and which borders on the regions of eternal snows, the ani- 
mal closes the aperture of the shell with the same thin gumlike sub- 
stance as those of the warmer hills of Mahissi. 

From Lifi to the waterfall, isa steep and somewhat difficult ascent, 
of about 2000 or 2500 feet, after which a flat piece of land walled round 
with lofty snow-clad peaks, presents itself, through which the stream 
that supplies the waterfall, and which owes its origin to the snows 
above, slowly winds along. 

Here I found some beautiful flowers growing among the moss and 
lichena above which they scarcely peeped, as if afraid to lift their 
heads into the chill and desolate region around them. Some of them 
occur in Rorcux’s work on the Himdlayan Flora such as * Dolomiaea 

,* which was abundant and in flower! and “ Corvisariia 
Indica,” widely spread and in seed. 
* Numbers of shrew mice (Arvicola) are found at Litt and high up the 
hills around it, os also a species of marmot". This latter is about the 
size of a large rat, but the countenance and general formation exter- 
nally have more the appearance of a young rabbit than a rat, especially 
as the tail, eo conspicuous in the rats, is wanting in this little animal, 
One of these we were fortunate enough to capture; the length was 
scarcely six inches. Upper incisors with a deep groove; fur above 
deep gray like a rabbit, with a reddish tinge over the head, shoulders 
and sides, Whiskers very long. Ears rounded. It seems most 
nearly to approach the Arcfomys Bodac of Daswauest, or Mus arclomys 
of Pantas, which is said to be found in Polawd ond northern Russia, 
but the length is given as 15 inches, whereas this is barely six. 

GA 
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They burrow like rats on the side of the grassy hills, Some of our 
party said they caw mech larger ones than that above described, in 
Which case there were two kinds, as our specimen, judging from the 
teeth, was decidedly adult. ed 

Rorax figures an animal very similar to this, which he obtained 

from the Chor mountain, under the name of ‘: Lagomys 1 
Deen. or" L. Pika,’ Georr, 
. Dhesitate to decide whether our animal is distinct from that of Dr: 
Roria because the specimen was so stiffened and dried when I had 
leisure to examine it, that | could not ascertain whether the incisors 
were those of Lagomys or Arctomys, and it is possible that what Icons 
sidered a groove in the upper incisors, may be the separating line 
of the teeth, and in this case I should consider the animal identical 
with Rover's. J shall soon be able | hope to decide, as men are gone 
im search of specimens, both to the Céor and Bwrenda Pass, 

After staying a short time in this dreary spot and collecting as 
many seeds os I could conveniently carry, | followed the rest of the 
party who had already got far on their way down again, for the cloads 
had now gathered all round very heavy and promised a storm ; the 
wind too became high and bitterly cold and very shortly after we had 
Fegained our tents, we experienced a fall of hail, while up the dreaded 
Pass, the snow was falling fast and made us sensible of the risk we 
should have run in attempting to cross it on such an uncertain day. ~ 
» After the storm, which did not last long with us although the pass 
continued obscured and hazy, | went a short way up one of the bills 
to gather the seeds of some plants I had observed in the morning, 
and was in a shower of snow all the time ; some of the party went up 
another hill a little way and experienced the same thing, while oo 
our tents it was all clear aguin. 

The seeds alluded to, were of a pretty Sibe-plant serycabendill 
near Lt bungalow, called by Rovie “ Guolfheria nwmmularidides : 
the seed-pods were of a bright blue color, and as numbers were grow= 
ing on the same plant, they had a very pretty effect, peeping half hidden 


from behind the small dark green leaves. Here, also, I found “ee 


bed of wild shalots. 

At night it heeame very cold and a sharp frost set in; the thermd- 
meter at daybreak again standing at 24", and nt sunrise or when the 
sun topped the ensternside of the kAad, it stood at 29". 

_ 10th October. Thin clouds were secn as vesterday, but owing to a 
goed deal of discussion having taken place the previous ev we 
determined i tixtry. thes Panny intendibier wereby to look over it ond-vetueal 
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For this purpose we took a guide and started. The path from Litt 
wound along the side of « bare hill through a glen, which gradually 
became more confined and ragged, as we neared the Poss. On either 
hand, steep precipitous rocks towered above us to the height of about 
8000 feet; near their hase on the left of the Pabjar a few straggling 
birches were seen, and not far above them commenced the snow which 
became gradually deeper towards the summit of the cliffa. Along the 
bottom of this narrow glen, ran the Pabbar river, roaring and foaming 
as it dashed along over the rocks and stones, in its rapid and bead- 
long descent from an immensely thick field of snow, to the left of 
the Pass, from which it takes its source. The end of this frightfal 
glen is closed by the Asrenda or Bruang Pass, whose highest peaks 
tower up to the height of 16,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

Qur guide watched the sky very narrowly daring our approach to 
the gorge, and did not seem to think we had chosen a very favorable 
day for our nacent. Every thing was calm and etill as death, and 
not a living creature was seen save the little marmot darting into its 
hole and the vulture-eagle roaring aloft over the snow-clad rocks. 
As we advanced however we heard the heavy sound which in moun- 
tainous countries often foretells a storm, and which I had heard on 
the preceding day. Similar sounds are emitted by some of the Scotch 
hills as Bein-dowran in Glenorchy, and even the great falle on the 
river Twwmel north of Shichallain are said to give warning of the 
approaching tempest*. The highlanders call this the “spirit of the 
mountain shrieking,” and our guide seemed to entertain some idea of 
the kind, for he stopped and, turning to us, said something in his 
unintelligible hill patois, which to us sounded like, mallah banch 
bolta hait.” 

Far above us, among the snows that crested the rocks to atta 
we saw some of the Bharal* or wild sheep which are only found in-the 
most inaccessible places. 

We had now ascended some way and cur breathing began tobe 
affected, obliging us occasionally to pause and reat. 

. Before as lay the Pess now plainly laid open, and beneath it, toour 
very feet, was spread a bed of broken and dinjoanted pyre 


© Srewant's History of the Highlanders. 

_ Although we made him repeat the words several times, it a 
pothing of it, and therefore construed them after our own fashion, viz, that 
*" Mother Bunch was speaking !!"" The guides declared that when these sounds 
were beard thrice during the day, i.e. morning, noom and evening, it wa a eure 
sign of a storm or bad weather. fQ@ueré Hinedla ‘ beck’ dolid dai, * the mountain 
cries ‘escape.'—Ep.) | 
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size, hurled together in wild confusion from their original position on 
the heights above by the combined effects of frost and heat, each 
succeeding year apparently adding something to the general wreck 
produced by the wintery warring of the elements since the world 
began. Over these disjointed masses was epread an almost unbroken 
sheet of driven snow, which concenling alike the rocks and chasms 
beneath, proved a difficult and somewhat treacherous path. 

Whilst pausing here to take breath, we espied something red lying 
beneath a ledge of rock at no great distance from us, and sending a 
man to reconnoitre, found it to be o human body rolled up in a red 
rezai and frozen to death! 

Our guide now without speaking, resumed the path at a quick pace 
as much os to say “make haste, or you see what might happen.” 
We followed and a very few paces again brought us to another frozen 
victim lying on our path. 

His head was bound up in his waistband and part of it drawn 
across his eyes, as if to protect them from the driving snow, and he 
had fallen apparently exhausted on his back, with the left arm out- 
stretched and the hand clenched; one leg was drawn up and much 
eut by the stones among which he lay, while the other was extended. 
The mouth was open, but the eyes were partly closed, probably from 

the pressure of the bandage over them. These two poor wretches were 
part of Dr, Powsut's attendante of whose loss we had heard at Cabul. 
Soaring round above the body were a pair of vulture-eagles*, who 
seemed waiting for some assurance that life was extinct ere they 
ventured to descend to their repast. The body was still fresh and 
emitted no stench whatever, owing to the coldness and elevation of 
this desolate region, although it must have lain there for at least a 
fortnight, the party having been overtaken by a snow storm aboat 
the 26th of the previous month (September) at which time we had rain 
at Nigkunda and remarked the unsettled appearance of the weather 
over the snowy range. The bearded vulture waited but for some 
‘token of decomposition to pounce upon his prey, and unti) such took 
“place, (so healthy appeared the body) he could not ss 
“tween sleep and death! 
‘Ie not this additional evidence that, "sight and scent combined,” 
are the means by which the vulture is directed to his prey? His 
~ quick eye had rested on the prostrate form below, but efftavinms wus 
wanting to assure him that the banquet was prepared. 
~~ ‘The sight of these poor frozen wretches, apparently im rude health 
at the time of their death, damped our spirits a good deal and-we 
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pushed on towards the summit, now fully convinced that the stories 
we had heard, of the dangera of the Pass, were but too well founded, 

Three of our party had reached the top, but I was atill about 209 
yards from it, feeling so sick and my head aching so much 
from: the reflection of the sun on the snow, over which we were 
climbing, that I could not walk fast, which the guide perceiving lie 
at once said, ‘ We cannot wait here, so come down,” and away he 
went, followed. by the party who had gained the summit, for the 
clouds had gathered thick and fast during our ascent and promised a 
storm, On. passing me, they warned me toturn and I nothing loath 
obeyed them instantly. 

The time occupied in ascending and returning was about 4] hours, 

and we had scarcely arrived at the encampment, when snow began 
to fall, and sick of the spot from the frightful and desolate scenes we 
had witnessed, orders were at once given to strike the tents and we 
marched off towards the forest on the road back. Never was an 
order more cheerfully obeyed or an encampment more speedily struck 
than was ours, anda smile gladdened the face of ench shivering coolie 
as he trudged along beneath his burthen, from those regions. of 
gloom and death. 
_ Hail and snow fell occasionally during our march and at last we 
halted for the night in the forest about six miles from Lit, having 
walked at least eighteen miles during the day, and all right glad to 
get away from the horrid place we had left. 

It afterwards proved that we had not left the Pass a minute too 
soon, for the next morning the ground was white with snow as low 
. down, as our encamping ground at the bungalow! The forest near 
Liti abounds with game of the pheasant tribe; we did not stay to 
shoot however, 1s we were anxious to get back to Simla, some of the 
_ party being obliged to return to the plains. A monaul was killed and 
several others heard as also plase. A bear too was followed by a 
shikéri but without success. A 
Janglig oll carrying skins of attah on their backs; they told us 
they were going across the Pass into Kandwar to barter their flour 
for salt which they sell to the neighbouring villages. That night 
they would sleep near the foot of the Pars beneath some bold 
projecting rock or at the bungalow, and push across the next 
morning while the weather was fine and the day before them. The 
storms seem to gather and break about the turn of the day, or one 
or two o'clock in the afternvon. 
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On the morning of the 11th October we proceeded to Jangilg 
where we again stopped to breakfast after a ‘downhill march, beneath 
a grove of large elm and horse-chestnut trees. Here we found ime 
mense quantities of small garnets imbedded in the mica slate with 
which the walls are built. After breakfast we proceeded down a very 
steep and rocky road to the banks of the Sepan, a stream whieh 
empties itself into the Pabdar, and over which is a tolerable sankho: 
from this our road lay through a very beautiful glen on the banks of 
the Pabbar ; it was thickly wooded and by the side of the path many 
beautiful flowers were growing, and among them several species of 
impotiens or wild balsam, one of them of a pure milky white. u 

This day we encamped again at Pitti which has an elevation sh 
8759 feet. The distance from Janlig is about 64 miles. 

From Piss, instead of retracing our steps to Simla, by the route 
we had come, i, e. keeping the heights and marching across the ridge 
of the hills, we proceeded by the regular road down the valley of the 
Pabbar, which is a most beautiful and richly cultivated country, with 
the river from which it derives its name running through it, ‘The 
crops are cluedy mee and are abundant. Pulse of several kinds is sya 
grown here. 

From the accounts we had heard, before leaving Simla, of the 
poverty of the natives and the scarcity of supplies in the interior, we 
Were prepared to see a country almost void of cultivation. 

This, however, is far from being theease, and inthe valley of the Pabbar 
especially, the luxuriance of the crops could scarcely be exceeded. In 
deed, throughout our trip, nothing could be more opposed to such an 
idea, the natives stout and healthy in appearance, their clothing goud, 
and crops luxuriant: every thing in fact bespenking abundance. 


That they have sometimes little to spare to travellers, does not arise | 


from any want of necessaries, but is solely attributable to their sending? 
all the grain aut of the country, keeping merely sufficient for the 
wants of themselves and families, and exporting the sarplus which i» 
great, into Aasdwer and the higher states where grains are not #0: 
easily cultivated, and where therefore they find a ready and profitable 
market. This surplus is either sold, or bartered for salt and other 
necessaries. Their rents, too, are often paid in kind; that is,.in the 
produce of their lands. Thus it not unfrequently happens, that the very: 
people who are striving to impress upon the mind of a traveller, that: 
they ore pinched. by, want and poverty,.are in fact comparatively rich, 
=. jissimulation is prompted by their avarice as an excuse for 

extorting a heavy remuneration for the pittance doled out to him- 
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Proofs of this occurred to us more than once when we had occasion 
to demand supplies for two or three days, for, by offering an 
advanced price very little difficulty occurred in furnishing the ne- 

In the volley of the Pabbar the standard grain is rice, which is 
either sold or bartered in Aaadwar and Nawur for salt andiron. The 
kAtts are well irrigated by the numerous rills and mountain streams 
which fiow down to join the Pabjar, thus causing little, or none of 
that hard labour, which falls upon this class of cultivators in the 
plains of India. In lands which are warmly situated und where two 
crops are produced, the principal grains are barley and several species 
of millet; the former is sown in March and April, and gathered in 
July, when the land is again made ready for the reception of the other 
grains, which are reaped in the autumn. In higher and less favour- 
ed situations and where only one crop can be perfected, the celestial 
and common barley, wheat and millet are sown in spring and reaped inv 
September and October. Many other grains are also extensively 
cultivated, such as déattw (a species of amaranth), cheena and Aodah, 
(panicum miliaceum and paspalum scrobiculatum,) Besides these, vari- 
ous garden vegetables are cultivated in small quantities for home con- 
suinption. 

The fruits are walnaots, apricots, wild quinces, peaches, and plums, 
none of which however are of any value owing to neglect and want of 
pruning and seldom ripen in the higher tracts. In a country where 
such endless varieties and gradations of climate and soils are st com- 
mand, these and many other fruits might with little trouble be suc- 
cessfully cultivated and yield both a useful and profitable addition to 
their diet and exports. 

The valley of the Pabber, downwards from Janglig is so Jevel and 
presents so few difficulties, that, were encouragement given to the 
project, a line of road might possibly be traced out, through the valleys 
of the lower hills and made to debouche upon the plains. This if once 
trate to within two marches of the Burenda Poss, or as far a the 
village of Pidi, and offer a readier and cheaper means of conveying 
the products of the interior to the plains, than the present slow and 
expensive mode of carrying every thing on men’s backs, So also 
the produce and luxuries of the plains would contribute in no small 
degree to the refinement and pecuniary advantage of the rude moun- 
taineers, and by giving them a more extended field for speculation, 
encourage them to throw aside their idle habits and turn the mineral 
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and agricultural resources of their yet almost unexplored countries'to 
some account. ”" 

The articles of barter and sale among themselves, and their exports, 
consist now of wheat, common and celestial barley, bhattu, rice, 
ogul opium, tabacco in small quantities, tar, turpentine, kelu oil, 
apricot oil, raisins, currants, ginger, neozas, iron, borax, salt, leathers: 
and skins, chowries, blankets, woollen caps, shaw! wool, potatoes, tea, 
and honey. The wax, too, if separated from the honey, would bean 
additional and abundant article; at present it is mixed up and eaten 
with the honey by the natives. [ron though abundant in some parts 
is nearly doubled in price by the time it reaches the plains owing to 
the mode of conveying it by coolies and the taxes levied upon it by the 
chiefs through whose states it has to pass. 

The cattle on this side the Himalayd, consist of a small herd of cows 
end oxen, mules, sheep and goats. The sheep are pastured over the 
open grassy tracts of the upper hills and constitute one of the chief 
sources of profit, by furnishing good wool for blankets and other 
woollens, both for export and home consumption. Oxen are used im 
plonghing in the valleys, and on the hill sides when mot too steep, but 
where the slope is great or the space confined, the ground is dug and 
cleared by the women, on whom indeed almost all the drudgery. 
devolves, the men, when not engaged in transporting the produce of 
their farms, preferring to make woollen shoes, caps and blankets, or 
to lounge about idle in the villages, 3 

That these mountains contain mineral treasarea of no mean value 
there can be little doubt, and were research encouraged in this branch, 
some important results might ensue, ors 

To some valuable discovery, made near the Gangtuag Pass on the 
road from Dabliag to Bekhir on the confines of Chinese Tartary, the 
hints dropped on his return, by the enterprising traveller M. Jacaue- 
Mon?, no doubt referred ; why else, should he have evinced so much 
anxiety to prevent any European from visiting that quarter, until he 
should be able to make known his discovery to the French govert- 
ment and retura under their auspices to avail himself of it? = 

Report says, that he earnestly entreated Major Kanxnapr, not to 
allow a European to visit that Pass, until his return, and added that: 
be “hoped whoever attempted it, would fall over and break their 
necks* | |" 

“© “If au Euglishman go thither, never miad ;—but if'a German or a Freoch 
‘Baturalist visit it,—zive your guide a hint to walk him oer the precipice’”—wes 
the expremion, in badinaye, of the enthusiastic traveller; certainly betokening 
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What the discovery was be would not divulge, but fram his 
eagerness to shut that route to future travellers, it was doubtless of. 
importance. 

Particles of gold occurring in some of the bill rivers would lead to 
the conclusion that it must exist in the rocks, through which these 
rivers sweep, and becomes detached by the rush of waters. That 
gold therefore, was the discovery hinted at, is neither impossible nor 
improbable. It is certain that none bat the precious metals would 
have beer worth the notice of the French government. 

‘The subject is perhaps worth inquiring into and research directed 
to that quarter, might bring the hidden treasures to light. 

After breakfasting on the road at the same mill stream we had 
stopped at in coming, we pushed on as far as Shérgaon, where we | 
encamped for the night after a walk of about eight miles through a 
lovely valley. The village of Shtrgaon stands at the point of con- 
fluence of the rivers Uudraitee and Padbar. The former stream 
runs down through a valley of rice fields, the produce of which is 
held in much estimution and is reserved, we were told, for the use 
of the raja of Rampore to whom the country of Busahir belongs. 
Several of the houses in this village had small patches of flower’ 
ground, and the ** Marvel of Peru” with its various colored flowers 
was very abundant. 

On the 13th of October we left Shtrgaon and proceeded 114 miles 
to Ruri, intending to breakfast on the road, but so well was every: 
‘ach cultivated that we could find no convenient place to pitch a tent, 
and were therefore obliged to wait till we arrived at the village; we 
afterwards marched four miles farther, leaving the regular road and 
striking up again to the heights on the right of the valley. The whole 
of the march from Shérgaon to Rurd, is most luxuriant in rice crops. 
- Between these two places we met several Sikhs who reside in 
these parts and carry on a traffic with the plains. 
fishermen brought us a dish of delicious trouts. They catch them in 
rather a novel manner, placing across the stream a long rod on which 
are fastened at short intervals a number of hair nooses, into which. 


that he had some curious discovery (probably of fossils) of which be would secure 
the firet honors; and sfording an amasing estimate of national curiosity.—Still 
is it not confirmed by the fact that no Englishmen has since sifted the nature 
ot Jacquemonr’s interest in that spot '—Ep. : 

6s 
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the fish are driven by a man who gets into the stream ond turns: up 
the stones as he approaches the rod. 

From their attitude, we at first thought they were tickling the trou 
as they do sometimes at home. 1 have seen the eame fish brought 
from a stream below Swbathd, and they appear to be identical with 
that described by Dr. McCtecoann as the mountain trout of Kemaon. 

The mode of capturing them is, however, somewhat more ingeni- 
ous than that mentioned by him. 

Chicores and black partridges* were abundant at this place. | 

On the following day we continued our journey up the hills, break- 
fasting os usual on the road and encamping, after a long and steep 
ascent the whole way in a hot sun, on an open hill about five miles 
from our old encamping ground at Twit. 

Monauls, plass and chicores abundant- 

On the 15th October we proceeded through a thick wood over very 
slippery paths and encamped once more at Tiitd on the heights, — - 

» Here we found a man who had come from our last encampment to 
beg for rome remuneration for the loss of a fine hill dog which guarded 
hus flocks. One of our party had been chased by him, while shooting 
near the sheep fold, and finding a volley of stones insufficient to keep 
the animal from seizing him, he was ot last obliged to fire in self-defence 
in the dog's face, from which the man said he was dying. : 

Asa dog of this dog kind is invaluable to these poor people, he 
received a sum of money to enable him to purchase another and went 
away quite satisfied. . 

From Tift we went next morning to Bagie where some of the 
party found their ponies awaiting them, ond after breakfasting and 
resting awhile we continued our march, skirting Hatid and at last 
arrived once more in safety at Ndghkunda bungalow. 

At thie place two of our friends left us on the following morning on 
their way to Simla ; the remainder of the party halted here one day, 
and on the mormng of the 18th October walked to Mattidaa, through 
the forest across the tops of the ridges, which is a shorter pnd mee 
beautiful route than by the made road, 

Numbers of monauls and plass pheasants were put up and alton 
musk deer. 

After breakfasting at Maftidaa which we reached after a walk of 
3} hours, I also deserted und made the best of my way to Simla 
where I arrived on the evening of the same day. , 


>. we 
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Miseellaneowe and Zoological motes fo the Journal, 

\ Flowers.—Among the most common are the ** Anemone distaler," '' Poten- 
filla pteropoda,”” “ P. Cantiegana," ‘' P. Saundersiana,” * CAoplalia gossiping,"' 
‘+ Parnaseia wudicola,”’ * Campanula coshmeriana™ aod‘! [erminewm graminenm,” 
of Rove, These are found at Siola and forseveral stages into the interior, Also 
a species of Columbine (agwilegia culyaria?) and that curious Bower *' Ceropagia 
WalticAii."' 

* Lepidoptera.— Butterflies. 

Fig. 1.% “ Swallow-tailed butterfly ;" “' Papdlis mechaon.”” This is found at 
Simla and in the interior, It doca not appear to differ from the Europess 
ingect, 

Fig. 2. Is aspecies which was captured in the Serdree jangals, ear Ner- 
much and is now in my cabinet; it is here figured to show the approach to the 
+ scarce swallow-tailed butterfly” of Europe, “* Papitie podalirins ;" it is, however, 
amaller than that insect and wants the eyes or ocellated marks oo the wings, 
aed it differs also in the distribution of the dark bands. Jt is probably not un- 
keown to science, but is figured to show the affinity ta‘ P. podaliring,”” and with 
the hope that some naturalist may farour me with its same, us I have failed to 
recognise it from descriptions. 

Fig: 3. Tortoise-abell butterily ;"" ‘* Panera wrtice." The larva feeds on 
the nettleand {a like that of Europe; it is found in May and agsia in July. The 
chrysalis ‘or pupa is suspended by the tail. This is one of the comcast anid 
most hardy of the Him’layan insects, and is found all the year round, winter 
aot excepted. 

Fig. 4. “Painted lady ;"' ‘ Vanesa cordui, (eynthia.)" This is also common 
and found throughout the year like the last. I have seem both and aleo Fanesse 
polychlores, sporting in the sun, even when the ground was co vered with saom. 
It also occurs very plentifully at Neemmed during the rains. | 

Fig. 5. “Large tartolse-shell butterfly ;"* ‘ Vanenea polychleros. " This is 
mot so common as the amall species, but is also a hardy insect, and may be seem 
~:rn Divahn at sporting about in the sunshine. 

Fig. 6. “ Himilayan admiral; “ Vesesa F a." This is very closely 
allied to the Europea admiral, but the Rer. Mr. Baus, who compared the insects 
iu England, seems to think them distinct. See Loudon's Mag. Nat. Hist. from 
which I have copied the figure. ee eS ee 
It occurs also at Neemnech. aed 

_ * Argyanis Aglaia.” icici amiakateiae se sceelpaciitiag 
autuma. It searcely differs from the European insect. 

Fig. 7. * Marbled white batterity ;" “ Mipparchia galathea."' Thinks found 
Sebi’ edaiapebel cally wakainnd’? lt is a variety only of the European insect. 


i: We ano valectontlp,ablign’ te omit Ube plate (or mather two plates) of these illustrations. 
Withewt color, howerer, justice could mot be done to theen.—Es. . 
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Figs. Gand 9. “* Large cabbage butterfly; “ Powtia drassice."” This is avery 
common species, appearing in March, April, May, June, and July. In the latter 
mooth it is scarcer, os are all the hill species, owing to the ronstont cloody and 
rainy weather. ‘The larva feeds on the cabbage, turnip, and other plants, © = 

Figs. 10 and 11. Small cabbage butterfly ;" “' Panftia rapa." This is also m 
common species during the summer months. va 

Fig. 12. © Brimstone or sulphur colored butterfly ;"" ** Gouepferyr rhamei,” 
This beautiful insect ia very common at Sim/a and the interior, It appearsam 
early as March, and is one of the latest on the wing in autumn, There is another 
species or variety found here in March and April, which has the superior wings, 
of a bright sulphur like the male, and the posterior wings nearly white as io the: 
female. 

Fig. 13. “ Black-teined white butterily ;"" "' Pieris crafagi."'" The most sume. 
rous of all and of every size during May and June. The pupa is supported by a 
silken band round it. 


® Coleoptera.—Beetics, Lucanide, or stag-beetlea. Rovie figures a fine species, 


of stug-beetle, which is not uncommon at Simfa in July, under the name of 
" Locenws ienifer." The female is not given, but io color it is the same, want 


ing os usual the large jaws of the male, and being ioferior in size ; both sexes are. 


highly pubesornt when recently and carefully captured, 

The color is a deep olive brown; head, thorax and elytra thickly clothed. with: 
soft hairs of a pale mouse color, The jawa of the female are sbort and stout 
with a square tooth in the middle. The legs are all spiny. Length of the male 
from the tip of the jaws two inches and a half; female one inch and a half, Io 
addition to these | have collected here and at Madden, four or five other species, 

The food of the Lucanid@ being yet but imperfectly known, although it is 
supposed to be the sap of trees, it may oot be amiss to remark that | have repeat- 
edly found them feeding at the base of ook trees, their bodies half buried in the 
earth, wounding the origin of the roota with their jaws and greedily sucking up 
the jalce as it exuded. 

Cerambicide, Capricorn Beetles. 1 have taken more than 20 of the larvm of 


one species out of a decayed onk tree. The insect which destroys timber in the — 
plains, which is often heard gnawing in the legs of tables and chairs, and usally 
known by the name of the “ Carpenter" from the ooise it makes in boring ; ia the 


larva of a species of Capricorn beetle. 


* 





Elaterida, click beetles. These are the beetles, that, when laid on their backs, 


eam by a sudden jerk of the bead and thorax, throw themselves again on their 
lege. In my school-boy days, they were known by the name of * backjumpey.”". 
There is a very common beetle at Simla during the rainy season, which [ be- 


lieve to be the “ ScaraSaus PAordanéa"’ of Oxivien's insects. It ia chiefly found . 


in beape of cow-dung. Oxrvien gives Senegal as the habitat, but hia charactera 


which T subjoin, agree so closely with my insect, that | must consider them 
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\é Searabeus scutellatus, thoracis cormu incurvo apice bifido, capitia recurvato 
bifida, : 
4 Searaheo gedeone paulo minor; capitis cornu recurro aplce bifido, absquc 
dente. Thorax niger, levis, nitides, cornu magno, porrecto, incurro apiee bifide. 
Elytra levis, broonea: differt 4 Searabeo gedeone, cormubas minoribus absque 
dente."* 


These characters are so good, that a description of my specimen would be but 
a repetition. 


“The female je similar in colors, but has no horns on head or thorax, They 
emit a squeaking noise when touched, which proceeds, as in many other apocies, 
from rubbing the extremities of the body and the elytra together. 

These beetles differ considerably in size and in the development of the promi. 
nent projection of the thorax, some having it large and weil defined, while others 
have scarcely any signs of it, And yet though they thus differ, they must still 
be regarded as one and the same species, because all couple with the same lemales, 
which also differ much in size. This difference arises from the various degrees 
of pourlahment which the larve have procored, for those which obtain o pleotifal 
supply of food, will grow to a much larger size than those which have been stinted 
in this respect. 

The many varieties of a species arise chiefly from euch causes, a5 4 scarcity of 
food and prematurely becoming pupm, (which change many underge on finding 

The pupa also, may be placed in an unfavorable situation, and therefore will 
not produce so fine a specimen as one which bas been more fortunately placed. 
The pape of beetles, aod perhaps, of most kinds of insects, which are buried in 
the earth require a moderate degree of moisture to bring them to perfection, and 
it may be said that even in this state, the animal receives nourishment. 

In proof of this, | took a sumber of the grubs or larve and the pupa of the 
present species, as well as of some other kinds, and placed them in a box of earth 
similar to the soil in which they were found. Many of the larva died from not 
finding sufficient nourishment, while others which were in » more forward state, 
some im moist carth and some on the surface of it. Those which were buried and 
other hand these whieh were on the surface or only partially buried, prodaced 
imperfect specimens, the wings being shrivelled up and never coming to maturity, 
as to the larva and imago, and although the two latter alone take food, yet mois 
ture and warmth ore felt and imbibed by the pupa, and are as mecessary to the - 
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formation or production of a perfect and healthy iusect, as food is to the barve. 
If molstare be withheld, the #kin of the pops shrinks ond hardens and the ii 
has not room to expand and perfect its parts. 

From this cause I am led to believe that many varieties, hove been ooneoes 
sarily raised into especies and deacribed as distinct. 4 

The mere circumstance of their differing In size and proportions can nerer 
really separate them; aa well might two brothers be deemed of distinct species 
because the one happens to be six feet in stature and the other a dwarf. Such 
a comparison is by no means sheurd, becouse many of the ova deposited by our 
female, will eventually produce large and well-formed insects, aod the reat prodare 
their diminutives, These, therefore, can never be received as more than mare 
varieties of each other, and indeed 1 can scarcely consider the offspring of the 
same parents as varieties at all. The offspring of two females of the same species 
may possibly be reckoned as varieties of the same, should they happen to differ; 
bot surely the bildren of one mother, produced at one birth, must be to all 
intents and purposes one and the same epecics, 

Thus when two insects of the same species differ merely in size aod the greater 
or lesser development of horns, spiny or other processes, they moy be termed 
Varieties." Bat a difference fo strocture, habits, food or general economy 
would alooe authorize their being classed os distinct species. By difference in 
strocture, | would be woderstood to mean, of diferent forms, becauer the mére 
circumstance of a horn or spine being greater or leas, in some, than in others 
dots pot constitute a different, but only a greater or less development of a 
structure, 

It is perhaps a remarkable fact, that almost every species of Coleopfera, haw iis 
diminutive, and the only way, in which to account for this lies, 1 think, in the 
abuodance or scarcity of proper nourishment they receive in the larva and = 
statics, 

While spenking of insects, it may be as well to observe that fi hanbteete 
been receited as a rule, that sexual commerce is unknown to the larva state? 
this rule cannot now wholly apply, as during the past year, I have repeatedly seen 
the larve of « species of grasshopper in connexion during the summer months, at 
Simla. “ 

* Land Saails.—Two species of Nawing, one (or two) of Duliows (reversed) and 
one of Classilis, being new to scieuce, will, with many others, shortly be 
described in a separate paper and submitted to the Asiatic Society. ‘* Cleusilia 
elegans,’ wobis, is sadly destructive to the oak of these mountains, which they 
seem to prefer to all other trees, They bore into every crevice and live in the 
rottenmess they have created, grindiag and reducing the fibre of the wood:to:the 
consistency of wet sawdnat. ee 
Avthe Jrd No. of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Dr, Rovus obserress 

ee ot vt See mennininn do not differ from those described by Mr. 
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I have been fortunate enough to discover since my errival. at Sim/a in 1536, 
there is perhaps only one species identical with those of the ploina, ofl the others 
I believe, being wew to science. It is not very surprising, however that Dr, 
Roruz should have committed this error, because the shells | allude to, being of 
retired habite and only found in situations, to which his pursuits would scarcely 
lead him, would of course escape observation, wherens the specie which pro- 
bably Jed him inte error, is found, during the rains creeping up every plant 
and shrab, and is the most numerous of any species. It isthe “Nenina 
pesicala,"" of Mr. Besson, found by him ot Rajmafal, and by myacif at 
Neemech. It is abundant from Monee majraA, ot the foot of the kills, to Simla 
and) Hatid mountain (10,656) and probably farther into the interior. 

{ found « reversed species of Autines at the Anrenda Pass ot an-elevation 
little short of 14,000 feet, which T imagine is higher than the living species have 
ever yet been found. 

5 Birds.—Plase or Pocras pheasant; ‘ Euplocomns pwerania,” This bird is 
called by the hill people in different parts, plas, pokraas, kokinns and hokrass, 
They are usually found in pairs and are rather shy birds. They do not bear 
confinement well, but pine and die in a sbort time. A vory indifferent plate of 
this beautiful apecies occurs in the Naturaliat's Library. 

‘The breeding season is the latter end of April and all May. 

College or khallidge pheasant, ** Euplocomns aldocriefatus.” 

This is called. the college pheasant, but oftener ‘' Marghi "or fowl, by the 
hill people, They thrive well fn confinement and might with a litth attention 
be added to the poultry yard. ‘Theit flesh is white and delicate. The tail fea- 
thers of the male bird are somewhat arched and approach in this respect the 
genus Gallus." The tail is generally elevated when the bird is in motion. 

‘These are the most abundant of the pheasant tribe in the hills and are often 
seen in small parties, ‘They seem to frequent moist and wooded sAads, whereas 
the plass prefers the heights, In the winter suinbers sre brought to Simla for 
sale at three or four anas a piece. 

)Monaul, or Buna); “ LopAophorws Jmpeyanne."” This and the two foregoing 

are common from Nighuade to the Burenda Pos, In the winter they come 
down close to Sim/a, They prefer forests on the bill side, fm which is plenty 
finement owing to the want of proper roota, &c. which jo a wild state they are 
very fond of. ‘ 

They breed in May. 

Aa specimens, these and the above birds, are not worth shooting cs 
month of June uwotil October, during which time they are in moult, The note 
ee Sec musical whistle which be repeats quickly when 
saeco 

‘They sialic cameras to be in the neighbourhood, by the heles they dig 
with their bills in the ground, in search of roote aud issects. 


= 
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In addition to these three pheosants, are found the ‘ Cheer" and.‘ Johges' 
erborved phessant. The latter is only procurable during the <iatapmaaulal 
that only in the interior, near the snow. The shikhria who bring them stuffed toy 
‘imum, say that, asthe winter becomes more rigorous above, these birds descend, 
betore the suow ; they are inhabitants of the higher and colder regions of Mild 
and Jidefaw. They live in pairs, it is said. 

The only species brought to Simla is the “ golden-breasted Tragopan'? 
(ivegepen Hastingii). It is known here os the Argus pheasant. The young 
males have the plumage of the female, with a rufous thront. 

The “ Chver™ is a beoutifal bird and bas more of the character of the trae 
pheasants, than any of the others; it is found in the neighbourhood of Simla. 
during winter and is not scarce. Their food consists of acorns and other seeday, 
os aiao insects. The largest bird in my collection (and I believe in Simia) men- 
sures in length from. the amas re besk iene anal the arairels iat oneva 
forty-four and o half inches. 

Another bird called the Hiyre or BAair is found on the verge of the snows. 
during winter but the shikdris any, they know not where it comes from. They 
live im covies like the chicore (Perdix Chukar), but are much larger birds. The 
plomage somewhat reacmbles that of the Plarmigan in its summer plumage. 
By some it in called the “* Ladak partridge."" 

Chicore;'' Perdrix Chutar." These well known birds are numerous on the sides 
of bare hills near cultivation. They are emsily detected by the aolse they make 
in calling to cach other, They are good eating and are sold during the winter 
at two soasa piece, 

Black partridge; “' Perdix Francolinus."" Theae birds are by no means searee, 
in the hills, bet they confina themselves to dheds near cultivation. 

Woodcock ; ‘' Sroleper rwsticola."’ Js found at Simia, Mabdoni and Page in 
kAods wear water-courees. It is probably also to be met with farther inte 
the interior. The time of arriving at or leaving these places is unknown, 
but Thave seen then 4: Maidan in the beginning of August, and have had 
them brought tome from Fligd im April, Itis therefore got improbable that 
they remain throughout the year ond breed in the last mentioned places, that ia” 
im the forests of MeAdard and Fagd, where, ascending to the heights or descending 
inta Ste nnn thadts they ean very semibly-change the tnnsparseart ; 

At Simda they bave been found in November. ™ 

Three species of the Scelapacide mentioned by Mr, Hopason inthe GLEaNinas | 
iN Scuexce as iohabiting Nepal, are found here and in the interior; via. the 
woodcock, (Scolopar rusticola ;) woodeock snipe, (Scolopax gailinayo,) and the 


solitary sulpe (Gallings solitaria), - 
Thave not been able to lear as yet that the common snipe (Gallinage media 
fs found here. \ a? iphhins 


Chough or red-legged crow; ‘' Phyrrocorar gracwiwe," These donot appéar to 
differ from the European birds, mapper 
the interior, from. Correg to the Bareada Pass. Pe ee 

Bearded vulture or vulture-eagle; ** Gypectos dardatus f"" These birds are 
common at Simla. I do not think they are identical with the European bird, and 
shall shortly bave occasion to mention them in a separate paper. | 
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© MawMatta.—Leopard, Felix Leopardns. 

One of these onimals entered the bedroom of Lieut. Pexaner 39th regiment, 
N. b. ane seized a ball dog that was chained to the bed, During the struggle the 
chain was broken in two places, and Lieut. P. starting out of his sleep and sceing 
hin pet dog beneath the leopard, he, without reflecting on the danger, instantly 
threw himerlf upon the animal and clasped him ia hid arms. Reeciving a scratch 
from the-brute's bind legs, av a sofiee fo gnif, be thought prudent to let go, when 
the leopard sprang through the door and escaped, The dog which was a power- 
ful animal, was scarcely hort. 

TD have o fine specimen which was shot by some villagers near Simla, who sald 
he had destroyed several coms, He was o large male and rather excecded the 
sice given by Faeo, Covicr. 

All animals should be measured previows to skinning them, otherwise an 
accurate statement jo this respect can scarcely ever be given, as sometimes they 
are stretched in the process, and at others, bare shrunk in the curing. The 
colors also should be noted previous spicata diapriermnaedsh> ti, Haein Ae! nae 
to undergo considerable change. 

Leopard Cat. Felis Nepalensis; vel. Bengafensis. This beautifol animal is 
about the size of o domestic cat and marked with dark spots and dashes on a 
tawny ground. Some are lighter colored than others. They are not exslly got 
at, but cannot be called uncommon, though seldom seen. 

They ore found at Simfa, Maffidna, Pili, &c. . 

The natives of the hills apply the name of “* Laygarbdgha” to the leopard, 
while in the plains the same is used to denote the hyena. The leopard cat, (so 
called by collectors,) is by the bill people called “Chota Lagyarbégha,” and 
sometimes “Leggarbigha di bweddd" or young leopard, 

Dhave a very beautiful specioen alive, but so savage that I dare met touch 

They breed in May and have three or four young at a birth, which are carefally 
deposited in caves or beneath large mosses of rock. 

The following is a sketch of my living specimen. Ears rounded and withoat 
tufts. Black at the base and summits, the middle apace whitish. General color 
above, tawny, with numerous irregular spote of black or deep brown. Whiskers 
white with brown spots at the roots, arising from a white ground ; lips white as 
leo a stripe between the nowe and the eve. A white pateh on the cheeks sur. 
rounded with black forming two bands, the lower one turning downwards and 
uniting under the throat. Four dark lines along the hesd arising from the eyes 
neon te two ceatre ones forming o loop encloeleg a ‘dark apety ‘on the 


‘Deo: oblong large. brown ‘spots on the shoulders or withers. Teil irreyulasty 
spotted to near thetip, where it becomes annulated. Feet with very email spots 
oo a lighter ground: inside of the forelegs with one dark band, hind legs with 
two dark bands. Under parta white, spotted with black on the belly ; somewhat 
banded with the same on the breast. An irregalar line down the back, formed 
Sif pein amt naan 4 

Fur soft; eyes brown. 

Gc 
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1 have o mutilated specimen whieh I bought from ao villager at Pidi im the 
interior; it has the ground color above rather paler than my living animal, bot 
in other respects does pot differ. 

The length from the nose to the origin of the tail is about seventeen of 
tighteen inches, and the tail eleven inches, giving u total of about two feet, four 
inches. 

Lam doubtfal whether this should be considered as the Bengal or Nepal cat: 
it certainly has markings in some measure common to both, aod as the habitat 
ef the former does not appear to be strictly knows and the descriptions are 
supposed to be taken from immature specimens, it ia possible that the two may 
prove te be the same animal, The only deacriptions of these animals that | bave 
access to, are contaised in the Naturalist's Library, aod the animal there given os 
the Bengal cat is said to have been received from Jara. ‘The plate doos.not agree 
at the end of the volame.it is called. the Benge! eat with a mask of dquhs, alized: 
Tt is said that the “species ia hardly confirmed by any autbor."' With regard 
to the Nepd/ cat the figure in some mensure agrees, os also the description. 
It is taken from the Zoological Journal, No. 15. 

Hil For. Canis culpes monfena—Peansox. During the winter, especially 
when the snow is on the ground, these animals are very numerous about Simla, 
and come close to the houses in search of offal or other prey. It has been well 
described by Dr. J. T. Peansow in the Jowrnal Asiatic Sociely. 

They breed in the. end. of March.or.early in April and have three or: four cubs 
mt a birth. 

I have three young ones alive about seven or cight weeks old; they are similar 
tothe old omes im colors, except that they are somewhat paler , the males ore 
larger and moch darker than the females, 

These animals are oot confined to the lower bills but range up to the vere af 
the anows. 

I have a dine male specimen which was shot near the snow, and « female which 
T caught ina trap at Simla in May. She had evidently cubs not far off, . _.. 
Canis aerens. The jackal is found also in the valley of the Paider., We sae 
several in the rice fields near SAergeon. At Simla | have often heard the cry, 

or whet issabd to be the cry, of the female, but the male, never, although | have 
seen them. They do not appear to bunt in packs as they do in the plains, but 
are #een singly. — 

Langoor, Hanemdn, Entellas monkey. SemnopiiAecus enfellus, 
"This species is found at Simda all the year through, but whea the snow falle 
dorisg the winter it seeks a warmer climate, in the depth of the dhads, 
returning again to the heights an it melts away, [have seen them bowerer, 
ina fine sunshiny day even with the snow on the gronnd, longing trom, tanto 
tree up and down the hill of Joti at Simla, which is S115 feet. 

Rovis is mistaken when be says, that “the Entellus alone eat ay A the 
summer monthy as high os 9000 feet.'’ I have seen them. at Néghenda in 
August ot 9000 feet, and in winter ou Hdfid mountain which is 10,655 fect ; and 

Pony cea epimers sod heed sient 
i high as 8000 feet, et ke 
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Rheans monkey. Bender. * Simia rheew."’ This species [ enw repeatedly 
during the month of Febroary when the snow was five or six inches deep at Sima, 
roosting? in the trees at might, on the side of Jatdé and apparently regardless of 
the cold, It ia somewhat hazardous to walk below atroop of these latter animals, 
for in searching for acorns and other seeds, they turn up the stones which are apt 
to come tumbling down on ones head, 

The Lengoor ascends aud descends, from and into the chads hy prodigious 

leape from tree to tree, while the less timid RAerws confines iteclf to the ground 
aod mounts the trees only when pursucd or to roost at night. 
\ Fiying Squirrel. Pieromys. ) 
"These are beautifel animals and leap with amazing agility from tree to tree. 
Their food consists chieity of the young loaves and tender shoota of the oak tree. 
They breed in the holes which they gnaw in the trunks of trees and generally 
have one young one at a birth, When at rest they wrap themselves partially up 
in the lateral membranes and curl their long bushy tails around their heada, like 
the common squirrel of Britain. They are easily tamed when taken young. | I 
have offered them various kinds of food, euch as grain, wheal, leaves of trees, 
&ec. but although they will eat attah cakes the favorite food appears ta be oak 
‘feaves. When feeding, they sit up on the hinds legs and hold the food im the 
forefeet like a squirrel. 

1 have a living specimen which was brought to me from Ndgdunda, along with 
its mother when quite small in the month of February, oo that it must bave been 
born in the latter end of January. There is another species much smaller end 
of a gray color sometimes met with in the interior, but from the few specimens 
‘brought in, it appears to be scarce. 
© The present species is of a deep red brown, interspersed with gray hairs ; feat 
and tip of the tail black, Under parts pale orange. 

L have no descriptions to refer to and therefore have not named it. 

Wild gost. Jehr. Capra jharel—Honason. . 

We saw nove of these animals during our trip, although our shikdris told us 
we crossed some of thelr haunts. | 

: "The Ghoral, (Anfifope Goral,) and Kader or Barking deer,(Cerrus Rafsra,) are 
alao met with at Sim/a and the interior, During the winter of 1545-36, a great 
pamber of the latter animals were killed in the anow, which lay in the mooth of 
) February at Simia six to eight feet deep, and had notall melted away in shady 
places until the end of May | 
the snows. Their skins are brought dows by the Tartars to the Hampur fair 
in November, and sold at about a rapea apiece, Their horus are presented to 
journal. | 


‘Musk deer. Kastére. Moschus manchiferus. ) ' 

"These animals are found in the depths of the forest from MuAdaré far into the 

“interior. They appear to be shy and solitary animals, lying singly in the most 

retired places, usually near some steep overhanging rocks. On being disturbed 

they bound away down the sheds with great owiftoces, The animal is of a dark 
6c2 
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gray above, lighter on the inside of the limba and beneath. ‘The ears are large 
aed waually carried erect. The males have no horns, but are furnished with tro 
Jong recurved canine teeth hanging over the under lip from the wpper jaw. The 
uve of these, whether for defence or digging roots when the snow is lying on the 
earth in winter, is as yet, I believe, doubtful. The females and young males 
have neither these teeth nor the musk bag, It isa plamp-looking animal and 
graceful in its movements, and when taken young is easily tamed. The natives 
of these hilla call it " Kanfdra."" ‘s 
A figure and description of this animal, taken from a specimen in the Edin- 
burgh College museum appears in the ‘* Naturnlist's Library." The color iw there 
given as“ dark reddish brown,"' while all the skins I have scen of the musk deer 
of these hills were dark grey; in old specimens a faint reddish tinge wow spread 
over the upper parts. Neither do the habits of the animal, asatated in that work, 
es fares lean gather from the bill sbikdris and my own obserration, agree with 
those of the enimal known here as the musk deer, 1 transcribe a few lines, the 
better to point out in what the difference consists. we 
Ite habits, in fact, are similar to the chamois and eomeof the mountain goats, 
climbing and bounding among the precipices of the Alpine ridges of Central Asia_ 
with astonishing activity, assembling in herds, and often appearing in very con- 
siderable numbers."" “ They inhabit the region between Ching and Tortary, 
extending to the mountains above the sources of the funder, aod northward to near 
Lake Aaikal. ) 
At times they appear to migrate from one district to another, assembling pre- 
wiowsly in large herds, Some soologists howerer have considered this assem 
blage mot connected with migration, but consisting cotirely of males in search of 
the female." ) 
The Kestéra or musk deer of these bills is to be found in the deep forest shades 
of Makdud throughout the year; [ have seen them found from that place to 
the Burenda Pass ond invariably single, sometines a male, sometimes a female. 
The information obtained from the shikéris, is that they lie singly at all times 
except the rutting season, when a male and one or more females may be found 
together or near each other, but only for a short time, ‘That they are mever 
seen in herds, They breed in May and June at which season the shepherds in 
the interior catch the young ones. ; 
. Dbave seen the mask deer single in June, August, September, and October, and 
stthey breed in May and June, they have only the most inclement season left 
for migrating, which is contrary to nature, as animals migrate in order to avoid 
inclemency. May there not be another species beyond the Himdlaya ? 
‘The color of the specimen in the Edivburgh museom may be owing to the 
Preservation used in preparing the skin | ? ~~ 
“ets generally supposed that the musk of this animal his some counéction With 
the rutting seayon, it being strongest at that time. The ides | think is strength- 
ened from the circumstance of the animal living such a solitary life, as the musk 
becoming strong at the season of lore, is a means of guiding the females to the 
male, and thas the reason ia plain why sometimes one ond sometimes more 
females are found with one male; for in the almost endless forests of their hawate 
“may tometiincs happen that only one or two deer may be found, while at other 
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dimes several may be in the neighbourhood. This idea too, is more probable 


thaw that the male should seek the female, which being destitute of the musk, 
could in these immenee tracta leave no guide to the male. 

The circumstance of the frmale seeking the male, is by no meana on anomaly 
in nature, for the Cieada tribe among insects, and the Gryllides, are led to the 
males by the sharp noise emitted by them. 

The same reasoning may apply to the Cire? Cats, which likewise emit the 
strongest smell, during the season of love. 

Marmot? Arcfomys f 

These animals live in very large societies and feed on grasses and roots. They 
barrow in the earth like rabbits, to a great depth, and the holes are eo coonected 
under ground, that it is almost impossible to dig them out. 

Dering the winter months they remaia asleep in their subterranean retreats, 
They are the tailless rats mentioned by Tvawen, Heeoeat, Geeaap, aod 
other travellers. 

Thibet Bear. Ursus Titefanws, These animals are numerous in the interior 
bat only visit the neighbourhood of Simla during the winter, retiring again as 


_the weather becomes hotter. 


There is another kind of bear among the snowy regions of a dirty sandy 
eclor. 1 once saw a tame one, bat foolishly made oo note on it. 

The natives draw a strong line between the two, sod say that the black bear 
lives on fruits and roots, while the sandy bear eats flesh. : 

_ Gxaann mentions having seen the latter and says the two are identical. 

[A note received while this is in the press adds to the above list of birds 
and animals found in the Simla billa some others known from Mr. Hoposon's 
Nepal collection :—the “ Swrrow’ or Eimoo: the Marti flagigula in paira, 
decidedly plantigrade—the Lynchus eryfhrotis, Hooa, Also weasel fouod in 
villages, like Musfela eulgaria. We have oot space for particulars. —Ep.] 





‘Nore.—For the altitudes of the different places mentioned Tam indebted 
to the kindness of Captain P. Gemano, residing at Simia. 
[We take the opportunity of appending to Lieut, Hurrow's paper o table 
of barometric heights taken in ao trip to the Burenda pom by Mr. E. C. 
Raversuaw, C.5. in 1829, which bas been some time in our possession.—En.] 
sal s | Baro, Th.att. det. Feet. 
May, 18 6) Fr... Bridge at the Jumna, ...... 97.71 70 @7 = about 2193" 
19 1) ‘A. M. Tents ot Nagthi, ......-..5 2612 T4 TOS +e eras 
oo 4 F, wm. Mukti, ....2cccccceees cose BSD cj 7i= .. seor 
eh. Th A. Me Thanna Tangri, .... esos eres 9.00 66 60 = es eal 
92:10 A. M. Tents on Deoben, ..--+- eevee 31.992 02 63 - OMT 
: a 6 F. M. Béndromllys..e20 022s ce eeee se 2,65 70 &7 7 s159 


© N. B, In this rough calculation of the beights efter deducting 003 of an loch 
for every degree of heat above 32° In theattd. thermometer, I have allowed 1000 feet 
for every degree of the barometer below 29.789, (which from the No. 34 wy SLEAE: 
sib ov Soraivon's to be the average height of the barometer at the sen, taken 
the height of Calcutta at 25 feet as estimated In Lieut. Banwes’ letter in the tame 
Ne.) In Nicwo.sons’ or the Ediaburgh Eacyclopadis osly 900 feet are allowed 
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Baro, Th.ait, det. Feet. 

M Noon at | stream, tf oe ee ee 35,69 v4 Ta ae Bo 

a { P.M» Bamdhh, vices cccaca eocese, 25.98 686 -- $61) 

96 7 A.M. At the Jhdle over the Tonse, 27.073 60 a hero 

‘37 10 a. Mt. Enri on the Pabber, ........ 98017 774 on | pee 


3 10 a. w. Temple at Hath,.-.......... 95.35 54 
39.10 As Me Rares. weeanccvsarscee MDT. 1S 
010 A.M. Bérgaon, ....0.ccee. craves M22 BO 
St 4 P.M. PORR, occ cece cas seseaes MRIS 69 
Jane) @ a. wt. Jangligy.....ccceccceicccee 21568 Gd 
ee |: es eae | 


eboawasase 


* a 
3 &f a.m. Crest of the Baran Ghit or =" 
Burcnds Pass,...... .cascss 17.911 56 42 12650 


I.—Discovery of the Rekhd Ganita, a translation of the Elements of 
Ewelid inta Sanskrit by Samadt Jagaxndtaa, under the orders of 
Roja Srwit Java Summa of Jaiper, By Laxcenor Winwtnaon, 
Eig. €. S. Resident at Bhopdls. ™ 
J lately bad the good fortune to procure a copy of the Rekhd Ganita 

or Sanskrit version of Euclid's Elements, which was made by the order 

of Sewdi Java Sixen rija of Jaiper, This chief, the flower of the 

Hindo princes of Hindustan, ascended the gaddi of Jaipur in A. D. 

1699, and died after a reign of 44 yeurs in A.D. 1743. He was die 

tinguished by on ardent passion for the study of mathematics and es- 

pecially of astronomy, and he did more to promote the cultivation of 
sound ecience in this benighted land than any other Hindu prinee on 
record. Some details of his astronomical labours have been publish- 
ed tothe European world by the late ingenious Dr. Hunren in his 


to = barometrieal degree or inch, but 4 other modes of calculation adopted by 
GRAwAM give more, I have assumed 1000 feet as a fair standard, With this liberal 
Allowance however the Rureadgs Pasa instead of being upwards of 16,000 feet appears 
to be only 12,4659, = 
© The spot where the observation was taken being about 20 feetabove the water 
and distance between the Jhi/a nnd Hori, about 19 inches, 3744 — 2430 = 904 — 
12 == 77 feet per mile, 
+ Hath being $0 feet above water and distance from Hari 14 miles, 4545 — 3734 
== 791 <m 14 a 87] per mile, | 
oa Biré ditto and dist. from Hath § miles, 4593 — 4545 = 383 —— § = 44 per mile. 
HB. Observed at Hari in the evening that the water in Pabber had fallen about 
dralitas dey break, Hove the log in shape of ntent peg, but the rapidity of 
‘ream did not prove more than 3 miles per hour, at Shirgeen, Pika, Jangtig, Lit. 
( & We insert this notice with pleasure becanse it may excite attention to the work; 
bat the Rekhé Ganita is not unknown here.—A copy exists in the Sanskrit College, 
“Which with © Sanskrit commentary was at Prof, ViLson’s suggestion to have been 
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* work to the learned and well informed Musalmin public, did not 
‘venture even to attempt to conceal from it, the obligations under which 
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spers in the Researches of your Society and by Colonel Ton in his 
sunals of Riijputdad, Aso legislator and statesman also he was equal- 
ly distinguished. His name throughout Réjputdad and also in Mdled 
is to this day held in the highest veneration by all classes of the Hin- 
da population. The Mifrwdri Saukdrs hold it as oo article of faith 
that good fortune will attend their dealings if they take the name of 
Java Stxow slong with that of their gods in their morning orisons. 

9, I do myself the honor of forwarding to you afew pages of the 
Sanskrit work above meotioned containing a prefatory introduction by 
the translator, the definitions, and a few propositions. 1 hope that. 
you will be able to find room for it in your valuable and wide-spread 
Journal. At a time when the friends of education are anxiously busy-. 
ing themselves in collecting vocabularies of scientific terms in Hindi, 
the publication of even this specimen will not fail to be eminently use- 
ful to them; it will afford them the best means of at once enlarging 


and improving their previous collections of those terms in use Amongst 


Hindu mathematicians of the present day. 

“$. ‘The preface from its historical allusions has an interest of ite 
own. Of it [ have therefore added an English translation. From this, 
it appears, that the translator was Sammat JaoasxitHa a brahman, 
probably the author of the Semrdt SiddAdnata a trentiee on estronomy 
generally attributed to Java Sinom himself. 

4. Dr. Hewes mentions that Java Sixwa had treatises on plane 
and spherical trigonometry also translated into Sanskrit. But I have 
not as yet succeeded in procuring either them, or the Samrdt Sid- 
dhdnta, My search however hus been of but recent date, and I have 
still hopes that it will not prove fruitless. : 
4, The copy of the Rekhd Ganita I procured froma Rajput of 
Oujein named Kus1as Sinan at present in my service, who formerly 
held jagire from Srvo1a and Houxsa, whom he served in the capacity 
of astrologer and astronomer, and mathematical instrument maker. It 
contains 14 books complete, and a partof the 15th book; but the 
diagrams illustrative of the several propositions have unfortunately 
been entirely omitted. ‘The work of supplying them and the letters 
with correctness eo a9 to coincide with the explanations in the text, 
will be a tedious, and in some instances a difficult task. ef 


6) Réja Java Suvon, in his Tij Muhammad Shdii addressing his 





he was well known to be to the learned Europeans and Muhammadans 
in his service. Our brahman translator of this work, however is guil- 
ty of one of those base acts of plagiarism and literary injustice so 
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common with all Hinds authors. He coolly informs his readers that 
the work was originally revealed by Baanwa to Viswakansa; and to 
himeelf he attributes the honor and credit of restoring and reviving: ite. 
revelations, which he says had in the course of ages been lost or for 
gotten. His object in so doing may perhaps have been rather a desire 
to secure its noceptance with his countrymen*, than a hope of advancing 
his own reputation. or at a time when the minds of the whole Hinda 
nation were burning with a sense of indignation at the ruthless perse-— 
eutions and oppressions of the wily, bigotted and hypocritical Avaana- 
ze’ and his Muhammadan advisers, he may have apprehendedthe total: 
rejection by all men of his faith of any thing however valuable profes. 
eedly borrowed from the Musalm&ns and their Yundni teachers. The- 
fact of his hazarding a discovery of the theft, however bears ample 
internal evidence to the gross ignorance of even all his educated coun- 
trymen at this time. 
__ #+ The allusion in the 3rd verse ta the protection afforded to the’ 
learned expatriated brahmans of Frinddvan, probably refers to the 
oppressive persecutions inflicted on the city and brahmans of Mathura, 
by Aunangzu‘s, by whose orders many temples and the valuable libra« 
ries they contained, were destroyed. | 
8. The allusion in the 4th verse to the courageous labours of rija 
Java Sixon, in removing “ the people-grinding impost,” probably re- 
fers to the obnoxious jesiyd imposed by Avuanoze’s, The honor of 
procuring its abolition he attributes to his master Java Sivan, Colo. 
nel Ton has given to rénf Ray Siwen the credit of having written 
that most eloquent, and elegant, and spirited letter of remonatrance 
against this impost, which has been so admirably translated by Sir Wi 
B. Rouse, and which is attributed by Ouwe to Jeswaxt Srixon of Mdr- 
wir. I have seen nothing in the Persian language of which I would 
more desire the honor of being the author than of his remonstrance ;- 
and ifwe consult the internal evidence, to what Hindu prince could we 
with so much propriety attribute the noble sentiments it breathes, asta | 
the enlightened chief of Jaipur? ‘To him as well as toJeswant Sinon 
T have heard it attributed. Colonel Ton in his partial zeal’ for the 
Rajpats in attributing it to Réy Sivan would have us regard it os 0. 
proof of the enlightenment of his favorite Rindéwats of Udipwre, Bat © 
if itmust be given either to rang Ras Srxawor Juswant Srvou of Mar. 
wdr, then to their enlightened Musalmin munshis alone can be accorde. 
ed the credit of the actual composition ; for we haye nd reason whatever 
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a Wale . 
fel bt wished for concealment, he would not surely have retained the Petsian 
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to know that cither of these princes were themselves in any degree 
advanced beyond that state of semibarbarism which then and still dis- 
tinguishes all tribes of Rajputs. 

Transiation of the Preface. 

Salutation to Gawesma; salutation to Laxsume’ and Naima. Upon 
Gaxesna, who is worshipped by the gods, and fulfils all the prayers of men; 
who is adorned with all power, and who removes all difficulties, I devoutly 
eall. 


@ Thombly prostrate myself nt the lotus feet of Laxsaut’ and of Nar 
amma, which are adored even by the gods, nnd the fragrant dust of which 
is revered by all mankind. I bow in reverence to Samaswatt the destroy. 
er of the darkness of infatusted ignorance, and to my instructor who is 
distinguished in the ecience of mathematics. 

& May the illustrious king of kings raja Java Sma, who pure in heart 
by his own prowess and without dread brought Sar Govirpa and the 
other learned men who had fled from Frinddvan and settled them (in his 
own neighbourhood), and who bas by his own force reduced to obedience 
leebchha chiefs of distinguished rank,—rule long over this portion of 

4. He shines conspicuous by his glorious power, by which he has re. 
moved the tax under which the people were grievously oppressed ; he is 
terrible to his enemies and like the sun in the hot season, not to be endur- 
ed by them. 

&. He performed the Wujépaye and other sacrifices, and celebrated ale 
the 16 Mahdddn, bestowing on the most distinguished brahmans, cows and 
villages, elephants and horses. 

6. For the pleasure of this most illustrious king Sar’ Java Siva, the 
brahman Sawnat Jagaxsa‘rua composes this most excellent work called 
the “ Rekha Ganita” or geometry. 

7. Itis a novel and unequalled science, in as much as it teaches from a 
knowledge of angles clearly to ascertain the mensurements of different 


res. 

6. This treatise on geometry (or mechanics Shilpashastra) was origi 
nally revealed by Buanata to Viswwaxanua from whom it descended to 
this earth, and has been handed down from generation to generation. 

®. But being lost in the course of time, I, by the commands of the Ma. 
hirdja Java Sixma, have again published it to the world, for the delight 


The Revha Ganita contains 15 books and 478 propositions, In the first 


Definitions or exrcanaTionw of the terms used. 
I. A point is that which is visible to the eye, but is ineapable of sub. 
2 A lineis long—bat is without breadth : it may be divided. 

Gm 
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$. A superficies has both length and breadth. ae 

4. There aretwo kinds of superticies, the one one ag the smooth mit 
face of levelled water, the other not plane. 

§. Lines are also of two kinds, straight and curved (or cceokedtil &e. 

cc. 


Original Tezt. 

Saara wer | stretefeera wa) aang qetea 
SaeTAT zat y : eneiertrece ae 

ira , fragaanal araeqat 
fafewareadiireet 3 aw afararetenrceeh Ce 
ifeenigatetauaaeed fata cesta frags 
afanareara: vlan aeameanarraacer farsa 
yASe Ff weazata: BcTHersaT: | a eS 
ard an hee ea wine Seeder away feat 
au | aaaereratta tren eurta feaaae 
ToT: | yk Ae Ataralewe qey cwala eae 
Wesreerz aaarat femfeaana gy ee fafed wre 
Sx Staravtente Sg Stet cay, qerfesfed were 
freraratat tra agar fegada oeoderS aaa 
Te y= | agten aertrs safeerear oa: erred tat 
Se eee Fei Sw Cerafet wiCuer ww tayeeReT 
iil ewesawite wel andi cere eed: aware: 
ferry a fegtre: mere: efettewreetear fearare 
iar aendi riences wa ten ereeeciaiiene 
7 Se ata sat wer feee saerfean ae 
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aaa agnerpipe aa aA 
eh wae: tS ore ini aa TH EHR: Se 








croneg re vie nano 


weond quid wate mute de sianticnl oust 





Sefe feta frysl wafe afeee: waare wee (6) AAT 
wm afer aati ad wa we wheter war aa 
an atusas fase we sae le wrt age 
Haq wa aq we WIE TAs Bart Boe Fra (7) WA 
sia ebm elie cpet aaa wa 
cram 3 re Serer fore reed ween 

ea (9) wa araqed feed yawqueee fren 


© The figures have reference to the diagrams in plate L. 
i | 6 DD. > 
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Sa (10) @w qarmnaceeer 

Matcaewa werfa 4 fasta |r Sarit 

wart Zer wafa 11) ara Tan Fes wat ey 

SLALSIES Was BH awarfa (12) Hie pi 
waar gfewecetared ward agate wa (14) Dare 

erm 15) et fry ee ae (10) wa 
wee wwat wafe (17) afefe sfeanea : 

wey: wafa wrakeneitra reece it 7 

(18) at Sater wri agufe faa fice aera (19) 

wie ce wsIgwe aeeate ete wate eats 

—s RATES THC CATS MTT TS | 












melewr andr'w(20)~ wytet-vater-areanrarsigs 
Swi THeeT Ae apie apes tN 


gn im 





ten searer rere tral sre ete aterente 
waters wrfs ay weteqa we qutera: fies 
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afer WaT FURS WISE SECS eT AieraT Aiw ay AE 
ier seariaearatar aii aaciiainlctal 
GHG WRS RVI STS GHLST (21) WLS a 
wttfa AR GHCS ALS SAMA GT WAU MAT s 
aa fusecafe wate Hoes aeTTasiaS feats 









— 


frase yoda wereratieeae ear af wale werTTA 
waa sarafa Gavvafys arsfedaays ow 
ed ufeafe sarresrat eararaet (22) ware wart 
cine papules: 





s saeait senGemecieitetninenietaaailanil 
wawsafe eaves ou wesfes aes earraie 
wo Gaeare eee waa Bisse GEaTeTt TEATAT 
arena ae 
citehh seeuiberdeimesegahinne tigi hia 
Yew wards wieeMTe sop ArT A 





=, 








wnt aaala Seas FATAT HaTaea a SATA ATST 


[ SaTaT WRISSRTET BATATSTaT aH 
aisle ais age: 
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St Srfaarat ware aor arsr waar area: xedarerafae: 
SeCG! fat Wat ewter exter watere art aes 
Tye Sys: wate 


SW HT Wsiae wea 





fa wataaia earmawafe qstocfe: seats wae 
SA Se erafr waa ahqaed eart a wate cmap 
Sia acrafumype: wanteeg: aarqaract rar 
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TRUTH THRU THT Al wee Arareaid 
as aia SATA HTT pceatyiae ncaa peo 
exes ayheeret safe were srareraat erated 
waar vfzarfa (27) waaifaas Seer feats Teg 
weferti fee aac eae: Bara OTS: ORT BATH TH 
gia ware: alee: Setaess SAAT TST ATE HHT 
afrafa gam seas Waas nad Sa Fs eas TET 
Sa qa awa wire TaaAATUi ee: TEM LS CHET SH 
gutarat fred ches fated cece qeacer eare oiarat 
fret afes(afea reavaug rf eraasutaaicaata 
warty fapimatc qos Sarafe Saraaren Haas 
aeanaiaare Wa WANTS € TTR TE SHAH TTACT 
pba inet lc ddr es 2s 
enti tenet saree wes a 
Sa RANA EP 
wate ata acanand aire aft afer Tearoom Tem 
uate terufee ater afedaaa a@aquafeaaver uf 
7 ag waa aaats Foraiea ey 


—" a =. 


7 ufata ous Sarat afen ufvafa ae ated Sa are 
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fax afew watt ae cerreie: reruns 
ret care sevtrrrwet feet cesar aft 
ae TCT Yel WHTUMATS aeTaETS ie SorewE eT ee 
Wa GAM Ae GURMATS to TTaReTa: wae Ta Kaad 
a 6 alg lah diab 
iicten® ex qe ate wustorecantulll 
TRYST SAT Tee. sarraera wee wants 
= alabama 
=i TR sa wareratatey 
mT Gareart Reefer ware eewT (31) wt xfesee 
were! wieid ceceret eatin ordard ge omte 
wat eaeq owe: esroufer wenfeaneg aa 
ar eorwates weweiira Setar 


* These two figures are wasting ; also No. 24. 
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SES aa = ees = ESE 
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Il1.—Observations of the Tides at. ittagong made in conformity wilh 
the Circular of the Asiatic Society. By Liew! H. Sinpoxs, Engineers. 
. aimee S| 1. yi 
Alishubr Beach, July, 1537. [See aketch in PL. L.] 
Times of High water. 
Date. |1st Tide. 2d Tide.| Date. | let Tide, )2d Tide. Moon passes meridian. 
1 | 95% g3" or 0 03 of the 17th, 
3 o 57 
a ie ee oh ett Saas 
| 2 4 7 11 Sa 
§ S 2) |} 29 22 45.6 
a | SB 6&1 
7 4 431 
VS) 5 al 
o 6 61 
10 7 #40 
11 6 49 
iz 16 6G) 
| 10 (GP SC 
14 19 | -lor nm } post 11 a. mM. of the 20th. 
i I | rvaitions stop ped by mistake a day too soon. 
All the above are expressed in mean time. . 
The secood tide of the 16th should staod os the first of the !7th, and so on for the 
October, 1837. 
Meridional passage 1sth Oct. 11 35 Of 
Mean Time. teth Sept. 24" og" OC gah Oct. 23 31 49 
Se pos 16) 12" (There must bave been o heavy gale somewherc from the 
2 41 | ia 46 | @th to the oth; the awell here was very at and the 
3 13] 15 19 | times soted so far doubtfal on account the waves, 
346) 15 32] On Wedoceday the 4th we had violent squalls of wind and 
4 17118 | rein; there was no barometer to mote the fall, but the 
4 60/16 56 | remarkably heavy though chilly. 
5 | 17 28 | 
| 6 |e @ * 
) @ 28 | 31 40) 
}10 34] 29 36 
1) i 44] 23 49) 
AB | eee | 1 . 
6 a1 | is) 19 /On the 13th the did, between day and oight foul by Mr. 
| 3 14] o| C. W. Mullins was 9 inches, this at the Sodder ghat, 
1 at) i 7 ‘Chittagong 12 miles up the river 
2 2 . 
a 54 é 
5 #28 
a 465 
4 ti 
4 4? 
& 
} & @ 
9 46 
| 10 468 
ii 46 
® 20 1 
® §o 
i 72 
1 #4 
= a 0 4 
2 3) ! 
No obs.| 
6 8 ™ 
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IV.—Troasiation of a Servitude-Bond granted by a Cultivator over ‘Wis 
Family, and of a Deed af Sale of fwo slaves, By D. eta ; 
Gorakhpur, , 





Some months ago | was requested by Captain Lawnencs, a 
whose charge the survey of the Eastern Division of the district is 
placed, to furnish answers to statistical inquiries regarding aie 
Jobena, a purguna of Gorakhpur, bounding on Sarwan. I in tum 

-thought of applying for aid in the compilation of the replies to n ical 
who has been settled ns an indigo planter® for several years in Sidowa, 
and who proved to be possessed of a competent acquaintance with the 
habits and usages of the natives in his neighbourhood. 

— One of the queries put was, “ How do zemindars pay people who 
water and cultivate lands for them?” The reply was to this effects 

_" They employ bond servants who are paid at half a cooly's rate, and 
are at the same time liable to fine in case of absenting themselves from 
their superior’s work.” Further inquiry procured me the accompany- 
ing bonds or deeds, and as they appear curious and valuable from 
throwing light on the condition of the agricultural population of this 
portion of India, T have translated them and now forward them to 

“Your address. If you regard them in the same light as I have done 

| perhaps } you may think it worth while to publish them in the journal ; 
if you do not think them of sufficient importance for this purpose, pray 
dispose of them as you may think proper. 

‘The deeds you will observe are blank, but still such as are daily 
executed and in full force ;they were written out by a common village 

Putwari, and are in the rustic dialect or Patois of the section of the 
province where he resides. The spelling you will also see is not ordered 
according to any very umform system. 

a7 Senvirvne-Boxp, 

2 ronalation, 

Deep.—Annerwax Koonoomee and his children's plough bond for fifty- 
One rupees written, signed rupees fifty-one, 51. 

[Place for the Master's namet.] 

‘Warrwe—Asneeuan Koonoomre, inhabitant of Futapeor, perguna 
Sidowa Jobena Elaka Sooba Qudes zillah Gorakhpur, having received a loan 
__ Of fifty-one (51) rupees from ¢ (the above mentioned individual), I have 
: _ granted a bond agreeing to pay interest for the witiataia peal dhe ie 


Pte lhe 


* Mr. J. Fryce of Bubnowil. 
+ Mr 
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per month; for these same rupees I of my own will and accord execute (this) 
deed of Hurwuheebundher (to have force) over my whole family, for th® 
driving of a plough and for remaining always ot hand to execute every 
kind of labour that may occur. If I remain absent a day from my plough 
or work then shall I be held responsible to the extent of a rutee weight of 
gold for esch day's absence. If] go any where in the manner of flight 
then let my whole family be seized. If any other person give (me) a 
grenter sum, he must pay at once principal and interest ofthisloan. That 
man may then take my family, If he do not give the then may my 
family be seized without dispute ; any other interfering will be in vain in. 
deed. This is written that the first engagement may remain in force. ce 
Written 29th Falgoon, year 1244 forty-four at Emeliz. 





DEED of Saxe of two Staves. 
Explanation and Tranalation. 

Daonuo Manto Kumikur of his own will and accord sells Azowsr‘a and 
Rupia, having executed and delivered a “ deed of eale of slaves” signed, 
or a mafurkufes lsonkulee. 

_ [I do not find the five or six first lines very intelligible but what follows 
presents no great difficulty ]. 

The deed commences with the invocation, usual in Sanskrit documenta, 
ef Sosti Sri; the two first lines are taken up nearly with the enumeration 
of the tithes of Vinnama‘siv and of Sarava’uur’s power. In the fourth 
line the 43rd year of some king is indicated. Acuaoin is then mentioned 
‘and the 32nd year of Nawéb Minza’ Amani Bea spoken of, Then follows 
the year of the rule of the Honorable English Company ; vis. the 33rd Mr. 
Conn being administrator, (local). The locality Gorakhpur, south of 
which runs the Ganges and to the north the Gunduk. The country Bia. 
ruthkum, sirkar Gorakhpur, sooba Aoadh, Akternuggur, perguna Sedsoa 
Jobena, talouka Banagaon, tuppah Thadheebaree, The 25th year (of the 
rule) of Babu Esni Ku'wan San (talookdar), the 22nd year (since the 
establishment) of the English perguna. Sekh Juwatu'nix being fouj- 
dar and tehaildar at the tehsildaree of Peronna, 

In the village of Buderuha sale of slaves waa effected. Purchaser 
Uno Srxan ; amount 43 Furakabad rapees, Seller by name Duopne Mamro 
Kumiur®, of his own will and accord he sells Bucouapen's wifet and son, 
two adults, The woman's name Azcwsia, the lad’s name Ruria, (this) 
slavery-bond being executed and delivered. The woman's age @2f, eom- 
plexion fairish. Ruria’s age 25, complexion dark, eyes dark. Of these 
people Dropne Manto Kumhkur bas completed the sale, wherever they go, 
thence they may be brought back, as slaves they are sold to perform every 
~The Kemdurs ore bubars or bearers. | | 

+ A slave-holder may sell a whole family, or what part of It may sult is 
convenience. 

t In the original the word is thirty, the clphers twenty-two as here. 
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kind of work; wherever they may flee thence they may be seized and 
brought back without objection or complaint. or murmur, without obstacle 
may they be brought from under the king's or prince's throne ; whoever 
receives these servants, Hindu or Musalman he may (legally) be adjured— 
the Hindu by the sacred cow ;—the Musulmdn by Husew, by the Sekb, Seyd, 
Mogul, Pytan, Sumbut year 1894, month Jet, dark half 13th day, Sunday, 
year 1244, place Buderwha, two ghurees of the day being spent, this was 
written and signed. ; 

(We have not thought it necessary to insert a lithograph of the Deeds 
themselves which are in the ordinary Kayasthi or Kaiti form of Nagari.— 
Eu, 


ee 


V.—Note on the Malay Woodpecker. Hy Dr. Wituam Brawn, Sars 
geon of H. M.S. Wolf. 

In reference to Mr. Hovason's description of three new species af 
Woodpecker, in your Journal of February last, and agreeing in his 
opinion most heartily, that America cannot shew Epecimens of wood- 
peckers superior, nor even equal to those which are produced in India, 
allow me to send you for his information and others interested in the 
ornithology of this country, the description and measurement of a 
woodpecker, shot at the extreme point of the Malay peninsula, in 
March last. A specimen, to which even the royal Nipalese bird must 
yield the palm,—and a beautiful and noble bird it is—in size, strength, 
and beauty, wns preserved and sent to Scotland; but the following de- 
scription is from my note book, | 

Body, not including bill nor tail, nine inches long, tail eight inches; 
bill, very strong and hard ; ridges, hich and sharp, forming at the tip a 
complete wedge; breadth at the hase 9-l0ths of an inch; height 
6-10ths, being 1-3rd more in breadth than depth. 

Color, back, breast, neck, wings, upper and under coverts of the 
tail, and tail itself, glossy black ; belly and under wing coverts yellow; 
head crowned with a scarlet erectile crest, and a patch of red feathers 
behind the under mandible, with n few white speckles on the throat; 
tui] moderately wedged, consisting of ten strong feathers, worn at the 
tips, and covered with the juices from trees on which the bird feeds; a 
bare space round the eye ; iris bright yellow ; tongue four inches long; 
feet large, strong, and avgotactile, with considerable mobility of the 
outer toe; spread of wings two feet three inches; weight twelve ounces. 
His loud tapping on a tree heard at a consideruble distance, led to his 


“a 
; an al * 
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Vi.—Notes on the Musical Tnstrements and Agricultural and other In- 
struments of the Nepalese*. By A. Camenete, Ezy. M. D. Surgeon 
attached fo the Residency af Katmandiw. 


L—Mostcan Instaumnnts. 

Tt is almost unnecessary to allude here to the two chief classes of 
men forming the population of the valley of Nepal ; but to save repe- 
tition, it may not be amiss to mention, that the instruments underneath 
enumerated, are common to the Neware and the Parbuttiahs, both 
designations being understood in the widest sense. This difference, 
however, existe, in the classes of each tribe using them; among Par- 
buttiahs none but the lowest castes furnish professional musicians, and 
there are no amateurs of this science among the rode highlanders, 
who now rule Nepal. The Newars, on the contrary are, as a people, 
extremely fond of music, and many of the higher and middle castes 
practise it professionally, and indulge in it as amateurs. Their labora 
in the field are generally accompanied, and their weary return from it 
at certain seasons, enlivened by the plaintive strains of the rural flute 
(bansuli), or the sharper tones of the modalli (flageolet), and at mar- 
ringes, births, feasts, fairs, and religious processions, a preceding band 
of music, is an indispensable portion of the smallest ceremony ; nor is it 
uncommon, on a festival day (of which the Newars have nearly 100 
annually) to see a joyous jolly fellow, with his flageolet, or cymbals, 
as the case may be, trudging along towards the scene of rejoicing, pip- 
ing a national air on the former, for his own amusement and that of 
all passengers, or drumming with the latter, in unison to his thought- 
less but cheering whistle. 

_ As a general rule, however, professional musicians, among the 
Newars, as with the Parbuttiahs, are from among the lowest castes, 
Kiihis and Kiisilliads, form the majority from the former, Damais and 
Sarkis from the latter. 1 
‘The instruments used by the people are as follows: I exclude the 
imitations by the Gorkhas, of British ones, with which their military 
bands are furnished, the chief of which are the bagpipe, made and 
played on by Surkis. The flute, either English, or imitation of the 
flageolet, and a variety of horns, trumpets, und bugles. 

No, 1.—Phiinga (Newari), is 0 trumpet-shaped instrament made of 
copper, about three and a half feet long, two inches in diameter os its 
large extremity, and tapering gradually to the mouth-piece, where ite 


hore is diminished to the diameter of {th of an inch, it is formed of 


© The figures refer to models presented by Dr. Camrmect and deposited in the 
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three pieces, the one fitting into the other, is of very rade workmané 


ship, und costs only about two Nepalese rupees*. The length of this 


instrument, and its slender make, require some support, when being 
used; it is consequently furnished with three pieces of etick, which 
when fitted into one another, form a rod of four feet in length to which 
the Phinga is attached, by a bit of ribbon, at its expanded end, the 
rod crossing the instrument at right angles. The plaver holding the 
opposite end of the red in bis right hand elevates the instrument at 


pleasure, bringing it to the perpendicular when used in a crowd, but 


carrying it horizontally under other circumstances. The Phidapa 
belongs exclusively to the Newars, is called by them, ‘‘ the musical 
instrument of the gods,” and is played on at every religious ceremony 


and at every temple, within the valley, when the setting sun gives ~, 


signal for the performance of the evening sacrifice, 

No. 2.—The Mohalli (Newari), or Nepalese flageolet. Is rudely 
executed, and from the most ordinary materials. Its mouthpiece is 
nothing more than a bit of palm leaf folded, and cut into a convenient 
shape! the body of the instrument is made of two pieces of sil wood, 
bound together by slips of the bamba, and hollowed out longitudinal. 
ly, apertures or stops, (§ in number) being made for the fingers to 
play on; its trumpet or dilated extremity, is made of copper, gradu- 
ally increasing in calibre, from the diameter of an inch to that of four 
inches at its open termination. The complete instrument costs about 
two and a half Nepalese rupees. The modalli belongs exclusively to 
the Newars, and many persons of this tribe use it, who are not pro- 
fessional musicians. Its tones are sharper than those of the bansali, 
or common Indian flute, and the national tunes adapted to it, are 
lively and pleasing, even to a British ear. To the Newars it seems to 
sound magically, for it has the power of inducing the poorest and 
most fatigued laborers, to join in the dance, and it is the cons! 
accompaniment to their songa of merriment at feasts ond weddings. 

No, 3.—The Singha, or Nor Singha, the Nepalese horn. It is 
made entirely of copper, is when put together in the shape of a cow's 
horn, and about four feet long, is composed of four pieces, and tapers 
gradually from its wider extremity, where its calibre is four inches in 
diameter, to the mouth-piece, where the bore is not more than a quat- 
ter of aninch across. The singha is used exclusively by the lowest 
eastes among the Parbuttinhs, and is in considerable demand among 
‘the lower castes of the plains of India, Its blast is loud, deep, but 


ie a » and its professors seem unable to mould its tones into 
* A Nepalese rupee worth sbout 12 or 125 anas of Company's casreney- 
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any thing like harmony. It is radely manufactured, and costs about 
three and a half Nepalese rupees. 

No. 4.—The Neg-pi‘ni, or Twri, » Parbuttinh instrument th i 
ly. It is only different from the lust in being of smaller size and 
having three vertical turns in its shaft, like a French-horn. Its soise, 
for music it scarce produces, is any thing bat harmonious. It is made 
of sheet copper, tinned over, and costs one rupee eight anas. 

No. 5.—The Bensuii, “ or rural flute” of Sir W. Jowxs. [tie much 
more like the common. English fife in its tones, and is identical with 
itin form; ia used by the Newars and Parbuttiahs. 

No. 6.—The Sariagi. This is the same as the instrument of that 
name. used in India, and represents our European violin, in so far os 
it in stringed and scraped upon, with a horse-hair bow, but it is at 
best a miserable instrument. In Nepal it is only played on by the 
lowest caste Parbuttiahs, and by beggar boys, from among whom I 
have not seen or heard of any Pagamnis. The dancing girls imported 
from. Beneres annually for the amusement of the durbar, have their 
accompanying fiddlers ; but these being foreigners, are not alluded to 

re. 

No, 7.—The Sitar, or three-stringed guitor of India, is used bys a 
very few persons in Nepal, whose proficiency is most wretched. Profes- 
sors of this instrument from the plains of India find some encourage- 
ment from the Goorkhas,—at least an occasional performer of tolerable 
skill may be heard at their court. 

No. §.—Cymbals of various size, from that of a teacup, to the di- 
mensions of a. wash-hand basin, are used by the Newars and Parbat- 
tinhs, to the same extent as in Hindustan ; all religious ceremonies re- 
quiring music, all Jattras, or processions of the gods, as well as of mar- 
rying, and feasting mortals, are accompanied by the discordant noise 
of these untuned instruments. They are made of mixed metals, the 
chief of which is denominated Phulia, and is composed of zinc, cop- 
per, and tin, in various proportions, according to the tone intended 
for the eymbal. 

No. 9.—Murifli of the Parbuttinhs, Beaugh of the Newars, ina 
small clarionet, about nine inches long. with eight stops, made of a 
single piece of bumbu, the mouth-piece being formed by blocking 
up one end of the canal with a bit of wood, except a small slit through 
which the air is breathed. The tone of this instrument is sweet, and 
the airs played on it pleasing and plaintive. It costs about eight 
anas, 

No. 10.—Dhol (drum). The same as the Hindustani one, ex- 
cept in the greater length of barrel, in one of the varieties. 
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No. 11.—Dholwek, differs from the dhol in having one end only 
covered with leather, and played on, is used by the Parbuttiahs 
but not commonly; a nearly similar drum, is used by the Newars, 
and called by them disii. ) 

No. 12.—Beh (Newari), commonly called Krishaa-beh, Is the 
pastoral flute of that god (Kursmxa) so celebrated in history, and so 
famous in his loves,—is acommon reed, with a spoon-shaped shield at 
the mouth stop: has seven stops along its shaft. 

Specimens of theee instruments were deposited in the museum of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in January last. I do not feel at pre- 
sent competent to give any correct account of the state of the science 
of music among the Nepalese. In general it may be stated that the 
Newars are capable of forming bands, containing performers on all 
the instruments above enumerated, whose music is far from discor- 
dant although of the simplest construction. The orchestra attendant 
on a Hindu play enacted here Inst year was upwards of 50 strong, 
and in some of the melodramatic portions of the performance, the tunes 
were not only enlivening and harmonious, but of a highly inspiriting 
caste. The Nepalese have no written music, so far as I bave been 
able to ascertain. Among the numerous volumes of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, collected by Mr. Hoposow in Nepal, he informs me there is a very 
large one of the scenic, and musical acts, which he infers must bave 
flourished very considerably in union with each other, previous to the 
Goorkha conquest of the valley. In these works the musical science 
is deemed of sacred origin. The Nepalese music is most probably 
identical with that of the plains, the Hinds portion of which is traced 


2.—AGRICULTCRAL ann oTuen [MPLEMENTS. 


No. 1 ——The sugarcane mill or press, called fisd by the Newars, 
and kould by the Parbuttiahs. It is of very rude and simple con- 
struction, but efficient enough for its purpose, among a people ’ who 
are ns yet content to go without the aid of horses and bullocks in 
the labours of husbandry and mercantile transport. The sugarcane 
grown in the valley, is for the most part, a small slender species of this 
plant, which ripens in the months of December and January, when its 
juice is expressed and evaporated to the semi-cryatallised form of gir, 
being scarcely further treated by the Newars than to the attainment of 
this course saccharine matter. All the ciinf (soft sugar), and misrf 
candy sug va weed i in vod and its Meee nee portions of Thibet, 
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The ‘tdsd stands in the open air, either at the house of the cane- 
grower, or more commonly in the field, where a «mall shed is erected 
for covering the evaporating boiler, and storing the jars of gir. It is 
formed as follows :—Two rough and strong posts 2) fegt apart, of any 
common Wood, are sunk in the earth, to such depth as will secure their 
fixedness under the heavy strain of the squeezing lever; these posts, 
which stand about six feet above the surface, are connected by two 
horizontal beams, of considerable strength, the lower one being about 
two feet from the ground. In front of these upright and horizontal 
beams, ond at about three feet distance, two other posts of three feet 
above the surface are sank, the space between them being occapied 
by the shorter limb of the squeezing lever which plays on a wooden 
axle; passing through the shorter limb, and the smaller posts. On 
the top of the smaller posts, and on the lower one of the beams which 
connect the larger posts, is laid a thick plank of heavy wood 2§ feet 
broad, and about six feet long, its surface being grooved transversely 
at one end, and having a channel cat along the sides, for carrying off 
the expressed juice, towards the opposite termination of it, which is 
perforated and lies immediately over an earthen vessel sank in the 
ground for the collection of the fluid. Over the grooved end of the 
lower plank, and under the upper beam which connects the larger 
posts, a thick plank about two fect long is laid, which forms in fact 
the upper millstone. The sugarcane being cut into pieces of a foot 
long is placed between these thick planks, the upper one being pulled 
down by the depression of the longer limb of the lever; the upper 
plank. and the shorter limb of the lever connected by a strong rope 
or strap of leather. The lever is precisely the same as that used in 
Behar for emptying wells, without the addition of a weight at the cx- 
tremity of the longer limb, and a rope for depressing it. The Newar 
sigarcane-squeezer is content to climb up to the elevated limb and by 
the weight of his body in the air and strength of his arms when he 


reaches the ground, to depress it. 


The sugarcane juice is evaporated in common carthen veseels until 
it assumes the proper thickness, when with scarce any purification it 
is stored up for use. The dry juiceless cane is used as fuel by the 
poorer natives. | 

No. 2.—Chikou-sd, the oil-press of the Newars. This machine 
even more rode than the former, being actually little more hist ie 
logs of wood so placed as to be capable of being separated, for a small 
Space at one end, and again approximated, without any mechanical aid 
aave the very poorest. The sdrmi (oil-maker) builds a house for his 

6 F 





press, and, like the Scottish miller, has frequently an allotted district, 
from which grist comes to his mill exclusively. He sometimes pire 
chases oil seeds, and becomes o large dealer in the article, but most 
commonly he depends for his sustenance, on the payment by ‘the 
small farmers, of a portion of the oil, from that made at bis mill; 
which he converts into money, The machine is made and worked 
as follcws':—Two strong wooden posts (of which bout three feet 
are above the surface) ore driven at three feet asunder into the 
earthen floor of the press-houre and eannected by a horizontal beam, 
ander which, and over a moveable log lying en the eround, one end 
of the logs forming the press proper are placed. The logs, each about 
16 feet long-and 18 inches in breadth and depth, are laid parallel to 
one another, secured at one extremity as above mentioned, the oppor 
site one from the operator being free and admitting of being separated 
to the extent of eight or ten inches for the introduction of the oilfare 
nishing seeds. The apparatus for foreibly bringing in contact the 
Jogs separated for the introduction of the Efrain consists of first, n stone 
Pillar sank in the ground, against which one of the logs rests; second, 
a strong rope encircling the stone pillar and passed underneath and 
over both logs through which the end of a long wooden lever is pass- 
ed, by the depression of which the logs are approximated; third, a rude 
stair on which the oil-pressers ascend to grasp the end of the lever 
and from which they depress it, until the ground comes within reach of 
their footing ; and fourth, a wooden peg passed through the lower part of 
the stuir, for the purpose of holding down the depressed lever until 


the oil ceases to drop from the expressed seeds. The seeds (rmustard 


Je the chief) having previously been pounded in a large wooden mor- 
tar, and toasted on a large stone kept hot by a subincumbent fire, both 
being in the same house with the oil-press, are pat (to the extent of 
eight or ten pounds) into a bambu wicker basket, which is introduc: 
ed between the large horizontal logs. This being accomplished the 
operators, two or three in number, ascend the rustic staircase, and 
seizing hold of the erected extremity of the lever, hang by and pull it 
by turns, until their united efforts succeed in depressing it, when a 
portion of oil is obtained. An earthen vessel lying on the grount 
receives the oil as furnished. The Newars know not the superiority 
of cold drawn, over hot drawn oil, or at all events, do not manufacture 
the former. The oi) sceds are generally three times pounded, and 
toasted, and as-often put into the prees; when thoroughly exsiccated, 

they are carried home and given (as in Europe) to cattle, os well as 
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washing their hair,in the same Mais as the females of Hindustan em- 
ploy the awlah. 

No. 3.—The water-mill, Pon. -chuki of the northern Doab and wes- 
tern hills, Aen of the Newars,—is so well described in the 19th nums- 
ber of the Journal of the Asiatic Society, as used in the Doab, that I 
shall only notice the slight points in which the Nepal one differs from 
the other. Of the Doab one it is said, “a horizontal water-wheel with 
floats placed obliquely so as to receive a stream of water from a shoot 
or funnel, the said float boards being fixed in a vertical axle passing 
through the lower millstone, and held to the upper one by a short iron 
bar at right angles, causing it to revolve with the water-wheel ;—the 
agle itself having a pivot working on a piece of the Aardest stone thal can 
be procured from the shingle near at Aand -—this, with a thatched roof 
over it, and the expense and trouble of digging w out, ao as to take 
advantage of a fall of water, are the only articles required inthis very 
simple mill,” This description is correct for the Nepal mill, with the 
exception of the contrivance for a pivot on which the axle turns, and 
that for a cup for the reception of the said pivot. Insteadof a rounded 
pebble being sunk into the lower end of the arbor, and a larger stone 
being embedded in the horizontal beam, or transom, on which the pivot 
revolves, we have in the Nepal one, an ireoa pivot driven into the 
nave of the water-wheel, and a square piece of the same metal sunk 
into the transom, and its upper surface hollowed out for the pivot to 
revolve in. In all essential respects they are the same, and alike rode 
in construction, On this point | am enabled to speak from persouul 
observation, as 1 bave had many opportunities of examining the water- 
mills of the Dedra Dhoom, and western hills, as well as those of the 
valley of Nepal. 

The water-mill does not supersede in Nepal the use of the common 
hand-mill, as the latter ia to be found in almost every. coltivator's 
house, and exactly similar to the one used in the plains of India; wie 

nothing more than a couple of circulur stones, about 18 inches india- 
meter, the superior one resting on a pivot fixed in the lower oue and 
having a peg of wood driven into it, by means of which it is made to 
revolve on the other na it lies on the ground. Mr. E.rmtxsrona found 
the water-mill with a horizontal water-wheel immediately below the 
millstone in general use beyond the Indus, and says that it “is used 
all over Afghanistan, Persia and Turkisten.” Throughout the hills 
from the Sutlege to the Mitcker or castern limits of Nepal, ite ase is 
general, and bas been so in all probability for along period of time, 
More recently this kind of water-mill has been inteyduced inte ous 
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territories in the northern Doob, which lie along the upper Jenna, and 
eo great is its simplicity, adapting it to the appliances of the moet 
ignorant natives, “that it has been adopted generally in all the canals 
in the Defi district, as well as in those of the Doab*,”* nae 
A similar mill is said to be used in come of the most northern of 
the Scottish islands, as well in Provence and Duwphiny. ta 
' The power of the Nepal mill is not by any means great, nor is there 
moch inducement for the improving of it beyond its present state, 
Wheat in Nepal holds a very low place among the farinncea’in com 
Parison with rice, in consequence of the better adaptation of the soil 
for the latter grain; and so small is the consumption of alfa (meal) 
that the miller cannot depend on his craft, as an only means of subsists 
ancef. Asan average of the power of these mills, the prodace of one 
after 24 hours’ grinding ranges from 7 to 10 mwris of meal, (14 to 20 
maunds about,) the latter quantity being considered the maximum 
produce of the best. ' 
The earnings of the miller are for the most part in kind, and the 
rate of payment varies according to the supply of water at the time 
of grinding, as well as with the quantity of grain brought by an indi- 
vidual. The highest rate for grinding is an Ath of the produce, the 
average one is jth, and the lowest 2th, this being for grinding 
alone, as the proprietor of the grain transports it to, and from, the 
mill. ; 
The payment in kind for grinding corn is, J believe; oniversal in 
the bills, it is customary in the Dethi territory of India, and I can 
vouch for its being the invarinhle mode throaghout a lurge portion 
ofthe highlands of Scotland. The rate of revumeration in the latter 
Country was in 1837 i th for grinding outen meal, Ath for griod- 
ing barley meal, and J th for grinding malt, which had paid duty; 
mgood deal more for the smuggled article, as an indemnifivation to 
the miller for the riak run in admitting the contraband to his premises, 
No. 4.—Ka, (Newari ;) kodali of the Purbuttiahs, The hoe or spade 
with which the Newars turn up the soil of their fields, They do 
not use the plough, and compared with the Indian one (which is 
used by the Parbuttiahs), this spade-is w much more efficient instru: 
ment. Its cut is from 4 to 6 inches deep. The Newars use it with 
dexterity and delve a field in surprisingly short space of time, turm- 
ing the earth up in ridges, or narrow beds. ‘The du resembles our 
_ © See Journal Asiatic Society, No, 19. 
© t Marwa, todu, Indian corn, und as little rice Is ground by these mills besides 
wheat ; the ground rice is used for making sweetments, aS oe ere 
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adze, more than a spade, but differs from the former in having its 
handle projecting from the off side of the neck of the instrament. 
The delver holds the handle in both hands, and stooping forward 
raises the spade at each cut above his bead, bringing it down strongly 
and steadily and cutting the sod rather slantingly, can make « furrow 
in well moistened ground of 9 inches deep. The ground for both 
crops of rice and for wheat, has two or three delvings. So soon aa 
one crop is off the ground the Newar turns up his field for another 
one, thus gaining all the advantage from the decaying stubble, which 
early ploughing can give*. This immediate turning up of the soil 
ie a matter on which the Newars lay much stress, and consequently 
it is very common to see the women and children of the family cut+ 
down wheat and rice, at one end of a field, while the males are 
delving it from the other. The di costs about one current rupee, — 
No. 5.—Kermighan, (Newari,) The wooden crutch-like imetro- 
ment used by the Newars for breaking down the clods, and prepar- 
ing the soil for receiving seed. With this they reduce the earth to 
the finest powder; it is all they have for serving the purpose of our 
iron rakes and harrows, wor is it inferior to them in the hands of 


the very hard-working and skilfal husbandmen who use it. 


No. 6.—Kiichi-mighda, (Newari.) The instrument used for co- 
vering over sown wheat, und gayha or upland rice, is a block with 
an upright shaft, used like a pavier’s block. The gayta variety of 
rice is suited to drvish Innds, is not transplanted, but Inid down in 
seed, most carefully and laboriously, with the fingers. When sown 
thus, the ground is beaten down gently with the kichi-muighuin. 

No. 7.—Chosni-mighia, (Newori.) A thin-edged wooden shovel, 
weed for smoothing the flooded beds in which the seed of the malyi, 
and fé/i varieties of rice is sown, for the purpose of furnishing trans- 
plants or seedlings. It is also used in the suburban fields, devoted 
generally by the Newars to the raising of culinary vegetables, pep- 
per (red), ginger, &c. &c. where it is necessary to natin 


partly and finely. 


No 8.—KXuikitcha, (Newari.) A small broad-pointed hoe, sabia 
the Newars, for weeding the flooded rice. 
No. 9.—Chong-kcki, (Newari.) A-sharp-pointed hoe, ased in weed- 
ing the gavha or dry land rice, #rid (a vetch), and other drill crope. 
N. B. Nos, 8 and 9 are iron instruments, with wooden handles. 
* Sir Huaraney Davy, proved chemically the advantages of using regetable 
Manures fresl, and the practice is now general in England.—See Avs Leefures on 
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No, 10.—Kue, (Newari) A clumsy. wooden shovel,. used for 
spreading grain to the un and collecting it in heaps after its removal 
from the straw. The Nowars do not use the flail in threshing their 
corn ; there are two modes in use; in separating the malsi rice from 
its straw, nothing is required beyond the shaking of the sheaf, anda 
few. knocks on the ground, in consequence of the preparatory treat. 
ment undergone by this crop (or a great part of it). After being eut 
down it is stacked on the ficld and left to become heated, and.to 
ferment for 6 or § days, after which the stacks are pulled to pieces, 
and the grain separated from the straw, winnowed by being shaken 
to the wind from a shallow platter made of mat and bambu and dried 
in the sun. ‘The grain thus treated is called Aukwa, and is mach 
liked. The other moce, and the one employed at the wheat, vetch, and 
gayba rice harvest, is simply beating out the grain with « long atick, 
agit lics on the ground. All the grain in the valley is separated from 
the straw on the field, and carried home after being winnowed, in bags 
and baskets, carried banghywise or suspended from a stick, borue 
on the shoulders. The crops are reaped with the sickle, which instru- 
ment is similar to the European scythe sickle but smaller. The Par- 
buttiahs, in common with the Newars, use this instrument and rarely 
pull up the crops by the root, as is the practice of the Plains, . 

No. 1h.i—Lasi-dod, (Newari.) The large wooden pestle and mortar, 
universally used in India, for husking grain. A block of hard wood 
three feet long and 15 or 15 inches in diameter, shaped rudely like 
an hour-glass, and hollowed from one end down to the middle, is all 
that is required to form the mortar. The pestle is about four feet 
long, rounded for about a foot in the middle, and squared on three 
sides at both ends; it is used by one or two persons, the centre por- 
tion held in the hand, and either end employed for beating the con- 
tents of the mortar. This machine is employed principally in Nepal 
for making c/ira, or the bruised rice, so much eaten jn all rice coun: 
tries of India, when the people are travelling, or from other causes 
unable to procure time or fuel for regular cooking, The chine is 
made thus: the rice in husk (dian) being steeped in water for aday 
and night is tonsted for a short time on a stone or large tile heated 
for the purpose; when thus parboiled, andwhile still soft, it is thrown 





into the wooden mortar and bruised into im fiat flukes, in which 
_ State, having previously been separated from the husks and dried, it 


‘4s sold in the shops, and eaten by the people. A native of Nepal, or 
®f Bengal and Behar, will be sutisfied to live on this substance alone 
any days together: a small quantity of sukur (unpurified purti- 
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ally crystallised sugar) added, gives it » most grateful relish, to the 
rarely stimulated palates of these poor and primitive people. 

No, 12.—Kuti, (Newari.) ‘The machine for converting the stil 
into eatable rice, by husking it, is the same nas that for making sirki 
from bricks, (hence called the Dhendki #) 

No. 13.—CAnn-kemnd, (Neweri.) Is the banghy used in all field 
work, and consists merely of two small wicker baskets, suspended 





from either end of a piece of wood or bambu, four feet long, which 


the carrier bears on his shoulders. . 
ON: B. Exact models in wood of the above noted iain labile 
are deposited in the museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. | 





VIL—Note on the Facsimiles of the various Inecriptions on the ancient 
column af Allahabad, retaken by Captain Eowann Surra, Lngineers. 
By Jawes Parser, Sec. As. Soc. &e. Se. 


(Submitted at the Meeting of the Gth December. ] 


t}Guptain Eowanp Sara, of the engineers, has rendered another 
signal service to the Society and to all those whose study is directed to 
the development of Indian history. On this occasion his task has 
been infinitely more trying to the patience, and has demanded more 
ingenuity and care, than in the comparatively simple affuir of Biaisa: 
while on the other hand there was less expected from its accamplish- 
ment; seeing that Lieutenant Boor had already taken down the two 
principal inscriptions by hand, one of which had been published 
and interpreted with the advantage of all the learning and critical 
acumen of Captain Taorer and of Dr. Miu himself; while the other 
and older text had been shewn to be identical with the four tablets 
of the Feroz it, and was therefore included in the explanation. of 
that monument recently given. Nevertheless, experience rife and 
frequent had taught me the value of a strict revision, even of the most 
trust-worthy labour of the treacherous eye; and I was equally sur- 
priced and pleased ta find thet Captain Sarrn had devoted himeelf 
: L ‘There were many discrepancies of letters 





drapupte ‘iaacription; “wehich-might he cleared tipi and above all, it was 
an object to determine the nature of the interlineary inscription to which 
the attention of the curious had been directed fret by Lieut, Kirros, 
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and which was subsequently confirmed by Mr. Wauren Ewae's 
inspection, a8 reported to the Society by himself more than a YeOr amo. 
» To perform the operation in the most complete and engineer-like 
manner, Captain Swira divided off the written part of the column into: 
six lengths, and each of these again longitudinally into four quadrantal 
subdivisions, so that the whole surface of the stone could be printed 
off upon twenty-four large sheets of paper or cloth. Each paper was 
made to extend somewhat. beyond the actual limit of the compartment . 
eo ms remove any uucertainty in regard to the letters near the edge. 

“On the system followed at Héilea,”” writes the author, “ I have. 

taken off no fewer than three impressions, that the success of one may 
supply parts of less happy execution in another, One impress is on cloth, 
and two.are on paper, and together I think they give the inscription 
as perfectly as any inspection of the stone itself: more distimetly 
indeed I may say, for the relief of the colored ink brings out the cha- 
_ Tactera with a precision not perceptille on the pillar.” _ 

Of these one paper and one cloth impression have been transmitted 
to Calcetta, the third being reserved in case of accident to them on the 
road. When united together the lettered surface measures nearly thirty 
feet long by nine in width, and comprehends a written superficies of 
160 square feet ! t 

Upon their arrival in Calcutta I lost no time in unfolding the roll 
and connecting the whole of the paper series (which seemed to have 
received the strongest print) into a continuous sheet, an operaiion 
rendered extremely easy by the tickets and directions accompanying 
them. 

Our former review of the sculptured surface of the Allahabad pillar 
had divided the Hindu writing into three heads, that in the ancient or 
No. 1 character then unknown ; that in the No. 2 or Gaya alphabet ; 
and « third in the modern Deva-nigari, consisting of a multifarious and 
uninteresting collection of eeribblings and names. The same classifi- 
cation may still be retained, although we may now conveniently ex- 
change the numerical designations for Specific names, more espe- 
cially as there will be presently shewn to be an intermediate class of 
writing between Nos. 1 and 2; of which similar evidence was furnished 

Commencing then my inspection with the ancient Buddhist charac- 
ter (No. 1), I-had the satisfaction to find that most of the slight is- 
crepancies before remarked, between Licut, Buar's version and the 
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oceur, I have collected as emendata in the subjoined note*, To a few 
of them I must however take the liberty of alluding more particularly. 
In the first place, it is evident, although it escaped my notice 
before, that the final? of many words is the representative of the 
Sanskrit viserga, and notsolely of the seventh case as I had imagined, 
or of the plural as in the Hindustini, Thus in the opening words, 
Devinampiye Piyadast represent the Sanskrit zeraifwn: farefir: 
the y? and #@ stand for |: and %: and consequently govern singular 
verls, as, y2 cha sampotipajisati st swkatam kachhati: yé patibhogam 
no ii :—&e. Again in the catalogue of birds and animals prohibited 
from being eaten we find that all those ending in @ agree with the 
Sanskrit masculine nominatives as ewkt, aruné, chokavdh?, &q. while 
sdrikd, jatukd, ajakd, edakd, are agreeably to Sanskrit analogy femi- 
nines. Attention to this circumstance may help to determine some of 
the doubtful animals; thus arwa®? (not arane wild) ia most probably the 
wae: of Sanskrit poetry, the fabulous elder brother of geruda the bird 
of Visunv: the pandits say it is the adjutant. Again the Allahabad text 
hos anathika-machh?, valueless fish; and sankwyat machhe, shell-born 
fish ; therefore it is plain the paragraph is not restricted to the feathered 
tribes ; and, removing this restriction, we find much more plausible 
translations for many of the words :—dugi (not dagi) |f¥: a small or 


* Corrections or cariafions obarrved in comparing fhe Allahabad facrimile with 
the published Delhi test. 
Noara Comrantment, line § for ssthénd and chakho, read wedAéna ond chebhe. 
6 for redhisaticheri, read vardAisali cha, wd. 
7 for anuvidhipanti, read anu vi dbiyanti. 
12 for chakAo, read chobin, 
13 for erridAa, read viridé, 
14 for ddbhindy?, read dathindyd. 
15, 16 for Aeea, chiren (hifi, and Aodufiti, read Aeram, 
chirathiti Aotuii. 
18 for pépam pdpd, read pdpabom papad?, and for iije 
aod aha, read ddjd and ddd passion. 
Weer Companruent, line 17 for poyihenfi, read poyieanti. 
Sourm ComranTMant, line 2 for edpatha, read se yothd. 
% for arand, read arune. 


4 for jofubé ambata pilika dadi, reed jéfide am- 
5 for sctajdmert, read seuiuja mochAd, 

East Comrantunt, line 4 for AcisrntAdti, read site aukAoti 
G for Agnérd, read hire meted. 
9 for motAyamate, read modApenenti. 

+ Itia doubtful whether the j has not a vowel ¢also, which would make if shell- 
AeA, ond otber fish. 
, 66 
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female tortoise (Wizsow's Dict.) —amddka pilikd, the mother (or queen) 
ant:—the panas?, monkey ; Anghata-sayake, the crab, the boa; sesie 
maié, the snake, the eel. (?)* 

It would be endless to enumerate the instances wherein this simple 
emendation restores sense to passages that were before only half ins 
telligible. [had indeed before adopted it in many cases (as efam jant 
sufd, © ora: aay, page 599),but without apprehending the invariable 
rule. The Pali language converts the viserga of the nominatives of 
such nouns into o, and the same change is observed in the Sind and 
#end} ; nor am | aware that the grammatical Prd&rit or Magadhi of the 
Hindu drama sanctions the use of the vowel 2 in place of the visarga. 
If se, ye, fe ore used at all it is either in the dual, or in the plural 
sense as in Sanskrit, and as in the modern Hindi BAusha. 4) 

The next remark I would make is on the singular passage moming 
pipam dekAati, iyam'm? pdpdkateti (p. 377). The words on the dlahahad 
pillar ure pipakam and pupak? ; of precisely the same meaning, and 
therefore establishing the correctness of the translation, The same 
confirmation of authenticity is deducible from the occasional omission 
of the verb Aufi, the final iti, the substitution of chakhu for chakhe 
and other minor variations. Ihave inserted in the annexed plute a 
few examples of disputed passages, commencing with Avdafa pdlaté 
dusampotipdday?, which terminates the first long line of the Allahabad 
pillar, a sure sign that the sense is there completed, since we havea 
similar completion of the sentence in ilmost every line, as may be 
seen by reference to the original lithograph in vol. II, which I have 
Hot thought it worth while to recopy entire. 

The five short lines in the old character that follow the Dharma- 
fipi at o short distance below (see Capt. Bert's lithograph) were the 
Mextobject of my inspection, [ have represented what remains of 
them faithfolly in fig. 1, of Pl. LVI. which will be seen to differ cone 
siderably from Lieut. Burr's copy of the same. The reading is now 
complete and satisfactory in lines 1,2, and 5. The $rd and 4th lines 
are slightly effaced on the right hand. We can also now construe them 
intelligibly, though in truth the subject seems of a trivial nature to 
be so gravely set forth. 

Devinompiyasé vdchantua savata mahimétd 
Vataviyd: Ehtta dutiydye deviye rine 
Ambavadika vd alameva dduam : Ehevapayi.... 
ee SS, Was: ada:, gae:, wm; AW:, The latter word 
+ Is the similarity of these two names more than accidental ? 
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Kichhiganiya titiyt dewiyé sendni save, , 
Dutiy.iye deviyeti ti calamate kdruvdhiy> 

' By the mandate of Devaxaurrya, at all times the great truth (Maid. 
méid*) is appointed to be spoken. These also, (namely) mango-trees and 
other things are the gift of the second princess (his) queent. Amd these 
for ...... of Kicumoanr the third princess, the general ( daughter’s...... 7) 
Of the second lady thus let the act redound with triple force, 
~ ‘Unnble to complete the sentence regarding the third queen, it is 
impossible to guess why the second was to enjoy so engrossing a share 
of the credit of their joint munificence, unless she did the whole in the 
name and on the behalf of them all!—It will be interesting to inquire 
whether by any good chance the name of queen Kichhigand is to be 
found in the preserved records of Asoxa's reign, which are so circum- 
stantial in many particulars. It is evident the Buddhist monarch 
enjoyed a plurality of wives after his conversion, and that they shared 
in his religious zeal. 

As for the interlineation, it may be dismiseed with a very few words. 
Instead of being a paraphrase or translation of the ancient text as 
from its situation had been conjectured, it is merely a series of uncon- 
nected scrilblings of various dates, cut in most likely by the attendants 
on the pillar as a pretext for exacting afew rupees from visitors,—and 
while it was in a recumbent position. %In the specimen of a line or 
two in plate LVI. the date Samvaf 1413 ia seen along with the names 
of Gopdla putra, Dhanara Singh and others undecipherable. In plate 
LV. also may be seen a Beagdli name with Ndgari date 1464 and a 
bottle-looking symbol ; and another below Waa (qq. Watra Samval 
1661 Diomardja, These may be taken as samples of the rest which 
it would be quite waste of time to examine. 

It is a singular fact that the periods at which the pillar has been 
overthrown can be thus determined with nearly as much certainty 
from this desultory writing, as can the epochs of its being re-erected 
from the more formal inscriptions recording the latter event. Thus, 
that it was overthrown, sometime after its first erection as a Silas. 
thambha or religious monument by order of the great Asoxa in the 


* Seo page 574. In Sanskrit @apaftaee Weata (or perhaps rather qa 
by his desiring, wishing) Gaal WYTRraT Twa (ft or proper to be said,) 
meaning perhaps that this object had been provided for by pecuniary endowment. 

+ wena featera Sar CM WeaheeT TT We C8 eae 

+} fedrerg an eatersay areaTa, corresponding as nearly as the 
coustruction of the two languages will allow. 

fo 2 


iJ po 
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third century before Christ, is proved by the longitudinal or random | 


insertion of several names (of visitors?) in = character intermediate 
between No. 1. and No. 2. in which the m, 6, &c. retain the old form, 
as in the Gujerat grants dated in the third century of the Sameat. Of 


these I have selected all I can find on the pillar :—they are easily read 


as far asthey go. Thus No. 7, under the old inscription in Plate LVI. 


iS 4TSe marae. It was read as Baha taf? in the former copy. No. 8 | 


is nearly effaced: No. 9 may be Malavadi ro lithakaydar (2) prathama 


dharah. The first depositor of something ? No. 10, is a name of little 
repute: afwarag gentkikasya, ‘of the patron of harlots.’ No. 11 is 
clearly mro1gW Narayana. Wo, 12, qe we Chandra Bhot, No. 13 
appears to be Aalachha seramal. And No. 14 is not legible though 
decidedly in the same type. ; 

Now it would have been exceedingly inconvenient if not impossible 
to have cut the name, No. 10, up and down at right angles to the other 
Writing while the pillar was erect, to say nothing of the place being 
out of reach, unless a scaffold were erected on purpose, which would 





hardly be the case since the object of an ambitious visitor would be dew ; 


feated by placing his name out of sight and in an unreadable position. 
This epoch seems to have been prolific of such brief records : it had 


become the fashion apparently to use seals and mottos: for almost 


all (certuinly all the most perfect) yet discovered have legends in this 
very character. One in possession of Mr. B. Exasotr of Patna, has 
the legend lithographed as fiz. 15, which may be read Sle array 
Sri Lokandvasya, quasi the boatman of the world.’ General Vawrvna 
has also brought down with him some beautiful specimens of seals of 
¢he same age, which I shall take an early opportunity of engraving and 

But to return from this digression. The pillar was re-erected as 


* Semudra gupta’s arm’ in the fourth or fifth century, and there it pro- 


bably remained until overthrown again by the idol-breaking zeal of the 
Musalméns : for we find no writings on it of the Pala or Sdradth type, 
(i. ©. the tenth century), but a quantity appear with plain legible dates 
from the Samvat year 1420, (A. D. 1363) duwn to 1660, odd: and it 
is remarkable that these occupy one side of the shaft, or that which was 
uppermost when the pillar was in a prostrate position. There it lay, 
then, until the death of the Emperor Axuen; immediately after which 
it was once more set up to commemorate the accession (and the 
geneclogical descent) of his son Jnnancun. 

_ Afew detached and ill executed Nagar{ names, with Smmvat dates of 


1800, odd, shew that even since it was laid on the ground again by 
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general GansTIN, the passion for recording visits of piety or curiosity 
has been at work, and will only end with the approaching re-estah- 
lishment of the pillar in its perpendicular pride under the auspices of 
the British government. The welcome order has I believe at last been 
given to Captain Sur, and there can be little presumption in attri- 
buting it to the urgent representations of the Asiatic Society. 

The anomalous flourish (No 16) which I before mistook for a pecu- 
liar writing, is apparently merely a ceries of ill drawn shanks or shells, 
a common Buddhist emblem. One was depicted last month, found by 
Captain Buawss on a Baddhist sculpture at Hund near Attock. 





Let us now turn our attention to the Semudra gupta inseription 
(No. 2.) and see what new light Cupt. Surra's labours have thrown ap- 
on it:—and here I most sincerely regret that Ican no jonger make over 
this portion of my task to my friend Dr. Mrut himself, that we might 
benefit by the critical aeumen with which he would test the numerous 
alterations suggested or necessitated in the former version by the infal- 
lible text now placed in our hands. I must solicit every indulgence 
for having ventured to undertake the examination myself. 

I began by comparing the whole document, letter for letter, with 
Lieut. Buar's original lithograph and with Dr. Mit's transcript hav- 
ing the Latin interlineation, in the third volume of the Journal ;—but 
so numerous were the changes required, that I soon found it indispen- 
sable to recopy the original on lithographic paper, and thus to present 
a fresh edition exactly aa it stands on the column, shewing where the 
stone is peeled off or cut away by other writing, and where the real 
commencement and termination of some lines can be positively de- 
pended on. 

First, then, there have been not less than five lines erased at the 
upper part of the inscription. One or two letters in each line can be 
still readily distinguished by their peculiar form in the midst of the 
modern Ndgari cot upon the excided parts. No conjectare can be 
made os to the contents of this portion, but Dr. Mut will doubtless 
be happy to find that the fragment in the fifth line (the firet of the for- 
mer version) will no longer require the strange interpretation of 
ursumgue Iupus aureus in siled, which the Bear copy constrained him to 
adopt. 

In the next place, contrary to Dr. Mitt’s expectation, the whole of 
the upper or broken part of the inscription containing ten lines, be- 
cides perhaps six erased, proves to be metrical. 

The poetical measure is variable : the greater portion is in the srag- 


= — 
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dhara chhandah, as lines 9,3; 6,7; \2and 13; lines, 9 are in the 
mandikriaté measure ; and lines 10, 11 im the sdrdila vikririta sand 
again at the conclusion of the eulogy, line 28 contains a complete half 
verse in the prithe’ chdandah, laudatory of the purifying powers of 


Ganges water, 


Ench line contains half a stanza, or two charanas. The termination 


of the first charana is well defined by a blank space on the stone. The 
second pdda or versicle of the stanza is generally erased or unintelligi- 
ble—but in the 3rd and 4th lines* this also is entire. . 

From line 14 the composition continues uninterrupted in a ford 
style of prose or gadya, 


As it generally happens that the construction of cach pda is finite 


and independent, the mutilation of the poetical part does not necessarily 
prevent the understanding of the general purport, and it is evident that 
the verse was no less a string of high flown panegyrical descriptions 
of the prince lately defunct, namely Samepea Gurra, than the prose 
continuation ; with the sole difference that the latter, governed by the 
initial demonstrative pronoun fasya, ‘ of him,’ is constantly in the geni- 
tive case—until the sense is completed in the words dabhuva bidwr ayom 
upphrifas stambhas, * thia lofty pillar,” hos become the arm ; and then 
ollows yasya,‘ of whom’ still referring to the same person as before, 
rather than to the pillar-arm itself, 
After the apostrophe to Ganges-water above mentioned comes an 
acknowledgment of the authorship of the panegyric, and of the 
erection of the monument to his deceased master, by the dewan af 


the young prince (whom Dr, Mit conjectures with great plausibility 


to. be Cuaxona Gurra II.):—and at a respectful distance the name of 
the officer by whom his orders were carried into execution ; avast hitam- 
cha, is the word employed, which from the obscurity of the copy be- 
fore him Dr. Mice read sendavitamcha. 

_ When I mention further that I find no invocation in lines 2, 3, an 
behalf of the sealptor and blackener of the letters, I have summed up 
all the changes, and I may venture to say amendments, which Captain 


Smitit's factimile has introduced in the general bearing of the docu- 


Ment embraced in Dr, Mitx's analysis, (page 261, vol. ILI,) 

But this is-by no means the extent of obligation due to it:—for 
although lines 13-37 remain as before, eulogistic descriptions of the 
king in the genitive cuse, the purport of the greater part is entirely 
altered; moreover by some unaccountable oversight in Lieut. Buar’s 
bore i ‘the last dozen letters of the 15th line are omitted altogether, 
I adbere to the former numbering ring of the lines for convenionce of reference. 
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and in their place are brought up as many from the end of the follow- 
ing line; and this transposition continues until the 24th line, where it 
will be seen that the sume dozen Tettere that close the 23rd line are 
repeated! It would indeed have been extraordinary,. under such 
unfavorable conditions, had our learned vice-president been able to 
give n perfect translation! we may rather wonder that he could make 
any thing at all of such a mass of confusion! 

When restored to its natural order we find the epithets applied to the 
deceased Emperor of Hindustan, not only much less hyperbolical and 
reposing less upon mythological allusions, but crowding in a short 
space a most unexpected and curious survey of the political divisions 
of India at the time, contuiniag even the names and tiles of very 
many of the reigning families, and extending beyond the boundaries 
of India proper mto the regions of the * great king” of Persia and the 
hord-sof the Huns and Scythians ! It may be poverty of imagination in 
the poet that has wrought us this good ; for once lnying hold of an idea 
he rings the changes upon it as long as he can find words, and then 
draws up with an inelegant ‘ &c.' Thus in the 14th and 15th lines he 
enumerates no less than nine warlike weapons the king's brawny arms 
were scarred in wielding : and thus when he mentions tributary states he 
fortunately spares none that Samuonra’s supremacy could in any degree 
comprehend! The passage is altogether so curious that I must crave 
permission to insert acopy of it in the roman character before I endea- 
vour to trace any of the countries alluded to. The continual recur- 
rence of the adjectival termination ka, (the prototype of the modern 
genitive postposition) led me to suspect the nature of the sentence. 

16. Aa@usalaka mahendra, mihakdatdrake vyoghra rdja, Keuradrika 
ments rija, arghdsiteparcka moheadra, mirtka-uddyaraka swdmi, dat- 
twirendopallaka ddyana, kanchiyaka vighou, sépacamuktaka (17.) Nila 
raja, 

To this sentence we have the regal designations of nine princes; 
unless (which is probable enough) the terms maheadra, raja, sodmé, 
nila rdja, dayana, &c. are employed with the same general neceptation 


‘of prince, to vary the expression euphoniously. 


The kingdom of Keweala (or Kosala) is well known from the Bud- 
dhist authors to be modern Onde*, (Ayodhya) or Benares,—Adsi- 


tioned in the Fordsandifa, among the eastern countries ; and Cdntera 
a place south of Allahabad, bat the name may apply toany woody tract 
®Wiiroap however makes Kausala the delta or Sundarhan tract of Bengal. 
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infested by tigers. The next name Kawrddrika is unknown, norcan 
the tithe Motte rija be well explained. It may be the district of Curm, 
near Tokmesor, Argghoshtapuraks, the next name, may be constroed 
as the eight cities where dur reverence was paid to brahmans:— 
Mirika and wddyeraka seem derivable from mri cream, and wda water, 
maritime countries ;—daftairandaka, may be some country famous for 
producing the castor-oil plant ;—Adachiyaka may be Kdachipur, the 
golden city in the south mentioned in the Braimanda purdna ; ee 
vamuktake, bears also an allegorical interpretation, ‘ freed from acurse; 
—ws likewise the raja's title nfla'the blue:'—can the aflegiri be his 
locality ? it is one of the mountaia divisions of Jaméwdwipa in the Brab- 
manda purdna * like the lapis lazuli gem is the Nida mountain*.” Thos 
it may be uncertain whether these are figurative or real names, though 
it is hardly to be supposed that countries purely imaginary would be 
introduced as subsidiary to the role of a man just deceased. The list 
continues in the same strain :— 

17. (Nila rdja,) waing?yoke hastivarma, pdlakke-wgrasena, deverash- 
traka kubera, kaustholepuraka dhananjaya, prabhriti sarva dukshina- 
patha rija griha samdjdaugraha janita pratdponmis'ra mihabhdgyasya, — 

All these names, it says, belong to that division of India entitled 
Dekshinapatha, the lowermost of the four equilateral triangles. into 
which the Maldbharat divides ancient India—the Dachinabades of 
Aunmianx. This division, known to the contemporary of ALEXANDER 
(Evemeavs) was still extant in the time of Nonnus. Paing?yaka is a 
regular derivative from Viega ; but neither this country nor /udak, are 
to be found in the Pauranic lists of the southern countries, unless the 
latter be the country of the Palliz}. It most be remarked, that the names 
of their rulers are circumstantially given Hastivansa, and Ucrasswa: — 
and following them we have Kovana and Duanansara of Doivarashira, 
and Aausthalapure, places equally uncertain; though the former has 
some affinity to Devagiri or Deogir ; rashira implying merely * country?’ 
Mohcrashtra might also be understood. Kusasthedlf is said by WitrorD 
to have been the name of Oujein in the freta yuga: Top names the 
same place *on the Indian ocean,’ but the general interpretation is 
Canouj, « place out of the limits of the Dukshinapataa. 

The enumeration continues in the 18th line, as follows :— 

Rudradeva, Matila, Nigadatta, Chandravarma, Ganapati, Naga, Niige- 

ee terentee Tene i lei fe i 
Dean Researches, yol. VIII. Wizromn's Essay on Geography, 245. 


+ Placed by Wruvoap in Candeish, and otherwise called AdAiras.—As. Res. 
VIL. 336, 
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Here we have the actual names of ten rijas of Indian Proper or 
Aryoverta, without their respective countries, as though they were tea 
well known to need insertion. The'firet, Rudra, probably belongs to 
the Sui dynasty of Sewrashira, where the name so often occurs: 
Ganopati ia also a family name: but few or nove of the others can be 
identified in the very imperfect lists of this early period. 
» In the following line we have a catalogue of provinces, whose kings 
were probably unknown by name to the writer. | 

19. Samata, tedurckra, kdmarGpa, abpala, hartripura-adi protyania, 
mripaiibhir malavurjuadyana, yaudheya, midraka, abhira, prevent,’ sana 
kantha kikaihareparikddibhis cha ; MST FRR Bras 

gemana (20) parifoshita prachenda sisanasya. 

whe first five are the names of boundary mountain stata. cash 
north-east. The first two names cannot be determined, but the text does 
not permit Dr. Mrct’s plausible reading Sumataddrachatra, the coun- 
try friendly to pines. Admaripa, and Nepdla ore well known: Kar- 
tripura may possibly be Tripura or Tipperah, Then follow those more 
to the north and west, most of which are to be found in the liste 
of the north-west countries extracted by Wiuroxp from the Puranas, 
and published in As. Res. VIL. 340-343. 

Maleva he would make the modern Malwa, but this may be 
doubted as it is classed with Mddrata, Yaudheya, Arjundyana, ond 
Rajanya (? Prérjuna) as‘ drinking the waters of the Airavati (Hy- 
dractes)," and consequently in the Panjab. Madraea is placed near 
Tarila or Takshasila : Yaudhcya or the country of Yoooua is very fre- 
quently mentioned im the Purdnas, as lying between the Betasta (Hy- 
daspes), and Sindéw (Indus). Wreronp calls it Sinde Proper, the Ayud of 
travellers of the 16th century, and Hud of the book of Esther. It must 
not be confounded with Ayodsye or Oude : and it may be here remark- 
ed thut the Beat group of Buddhist coins and sometimes Bactro-Pehlevi 
legends on the reverse, having constantly the word Yaudieya on the 
margin in the old character, certainly belong to this kingdom. 

The Abdhiras are shepherd kings (or more probably hill tribes) in- 
various parts of India; those here enumerated must be the AbAirar 
of the upper part of the Indus near Alfock. Abhisara is often under- 
stood as Cashmere, the kingdom of Abisares, if we trost Witromp. 
The two final names sana kantha and kdkakhara are unknown : the for- 
mer reminds us forcibly of the Aasirta of our coins; and the latter has 
some analogy to the kaka bamdas of Gen. Cavat's map, to the north- 
weet of Casimir, Kanaka appears in Wieroap's list as an impure 
tribe on the west border, 

6 
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Passing over the panegyric about hia restoring the descendants of 
long deposed kings, which however is a fact not to be slightly regarded 
in « historical point of view, we come to another very curious passage: 
Daivamitra shdhi ; shilutnoshahi, saka, murundaih; sainhddrike adi- 
Here we have a picture of his foreign relations, the nations who 
used to send him presents, or tribute of jewels, coin, horses, fruit, and 
even their daughters! First, Doivaputra shaki (aie), * the heaven-des- 
cended king :" this title would apply to the Parthian kings who one 
styled in the well known triple inscriptions, EKTENOTS @EON, and om 
the common Sassanian coins, “ offspring of the divine race of gods.” 
But the two first letters are slightly obliterated and might be read 
either Diéia, or Déra-putra: the latter,‘ son of Danses’ would still” 
apply to the same partics, and this is confirmed by the next words 
Wem? in which we recognize the very Persian tithe sloslals 
“king kines” which prevailed to the extinction of the Sussanian 
= dynasty inthe seventh century, so that here at any rate we havea 
; limit to the modernicity of our inacription. Of the Sakes so much has 
* been said that it is not requisite to dwell long on them: they are the 
Parthians of Witromp's chronological table of Indian dynasties; others 
identify them with the Sac, the Seythians, the Sakya tribe of Bud- 
dhist notoriety, and the Fikramdditya opponents who introduced the 
Saka era. The Murundas, according to Wriroxn*, are a branch of the 
Indo-Sevthians who succeeded the Parthinns, and in fact the same ms 
the Hunar or Hwms, Thirteen kings of this dynasty, he says, reigned 
in the northern parts of Iudia. “ They are the Morwade of Proce, 
who were masters of the country to the north of the Ganges from 
Delhi to Gaur and Bengal. They are declared in the Puranas to be 
Milechhes, impure tribes, and of courze they were foreigners. The 
same are called Maryanthes by Orriax in his Cynogetics, who says that 
the Guages runs through their country.” 

Saindddri, the country of the lion Sinda, might safely be identified 
with Sinhala, or Ceylon: especially as it is followed by Sarva-dwepa, 
‘all the isles,’ which must refer to the anca diva of Wituronn, (the 
Laceadives ?) called by Protumy the Aigidiet ; but I find « more plan- 
sible elucidation in Col. Srexs' memoir on the geology of the Dakhan- 

owhich informs us that Seimdduri is the proper name of the hilly range 
to which we give the appellation * Western Ghats.” 

P Ase proud PFroration to this formidable list of allies and tributaries, 

~ Che ‘post winds up with the brief epithet words prithivydm apratira- 

To As. Bes. -VITI.123, and table. As. Res, VIL. 1660" 
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thasya, “whom in his war-chariot none im the world can rival or with- 
stand,’ the very epithet found on one of the coins of Samvpeaovera, 
(apratirathas) which I at first read opatirurha, However much 
we may allow for exaggeration it will be granted that the sovereign 
to whom even a fair share of all this power and vast extent of em- 
pire could be attributed, must have exercised a more paramount 
authority in India Proper than most of its recorded kings. The 
‘seat of his own proper kingdom is unfortunately not mentioned, but 
I think it may be fairly deduced negatively from this very cireum- 
stance, Magadha, Ujjayam, and Surasewa are omitted; these there- 
fore in all probability were under his immediate rule, and I may appeal 
again to the frequency of his coins discovered at Canou/ 8 a reason 
for still fixing his capital at that place ; his family connection with the 
‘Licehavis of Allahabad, will account for the commemoration of his 
deeds at that many-roaded (ancka mdrga, focus, 

Of what family were Sasopea and the preceding Gurras, is nowhere 
mentioned. Dr. Mroz’s claim toa Suryavansa descent for them how- 


- ever falls to the ground from the correction of the epithet Ravibhuva, 


sun-descended, which turns out to be only the verb babiwea, ‘ was." 
Bot I rather avoid being led into uny disquisition upon this fruitful 
subject, since I agree in all that has been brought forward by the 
learned commentator on this and the #éiffri inscriptions in regard 
to the Cuaxpaaccrra of neither of them being the Sanpracorrvs of 
Meroastuenes. On the other hand I incline much to identify him with 
the prince whom the Chinese Buddhist travellers found reigning in the 
fifth century having a name signifying “ cherished by the moon*."” 
It now remains to give my revised transcript of the inscription at 


length, along with a translation effected with the aid of my pandit 


Kamatéxasta by whom the Devandgari text was scrutinized and cor- 
rected in a few places, under second reference to the original, which 
is for the most part beantifully distinct. I have collected all the let- 
ters into an alphabet at the corner af the accompanying plate for the 
guidance of those who would consult the more ancient character. 
Every letter has been found in the most satisfactory manner; and the 
only precaution to be attended to in reading is as to the application 
of the vowel d, which occupies different places in different letters as 
in the Silasthambhe alphabet. ‘Thus, itis attached to the central stroke 
of the j upward; to the second foot of the @ a, downwards; to the = 
t, horizontally with a curve; to 4 6, aso hook onjfhe centre: and to 
other letters at top in the Tibetan fashion. A few examples are intro- 
duced in the plate below the alphabet. 
* J, 4. §. VI. G. 
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Translation. 

[Beginning with the @/t4 line, with yosyo which haa reference to a pre 
ceding eulogistic epithet in the genitive case. This is numbered verse 2 
in Dr. Minn’s translation. ] 

@.....-In the midst of pleasurable things happy in body and mind ; le 
ike his revenue in strict conformity with the shastras*....... 

ee Destroying unhappiness, and putting an end to ies who cause 

it ; greedy for enlogistic praise, glory and extended rule :— 

4....... Whose enemies amazed at his cavaleade and warlike armament 
ask what manner of moan is this r—Among his elevated counsellors...... 

6.1.0... Whose eves filled with the tears of affection, when in consequence 
of his written mandate (his son or wife had been recalled ?) 

6......-Having seen his former good acts, delightful as nectar, his wife 
was much pleased....... 

7. Inilamed with vigorous wrath against the presumptuous, but when 
submissive....... 

§. In battles with his own arm humbling continually those who exalt 
themselves....... 

, ®. Cherishing (his subjects) with an affectionate, aweet, and contented 


10.... The force of hia arm being gradually strengthened by youthful ex- 
ercise, by himself sere killed......... 

11. [This vers€ is too much effaced to be made out.] 

12. Whose fame is spread (over the earth), as it were a cloth white as 
the moon-beam....... 


© Which enjoin that one-sixth of the produce of the land belongs to the king. 
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13.,.. The Instre of his skill in well-directed learning (causes exclama- 
tions) ‘ Who is there that is not his 2" (he is a fortress) and they are us it 
were grass upon his ramparts, and much wealth is locked up within him, 

1h Of him, who is able to engage in « hundred different battles, whose | 
own arm's strength is his only ally: he with the mighty chest... 

Li, Whose person is become beautiful from the marks of wounds 
received, and the scratches caused by his wielding the battleoxe, the arrow, 
the poniard, the elephant spike, the cestus, the scymitar, the javelin, the 
club, the iron dart, the dagger* and other weapons :-— 

16. ‘The sovereign of Kausala, the tiger-king of the forests, the manta 
réja of Kaurddri, the sovereign of Arghdshtupura, the lords of Miri and 
Vddydre, the just prince of Datiairanda, the Nila Ruja of Sipivamulktat, 

17, The king Hastivanma of Finga, Uonasena of Pdlak, KuvEna 
of Deverashtra, Doasaxsava of Kauathalapura, &e. and all the kings of 
the southern roads (dukshinapatha) :—from his favors to all these (1 say) 
becoming more dignified and prosperous. 

18, Whose power increases by the force or clemency respectively ex- 
ercised towards Rupna Deva, Martina, Nacanatra, CoaspRavanMay 
Gaxarani, Naca, Nagasexa, Acuvutra, Naso, Battavanma, and the 
other réjas of Aryavarta :—who has made serving-men of all the Deva- 
rdjas > — *. 

19, The magnitude of whose authority takes pleasure in exacting at- 
tendance, obedience and tribute from the kings of the neighbouring 
hilly countries of Semata, Taravakra, Kdmaripa, Népala, Kartripura, _ 
and from all the rajas of Malena Arjundyana, Yuudheya, Middraka, Abdira, 
Prérjuna, Sanakdnika, (or Sanaka Anika, ) and Kidkakhara. 

20, Who is famous for his great aid in restoring (to their thrones) the 
royal progeny of many deposed rajas. 

21. Whose most powerful dominion over the world is manifest in the 
maidens freely offered as presents, the jewels, the money, the horses, the 
produce of the soil, the ornaments of the precious metals brought aa tribote 
by the heaven-descended monarch, the Sididn Shdhi (of Persia), the Scy-~ 
thians, the Huns, by him of Sainkddri, and of other places ; by the kings © 
of all the isles, &c.:—who mounted on his war chariot bas no competitor 
in the world. ' 

@2, Whose majesty exults in the princes endowed with hundreds of 
virtues and good qualities prostrate at his feet: —a man inspiring fear aa of _ 
to those who are submissive and bow before him ; and extending mercy to 
hundreds of thousands whom he has subdued :— : | 

2%. Who lends a willing ear, and » consoling tongue to the case of the 
poor and destitute, the orphan, and the sick :—is very kind to the brave of 

* Perashu, Shara, Shantu, Srini, Prdsa, Asi, Tomars, Votsapdla, Naracka, Vaitasti, 
&ec. 1 have translated them as described to me, rather than on dictionary authority, 
for in Witsow, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 9 are all given ns varietics of arrows ; rofeupdla, 
aod roifasti, 1 do wot Bod, the latter ia probably derived from eaifand a rotuo. 

+ A country Lately freed from a curse,—perbape some physical calamity. 


a 
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his army, is comparable to Daawana (Kevena), Vanewa, Inpaa, and 
Astana (Yama*). 

24, Who has won and again restored the riches of many kings cons 
quered by his own right hand :—a man who strictly keeps his word, whose 
accomplishments in fashion, in singing and playing, put to shame the lord 
of the immortals (I~pua), Vaiuasrati, Temacav, Na‘nana, &c. Who is 
called ‘the king of poets’ from his skill in making verses—the livelihood 
of the learned !—whose excellent conduct proceeds from the observations 
stored in his retentive memory. 

25. Who regularly performs all the established ordinances -—who isa 
very god among men :—the great-grandson of Mahdrdja Sri Guerra ; the 
grandson of Mohdrdja Sri Guarér Kacua ; the son of Maldrdja Adii. 

26, Born of Moahddevi Kuwa‘na Davi, the daughter of Lresavi; 
Mohirdja Adhirdja Sri Samcona Gurta:—how he filled while alive the 
whole earth with the fame of his conquests, and is now departed to enjoy 
the supreme bliss and emancipation of Ixpna’s heaven, this lofty pillar 
which is as it were his arm, speaks forth :—a standing memorial to spread 
his fame in many directions :—erected with the materials accumulated 
through the strength of the arm of his liberality, (now in repose,) and the 
sufficiency of the holy texts, , 

(Verse.) The clear water of Ganga that issues from the artificial pool 
formed by the encircled hair of the lord of men (S:va) purifies the three 


i 


oJ 
ps 
z 


May this poetical composition of the slave of the feet of the great 
king, whose mind is enlightened by the great favor of admission to the 
presence, son of the administrator of punishments (magistrate) Dawvva 
Buvrr,—the skilled in war and peace, the counsellor of the young prince, 
the great minister Hani Sena, afford gratification and benefit to all 
creatures ! 


_ Executed by the slave of the feet of the supreme sovereign the criminal 





rate TiLanmatra. 

VIII.—Iaterpretation of the Ahom extract, published as Plate IV. of the 
Janwary number of the present volume. By Major F. Junxtns, 
Commissioner in Assam, (See page 18.) | 
At the time of publishing the extract alluded to in the heading of 

this article, froma manuscript volume in the extinct lnngnage of 

Assam, presented to us by Mr, Baown, we expressed a hope that ere 

the volume was complete we should be favored with on interpretation 

of its meaning through the studies of some of our friends in that thriving 

valley. Major Junxixs has stepped forward at the eleventh hour to 

save our credit, having at length as he writes “ obtained it through 
a * Gods of the earth, water, alr and fire respectively. 
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the studies of our Sadder A'min Joocorim Kuancaera Puoxan, who 
was however in the first instance obliged to send a copy of the plate to 
Jorhdth. thas led him to the study of the Atom langunge, and per- 
haps hereafter we may get from him some additional translations.” 
The text is given by Major Jawxtna in the Aéom/ and in the Rom 
character word for word with Juoconam’s translation ; but a5 we ave 
no type, and as we find upon close comparison that the lithographed 
version has but one or two discrepancies in the nasala and vowels which 
will easily be. discovered on comparison by the professed student, we 
must content ourselves with giving the romanized version with the 
verbal anslysis to enable the reader to understand the spirit of this 
nearly monosyllabic langunge, and to compare it with other easter 
dialects. Each peda ia marked asin Sanskrit verse by a double line 
easily distinguished from the letters themselves. 
1. Pin-nang jimmu-rénak teo-f@ pAimi-dia, {1 
2, Paimi-lep-din miing-si-teo, \I 
3, Ldi-tyda kilp-kip mai-tim-ming fe-jao, | 
4, Tiutd khrang-fa frea-paimi ndag-Ail-tydo, \I 
5. Kahak-Adai then-jin-kiin, | 
6. Kung-ta ai-muli dai-ai-nyd tejao, (1 
7, Khanta jéu-kao lak-pin.f6, 1) 
8. Na-ring ba-tyd-ming ti-pun fefdo, I 
9. Tun-[en ju-me poy-ju. da, | 
10. Fa-ka idk-bd ru-mi-bdi, | 
11. Baw-ru fri-deo faa-maa heo-pan-4ai, iI 
12. Aden-dlong-roo ming-freng, | 
13, Pu-vdn tdag-ka moung-rdm, 
14. Frew-psi aang-hit-bang, Wi 
15. Kang-te jeii-kda lak-pin-/a, || 
16, Kan-fri_fok rong-muiing, | 
17. Lai-lep ti-piin tejaa, || 
18, AKAds-fa maa-poy jin-pin-fd, | 
19. Ring-lép min-kham kai-leng pin-mun-khai, |I 
20, Fi-pia fe-an-din, il 
71. Klem-kiem-ak cheng-ngda, il 
22, Kien-klaag-rdo nang-freng. | 
Transiation. 
l. Formerly there was neither heaven nor earth but a mass of 
confusion, 
2. There was neither island nor land in the globe. 
8. Trees and graes in wild confusion overspread the land. 
64 
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4. There was no lord over the heavens. 
5. There was no human being but the earth was empty. 
6. Frosts and frogs formed the food of the forests. 
7. God, having transformed himself created the heavens as 2 spider 
spins her web. 
&. The earth was a thousand beons thick. 
9. God then rested for a few days. 
10. God said, let Baanwa be created. 
Il. Iknow not what deity or genius gave Buanwa to us but him 
we received. 
12, That same Buanwa been resting on the sky as a homies 
13. On this account all the world was a chaos, 
14. There was no umbrella-bearing king on the earth, 
15. God in the same manner as 4 spider, created the heavens. 
16. The mount mers (or the white rock) supports the earth, 
17. Jt aleo supports the numerous islands. 
18. He after the model (he had taken) created the earth. 
19. From one Brauma resembling a gilded egg, have proceeded 
many Baansras, 
20. That God who at first created the earth now pervades it. 
21. The light that proceeded from the Baanwa shone with bril- 
lancy, splendour, and glory. 
22. God rested on the sky ns a honeycomb. 





Ferbal analysis, 

1. Pin-nong (written pinay in the plate) to be—like that; jimmu-rdmak, 
formerly or first beginning,—deserted or confused, chaos, erdid; Teo-/d, to 
bottom—beaven: poimi-din, nonentity (is pot}—earth. 

2. Poiei, ia not; lep-dia, on island—land or globe; sumg-se-feo, country— 
to wish—below or under, 

3. Léi-tydn, many-fold: dip-tdp, lnyer-layer: mdi-timomiag, trees—to be 
filled—country; fejoo, end, a complete, all. 

4. Timid, all or whole; brang.fi frost—aky ; frew-pdimi, anything—non- 
existence ; mdag-Aif-fydo, of sitting—of doing—maater, 
as Kidk-kidi, division of divisions ; then-jin-ksin, jungle—calm or quiet 

7. 

6. Kang-fe, to bring or keep (a thing) into subjection ; al-mwi, polsremr ra 
ddi-et-nya, bo get—hope—forest ; fe-jao complete. 

7. KAdn-fa, word—only : jew-too, thread or fbre—of a spider; ldk-pim-far 
having transformed—become—hesren. 

8. Né-ring, thick—thousand; Ad-fyd-nemg, beon (a measure of length con- 
‘taining four cubits) joiner Fale da fi-paw, place—of world; 
tejdo, whole or complete. ae Pee 
he Tan-lan, of that—afierwards ;ju-me, Lelia sania cos dees payee 

IMs, ogain o seeondly—having remsined—days (of a week), =hm, 


+” cs 
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10, Fu-ka, god—again ; (ak-dd, having considered—said ; ru-mi-bAd/, know- 
ing—to become—Brahma (god). 

ll. Baa-re, 1 know not; fries, pod—genius: fén-mda, ordered—to the 
Brahma: Avo-pdn-dei, gave— we received. 

12. Kies-Alang-rao, to remain utetfa, in the middle apay, im the air, 
without a prop fegtag : sdng-freag, like what—like a honeycomb. 

13. Pu-ven, for this reason—and fong-ko, whole—all ; mimg-rim, coun 
try—eraka or desert or void confused. 

14. Prew-péi, anybody—is not or existed not; adag-Ai/-beng, to be seated — 
doer—umbrella-bearing ; 

15. Kang-fe, to govern or keep in subjection—only ; jed-ddn, fibre—aepider ; 
ja pin-f4, having transformed—became—hearen or sky. 

16. Han-fra-fak, one—stone or rock—white: rang-mrang upholdea—country 
or land. 

17. Lai-fep, many—islands; fi-pén places—of world ; fejdo, all—and 

18. Kaan-fa, by word—ooly ; mdn-pay, he—again; jin-pinefd, pattern—be- 
came—heareo. 

19. Ring-lép, thoasand—gilding; min-thder, Brabma—tike gold; Gai-leng, 
anly—yellow ; pin-mung-Lhai, become—Brahma—like egg, fram, 

20. Fu-pin, god—became ; fe-an-din, having pervaded—firet— earth, afew? 

21. Kiem-dtlem-ak, alone with brightoess—came forth; cheng-ngdo, rays— 
glorious. , 

22. Khen-Hdog-rdo, remained—in the middle—in the sky; nang-freng, how? 
Uke honeycomb. 





Major Jexxtss subjoins from the institutes of Manu, two passages 
which seem to have been the original whence the Ahomese ( dasamese) 
version of the creation of the world wasdrawn. We have added the 
translation of Sir Witntam Jones. 

quam frseaaafs PHA: || 

5. This weieerse existed only in the first divine idea pet nuerpanded, aa if 
isrolced in darkness, imperceptible, undetinable, undiscorerable by reama, and 
undiscovered dy revelation, as if it were wholly immersed in sleep i 5 

azuawed syels0THs | 

afeaws awn were frre: | ¢ | 
That peed became an ceg bright as gold, blacing like the luminary with o 
thousand beams; and in that egg be was bora himself, in fe form of Boauma, 
the great forefather of all spirits. | 

The allusion to the earth and sky in the Inst two lines may probably 
be better interpreted from the 12th and 13th verses of Mexu. 

Hate wrt US 
anaia warenare fewulere fata | 
wean fees Hw | 
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12. In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year of tAe creator, at 
the close of which by his thought alone he caused the ege to divide itself; | 

Id. And from its two divisions he framed the heaven adore and the carth 
beneath, in the midst Ae placed the subtil ether, the eight regions, and the pers 
maneot receptacle of waters. 

Sir Wittuam Jones, considered it indubitable that the Hinda 
doctrine of the creation was in part borrowed from the opening of 
Birdsit or Genesis, * the sublimity of which is considerably diminished 
by the Indian paraphrase of it with which Manv, the son of Baawaa, 
begins his address to the sages who consulted him on the formation 
of the universe.” The Assamese stem to have gone a step further, in 
expanding and adalterating the tradition with the introduction of the 
fresh metaphors of a spider's wel) and a honeycomb: the latter, we 
suppose, representing the fixed firmament or dome spangled with 
lights. 

While thanking Major Jaxxins, and the zealous band of American 
missionaries, of whose studies and researches he often speaks in fintter- 
ing terms, We must remind him that we still lack a translation of the 
Khamti paseage, published in January. Will not Mr. Buown yet save 
our volume from closing without it ?—Ep. 





IX.— Proceedings of the Asiatic Society. 
Wednesday Evening, the 6th December, 1837, 
Wirwam Caacnorr, Exg. C. 8. in the chair. 

Mr. Josera Wintrms, Dr. Cot James Macnonatn, Major A. I 
and Captain H. Daumsoxn, prop at the last meeting, were ballot 
for, and duly elected members of the Society, 

Nawib Japan Kuan, proposed at the last meeting, was upon the favor. 
able Report of the Committee of Papers elected an honorary member. 
ae H. Barren, Esq. proposed by the Secretary, seconded by Mr, 

cLeup. 

Babu Cowxov La’, Tacone, A by pet seconded hy Mr, Hang. 

oeanene Ex..mr Banweu, a goon Mr. Cuacnorr, dl by 


”"Manlavi Aunvt Mostp requested the loan of the Aarishamin and the 
Sweadig Mohriga to collate with an edition he is now printing. 

He also made an offer of 1000 rupees for the broken series of the 
Fatowa Afemgiri, undertaking to reprint the first two volumes at his own 
i—referred to the Committee of Papers. 

w Plead a letter from Dr. MoCietuaxn, —— a seat in the Committee 
on at the last meeting for the superi pemdaneh of the Museum. 

iba Ramps dest seskotmcne thet ha cihdompianed the second volume 
of the Jndya, and in compliance with his agreement presented 50 copies 
af the work to the Society for en at their discretion. 

Letters from the President of aoe Cortoehionl. Society Sat 
Senna ah Machete and heen ae elitcarm pe Siase, for. 
warded their ere omy us (ses * Library’). 

, from the Bamow ve Suane’s letter will interest oriental 


oem Toul Tous 2 cer Baer herve le Président, aa progrés 
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publiée dans peude jours; Vimpression de cette ourrage, (qui a été confid par Ia 
: é Asiatique de Paris & mes soine et & ceux de mon savant collégue Monsieut 
Raravo de I" lnstitat,) «° avance rapidement, ct nous ésperons pouvolr bientét 
en offrir un cxemplaire & votre iaouepe 


brary, 

The following Books were presented by Lieut..Colonel Syees, through 

Grae Hessine of the ep Windsor, 
marks on the origin of the popular belief in the Upas, or poison tree of 
Joes, by Livut.-Colonel W. H. Svaus, F. RB. 5. 

Descriptions of new © of Indian Ants, 

Land Tenures of Dukbun. 

Abstract of the statistics of Dukhun, 1827-28. . 

On the increase of wealth and expenditure in the various classes of Society in 
the United Kingdom os indicated by the returns made to the tax office, exports 
and imports, savings banks, ko. ke. 

On the Geology of a portion of Dukhun, East Indies. 

The following by the suthors and editors respectively: 

Le Diwan d'Ammro'lksis précédé de la vie de ce poete par l'anteur du Kitab al 
Aghani accompageé d'une traduction et de Notes par le Baron MacGucein pe 
Stane, 1637—by fhe culhor. * 

Bulletin de la Société De Geographie, Vol. Gth—by fhe Society. 

Recueil de voyages et de mewoires blié par la Soc. Geog. &e. Paris, Vol. T. 
contsining Geographic d’Edrisi traduite de|'Arabe en Frangais par FP. Awe'pe'e 
Jacaneurt, Vol, l.—by fhe ome. 

Les Oeuvres de Wali, translated with notes, by M. Ganciw on Tassy. 

Maouel del'auditewr da Coursd’ Hindoustani ou Themes Graduca—dy diffo. | 
‘Die Stupa’sa oder die architektonischen Deukmale an dec grofsen Konigs- 
atrasse awischeo Indien, Persien and Baktrien. Vow C. Rirrea—éy fhe author. 

Also various brochures, being extracts from the great worke of the same author 
oo the Phyaicul Geography of Ama :— 

“Der Ja (Yu) Stein, jo-chi der chinesen:—Der elephant indicus :—Weber 
Berbreitung der Piofferrebe, banane wed mango im Lodien :—Der indische Feigen- 
baum, savattha:—Ueber den tope von Magikyala:—Das Lowen and Tiger-land 
im Asiien ; and die Oplam coltor, a] 

Transactions of the Geological Society of Loodon, Vol. 4th, part Ind, and their 
proceedings from No, 47 to 50 inclusive, with a list of its members—éy fhe 
Socuel 


ely. 
Bet.'s Comparative View of the external commerce of Bengal during the years 
1855-36 and 1856-37—Sy the auidor, 
Madras Jouroul of Literature and Science, Oct. by Dr. Coun, the Editor. 
Viedda-chinfamasi,—edited and prescoted by Joopaan Pandit, Sanskrit Col. 


Meteorological Journal for 1937—ty the Surveyor Generel, 





Received from the Booksellers : val 
» Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia—Statesmen, Vol. TIT. 

w —- Vv Swaineon's birds, Vol. TI. 

The secretary laid on the table o logue of the Arabic, Persian, Tur. 


kish and Hinde works in the —— | cary prepared by the Society's 


Major P. L. Pew wrote from Delhithat at his solicitation, Mahéraja 
Hixov Rao had handsomely presented the ancient pillar, lately lying is 
Colonel Faasen's grounds, to the Asintic Society. | 

_ Major Puw stated that the fragment containing the inscription was the largest 
of the whole, and that its weight was very considerable so as to render it dificult 
to remove it from ite present situation for transmission to Calcutta. It was 
suggested that ax the shaft was already broken, aod the written part considerably 
mutilated jf would anawer the Society's object to cut off the portion conteining 
the Inscription, which would thus be reduced to portable dimensions. 

Resolved, that thanks be given to Mahdrdja Heeow Rao for thia liberal 
gilt, as wellasto Major Pew, for his kind exertions on behalf of the So. 
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ciety; and that a letter be add 


ressed to Government, on the strength of 


the permission lately accorded, requesting that the executive engineer of 
the Dethi division may be authorized to effect the conrerance of the pillar 
to Calcutta at the public expence, win 

With reference to the same pillar, Mr. T. Mrroaner, C. 8. forwarded 


acopy, made by hand with every 


care, of the inscription, 


Major Pew's impression has anticipated this work ; and itis curious to remark 


the errors committed by the eye in 
the inseription. 


Babu Coney La‘t Taoone, begged 


copying even the more perfect Passages of 
the Society's acceptance of the Beli! 
a as 


Sena copper-plate he sent for inspection at the last meeting. rhs 
Lieutenant Krrroe forwarded a facsimile of the ancient inscription on 
the AAaedziri rock, of which an imperfect copy is given in Stimtina's Re. 


port on Cuttack, 
Licatenant Kirroe had seized th 


e first moment to run ont by dik to the spot, 


a distance of 40 miles, im order to effect this object, He was obliged to con- 


struct a scaffolding to get at the 


writing, and the transcription was continued 


even by torch-light; being much worn, ic was found that the morning and even. 
ing shadows allowed the fairest chance of restoring the dowltfal letters, 
The result of this Spirited undertaking bas been to bring to light a very 
curious document, entirely different from these hitherta read, io the blot charac. 
ar Tt is of w somewhat later date, and there are already several modifications of 


: A dt forme, | 

Colonel Syxes, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, transmitted from 
London, copiea of a few of the inscriptions on the caves of the Dakhan 
which he had collected long since, and had presented to the Branch 


Society of Bombay. 


_ He bad remarked on them, many of the Buddhist symbols noted on the early 
Indian coins, and be was in hopes the inscriptions if deciphered might throw 


some light upon them. The Seeret 
whole of them at once, and th 


ary was happy to state that he read the 


preseated another valuable link in the chain 


of the primitive alphabet, which would materially aid the labours of the Her. Mr. 


Witsex, Mr. Warnes, and Dr. St 


EFHENSON, on the west of India. 


Dr, A. Bunss communicated copy of another copper-plate grant from 


Anira in Gujerat. 


_ this plate on being deciphered, bas also led to a discovery, the value of 
the numerals corrcsponding with the alphabets of the third century, hitherto a 
Gesideratum, It is applicable to the inscription at Bhilss.and to several documents 
Published lately without explanation af the numerical Ligne. 4 ee 
_ Captain Eowarn Surrn, Engineers, forwarded impressions on cloth and 
Paper, of the whole of the inscriptions on the Aiahahad pillar. ; 

mode of executing this difficult tsk, and the utility of it towards the 


correction of the highly curious b 


istorical details disclosed, were described ia 


a sole by the Secretary, (printed in the present gumber.) The cloth im pression, 
suspended from the calling of one side of the iineting i epread over several 


ebairs, after touching the grownd | 


Capt. Smita states that the chief difficulty 


of the wadertaking lay in the pillar not being perfectly straight, which prevented 


its readily turning or rolling over. 
Captain Sara hed submitted 
designs for the pedestal and capital 


Prmounting ornament. 


to the Milltary Hoacd,. several imported 


of the pillar, adopiing the Buddhist Sind 


qunPisin F. Juxxixs communicated 4 translation and analysis of the 
dhom fragment published in the January No, of the Journal, made by Jag- 
adtam Kuanganva Puoxan, Sadar Amin of Goluti. 







i .eS au a. 





__ Major Oveersy forwarded from Hoshangabad the sketch of a Jain 
image in possession ofa Khandaiwdd banyu, with Prakrit inscription of 300 

Set fem nc ope of inscriptions on vaio 
that neighbourhood. o 


Member, submitted for inspection sume 


—=° <= 
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Among the coins, besides a number of Apolfodofur and Menander, elec ee were 
asmall silver Lyric, 2 copper coin of Heliocler, unique; new varieties of Mayes 
and Ace, and a Acre Aedaphes, Among-the infegiion in cornelian ond garnet, 
a female head with inscription Aesera dararya, another of Ajifa ware, ond others. 
Also a Buddhist seal of black pottery, bearing the ye diarma formula, 

The Geoecral also seut for exhibition a series of drawings of the costumes of the 
Facpib, and mR peree af Rasgrr Sinan, by Mr, Viowe, 

Lieut. C. B. Youre, Engineers, presented some Egyptian antiquities, 
mummied alligators, &c. 

H. Wanrens, me “gare, inthe name of Captain Bocre, a aet of Arra. 
canese griffin 

His Royal Hi ae Prince Hewny of Orange entrusted to the Secre. 
tary. it. exhikition, a bronze vessel formed of a cup soldered to a dish, 
containing, thus hermetically closed, a amall quantity of water, 

This vessel wae found in an old temple at Jara; local tradition stated ini 4; 
eS ee eee some plows pilgrias 

ee 

The reply of Lieut, Hertow waa received, accepting the Society's com. 
mission to explore the Spiti valley should he be able to obtain leave of 
absence. 

H.R. H. Prince Hexny of Orange, sent three heads of the wild bull 
of Jara ( Twndoe Bonding ) for comparison with the Gaur of Indin, 

De. Evans pointed out remarkable speciiic differences in the forehead and 
position of the horns of the two animale, 

rH. M. Pangen, forwarded in the nome of Mr. Trevose Phowpen, 
of Misra: a lorge slab of the peculiar flexible sandstone, described in a 
note from Dr. FaLcoxtn, some meetings since. 

A’thinner alice of the same material sent by General Sir Davin Xiwenes 
thewed its properties in a very striking manner, On examination with the blow- 
pipe and with acids the cement which unites the particles of sand proves to be 
silicious, but in very small quentity, The stone is easily friable, and bends to a 
amall extent only wheo it seema checked as with a binge. The motion is in any 
direction, and is made with very slight force 

Specimens of salt from the Persian Gulf in large cubical crystals, of eop- 

ore, and of the mineral used in dyeing the red slippers of Aiaeorah 
(red ochreous lithomarge ?) were presented by the Hon. Colonel Montsow, 
_ Lieut. Young presented gypsum and other minerala from Egypt, col- 
in his journey to India. Lieut Nesarrr also added samples of the 
coal and iron ore (a rich carbonate) from Syria, lately mined by the En. 
gineersin the service of the Pacha. 

Lieut, H. Sinpoxs, in compliance with the Society's request, forwarded 

@ register of the tides on the Chittagong const for October. 


Dr. McCuxiianp placed on record a descriptive catalogue of the serieg. 
of Geological specimens collected by himself Phils emploned with che late. 


Assam deputation, and now | in the museum. 

Lieut. fee aiopenbedise oe name of Dr. ehaseetats 2 collection of 
Bopeimens of the voleanie rocks of Bourbon and Mauritius, with a de. 
h 'é catalogue and notes, 


‘tables were covered with a portion of Dr. Evanw fine collection of 
objects of natural histery—birds, animals, reptiles, insects, shells, ond 
osteological, which the proprietor Rest rout to the Society for og cab io 
virtue of the late communication from Government ; but the meetin 
so thinly attended that it was decided to postpone the diseussion Dr. 
Evaxs' proposition, 

A note from Colonel Mac Leon, Chief Engineer, scquainted the Society 
ated ie sof the experimental boring in the Fort. 


d reached a Toth of 450 feet, and had met with some impedis ” 
ment to tei further descent; though the sand continued to enter below. A 


rolled fragment of vesicular basalt hod nner up a: ppoPmaper Rens 


+ 


588 X.—Meteorological Register. 
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THE ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
No. 72.—December, 1837. , 


1.—Albstract Journal of an Expedition to Kiang Hung om the Chinese 

Frontier, starting from Moulmein on the \3th December, 1836, By, ~ 

Liew, T. E. MacLeop, desistanl¥o the Commissioner of the Tenas- 

serim Provinces, with a roule map, 

(Extracted from a Report to E. A. Buexpett, Esq. Commissioner, and com-= 
municated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal. } 

Having left Mawlamyaing on the 18th of December, 1936, I reached. 
the village of Pike Tsowny on the 16th, and was detained there by the 
non-arrival of the elephants until the 21st, when I finally quitted it 
and reached Labong on the 9th of January, 1987. I found the Chow- 
kowa who since CaouCux Wir's death, had conjontly with Crow 
Risa Barr the late Tsaubua’s son, exercised the government over the 
province, absent at Bankok and no Tsaubua nominated ; and it was 
“With reference to the appointment of one, that these officers had been 
to the capital. 

Though I had received information of this previous to my arrival 
there, yet as the chiefs of Labong were the first to court and establish 
a friendly communication with us, and as our principal supplies of 
enttle had been drawn from their territories, I determined on deliver- 
ing your letter and presents to the officiating ruler. 

My reception at the place was most friendlyyand I had an interview 
with the Cuow Risa Wu's the day after my artival. He expressed 
himself glad to ace me, and assured me_of his anxious desire to con- 
tinue on the friendly footing they had always been on with us, to afford 
our merchants every useistance and protection in their power, and 
to facilitate as much as possible a free intercourse between our coun- 

Gr 


= 
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I was on my arrival permitted to enter the fort and pitch my tent 
close to the late Tsaubua’s palace, for the convenience of mv followers, 
who found cover in some sheds attached to it, which being contrary to 
their customs was no small proof of their friendly feeling towards ua, 

Our traders stated that no difficulty or delay was experienced in 
procuring passes, nor any impediment thrown in the way of the cattle 
trade. 

I quitted Labong on the 12th and rebel Zumut the same day, 
Here no person received me nor was any notice taken of me until I 
had sent to express my surprise at it, when apologies were made and 
many false excuses offered. I was presented to the Tsaubua on the 
Lith, he made many professions of goodwill towards us, which 
from his character I have no reason to mistrust. The chiefs present 
endeavoured to dissuade me from proceeding towards China, ms 
Serting that the roads were impassable, infested by robbers, and no 
supplies procurable. An indirect attempt was aleo made to per- 
suade me to go to Muang Nan, through which district the road 
frequented by the Chinese caravan runs, evidently wishing to re- 
lieve therozelves from all trouble and responsibility. Finding that 
1 was not to be moved from my purpose, and that I had no intention 
whatever of visiting Muang Nan itself, they said that they did not 
wish me to go to China, but that even if they did not give me permia- 
sion to proceed, if | insisted on going they could not prevent me. If 
disclaimed all intention of forcing my way. through their country, 
that if your request was not acceded to I should without delay retrace 
my steps to Maviamyaing. IT at the same time made use of every 
argument I could bring forward to gain my point, and was finally told 
that before an answer could be given me it would be necessary to 
consult the anthorities at Labong and Lagon, as it was customary on 
all matters of importance, and 1 should have a reply in six days. 
They requested me to postpone any other subject I might have for 
discussion until the above was settled. 

a 2 & was admitted to a second conference on the | 8th, arranged for the 
appreLension. of some ruhaway thugs, und discussed various com- 
sy of the cattle merchants. 

‘Finding on the 22nd that no intelligence had been secsives of the 


‘officers from Ledomg and Lagon, who had been sent for to consult 


respecting my journey, it appeared to me that they were endeavouring 


| todelny | my departure until orders could be received from the Chow-hona 
' “T therefore, 


walled on the Cuow Raga Wv's and complained.of the 
delay, when he requested me to wait till the 24th for the 
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They evidently were embarrassed how to act; the Krewe To'xe 
Tenubua hud last season sent down o mission to obtain permission 
for subjects to pass throgh the Zumw? territories and trade with us at 
Maulamycing ; this officer was well received, and the matter referred 
to Bankok and he himself detained mony mouths on the plea of their 
motives being suspected, and eventaally sent back with an ancourteous 
refusal, After this it was doubtful how the court at Bamkok might 
view the present mission. 

More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of Zumet, Laboag and 
Lagon are Talien refugees, or persons from the Burman provinces to 
the northward, who had either voluntarily settled under the Siamese 
Shans, having been inveigled to do so by specious promises, which 
were never kept, or seized and brought away during their former 
constant incursions into those provinces, chiefly Kiang. Tang and 
Muang Niong. The whole of these are much oppressed and would 
jovfully avail themselves of any occasion to throw off the Siamese 
yoke. The authorities are aware of the growing hatred and disgust 
to their rule, particularly amongst the Kiang Ting and Muang Niong 
people, and they also well know, that all these people look upon us 
very favourably, and a their only certain means of deliverance. 

Their fears and suspicions have been lately much increased by a 
deserter (and a person of some rank) from one of the Burman towns on 
the western bank of the Salwen. He has aseured them that the king 
of Ava was bent upon adding Zuma? to his kingdom, and that the 
Kiang Ting Teaubus hod undertaken to effect this with the assistance 
of his relations in captivity. 

According to the arrangement made with the Caou Rasa Wu's I 
visited the Tsaubua on the 24th and told him [I much regretted that I 
could not longer delay my departure, and wished to quit the pluce 
the next day. He said that I had long patiently waited and as the 
officers from Legon and Labong had not arrived, he would take the 
responsibility on himself and orders should be issued for my being 
escorted by the road the Chinese caravans came, which was also o 
to our merchants. I asked whether they had any objection to throw 
open in like manner the road to China, vid Kiang Ting; this he snid 


could not be done until the Chow-koaa returned. I thanked him for 


this proof of friendship towards us, but before taking my leave 
inquired whether any order had been issued about the tax levied on 


cattle sellers, forthe Coov Riga Wo's had on the 22nd told me that 


My propositions had been complied with. To my surprise they now 
declived to make any alteration until the CAou-hona returned. 
Gen 2 
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T experienced the atmost difficulty in obtaining satisfactory informa: 
tion about the routes to China. Those who could have given me 
information were either afraid to do so, or have been schooled to 
repeat what the officers of Government had told me ; others were 
again evidently interested in the road they recommended. 

The Chinese merchants residing in the place had told me that the 
Kiang Ting rond was the best, that the other I should find very diffi- 
cult, hnving ranges of high mountains to cross, and that elephants could 
‘not travel by it. I shoold only find scattered bill tribes and no 
villages for a great distance. I therefore determined if possible to 
obtain permission, either directly or indirectly, to my proceedi 
by the road recommended by them, to enable the merchants who had 
come up with me, and bad all their goods on elephants, to accompany 
me, I also hoped that the road having been once travelled by a British 
officer with traders, might eventually facilitate its being thrown open. 

On the 27th I was happy to see part of the Chinese caravan 
arrive, their report confirmed what I before heard about the road. 
The chiefs bad assured me that there was a road more to the eastward 
than the above mentioned one, along the enstern bank of the Meékhong 
or Cambodia river, with large towns and villages two or three days” jour 
ney apart. These the Chinese informed me did not exist, that they had 
many years ago been pillaged and destroyed by the Siamese Shans, 
and the road entirely overgrown with jangal and blocked up. They 
also urged me to try and get the Kiang Tiing road, which was by far 
the best, thrown open. - 

These merchants informed me that they were most anxious to carry 
on a brisk trade with our. provinces, and that the market was most 
satisfactory, but that the road travelled by those who visited us it 1536 
was such as to render it impracticable for them to come by it. This 


‘objection 1 am happy to say can be easily overcome by their taking 


the road travelled by me on my return here from Zemw*. I remoti- 
strated with the Choc Riga Wo's against sending me by a-roxd either 
impossible for elephante, or by one which had been forvenrs closed in 
addition to passing me to another Shan district. Permission ‘Tmission Whe 
ultimately given for me to select my-own road from: the information 


‘Fshould collect on the way, It was however agreed that I should 


hot consider the road travelled by me as having been thrown open to 


; tis, but merely as a favor granted me being sent ona mission. 
_ After many attempts to delay my departure I left Zumu? on the 29th 


pany with a Shan officer sent to escort me with six elephants, 
though before quitting it Ind taken care to have the arrangement 


— eee 
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about the road officially communicated to him, yet the day alter we 
left he received a letter from the court officers directing him on no 
account to permit me-to proeced by Kiang Tiing, bul to escort me by 
the road travelled by the Chinese caravan. This was privately com- 
municated to me, and [ was convinced they had determined ciandes- 
tinely to use every means in their power to prevent my journey, Lut 
to appear outwardly to be assisting me from fear of offending us. 

We reached the frontier village of Pik Boag belonging to 2ummé on 
the 6th of Februmry, Here the road to Kiang Tung branches off from 
the one they proposed my going by. Our progress had been slow, 
and the Zumu? chiefs had had ample time to send a reply to the officer 
with me, but none came, An attempt was made to delay me here, 
no rice was to be procured, and all the elephants belonging to the 
village were away in the jangals, and it would take at least four or 
five days to collect all J required for my journey to Kiang Tang. An- 
ticipating detention on the road before I left town from the manner 
the authorities were putting off my departure, | had taken the precau- 
tion to load two elephants with rice and was thus perfectly indepen- 
dent of the Shans for supplies. The officer finding I had come 
prepared and would not stay for my elephants, volunteered to accom- 
pany me two marches to. put me in the right road, though I had a man 
with me whom I had hired for the purpose of showing me the road. 
Finding this officer after the two marches inclined to come on, Ien- 
couraged him to do so, wishing him to witness every thing that occur- 
red at Kiang Tiing, that he might report the same. to his chief, and 
thus convince his countrymen whatever they might think, that I had 
truly stated to them the object of my mission, | 
ol reached the first village belonging to Kiang Ting on the 12th, 
and the.town iteelf on the 26th, and was received in the most flatter- 
ing manner. I was introduced to the Tsaubua on the 220d. He and 
all his chiefs really rejoiced at my arrival and were lavish in their termes 
of the respect they had for us, and assured me they had long Leen most 
anxious to open a communication with us, He tried to dissuade me 
from proceeding towards China on the plea of the states ta the north- 
east of his territory, and through which I should have to pass, being 
in a state of anarchy and confusion consequent on the death of the 
Kiang Ting Tsaubua. . | 
The town is situated in 2le47' 48" north latitude and about 
99° 39 east longitude. It is a poor apd thinly populated place, sur- 
rounded by a brick and mud wall, but so badly erected that it is 

constantly falling down, It is built on some low undulating hills 


te 
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surroanded by high mountains, and the dry ditch round the town is 
at some places 70 feet deep, being dug from the base of the wall on 
the top of the hill, to the level of the swamp found ot their bases. 
The surrounding mountains are well peopled by tribes of Laer, Ker 
Awor ond Ka Kili, and the villages in the valleys must be likewise 
large and contain # great many inkabitants jedging from the crowds! 
that assemble in the town on a market day. All the towns and 
villages passed by me to the north and east of the capital were inliaa 
bited, the houses much better than those in town, and in every respect 
more comfortable, ii 

The Tsaubua is about §0 years of age, but an active-minded man? 
he has been many years blind, he is much beloved by his subjects: 
He was the youngest of six brothers, (the eldest of whom was Teaubis 
of the place) and who shout thirty years ago rebelled ‘against the 
Burmans and placed themselves under the protection of Siam and are 
now detained at Zwme? and Labong. The present Tsauhua on the 
way. finding the Sinmese were inclined to break their promises'to 
them, after vainly endeavouring to pursuade his brothers to join him, 
fought his way, with a emall party, back to his native place, which 
though then depopulated he has managed to repeople, ‘The avarice 
and cruelty of the Hurmans drove them to the step they took. The 
Siamese would find the present Tsaubua a troublesome neighbour 
and enemy bot for his misfortune. : 

There were formerly many distinct states in this direction riled by 
Teaubuas, who with their subjects also either joined the Siamese or 
were afterwards carried away. All these states now are undér Kiang 
Ping, but immediately governed by a descendant of the form? 
Teaubass, ‘and no doubt, will everitually be erected again into sepas 
rute states, when their inhabitants have increased, which they are 
rapidly dving, and will do if not disturbed by the Siamese or their 
tributaries. ste fil 


ward of the Safween, It has the Muang Lein territory to its north, to 
the westward and northward of which, the wild and independent tribes 
of Lewes, and Ka Kwis are located, rendering the road too dangerous 
to be travelled, so much so, ‘though the direct rond from Muang’ Lein 
No Ava is by Thuni, the ‘officers and others are invariably obliged to 
“Eo th om by Kiang Ting and Mou?. i Pa vores igh 
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_ The Chinese bring down copper pots, silks, &c. and return with cot- 
ton and tea, Many make two trips in the year, the second time they bring 
down rock salt from the neighbourhood of Esank (or Afuang La of the 
Shans). I met a great many very respectable merchants, (some of them 
residing within the palace enclosure, for the Tsaubua and all trade here) 
all most anxious to visit Manlamyaiag. I gave them every ewcourage- 
ment to do so, as well as every information they required. But they, 
like the others, only wish to travel by the Kiang Tung road. 

There is a great demand throughout this province for English goods. 
Our merchants sold their things at a handsome profit, the market being 
at present wholly dependent on dva- many difficulties appear to exist 
to the trade from Maulamyaiag through the Red Aarean country and 
the Burman territories along the Salween. There was a slight attempt 
made, though in a very friendly way, to delay my departure until 
instructions could be received from Mou? ; however, finding 1 was bent 
on going on without delay, the point was given up and the Tsaulue 
made an excuse for not having me escorted in a way he could wish, 
for if he sent.an officer of rauk with me, umbrage might be taken at 
Ava. | was surprised that no decided objection was made to my 
going on, knowing how jealous the Burmese authorities are of any 
communication with their Shan provinces, and more particularly as the 
Teuthe or officer stationed in all these states to look after the Burman 
interest, was absent at Mow? where on officer of rank is placed by 
the government, to whom all the tributary Shan states are.obliged to. 
report the most trivial occurrence. 

The merchants who accompanied me hearing of the unsettled state 
of the country above, and meeting with a good market where they were, 
decided.on remaining. They were promised every encouragement 
and assistance, and were at perfect liberty to go when they pleased. 
It was agreed that uo duty should be levied on any thing exported or 
imported by them, but of course a few trifling presents will be expect- 
ed as is customary amongst the Durmans. , 

My elephants being unable to proceed and the road being over 
mountains and no forage procurable on them, I provided myself with 
ponies and quitted Kiang Tuag on the Ist of March, and after passing 
Teaubuas, reached Kiang Hang (the Kien yim gy¢ of the Burmans) on 
the 9th. 1 found the Aiaag Tag Tsaubua had not exaggerated the 
state of things. The late Tsaubua Mawa Wana bad been dead some 
mouths, leaving a young son of 14 yearsof age. Anephew of his, sun 





of an elder brother but who never had been Tsaubua, seized upon 
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the throne ; the chiefs however were in favor of the son, and to prevent 
his being made away with secretly conveyed him to China, and feign. 
ed submizsion to the self-elected Tsaubua, They managed to assem- 
ble a large force near the town, and when these plans bad ripened, 
put to death many of his pringipal adherents, and the Tsaubua. hime 
self had only time to escape with a few of his followers. Parties had 
been sent out to apprehend him but had not succeeded in discovering 
him when | was there, The same night they killed his aged father 
and younger brother, and the Burman Téewfke, who was in disgrace 
during my visit, was only saved by the interposition of the chief 
priest of the place. He was father-in-law to the self-clevated Tsaubua's 
younger brother who was killed, and had been intriguing in faver of 
his connections, out 
This place is the capital of a large province comprising no Jess 
than 12 Tsaubuaships whose territories however are not extensive, 
and through some of which I passed on my journey. ZA 
At is tributary: to China bot in a greater degree than the term 
generally implies, and might be almost said to be a Chinese provinee, 
for it pays a regular Jand revenue and other taxes to that kingdom, 
to collect and regulate which an establishment of Chinese officers and 
clerks are kept. But at the same time it makes. certain offerings of 
submission and dependence once in three years to Ava, and-which 
kingdom places a Tsutke there to look after its interest, The Taaubua- 
ship hes always belonged to one family, but the nomination of the 
individual rests with both the kings of China and Ava; that is, one ap- 
Points and the other is expected to confirm it ; but should the selection 
made by one not be approved of by the other, they appear each to 
appoint a distinct person, and to allow the parties to decide the matter 
yarns, never interfering themselves ;—this occurred not long aga 
The town stands in 21°58 north lntitude and about 100°.39¢enst 
longitude; it is built on the face of a hill on the western or right bank 
of the Me Khong or Cambodia river, It has no fortification and the 
houses though good dy not amount to above 500. I saw the place 
under great disadvantages, many of the inhabitants had fied andthe 
place was in the occupation of troops from various quarters, : 
| The average breadth of the river, which is confined between-two 
ranges of hills, is at this sexson about 300 feet here, and when full 
from bank to bank about 650, and its rise judging from its high banks 
must be about 50 feet. It is not at any season fordable. . I had no 
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about three miles on hoor. It here hos a N. W. and §. E. course, 
and is not navigable to any distance down, its course being interrupted 
by falls two or three days below the town. 

I was admitted the day after my arrival to an interview with some 
of the petty Tsaubuas, who were almost all here with their contingents. 
One of them the Jalen Tsaubua, who was the minister during the 
former Tsaubua's time still continued in that post, and the deceased 
Tsauban's chief wife, Mana Da'vi (but not the mother of the young 
Teaubua who is by the second wife) acted as regent for the young lad, 
nominally by the advice of the petty Tsaubuas ; but the minister was 
all-powerful, and didas he pleased. He had been the main instrament 
in the scenes lately acted there, and being o shrewd intelligent man, 
many supposed he had some design on the throne himself. Though my 
reception was civil, yet they shewed a degree of suspicion of the 
objects of my mission, refused to permit me to proceed over to the 
frontiers of their own territories towards China without a reference, and 
even hinted | had better return. They at first declined receiving the 
presents, but after explanations accepted them for the young Tsaubua, 
elt was already evident that I should not he permitted to pursue 
my journey, but | considered it desirable to remain ot the place 
a few days to endeavour to allay any suspicions the authori- 
tes might entertain respecting the object of my mission, and to be- 
come better acquainted with them. I therefore requested the nutho- 
rities at Esmok or Muang La might be informed that I was the bearer 
of letters and presents to them which | wished to deliver. Though 
they did not for some days make the communication yet [ had reason 
to know the letter sent faithfully detailed the object of my mission and 
all £ had said. I dined the next day at the palace and met all the 
Tsanboss and chiefs, who like the day before were clad in Chinese 
costumes. All the attendants were in the same dress, and the dinner 
&e. completely Chinese. A few cups of spirits, which some of them 
freely drank, soon made them throw off the formality of Chinese eti- 
quette, and strive to make themselves agreesble, particularly the 
minister, whoalone can speak Burmese, though all speak Chinese, 

The reply from China arrived on the 24rd and the same evening the 
Talon Tsaubua and some others came to communicate its contents 
tome. It contained the same remarks about merchants, &c. as made 
by the officers on my first interview, and went on to any that Hritish 
hips daily visited Canton, and that that was the proper route for an 
officer deputed on a mission to go; that they had consulted all their 
historical records and could not discover a precedent of any officer 
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coming by the road T had, that Xiewg Hing was «town of theirs,'that 
orders had been sent to treat me with attention and settle ull matters 
connected with my mission, that our merchants were at liberty te 
trade with them, and that their own traders over whom they exercised 
no control could likewise visit Mawlamyaing if they liked ; but if 
msisted in coming on, it would be necessary to refer the matter to 
Pekin. ~< ' 
It would have taken m year at least to receive an answer, amd af if 
was not difficult to surmise what the reply would be from thot baugh- 
ty court, I considered it pradent to let the matter rest, hoping that at 
some future period more success might attend » similar attempt. ©” 
The officers had invariably prepared me for the refusal, assuring me 
that even they themselves had never been permitted to go beyond 
Puer, and that only on most particular business, that the Chinese 
were alarmed at the upproach of an officer from any foreign state, but 
our merchants would be allowed to enter certain towns for the pure 
pose of trade. On this point however [ received many contradictory 
accounts, and Tam led to think that Exmok, which is a Chinese town 
built close to Afwang La, (a Shan town on the frontier and only 
separated by a nullah) and five days’ journey from Kiang Hing of 
Puer, called by the Shans Muang Meng, three days’ journey farther 
would be the extent of their journey. I had during my long stay 
visited Mawa Davi—she regretted much I hud not gone up during her 
husband's lifetime, that he would have at once sent me on, and 
apologized for not having shown me more attention, Of this I certainly 
had no cause to complain ; | was in the habit of exchanging frequent 
visits with the minister and other Tsauluas, and I am satisfied left them 
impressed with a high opinion of our liberality, justice and power. 
They said they could only compare us with the Chinese, whom they 
praised highly; that they were punctual and just in all their transac 
tions, that they insisted upon the regular payment of their taxes, ind 
wrote long letters about a few pice ; but on the other hind they fever 
took or kept any sum however small, that they were not entitled to. 
They on the other hand never failed loudly to complain of the avaricé, 
&e- of the Burmans, whom they ncither respect or regard. I endea- 
Youred to penetrate to fva by Muang Lein and Thainai, of return to 
Zumu? = alee on the eastern bank of the Caméodia river, to 
Purpose of meeting the Chou-dona of that place, but I regret to ¢ay tha 
Twas most reluctantly obliged to retrace my steps by the road I went 
Cine Pane tence Of & despatch having reached Kiany Hiéag from 
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towards Céiaa aotil the commands of the King of Ava were received. 
In consequence of which, orders had been received from the young 
Tsaubua to escort me back by the road | bad come when | wished to 
return. The minister confessed that he was under obligations to 
the Kisag Ting Tsaubua, and if he now allowed me to go by any 
other route, it would certainly get the Tsuubua into trouble; he hoped 
therefore I would not press the point, as it was painful to him to 
disoblige me, and he would be obliged to apply for instructions from 
the young Tsaubua, if | insisted on it, I thought it advisable to 
wave the question with a good grace, for there can be no doubt that the 
reply would have been in favor of the Kiaag Tiing Tsaubua’s request ; 
because that chief has considerable influence with his state, the young 
Tsaubua being betrothed to his daughter. 

The day before I left I met all the chiefs at dinner at the palace, 
when they all, and particularly the minister, gave me assurances of 
their friendship for us, and of their anxious desire to promote a free 
intercourse between our countries, that no duty whatever should be 
levied on our traders, and urged me strongly to repeat my visit, and 
to send up some merchants, and they would, to ensure them a safe 
passage to China, send people with them. 1 was likewise told by him 
that their suspicions had been raised respecting the objects of my visit, 
by certain reports propagated by the Burman Teatke and his party, 
who though in disgrace had sufficient influence over their ignorance 
to excite their fears, but that my frequent intercourse with them soon 
removed their mistrust, and he hoped the unreserved and friendly 
manner they had lately communicated with me had removed any 
unfavorable impressions I might at first have formed of them. I met 
there many Chinese merchants settled at the place as well as those 
belonging to caravans. They were all eager to trade with us, and 
promised to visit Maulamyaing. They also urged me to send some of 
our merchants up to them. This however would not answer; for they 
would be obliged to transport their goods chiefly on elephants, against 
which there are many objections. They require from us gold thread, 
carpets, bird's nest, sea slags, dates, ivory, &c. &c, Some samples of 
Pernambuco cotton I showed them pleased them much. Cotton would 
also be an article of export, for this is what they chiefly carry away 
would have to come for it.. Their imports into Ainag Ming ore the 
same as to Kiang Ting. 1 there met with woollen cloth brought by 
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them much cheaper than it can be purchased here. Their exports 
consist principally of tea, which with a little cotton is a staple of this 
ternitory. It grows on both sides of the Me KAong in large quantities; 
but like the samples I have brought down, with some seed, of coarsé 
description, but whether from their mode of preparing it, or naturally 
#0, I cannot tell. ~ 
Their state extends on both banks of the Me Kiong : it is bounded on 
the N. and N. E. by the Vunan provinee ; to the E. by Cochin China ; to 
the 5. Eby the Lewchang territory, and to the south on the eastern 
bank of the Mekong by both Muang Luang Phaban and Muang Nan; 
to the southward on the western bank of the river by Kieng K hinting 
(a smal) state ruled by a Tsaubua tributary to Ava) and Kinng Ting ; 
to the westward hy Kiang Ting; to the north-west by Muang tus, 
which last stands in the same relation to China and Ava us itdoes) | 
I quitted Kiang Héng, on the 26th of March and reached Kiang Ting 
on the dist. Here I saw the order from Mon? not to permit me to 
‘Proceed until further orders, but if I insisted in going on, they were 
mot to prevent me but merely to take a list of the followers, éc. 
with me. During my stay I frequently saw the Tsaubua who as before 
‘urged me to use every endeavour in my power to obtain a free passage 
‘through Zine? for all merchants, which could easily be done br Bri- 
teh influence. He assured me it was far from his thoughts to attempt 
‘to reseue his relations from captivity, though strong enough to do #0, 
but he knew the attempt would lead to bloodshed and be the means of 
their being removed to Bankok. He complained of the Siamese after 
‘fo many years of quiet, which he entirely attributed to us, again 
making aggressions into the territories of the Burmese, alluding to the 
“affair at Mak mai ;that he bad hoped we should not have permitted 
“any thing of the sort, that he had lately re-established many of his 
“deserted towns towards Zumu?, but he much feared they would not be 
‘allowed to remain, unless we interfered. That they considered them- 
‘selves prevented by the treaty of Yandabu making aggressions into the 
‘Siamese territories, and we ought to put a stop to their being molested 
and robbed by the Sismese. He urged me to repeat my visit and to 
beg of vou to send some person opto cure him of his blindness if 
“ -T quitted “Kiang Ting’ on the 4th of April, and reached Zum on 
the 18th, having left the elephants to come'on by short marches, the 
‘country was completely burnt up and no forage to be found. 
© The Shan’ officer ‘who had accompanied me- had returned from 
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there safe, and inquired particularly about my proceedings at Kiang 
Ting, and was satisfied by the reports made. The Chow Rdja Wiis 
was not pleased, and when 1 saw him said be was very much afraid 
the Chow Houa might be displeased at my going to Kiang Tang, wod 

all the blame would fallon him. Some merchants who had come up 
from Mfaulamysing for the purpose of joining me had been there some 
time. L endeavoured to obtain permission for them to proceed by Kiang 
Ting, but the Chow Rdja Win would not hear of it, but said-they 
were at liberty to go by the eastern rosd, which had been conceded 
to. us, that every assistance would be afforded them, and passes 
given. He begged me to remain until the Chow Howa's arrival. 

On the 22nd I held a long conference with the Tsaubua on various 

points. Jt ended in positive prohibition to the merchants, passing 
through Zimmay to Kiang Tiiag. The Shan officer who accompanied 
me was even put in irons, and was only released through my inter- 
cession with the Chow Howa, who entered the town on the 6th May. 
. The king of Siam had forbidden all communication between the two 
states on any account, that they never could eradicate the hatred they 
had for the Burmane, and the Kiang Ting people though not Barmans 
were subjects of dva, and therefore could not for a moment be 
trusted, But there was no objection whatever to our merchants 
going by the road on the eastern bank of the Me Xhong or Cambodia 
river, but. they would not permit any of the Shans from Kiang Ting 
or any place in any way subject to va entering their territories. 

J could not leave the place until the evening of the 11th m conse- 
quence of a little discussion about a woman; a native of India had 
taken from this place and was attempting to extort money from her, 
and threatening to sell her, and to obtain satisfaction for a case of 
theft that had ocourred many dara before, and though some of the 
parties were secured, they were screened by the Chow Howa’s officers, 
aud the investigation put off in a moet disgraceful way. The first 
the Chou Hows settled. by allowing me to bring the woman corre 


with me, and as I could. wait no longer, he promised to have the 


matter inquired into before some of rep .pergia how 110k hebinds 
and the officers, who had not been more attentive, punished. — 
In spite of the disagreeable discussion I had had with the chief of 


_Zumut we parted all good frends, with mutual assurances of wishing 


to continue on good terms with each other. 
Having left the elephants bebind I returned here by a different 
road to the one travelled in going, and which though rather longer is 
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Sumue, Labong and Legon have already been described by Dr, 
Ricwaunsow, the former isin 18° 47’ north latitude and about 99° wv 
east longitude. They form the patrimony of one family, the chiefs 
are therefore all connected, and the oldest usually exercises a sortof 
control over the others, but this appeared to me ta be very small and 
having, only reference to their external. intercourse or war with the 
Burmans. Mach jealousy exists between them all. | 

The Chou Howas of both Lobong and Lagon have been Intely 
elevated to the Tsauhuaship of those places, and the Chow Roja 
Brit of the former and Choe Rdja Win of the latter to the offices 
of Chow Ffowa, Both these etates have always proved themselves 
anxious and willing for a free intercourse, forming « contrast in this 
respect with the conduct of Zimmay. st 

Cattle is abundant in Zumu? and Lagoa but we hove ne 
exhausted the Latong territory, The inhabitants of the former place, 
to escape the oppressive exactions they are subjected to when they sell 
cattle, deliver them to our traders in the Labeng territory, and thus 

There is little or no trade in these districts ; the inhabitants procure 
salt from Bankok, and export paddy and stick lac. Their home manu- 
factories supply most of their wants, and the only thing in demand 
from our province is the red cotton stuff called by the Burmans shoal) 
and for this even the merchants do not obtain prime cost, and are only 
repaid by the profit they make on the cattle exported in return. In 
spite of their enmity towards the Burmans, large quantities of betel- 
nut are carried into Kiany Ting, which state has not a single tree of 
that fruit in it. Many of the chiefs, if not the whole, are aware of it 
andallow. their followers to smuggle it out of the country for their 
own profit, but especially object to the poorer people doing so. The 
trade with China is very limited, about 300 mules come down 
annually ( but not one-third laden) with silks, (raw and made up) 
copper pots, tinsel, lace, &c. which they exchange for cotton, ivory, 
horns, &c. A traffic is carried-on also with the Red Kareans on the 
right bank of the Su/ween, exchanging cattle for stick Ine and slaves. 
This last horrible trade has not diminished, and I regret to say some of 
the inhabitants of India have embarked in it. I warned them agree- 
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able to. your commands of the penalty attending the introduction of 
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of some Burman villages on the western bank of the Sahween, who 
they had been informed were willing to place themselves under them, 
if a force was only moved towards the frontier to protect them. The 
Bormans however met them with a large force and obliged them to 
return. The Red Kareans had sided with the Siamese and were eager 
that an attack should be made, with the sole view of getting a few 
slaves for eale. This useless adventure was strongly opposed by 
many of the chiefs, bot the Chou Hows and Chow Rdja Win’ of 
Zemué had their own way. They were, I heard, preparing to attack 
Maat, when | left. 

The Tsaubua is old, upwards of £0, he is a mild and well disposed 
person, but now entirely given up in making offerings to the pagodas 
and priests, so that the Chow Howa, who is o clever and able man 
though naturally of a bud disposition, and moch feared and disliked 
by the people, is in fact the ruler, and has hisown way on all matters. 

The states of Muang Non ( which is os lange as Zume?) and Moony 
Phe, (smaller even than Labong) stand in the same relation to each 
other as the other states before mentioned do, Cattle is abundant in 
these. They produce more cotton than the others and a greater number 
of Chinese visit them, and many even from 2umu? go there to procure 
a return load. ul 

These territories occupy the space between the Salween anil Cambe- 
dia rivers, but on the eastern bank of the latter lites the town and 
territory of Muang Luang Phaban, said to be much larger in extent 
than any of the others, and to be the capital of Laos. ‘This place ia niso 
visited annually by the Chinese caravans, but only one or two ‘of our 
traders have yet reached it, and they report the authorities are anxious, 
ua those of Muang Nan, to open a communication with us. ies 

The tribute paid: by these ‘states to Siam is small >the five first pny 
theirs in teak-wood chiefly, floated down the rivers which pass through 
each province, and fall into the Me san. © Muang Lanny Phoban pays 
its tribute in ivory, eagle-wood, &e: there being no water communica. 
tion between it and Bankok. ~This last state is nlto said to be 
tributary to Cockia China und China; to the former it sends presenta 
trieonially, and to the latter once in’ eight yours it sends two elephants. 

With reference to the road that is travelled generally between thit 
and Zuma? and by which [- went, it runs for six daya over a: flat 
country, then the country becomes gradually mountainous and contmars 
#0 for 12 marches, to Muang Huat, the frontier Siamese village situn- 
ted at the foot of the range. ‘The whole distance is much intersected 
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by numerous large and rapid torrents. Access with a regular army 
and its equipments is impossible by this road and the Shans are well 
aware of it. There ere numerous passes however of which we are 
totally ignorant, and of which they wish to keep us in the dark, From 
Muang Hunt to Zumu?, four marches, is through the valley of the Me 
Piu. From Zumst to Esmok or Mucag La, there may be said to be 
only two ronds, the others being only branches of them and occasions 
ally slightly deviating from them. The one I proceeded by is for three 
days over low hills, then for eleven marches to the frontier village be- 
longing to Kiang Thing, Hai Tai, through valleys and occasionally over 
a few low hills, then over high mountains to Kiang Ting, From Kiong 
Tiing to Kiang Hiing the country is both hilly aud mountainous with 
small rich valleys through which we daily passed, and in which there 
are numerous villages all well peopled. These mountains though not 
passable for carts have good roads and are in every reapect easier to 
pass over than those between.this and Zuma?, but there is nota spat 
of ground amongst them in which an encampment could be formed 
fora large force. Water is throughout abundant and the country 


From Kisng Hing to Muang La is five marches, and the road runs 
over bigh and barren hills, | 


The other road is the one by which the Chinese caravans come'to 
Gumut ; it separates from the other one the village of Pak Rong, from 
whence to the Cambodia river, on which the town of Kicag King 
standsand belongs to Muang Nan, it is six or seven marches, The 
river is there crossed, the raad continues in the Muang Nan district 
for four or five days, and then enters the Muang Luang Phaben territory 
and continues in it for two or three days, after which it passes through 
the Kieag Hing territories to Muang La. The Chinese describe ‘this 
road as very mountainous, [t occupies them forty days to reach 
Muang La from-Zumué. ‘The road travelled by the Chinese, to Muang 
Non, ‘separates from the Zuma? one at Kiang Khong, on the western 
bank of the Me Khong or Cambodia river. | sa 

*The-road: I. returned: by from Zuaud ix’ the high road from that 
place to Hankok, vii Lakaing ; to within two marches of that place 
Eproceeded, and there struck off to the westward to this place. After 
crossing the Me Pix only, did we meet any high hills and then only 
one, which did not occupy us long in getting over. The rest of the 

#ia chiefly hilly but of no elevation, and though no cart road exists, 
uget with-very-little trouble be made paveable for an army with 
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off, and it is by the former I shoald recommend our communication 
with Chiga bemg kept up. | 
The wecompanying map hes been hastily prepared to forward with 
this letter to enable you to trace my route and the situation of places 
mentioned by me. I have adopted the Shan names of places, as 
pronounced by them, with the exception of those which from frequent 
wage have become well known. 

(We must solicit indulgence if the proper names ia this paper are incorrectly 
given: it was impossible to distinguish the o from the w in the M5S,—Ep.) 





U.—<Abstract Journal of an expedition from Moulmien to Ava through 

the Kareen country, belweea December 1836 and June 1837. By D. 

- Ricuanoson, Esg. Surgeon to the Commissioner of the Tenaszerim 
(Communicated by the Right Honorable the Governor of Bengal.) 

On the 13th of December 1936, in company with Lieut. McLaon, 
Lleft Maulmaia and proceeding up the Gyne river reached Pike-teaung 
the last village in our territories, on the 16th, here we waited four 
days for the elephants. On the 21st we continued our march, on the 
25th crossed the boundary river separating the British possessions 
from those of Siam, and on the 26th we parted company, Lieutenant 
McLxon continuing his route along the now well-frequented road to 
Zimmay, and myself striking off more to the westward, by a path 
rarely travelled except by the scanty Aarcen population of the sur= 
rounding hills, repeatedly crossing the Moy Gnow so rapid and deep 
at this seagon that almost every time we crossed some of the people 
were carried down the stream. On the Ist of January I reached 
Mein loon gyce (the old Feun saline), having pasted only one village. 
Here [ halted to endeavour to obtain rice to carry us through the 
nearly uninhabited country between this and the Thalween. On the fol- 
lowing day we were joined by eleven Shans, inhabitants of the town of 
Whopwng and its vicinity, who had been on a trading journey to Maul. 
except about twenty-five followers of mine, and carried goods to the 
transport were four elephants, a few bullocks, and the remainder on 
men's shoulders. They were in great measure dependent on me for 
their supply of provisions and where the distance between the villages 

liscussion with the Myo-woon about allowing the Monay traders, 
6 m 
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Burman subjects, to pass through the point of territory under hie 
jurisdiction ; he at length agreed to it, but proposed to levy 
of 10 per cent. against which | remonstrated as exorbitant, consi 
ing the nature of the road. A reference on that point to Zimmay will 
however be necessary. On the Gth January left Mein loon gyee with 
only five days’. provisions, about one-fourth of what I wished to pro- 
cure. We travelled Mong the road need in the monsoon (the Meia loan 
gyee river being too deep to ford), and reached the Thalween in lat. 18° 
16°14” N. on the 16th without seeing a single village. In the after 
noon, the Thoogyee of Ban-ong the Ka-reen-nee village on the western 
bank, crossed over to my tent and told me that he had the orders of 
Pha Pho (the chief of the Karcens) to detain me here as it was his 
intention to come this far to meet me. After some remonstrance!] was 
obliged to comply. Onur rice had been short for some days and we had 
now the greatest difficulty in procuring one meal a day of a mixture 
of cholam and rice, and even that, though the people were out all the 
morning, was often not brought in till the evening. On the 26th 
even this failed us and we were obliged to push on with the consent 
of the T4oo-gyre who declared himself unable to assist us. Travelling 
by the same road as on my last mission, we reached Pua Pao's village 
on the 28th, having passed three or four small villages. We found 
that Poa Poo had been gone a day or two on his way to meet uso0 
the TAsiween, but asthe had gone by a road lying to the northward 
of the one we had come by, we missed him, and, what was of more 
material consequence at the time, our provisions which he, bad 
taken with him. The people at the village were however very atten- 
tive, and his youngest son went with two of our elephants on the fol- 
lowing morning to a Toung-thoo village half a day off, for rice. ... 
On the evening of the first of February Paa Pao returned, and oo 
the 3rd I waited on him with your letter and presents. He received me 
kindly and after several friendly visits and some discussion, 1 succeed- 
ed in obtaining an answer to the letter, promising every facility and 
protection to our traders, bringing a pass from Mowlmain, — 
through his country to the Cambodia Shan states; he aleo agreed to the 
Shan traders passing through to Maulmain ;. he promised to levy no 
duties, bat said that the traders must make a small present on ashing 
leave'to proceed. He assured me my visiting the other chiefs was quite 
annecessary, as he was the paramount authority, and any arrangements 
- tnade with him must bind the others; as I did not know what towns 
ht haveto visit in advance, and my presents not being very 
ums, ee SR valuable enough for the people I had to deal 
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On the 6th February I took my leave, having hired « guide to whom 
the chief gave his orders touching his good conduct, and directing that 
we should be supplied with rice. From herve the route ts perfectly 
unknown, no European having ever travelled it, The first two days 
and half our march lay through a hilly or rather mountainous jungly 
country nearly destitute of inhabitants, the road bad and difficult for 
bullocks, water sufficient though we had no streams of any note 
to cro. The next two days the hills continue but covered with 
a considerable depth of soil with few large trees and little underwood, 
the population pretty numerous, and nearly the whole of the hills 
brought under cultivation, which is performed with considerable care 
and neatness. During the next threedays which brought us to Ka-doo- 
gyee, the firet Burman village, we were obliged to make a detour to 
the eastward, the proper road being said to be blocked up by fallen 
trees, and consequently impassible for the elephants which are never 
used here. This threw us out of the line of the inhabited part of the 
country, and we saw only one small village of deserters from Mok-mat 
and no cultivation. The red Kareem country is considerably more 
extensive than I had been led to believe from the information obtained 
on my last mission, and the population more dense, if density may be 
applied to any hill people. The part of the country crossed by 
was said by no means to be the most populous part of it, which indeed 
might have been inferred, as it lay along the borders of the desert 
waste they have made, separating them from the Burmans, aygainet 
whom they entertain the most rancorous enmity. It will be long 
before there is any considerable demand for European manufactures ; 
they are in the first and rudest stage of an agricultural population ; 
their habitations are miserable and destitute of every thing. that con- 
duces to the comfort of buman beings, to which they are scarcely 
allowed by the Burmans to belong : nearly all their present limited 
wants are supplied within themselves. Their only traffic is in stick-lae 
which is produced in great quantities, and. slaves, whom they capture 
from the Shan villages subject to the Burmans lying along then 
by the asylum afforded to the fugitive slaves of the Shans, in our 





available as returns to this market, are tin and stick-lac, both in abun- 
‘dance, but the former is too heavy and the latter too bulky to be avail- 
Gu 2 . 
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able to any great extent with our present means of transport. Tin is 
to be bought there for 50 rupees per 100 viss, and will fetch in the 
market here about 50 rupees, there is at present however bot little 
demand for it: Stick-lac may be bought at 200 rupees the 100 bas- 
kets, weighing on an average 22 viss or 70 odd pounds, and sells here 
from 880 to 1100 rupees, ) 
On the 13th of February we reached Kudoo a stockaded village of 
about 80 or 100 houses, half of which may be within the stockade. It 
is called a military station though there are no regular troops here, 
indeed the Kareens till within the last two years were constantly in the 
hahit of carrying off the people from the very. gates of the stockade, 
which now pay them a sort of black mail, as their own government 
cannot protect them; here we halted one day to rest the elephants, 
The people exposed some of their goods for sale but had few or -no 
purchasers. | 
On the 15th we left Kwdoo and passed the small village of Salaung 
of 150r20 houses of catechu boilers quite as poor as the Kareons, 
and Fan-hat of 120 houses of rather more respectable appearance. | 
On the 18th February we reached Mok-mai, Both the above vile 
lages are under Kayennec influence, and the last from which the head 
Men came out to meet me forms the limit of the journeys of the Chi- 
nese caravans in this direction. Mok-mai is a stockaded town of 
perhaps 300 or 350 houses, the residence of one of the Tso-boas of 
Camboza (a general term forthe Shan states in this quarter). I halted 
about a mile from the town, and sent the guide furnished me at the 
last village, to notify my arrival, and request to know where I should 
piteh my tents. He returned and told me I might either come into 
the town or encamp neara Poon-gyee house outside, As there was 
® feast in the town, I preferred the as more out of the way of 
the noisy curiosity of the people. 1 could not however have fared 
much worse any where, for all the inhabitants of the place poured out 
to look at me. When I reached the halting-place, such a crowd had: 
collected that it was scarcely possible to unload the elephants; and 
before this was done they had become so riotous and insulting that I 
was obliged to send in to the Tso-boa for protection. He sent one of 
his Afween-wvons and some peons who after some trouble and a good 
deal of Fitaning which the dfmwres-woon applied himself, we were en- 
abled to pitch the tent, 






there a day to give them time.to report to the hiead Burman 


* See ee-leeen came out in the evening to ask me for a liat of the- 
eaents, to inquire the object of my-visit, and to request me to re-_ 
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authority of Monay. 1 satisfied them in the two first points, and 
‘agreeing to halt proposed calling on the Tso-boa in the morning. I 
was prevented doing so by the crowds of usisy people round my tent; 
1 had however a good deal of conversation with some municipal offi- 
cers who visited me; they were all Burmans, understood the nature of 
my mission, and expressed arendiness, os faras they could, to forward 
the objects of it. 1 learned from them that the authority of the Tso- 
boa is a dead letter, the whole real power being in the hands of officers 
appointed by the court of Ave. The Bo-Amoo-meng-tha Meng-myal- 
boo (general prince Mewo-mrat-5oo) a half brother of the king's, son 
of a Shan princess, was at that time, and had been ever since the war, 
governor of the whole of the Shan countries comprehended under the 
general name of Cambora tyne; he yenerally resided in Ava, but his 
deputy the Tsect-kay-dan-gvee had his head quarters at Monay with 
some officers and a small military force. All business i transacted 
by them at the Taf youm or mulitary court-honse, Much surprize 
was expressed that I had brought letters to the Tso-boa and not to the 
military chief. I begged them to believe our sincere wish to esta- 
blish friendly relations with the government in whomever vested, 
and assured them that hnd you been aware of the existence ofa higher 
authority than that of the Tso-boa’s, resident in the country, your 
letter would have been addressed of course to that authority. 1 desir- 
éd them to inform the Tso-boa of the reason of my having foiled to 
visit him to-day, and to request he would give orders or send some 

to prevent the people crowding round the tent in the unreasonable 
way they had done, and to say I should put off my departure and 
wait on him-on the following day. An Away-yark came, out io the 
morning to say the Tso-boa would be glad to see me, and [ accompa- 
nied him into the town. © The-'Tso-bon isa young man of about six 
and twenty, son of the last Tso-boa who was killed in the dreadful 


slaughter of the Shans at the stockades above Prome, during the late 
war. 


not aware on my leaving Mauimaia, that my route lay through his city, 
expressed my certainty that you would be equally sorry that you had 
not had an opportunity of writing to him. I repeated my assurance 
of our anxiety to be on friendly terms with the Shan chiefs, and pro- 
mised every protection and facility of trading to his people if they 
visited Maulmain, [ requested him to encourage their doing wo and 
begged in return that he would afford the same protection and facili- 
ties to our people vielting his country, to which he merely assented 
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saying ‘tis well.” I had then some conversation with the two Teeef- 
keys (Borman officers sent from dve) regarding the British posses. 
sions, power and resources, ofevery thing regarding which they are 
inulter ignorance, The Tzo-bou himself scarcely opened his lips;— 
my visit lasted aboutan hour. The traders exposed their things for sale 
during the two days we halted here; there was astrong desire to buy 
on the part of the people, and they sold as much as from the size of 
the pluce they had reason to expect. Silver ia verv scarce and that in 
circulation is half copper, On the 20th we started for Moacy and 
reached Ban-/ome a small village of 12 or 14 houses in the evening, ‘This 
is the first village we have seen since leaving their country, the dnho» 
bitants of which consider themselves as tolerably safe from the for- 
rays of the Kareens, which they all compare to the swoop of «hawk 
At Mok-mai, though the town may contain 2000 or 2500 people, they 
dare not go half a mile from the stockade for firewood, and were asto- 
nished at the temerity of our mohauts in going singly into the jungle 
after the elephants. On the following day we reached Monay, 

The fret days’ march from Audoo is rugged, mountainous and diffi- 
cult with no water (except une «mall stream) till the end of the:-march, 
when we cross the May-newm about three feet and a half deep. The two 
following days to Ban-dat is a good deal along the bed of a small stream; 
the road rugged but no hills to cross: water abundant. The next day 
to Mok-mai, which lies quite out of the direct line of march by this 
route to Monay, is over the same range of hills crossed the day of 
leaving Kudoo, but lower. Leaving the May-ting deep nearly four feet 
at Ban-hot, and encamping again on the May-newm, At Mok-mai there 
isa good deal of cattle, and cultivation round Ban-Aat and Mok-mal, 
the rest of the country rocky mountains covered with jungle, The 
Inst two days the road was better, in many places practicable for carte, 
water plentifal and a great deal of cultivation near Monay. = 
~The Tao-bon of Mok-mai furnished me with a guide who had au- 
thority to order the Thoo-gyee of Bar-lome to relieve him and farniah 
Gne-who should accompany us to the confines of the Mok-mai territory 
where people would probably be sent from Money to meet us. The 
Ben-lome:'Thoo-gyee ‘was not to be found in’ the morning) and we 
proceeded without him. On reaching Monay. we were obliged to ine 
quire ‘our way to the place that had heen recommended aa encamping 
er | by our guide from Mok-mai; no one was inclined. to give any 
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ton, and it was not till after many inquiries we met one man 
— nough to point it out to us. We had scarcely halted when we 
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shouting, indignity and insult was repeated as at Mot-mai. 1 got the 
small tent pitched and endeavoured by shutting the windows to escape, 
but in vain; they held them up and shouted more furiously. I sent the 
Shan interpreter with some of the most respectable traders to the Tso- 
boa to report my arrival, the purport of my visit, to complain of my 
reception, and to request protection from the insults of the mob.. They 
were. stopped by the Tseet-kay whose house they had to pass; he 
questioned them in most overbearing manner as to who they were, 
where they came from, and what brought them here; they endeavour- 
ed to satisfy him on all theee points and explain the reason the letters 
were not addressed to him; they asked permission tosee the Tso-boa, 
and requested protection from the mob. He immediately sent out 
one or two Toung-hmoos and some peons, with ratans which they 


seemed practised in using, to keep the rabble off the teat. He told 


my people I should not see the T'so-boa till he was perfectly satisfied 
with the objects of my visit, said we had no right to come this road, 
that “ Busser” was im 4va, and if we wished to come we should have 
gone to dea for permission. After a good deal more in the same 
strain he concluded by saying—" Well he shall see the Tso-hoa to-mor- 
row. Im the. evening Mane-Nav-mY0-TADZA-NAMATA the chief 
secretiry came out to my tent to inquire further the object of my visit, 
and was much more friendly than I expected from the Teeet-kay- 
dau’s reception of my people. I gave him all the information he wished; 
he had been a sort of adjatant-general to Mana-war-svo the general 
of the Shan troops employed about Prome daring the late war. After 
wlong conversation we parted very great friends, and he continued to 
be most friendly and attentive during the whole of my stay. On the 
following morning he sent for the Shan interpreter and several mes- 
enges passed regarding my reception by the chiefs. Itwas proposed I 
should first go to the youm where the lesser officers would be assembled; 
that ‘I should there take off my shoes and wait till a report was made 
fo the Tsect-knv, when he would send and call meto his bouse. I 
objected to the whole arrangement and told them that in dea I never 
took off my shoes but in the palace, the houses of the princes or at 
the Hicot-dau where I sat on an equality with the Woon-gyees and 
boa I should wish to deliver it in person to him ; but the Tseet-kay 
being the higher authority | wished first to see and be guided by him, 
returned a message to say he would propose, if I wished it, that Lb 
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should see the whole of the military officers and the Tso-bon at once at 
the youm. The fact of my having been in Ava at once prevented their 
saying any thing more about the shoes; to this proposition | immedi. 
ately acceded os it got over the difficulty of having the letter to the in- 
ferior “authority, but on sending the Shan interpreter in the evening 
with my acquiescence, Meno-nar-mfo was from home. Next day no- 
thing was done. The Tseet-kay said he would consult with the other 
chiefs and let me know. The following day I sent to learn their determi- 
nation and was told I should see the Tso-boa and all the military chiefs 
that day atthe youm, I consequently took the letter and presents with 
me, I was not requested to remove my shoes but was obliged to sit 
with my own coolies, servants, and the people of the town, outside the 
Coon-iseen (a plank about a foot and o half high which separates the 
centre from the outer part of the house) within which the Teeet-kay- 
dau-gyee, second Tseet-kay, two Nakans and two Bodhayeas were 
seated. My friend Mexo-nav-mro seated himself by me and the Teeet~ 
kay-dau-gyee was seated close to me, separated only by the “ Coon 
teen,” I now begged personally to explain the reason of your having 
written to the Teo-boa direct,and hoped the mistake would not be allow= 
edtohave any weight against our good intentions and wish to strength- 
en the friendship which had so long existed between the two countriet 

Which was the sole intent of my mission, by opening the nearest route 
between the British possessions on the coast and this place, &c. &c. I 
concluded by expressing my wish to deliver the letter in the presence 
of the assembled officers to its address. The Teeet-kay then took it 
from me, told me the Tso-boa was not present (I had mistaken the 
second Tseet-kay for him), and commenced his conversation in a most 
overbearing strain which he kept up during the whole time it 
lasted ; told me I had no right to come here without an order from the 
king. through Burxey at Ava, said he was the Bo-hmoo-meng-tha’s 
substitute who represented the king here ; he incredulously asked if you 
stipulated for the free passage of traders into all parts of the kingdom: 
it, was with a view to facilitate trade, equally advantageous to both 
countries OF mare in their favour, that I had come so toilsome a march, 
and little expected such a reception. I complained of his having deceiv- 
ed meby the: promise of seting the T'so-boa; he told me the treaty did 
not-say @ word about my coming to-Monay and that he had never 
said F'shonld see the Tso-boa. I requested that ds he bad receiv- 
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quested to proceed to 4va to requaint Col. Buawer, for the informa- 
tion of the court of dea, with the result of my endeavours to open the 

gold and silver road through the Karian country. He replied " Oh 

yer, ob yes, go, go.” The whole tenor of his conversation hai been 

most discourteous, and | said I thought the sooner | went the better, 

and wished to startin two or three days. The first Na-kan then ad- 

dressed me with much civility and asked if I did not wish to see the 

Tso-bon ; I said most certainly, that had been the original purport of 
my visit, but that it depended on the “ Tseet-kay-dau gyee” to whom 
the king had confided the supreme authority here. This seemed to 

please him, he said ** Ab that is a proper answer.” The Na-kan again 

said,’ Why youare only just come amongst us and are already talking 
of leaving us; you muststay with uv a little while, it will be necessary 

to get permission fram Ava" for you to proceed.” Isaid such was my 

with, and that it was with the intent that [ should express your wish 

also. to. be on the most friendly terms, but as yet I bad no reason to 
believe Iwas a welcome visitor, and wished to be allowed to proceed 
Without waiting a reference to dva which could only sanction my pro- 

ceeding, as.1 dreaded being cought in the rains on account of the 

people with me having no shelter. ‘The Tseet-kay suid sneeringly, “ he 

calls, himself * tsia-woon' (a doctor) and is afraid of dying,” of which 

speech I took no notice. 

The Na-kan soid I bad taken them by surprise, that they had 
intended me to live in « brick building on the other side of the town. 
The Tseet-kay interposed and said [ might live where I pleased. 

Lasked his advice regarding the best course for traders to take ; he 

said traders had come here before my visit and would continue to do 
so, that noone prevented them from trading, they might either sell 
the things where they were, or go to the bazar with them. I repeat- 
ed my request that if they were satisfied with my intentions, [ might 
see the Teo-boa, and after some conference amongst themselves, it was 
one). 1 requested the Tseet-kay to take charge of the presents which 
away and bring them on Monday. f objected to this as dragging 
them about the town would be disrespectful to you, and told him that 
they had been brought at his request, which he denied, though the 
bearer of his message to that effect was at my elbow ; he however at 
last took A list of them and gave them in charge to a ** Tyke-teoe,” 
and, took my leave. Inthe evening Mexo-nax-sro who has through- 
out evinced a kind and conciliatory disposition, came to my tent with 

6 w 
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two of the Tseet-kay's sons, probably to see how | was satisfied 
my reception. I told him that I had conversed with Deituiths of all 
ranks from the king downwards, and had never been addressed as I bad 
to-day; that it was evidently more to their advantage than ours that 
trade, which was the greatest source of prosperity to all countries, 
should be opened between us, that it was a bad return for your friend- 
ly intentions, and that if the tenor of the conversation on Monday was 
the same as it had been to-day, however sorry I might be, Tsaweno 
alternative but to return by the route I had come and report my recep- 
tion to you, when the king would be made wequainted with it. He suid 
this wns truc, but that he had spoken to the Tseet-kay (with whom 
he is connected by marriage and had great influence) and assured me 
I should not again have reason to complain, and begged me to say mo 
more about it: when his visit had lasted about an hour, he took his 
leave. On Monday I sent the Shan interpreter to the Tseet-kay torre- 
monstrate aguinst being seated outside the “ Coon-fseen,” and to request 
him to send and to let me know when they were ready to receive me 
atthe youm. He was for the first time exceedingly civil, requested 
him to tell me they were here amongst a people of a different nation 
from themselves, that the customs were different from those of Ava, 
that the Teo-bon would also be seated outside, and that he would/send 
and let me know when they were ready at the youm, which he did at 
‘half-past nine, and I proceeded there accompanied by the Muno-wat- 
wro as before. All the military chiefs were assembled and in half 
an hour, which was employed in friendly conversation, the Tso-boa 
with four gold chottahs, preceded by a guard, arrived and seated 
himself by me outside the “ Coon-tseen.” He is about 68 years of age, 
and of the most mild and gentlemanly manners of any Burman I have 
seen, tall, and fair even for a Shan. F again explained the mistake of 
the letter and vour wishes for a friendly intercourse, and for his and 
the “Teeet-kay's” protection and assistance to our people coming 
here to trade, promising a continuation of the same encouragement to 
his people they had hitherto received at Mowlmain, and regretted we 
bad seen none of them for the lust two years. I said you had heard 
athe Toung-ngoo road was unsafe to travel, and had dispatched me to 
the road through the Ka-reen-are country, which I had succeed- 
edi in doing, and hoped the intercourse would now be uninterrupted. 
“I delivered the letter which the “ Teeet-kay" had returned me, and a 
ate Bay was read, and they were laid before him: he 
th it was well, that he was glad to see me, but as he wes 
0 a, the etter and prevesta mat be veut ther and I must 
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wait till permission for me to proceed was obtained from thence, 
which he thought would be the best course for us all as he could not 
take on himeelf to allow me to go on. remonstrated with all the 
arguments I could think of against such a delay, but without success. 
The conversation then became general, principally on geography, the 
relative power of different states, and the difference of European and 
‘Borman customs, on all of which subjects except the Inst they are 
profoundly ignorant. The whole interview was conducted in the 
most friendly manner, and it was difficult to believe the Tacet-kay. 
to be the same person whom I had met here only two days before. 
On the following day. report was made of my arrival here, the num- 
ber of people and amount of merchandize to the “ Hloot-dau” at dea. 
The letter and presenta were forwarded to the king and an answer 
expected in 20 days. I embraced the opportunity to write to the 
resident a short account of my route s0 far, and complained of my 
reception, On the lst of March I waited on the Tseet-kay at his own 
house, and used all my endeavours to remove any remaining suspi- 
cions he might entertain ns to the motive of my visit, and I have 
every reason to believe | was perfectly successful. He promised 
every facility to our people trading; said they had better expose some 
oftheir things at our encampment where they had a large double 
zeyat ; send some of their people about the town with others, and on 
market days, which were held every fifth day at one or other of the 
gurrounding villages. they could carry a portion of them out. He 
promised that there should. be no duty ievied this time, but probably 
in future he should be ordered to. stamp the goods and levy 10 per 
cent. as.at Rangoon, 1 reminded him of the difference of land and water 
earringe, the difficulty of the road and great advantage to the purcha- 
eer in pointof price, &c. He promised in case it was proposed, to ase 
sie influence to-prevent so heavy.a charge... There was ® 500d deal 


plain of one of the Bhodayea's interfering with the “* Poe-zas” (shroffa) 
which only required mentioning te be redrvssed, and from this tine 
On the following day I had very civil message from the Tso-boa, 
expressive of his happiness at my visit, and wished to be hospitable, 
but.from my not having brought any letter to the military chiefs he 
could not be so much 0.05 he wished. He sent me five baskets of nce 
and forty-eight tickals of course silver for my expences, which I was 
obliged toaccept. He wished me to move ‘ato the town, but on look: 
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at the place he intended for me I told. bim J preferred remaining 
where I was, and he had hots built for my people near my tent. . The 
traders were in a large zeyat 50. or 60 yards off. Between this day 
and the 25th I called on all the officera who had met me at the youn, 
and my reception by all of them was civil and friendly, nay 

With the exception of the Tsect-kay and Meng-nay-myo, whose 
houses are large and commodious, they are worse lodged than» the 
native officers in Meulmain and Tavoy, or indeed than some of the Thode 
eyees of our villages. applied once again through Menxe-nar-sre 
to the Tseet-kay to see the Ten-boa, if he saw no oljection ; he guve 
an evasive answer and as miy visit was not returned by any of the offi. 
cers except Menxg-xar-mYo, my visits were necessanly confined te 
the Tsect-kay (whom I saw frequently) and him, at-his house, J met 
amonget otnera the Tseet-kay of Kiang Tung, and some Shan officers 
of that town who had been sent by the Tso-boa Isat year, aod endems 
youred to open a communication with Maulmain; but after being de= 
tained nine months at Zimmay and treated with neglect by the Chow 
Houa of that place they were refused permission to pass thromgh the 
Simmay territory. They expressed themselves much delighted at the 
missionof Lieut, McLeop. They were on their way to dv withthe 
gold and silver Sowers forming annual tribute, and we, ultunately 
entered va together, On the Sth March we heard. the first report of 
the prince Sawa wattin’s rebellion, It wus brought from dew in six days 
by special messenger ; it was stated that his quarrel was entirely with 
the queen’s brother. The Tseet-kay was desired to keep the country 
quict, as it was likely every thing would be settled ina few days by the 
prince's capture, The impression of the non-official people I converss 
ed with was, from the first, that unless the queen's brother was given 
ap to him he would have both the power and inclination to take him 
by force, and the wishes of the People were all in his favour, — 

The second Bodhayea sent his brother to request me to make his 
house my own and come and see him frequently, to which I objected 
ashe had not returned my first visit, which accords with the Burmag 
eustom, as well as with ours; and they are the last people in the world 
to whom concessions of this kind can be made, He commanicated my 


message to his brother, who said | was right, and that he would speak 


to the Tseet-kay on the subject, which he did, and we afterwards -re- 

dail; my tent; amongst others some Chinamen, residents here, whom 
__EBrged to press their countrymen to push on to Maulmain,; they told 
me Mat three or four of them had goae this year to-see the state of 
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the Mauimain market, and if a favourable report was made we might 
expect to see more of them neat year. On the 25th [ was sent for 
by the Tseet-kay to the youm where I found ull the officers assembled. 
Dispatches had been received from Ava containing’ amongst other 
things my leave to proceed, orders that [ should be treated with atten- 
tion: a suitable cuard given for my protection should I wish to go 
on in the present unsettled state of the country, and | believe orders 
also, that I should be allowed to visit the Tso-boa. I received letters 
from Col, Bumxer giving an account of the dreadfully disturbed state 
of the country, and stating that if the present king should surround 
diva, which was more than probable, he should be obliged to remove 
the'residency to Rangoon ; under these circumstances he left itto my 
own discretion whether I would come on or return by the way I’ came. 
Next morning I called on the Tseet-kay and intimated my determination 
to proceed, leaving the merchants, whose property would have ensured 
our being plundered, to his care; he told me the Shan countries through 
which my march lay till within four or five days of Ava, were still quiets 
but that below the pass I should find every village a nest of robbers, 
and the road very unsafe. He promised to furnish me with a guard 
ef 20 or 30 men, and some coolies to assist my own to enable us to 
proceed with greater dispatch, but strongly advised me to return by 
the way [had come. As I had however determined to proceed, he 
begged me to put off my departure for a few days ; that the party with 


the tribute from Mxno-ten-orex hid crossed the Thalween and were 


daily expected, and on their arrival I could go in company with them 
and the Kiaag-tung people, who only waited for them ; our party would 
then amount to three or four hundred men, the guard with which ad- 
ded to mine would ensure our safety. In the meantime it was deter- 
mined I-should call on the Teo-boa on the following morning, which T 
did in company with Mzno-xay-wro. His palace which is within a 
wooden sort of stockade, is of considerable size with a gilt spire of 
Gve roofs, surmounted by a “* Tee" or umbrella, as in the palace at 
vai The audience ‘hall ie large and splendidly gilded about the 
throne, on which were placed the “* Meag-Ameaut-fa-ra-nga-bah” (five 
ensigns of royalty), and on each side a white umbrella. He was seated 
at the edge of the raised floor on which it stands ; his son and son-in- 
law were seated ori each sidé a little in front, and below; T had a seat 
placed between them. ‘The officers and people about were seated 
behind me on the floor ; my reception was most kind and friendly—he 
‘expressed his happiness at my visit and his wish to encourage inter- 
course, but was so perfectly dependent on va that he could only act 
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on orders from thenee. My audience lasted about an hour and « half, 
ie when [left him he gave in return for the presents I had wine 
, & pair of grey ponies. 
ios the $0th March I called on the Tscet-kay. As nothing hed bee 
heard of the Meno-rew-oree party | urged my immediate departure, 
as in case of being stopped by the robber chiefs on the way to doe 
and obliged to return by the way we came, we should be thrown into 
the rains; some of tire hills between the Téeleeen and Muno-Len- 
orer would be nearly impassable, and the jungles there at that season 
are so unhealthy that on my last mission out of between fifty and sixty. 
people, myself and two others only escaped fever either on the road or 
after our return. He begged me not to suppose he wished to. throw 
any obstacles in my way, but advised me again to return by the road 
Thad come; as my mind wis made up to go on, he wished me-to 
wait till the fifth or sixth of next month, when a. part of the Shan 
contingent of troops furnished by the Tso-boa are to march on to Ava, 
(the son of the late Yea-woon of Rangoon having come in six days 
from the capital with an order to that effect,) and witht Se 
shold be too powerfal for any of the parties on the road. ra 
On the 2nd of April received the Tso-bon's letter, but as there was 
a paragraph stating that in future, traders should not come here with- 
out a poss from dee, [ waited on the Tacet-kay with the treaty of Ava, 
and pointed out that by the first article of that treaty, which an order 
of the king could not do away with, Britieh subjects had a right:to 
trade to any part of the empire. He immediately promised that it 
should be altered as it had been written im misconstruction of the 
orders from dva, to which Col. Burner had ogreed, that no. officer 
should enter the kingdom in this direction without leave first obtain- 
ed from Ave. He informed me that orders had come to day for the 
Tso-boa to proceed in person with 1,500 men. 
_ On the Grd [called on the Tso-boa. There isn devided. disioclinn- 
tion for the service. He has however determined to leave this)on 
the 6th, expressing himself pleased with the arrangement of my 
accompanying him, and promising all the assistance in his power on 
the road. Some of the most adventurous of the traders had deter- 
mined to accompany me; I however dissuaded them and desired them 
to remain together, On the 5th when I called.on the Tseet-kay-to 
take leave, | took the chief of the traders with me and recommended 
35 ——— care, which he promised and we parted good friends. . He 








On the 6th I started for Ava after a detention at Monay of forty-two 
days. We halted the first day at asmall nullah sbout two miles from 
Monzy, and in the afternoon the Tso-boa came out with his men 
to some zeyats and pagodas about half o mile nearer the town, 
Muxo-Nay-y¥o accompanied me tothe halting-place, and the Tso-boa's 
son, the Tso-boa, Tseet-kay and the second Bodhayea visited me in 

On the 7th we made a march of twelve miles to Hay peek: some of the 
troops marched long before day-light: the Tso-boa passed my: tent 
about six o'clock, and at seven I followed and reached the ground at 
half:past cleven, A rquare of low sheds had been erected for the 
troops, huts for the Tso-boa and his immediate followers in the centre, 
‘ind a spot was pointed out to me to the westward of the enclosure for 
“pitching the tents ; boughs were furnished for the elephants and grass 

for the horses; the troops continued dropping in ten or twelve at o 
time till dark, they are said to amount to 1000 men, one-half armed 
with muskets the other with spears. In case of an attack, many 
‘of the muskets must prove nearly as dangerous to themselves as 
to the enemy. The few who can muster horses are allowed to 
ride, altogether without order and mixed with the infantry, Each 
foot soldier also carries over his shoulder two cowrie baskets, 
‘and his musket or spear tied to the bearing pole. They march with- 
out order, firing off their muskets occasionally along the whole line of 
the march: all their provisions and ammunition must be carried 
their cowrie baskets, as except a few coolies of the Teo-boa's, and one 
oF two other chiefs, there are no carriers with the force. 1 visited 
the Tso-boa in the evening. In this way we marched till the 16th 
‘April, through a hilly undulating country, the long faces of the undula- 
tions sweeping away almost as smooth as the surface of a snow 
wreath, with small abrupt ragged rocky hills and ranges projecting as 
it were through them to a height of from 20 to 150 feet or more ; 
the soil exceedingly poor, almost bare of trees or brushwood, much of 


a distance from any village the force immediately constructed their 
sheds of boughs of trees in the same order as on our first encampment, 
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and incredible nature, a messenger from his daughter, one of the 
queens, reached the Tso-boa. He stated that the prince of Sarawattie 
had taken dva without resistance, and put to death three or four of 
those most inimical to him ; put all the ministers of the old government 
in irons, and degraded the queen and turned her out of the palice. 
The Tso-boa is ordered to return to Momay and wait for orders to ap. 
proach the capital, and as all the Tso-boas will probably be called on 
to bring their congratulations and presents to the new government, 
he expects to be at this halting-place again in a month. The whole 
country between this and Ava is in the possession of bands of robbers 
from 100 to 150 in number, and all communication evep between one 
village and another is stopped. The Tsoboa’s messengers though 
wearing the prince's badge, were stripped of every article even to their 
pstsce or cloths. I called on the Tso-boa late in the evening, he was 
very anxious that I should return with him to Monay, where the ac- 
quaintance we had formed on the march would give him a plea for 
paying me more attention than he had ventured to do whilst at Money 
before. As I was now so near the end of a Jong and toilsome march I 
objected to return ; begged him cither to send a party strong enough 
for my protection with me, according to the orders of the late govern- 
ment, or leave me with the Tso-boa of Newung Ewe who is one mareh 
in advance of us with 500 men, and is to retreat on this place to-day, 
and return to Neauag Ewe about 15 miles from this to-morrow. AS 
the gorernment had been changed he reasonably enough objected to 
sending a party, but agreed I should remain with the Neaung Hue Teo- 
boa, to whom he would introduce me; either till I received an answer 
toa letter I had just delivered him for Col. Buaner, or till he should 
repass this way for dew, when he would send to Neauag Eue, and we 
could again proceed together. About midnight an officer to 
the tent and told me he had been desired by the Neawag Ewe Teo-boa 
to waiton me to know at what time [ would start, as he wus appointed 
to shew me the way to Neauag Ewe to-morrow, and that the Tso-boa 
had desired him to say, at the request of his elder brother of Momay, 
he should be happy to shew me every attention. At day-light 
on the 17th the Monay troops commenced their retreat by a road ly- 





ing alittle north of the one we hud come by, and soon afterwards my 


guide having made his appearance, | gtarted for Newsng we, where I 


arrived the same night, 





_ _-dealled on all the influential people; viz. the Tso-boa, his two 


and hissom. The brothers returned my visit and sent me 
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ever { called, but on the whole there was little cordiality in my re- 
ception; perhaps the uncertainty regarding the views of the new go- 
vernment were enough to account for this, and we had no communica. 
tion with the capital for upwards of three weeks. The principality of 
Neoung-eve or Neaung Sheway, though reduced within very narrow 
limite, was at no distant period one of the largest of the nine Tso-boa- 
ships; the extensive territory of Laygea lately elevated to that dignity 
formed a part of it. The present Tso-boa, adull, heavy, vulgar-looking 
man of about 45 years of age, has been the cause of much distress and 
misery to the people by a feud of two years with his uncle, during 
which there ‘were repeated battles fought in the sequestered corners 
of this. valley, and about the banks of afamous and very beautiful lake 

thich eccupies about 40 square miles of its southern extremity; he 
at last succeeded in defeating him (his uncle) ; but the population of 
the district was much reduced by emigration of many of the inhabi- 
tants to districts a little leas harrassed: for they are seldom perfectly 
quict. He wus involved in debt by the bribes he was obliged to make 
at court to procure his investiture; to liquidate which he has ever 
since exercised a system of extortion on the people whieh has rendered, 
him very unpopular. 

On the 18th of May after an anxious detention of a month I receive 
ed the expected order from 0a, suthorizing me to proceed, anda 
suitable guard to be furnished me, which the resident had obtained 
with difficulty after several days’ discussion with the new government, 
(during which the king first ‘utimated his determination not to abide 
by the treaty of Yan-da-boo or Ava) ; the order had been sent through 
bead-quarters at Momay, and os the party from Keiatewag with the 
annual tribute wasexpected to reach Pockla (which is one long day's 
march from this) in fouror Give days after the order would reach me, 
the Teeet-kay sent a message by the people #ho brought it, advising me 
to join them at that place, when we should form a party of nearly 
200 people, and strong enough to bid defiance to any of the marauding 
parties which still infested the road. On the morning of the 18th, I 
left Neauag-ewe, but owing to the uumanageableness of one of the 
elephants and the loss of two of our horses, I did not reach Pochia till 
next night, where we found the Shans had arrived in the morning. The 
following day continued our march for dva. On the 23rd at the village 
of Yea-guan we met the Shoe-Alan-bo who haa been appointed governor 
of the Shan countries under the new government, imthe room of Meng- 
myat-boo the king’s brother; a8 his is the supreme authority now 
throughout the whole country from Nat-file to Kein-young-gyee, 

Go 
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[halted here one day to have an interview with him, and endeavoured 
to procure his interest in favor of a free communication with the 
provinces. My reception was civil, and he professed himself an 
advocate for. the freedom of intercourse now commenced. At his 
earnest request I sold him. one of the elephants. My visit lasted 
about an hour, and at parting he gave me a Patsoe. On the 25th 
we descended the Nuat-tike pass, the longest and most laborious pars 
m the Burman dominions, or that is known to exist in any of the | 
neighbouring countries. The foot of this pats opens into the valley 
of the Jrrawaddie, called the Lep-daw or royal fields, a dead Jey 
which reaches, at this end where it is nirrawest, to the" vet-Ayne hh 
at dea, A little more to the southward it runs still further west to 
the hills'on the frontier between 4va and Monepoor. The descent raised 

the themometer 12 or 14°. From this to. the capital hed been, and 

still was at the time of our Passing, one scene of pillage and robbery ; 

and Thad mech difficulty in getting the Shans to start before day-light, 

which was now necessary from the heat, though I believe our party 





was numerically strong enough to frighten any of the bands of robbers ; 
however in point of fact it was almost defenceless from the order 
or disorder of our march, and the difficulty of getting at any na EU 
nition beyond what the guard might have in their muskets. We haw- 
ever crossed the plain in four days and reached dra on the 28th of 
May without molestation. The nature of the country from Neawag- 
eve to the top of the Nat-tike pass is a good deal of the same character 
asfrom Afonay to Neawng-eve. The road roay be in some places-n 
little better nnd the popolation a little more numerous, From the 
hottom of the pass to Ava though the soil is not rich it is well 
watered hy several large streams, and being nenrly level it is favors 
able to irrigation, and is us well peopled as any part of the kingdotr, 
except the angle betweenghe junction of the Kin-deeen and Jrrawad= 
die, The road all the way from Monay to Ava, with the exception of 
the pars, is very tolerable and well frequented. On the following day 
I waited on the king with the resident and his Hasistant. As there 
was no business transacted this day, he was affable and pleasant... He 
bought my remaining elephants at prime cost, and presented each of 
us-with «mall ruby ring, the first he had hecome possessed of since 
his seizing the throue. Fremained in Ava till the 17th of June when I 
folk with the resident, his assistant, and all the American missionaries 
whe u the king my obec from continuing their labours. From 





ee strength of he montoon our p sange down the river was tediots 
Sad weglid not reach Raxgoon till the Gth of July. 


a 
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IIl.—Comparizon of Indo-Chinrse Languages, by the Rev. N, Baown, 
Americon Missionary stationed at Sadiyd at the north-eastern extremity 
of Assim, 

Considerable time has elapsed since o proposal was made through the 
Christian Oleerver for collecting short vocabularies of all the languages be. 
tween [ndiaand China, In pursuance of the plan then proposed, have been 
received, through the kindness of several literary gentlemen, vocabularies 
of twenty-seven languages, specimens of which are prepared for insertion in 
the periodical above named ; but as the subject is equally interesting to the 
general student and philologist as to the missionary, I axe thonght a copy 
af the paper would not prove unneceptable to your pages". For fnetoe of 
these vocabularies, via. the Muanipuri, Song, Kopwi, Koreng, Marim, 
Champhung, Luhuppa, Northern, Central and Southern Tdagithel, Khoibd, 
= AMaring, | am indebted to the indefatigable exertions of Capt. Gon. 

nox, Political Agent at Manipur, author of the Manipori Dictionary; to the 

Rev. C. Goranarr for vocabularies of the daamese, Japineseand Corean ; to 

the Rev. J. 1. Joxes, Bankok, for that of the Siamese ; for the Gdro, to Mr, 

J. Srrone, SubsAssistant to the Governor General's Agent for A’sim, and 

to Rev. J. Rak, of Gownhati, for the di. Most of the renmining lin. 

guages given in the table have been written down from the Presumeintion 
of natives residing in the neighbourhood of Sadiya. 

Although [have aa yet received vocabularies of but a small portion of 
the languages originally contemplated, I have thought it advisable to 
give specimens of such ns have been obtained, hoping that others may be 
induced to extend the comparison by publishing pane of other lan- 
guagest. ‘The names selected are those of the most common oljects, and 
may therefore be regarded as the earliest terms in every language, ated 
such ag were least liable to be supplanted by foreign words, 

‘The words given in the table are written according tu the Romaniaing 
eyitem ; and although there may be some slight variations in the sounds of 
particular letters, in consequence of the vocabulnries having beew made ong 
by different persons, yet it is believed they will be found sufficiently uni- 
form for all the purposes of general comparison. 

I now proceed to give such remarks upon the several languages con- 
tained in the table, as have been furnished by the individuals eagaged in 
compiling the vecsbularies. . 

© We oced oot assure the author, to whose stolies we have alrendy been more 
than once indebted, how acceptable the comparison he has uulertaken is to ourown 


pages 5 but it may encourage his inquiries and stimelate bis seal to bear thy every 
yetter from Paris, where philology seemato have now the mont succes culli- 


vation, presses this very object apon our uotiee.—Ep. 

tt Mr. Taevaryas has klodly favoured as with copies of the printed vorabolary, 
which, we shall lose no time in forwardiag to thaec | ted in this tralia of re- 
search, especially to obtaia lists of the bill dialects of all ie of ada Ty 


6 o 2 3 ; ‘ 
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1.—BSangili and A’sdmese, These languages being derived from the San. 
akrit, possess a close affinity to each other. It appears from the table that 
ahove six-tenths of the most common words ure identical, except with 


alight variations of pronunciation. The most important of these are the 


substitution of «, in A*‘sdmese, for the Sanskrit ch, and a guttoral A for the 
Sanskrit «and sh, The vowels have also undergone considernhle varia. 
tions, The grammatical peculiarities of the two languages are considera 
bly unlike. Tn the inflection of nouns and verbs, they both bear a strong 
resemblance to the Latin and Greek languages, with whieh they havea 
Jarge nomber of words in common. ‘The numerals are evidently derived 
from the aame source with the Greek, wi 

The A simese possesses six cases of nouns corresponding to those of the 
Latin, to which may be added a seventh, or Laenfire case, expressed in 


English by the prepositions af or in, ‘The terminations of the cases are 


as follows : 
: Singular. Plural. 
"a Vom. hopt,—bilak, or bur. 
Gen. r Gen. hontor,—bilakor, &e. 
Dat. Ini. = Dat. hontolni, 
dee, k. dee. hontok. 
Por. as the Vom. For. na the Vom, | 
Ab, re, Abt. hoytore. | 
Lae. t. Lacs, hoytot. . 


A peculiar feature of the Aximese is the use of two pronouns for the 
second person, according as the person addressed is superiog or inferior to 
the speaker. This distinction is nlso marked by a different termination of 


the verb, thus: 
Simguiar, 
ee Firat person, Moi marug, I strike, 
aed r Sec, person, Toi méro, Thou strikest, 
yt Dow (honorific,) Timiméra, — You strike. 
Third person, Hi mare, He strikes, 

First person, Atm mérupg, We strike. 
See, person, Tobont mare, You strike. nd 
_» De. (honorifie,)  Tanulik mara, Yo strike. * 

Third person, Hihonte, or hibilake, mare, They strike. 
» From this specimen, it may be seem that the verb undergoes no alteration 


on account of nomber, ' 
Ad tives, in Asimese, have no declension, nor are they varied to de. 
suffix kui, then, added to the locative ense of nouns: as, tétkui dingor, 
great (er) this; atuithul daogor, grect [er| than all, i, ©. the greatest. 
ny ge | partic, : is also used in changing adjectives to adverbs, like the 
of Brin English; thus, khor, swift; khorkui, seiftiy. - 






LI 
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they are connected. From the variety of cases, it will readily be inferred 
that the use of prepositions, or particles haying the force of prepositions, 
ia seldom required, When such particles are used, they. must invorinbly 
follow the nouns which they govern. ‘The genitive case always precedes 
the noun by which it ia governed. 

Il.—Sivmese, Khamti, and other branches of the Toi, We have seen 
that the Bangali and Asdémese, in their grammatical forma, beor a close 
resemblance to the family of European Innguages. We come now toa 
class of monosyllabic languages evidently belonging to the Chinese «tock. 
In these languages the nouns and verbs uniformly consist (except where 
foreign terms have been introduced), of monusyllabic roots, which undergo 
no change on account of case, mood or tense. These accidents are express- 
ed by means of particles, generally following, but in some cases preceding, 
the nouns or verbs which they modify. A striking peruliority, which, eo 
far as we have had opportunity to examine, extends to all monosyllabic lan. 
guages, is the variety of intonations, by which sounds organically the sane 
are made to expresa entirely different meanings. ‘The first division of 
tones is into the rising and falling, according a4 the voice slides up or 
down during the enunciation of a gyllable. This variety of tone is emplor. 
ed, in English, mostly for the purposes of emphasis and cuphony ; butin Tai, 
Chinese, Barmese, &e. such a variation of tone produces different words, 
and expresses totally different ideas. Thus in Tai, mai signifies a dog, 
m4 (the stroke under the m denoting the falling tone) signifies fo come. 
In Barmese, Ié is air but /é is a bow ; myen is the verb fo see, while myen 
denotes a saree. ; 

Another distinction of tone, which obtains nearly or quite universally, 
in monosyllabic languages, is the wbrupt termination, or a sudden cessation 
of voice at the end of a syllable, This is denoted by a dot under the final 
letter. Like the other variations of tone, it entirely changes the meaning 
of the words to which it is applied, Thus, taking for illustration the 
syllables above mentioned, mai, in Tri, signifies a hores ; in Barmese, lé sig. 
nifies fo be ocquainfed with ; myep, high. 

These two varieties of intonation are the most extensive and important ; 
but several langunges of the Chinese family make still more minute dis 
tinetions. ‘The Chinese language itself is said to distinguish eight different 
tones ; the Tai possesses five or six; the Karen an equal number; the 
Barmese only three, viz. the rising, falling, and abrupt. LF | 
wide tract of country, extending from Siam to the valley of the Brahmapa. 
tra, 1 have inserted in the table specimens of the Khamti and Siamese, 
spokenat the two extremities, between which the difference will matorally 
be greater than between the dislects spoken st any of the intermediate 
stations. Yet wo find that upwards of nine-tenths of the fundamental 
words in these two dinlects are the same, with but slight variations in the 
Pronunciation, These variations are mostly confined to a few letters, vin 
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ch, which the northern tribes change to fe; d, for which they use! orm; 
*, which becomes 4; and wa, which they exchange for long d, vba 
Different systems of writing have been introduced to expreas the sounda 


of the Tui; the Khamti and Shyda alphabets are evidently derived from 


the Barmese ; the Lio is nearly related to the Burmese, but more come 
plete andl hetter alapted to the wants of the language than the Shydn ; 
while the Siamese character bears only a remote resemblance to the Bar. 
meee, \' 
All the dialects of the Tui have nearly the same grammatical constrac. 
tion. The arrangement of words in sentences is, for the most part, as in 
English ; unlike other eastern lagunges, where the words are generally 
placed in an inverted order, ‘lhe nominative precedes the verb; the verb 
usually precedes the objective. Prepositions always precede the noun 
which they govern, ‘The possessive case follows the noun by which it ie 
Governed, as mil man, the dand [of | him, i. e. Ais und, Adjectives fullow 
the nouns which they qualify, " 
A striking feature in many eastern languages both monosyllabic and 
polysyabic, is the use of numeri ifirer, or, us they have sometimes been 
called, generte particles, ‘These particleajare affixed to numeral adjectives, 
and serve to point out the genus to which the preceding substantive be- 
longs. Thus in Tai, the expression for fro eephonts would be, (sang song 
td, elephants two dodies. When the oumber ia one, the generic particle 
precedes the numeral, as teing td niing, one elephan’, In Barmese, the 
Reneric particles invariably fullow the tumerals, as la ta-yauk, mom ome 
person ; 14 nhi- yauk, men feo persons, i, ¢. two men. 
AL —4'kd ant A‘bor, ‘These languages have been but partially examine 
ed; it is evident, however, from the table, that they are closely allied to 
each other, nearly half the words being found alike in both, Oneffth of 
the worda agree with thu Mishimi; and a considerable number with the 
Burmese, Singpho and Manipur. 


The A'bors occupy the lufty ranges of mountains on each side the river 


Dikdng, or Tedinpi, and are probably very numerous. ‘The Miri isa dias 
lect of this language, which ia spoken by the people of the plains ; but ia 
sald not tu be wsaeatially different from the language of the highlands. — 

IV.—Mishimé. ‘This language is spoken by the inhabitants of the 
mountainous regions on the river Ditéag, east of the Abor country. Little 
is known of them. . ‘There are three principal tribes, the dé Mishimia, 
the arog or Digdrd Mishimis, and the Afaiyi or Meme Mishimis, Their 
language is substantially the same, [t is distinguished by several very 
peculiar tones, and some of ite consonants are extremely difficult of ents 
ciation. In this respect it differs fcom the Abor, the sounds of which 
are easy and flowing. a 


‘a 






ie Sontaina many polysyliabic words. These are mostly terms belonging 
=. aie religi have been introduced from the Pai, their acred 


cae 
sanguage. ‘The Bu mese delights in the multiplication of synonymous 


ee 
i 





| 4 
= —Barmesr, “This language is originally monosyllabic, although it 
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words, which fullow each other in close succession and serve to render 
many terms definite which would otherwise be ambiguous. Pali words are 
generally followed by their synonyms in the vulgar tongue. Thos the 
usual expression for rarth is pathert mpéyyi ; myegyi (great earth) being 
the vulgar term, and pathowi the Pali or Sanslerit, , 

The order of arrangement in Barmese is almost directly the reverse of 
the English. Asan example of this, take the followingsentence: He said, 
Tam the voice of one crying, make straight in the wilderness the way of the 
Lord, ax said the prophet Esaiae. The verse in Barman stands thus: The 
prophet Esnins said or, The.Laord of the-way the-wilderness in afraight rake, 
erying one of the.voiee Jam, he said. ‘ 

In Barmese, the affixes to nouns, verbs and numerals, are very abun. 
dant, many of them merely euphonic, Great attention has been pald to 
euphony in the furmation and cultivation of thia language. This is par- 
ticularly seen in the change of the hard consonants, &, p, 4, ¢, to the 
corresponding soft letters, g, 4, =, and d. Thus E’rdwati (the river) is 
invariably pronounced E'rdwodi, though written with a tf; Gofuma 
(their deity) is pronounced Godama, &e. <All the affixes, whether of 
verbs, nouns, or numerals, beginning with a sharp consonant, universally 
exchange it for a soft one, except where the verb or noun itself ends ina 
sharp consonant, in whieh ease euphony requires that the affix should 
begin with a shprp, a8 the enunciation of a flat and sharp together is 
peculiarly harsh and difficult, We alsu trace this principle in the Mani. 
puri language, where the verbal affix is to, unless the verb ends in one of 
the sharp consonants k, f, or p, when the affix is invariably pa. Capt. 
Gonpow does not inform os whether this principle extends to the other 
affixes in Manipuri, but, from the similarity of the two languages, it seems 
not improbable that euch may be the case. 

Vi—Xaren. | have been disappointed in the hope of obtaining a perfect 
vocabulary of this language. Thefew words inserted in the table will, how- 
ever, give some iden of its affinities, 1¢ most resembles the Barmese and 
Manipurean dialects, though it is essentially different from either, Its 
tones are five ; the same in number with those of the Twi. Several of 
them, however, appear to be different from thowes of any other tribe, No 
final consoouuts are allowed in Karen, | , 

VIL—Singpho and Jif. ‘The Singpho possesses many words in common 
with the Abor, the Barmese, and the Manipurean dialects. It is the lan- 
gunge of extensive tribes, occupying the northern portions of the Barman 
empire. The intonations are similar to the Barmese, and its grammatical 
construction ia almost precisely the sume. It is peculiar for {ts combina. 
tions of consonants, many of which would nt firat sight appear quite an- 
pronoufceable to a European. It doultless belongs to the monosyllabic 
_ The Jifis are a small tribe who formerly occupied the highlands in the 
northern part of Barmah, bat have been driven from their country by the 
Singphos, The tribe is now nearly extinct. ‘Their language appears to 
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have been a dialect of the Singpho, seven.tenths of their voonbles be via 
found in that language. , 

VINI.—Gédro. Por a vocabulary of the language of this singular people 
We are indebted to Mr. Srnona, of Goalpdra, who from frequent intercourse 





iis 


With this tribe, has had opportunity to becon# well acquainted with their 





language and customs, In the specimen given in the table, the orthograph 
of a few words has been sligh tly altered, se as to conform tu the Romaniz. 
ing system. The language appears tu have considerable relation to the 
Singphe and Jill. Tt is difficult to decide from the specimens bere ae 
whether it is to be ranked with the monosyllabic or polyayllubie Ia : ek 
It probably belongs to the latter. ‘Ihe Garos inhabit an extensive ange 
of hills below Gawahati, and are in a completely savage state. Bo i 2 
is their language, that they have not even a term fur horse, nor do they 
possess any knowledge of such an animal. ms 
1X.— Manipuri and neighbouring dialects. The follow ing very interest. 
ing account of the singular variety of languages spoken in the neighbour. 
hood of Manipur, is eopied from Capt. Gorpor’s letter to Mr. TREveLyan. 
a I send you specimens of (including the Manipuri) twelve of the hn 
merous languages, or perhaps more pfoperly, as respects many of them, 
dialects speken within this territory. On examining Peamenron’s map, 





you will perceive that, beginning in the west with the Songpd, (here eons” 


monly confounded with the Aaperf, « much smaller tribe,) I have, in my 
course round the valley, reached the parallel of latitude from which I first 
set out, having described rather more than a semicircle, This is, however, 
bat the inner of the two circles I propose completing, and until I have 
made sume progress in my way round the outer one, I feel that I shall 
not be able to furnish satisfactory replies to the queries respecting parti. 
“In several directions, but more especially in the north-east, Tam given 
to understand the languages are eo very numerous, that scarcely two 
villages are to be found in which they are perfretly similar. ‘This, T ap. 
prehend, arises from the propensity to change inherent in all languages, 
and which, when left to operate unrestrained by the check which letters 
impose, soon creates gradually incrensing differences of dinlect amongst & 
people originally speaking the same language, but who have become divu- 
nited, and between whom little intercourse has afterwards subsisted. To 
the same cause is, | believe, attributed the great diversity of langumges 
anil dialects spoken by the aborigines of America, particularly in Brag 
where communities composed each of a small number of families are, said 
to speak languages unintelligible to every tribe around them, Aware of 
this circumstance as respects a country more favorable to intercougse than 
the mountainous territory surrounding Manipur, | was not much surprised 
Sh finding instances of the same kind in this vicinity. The language 
ikea in Champhang is only understoud by the thirty or forty families its 

ante. The majority can speak more or lees of Manipuri, or the 
+ of ‘their more immediate neighbours ; but I am told that there 





















are individuals who require an interpreter in conversing with persons not 
of their own very limited community, Dialects so nearly similar as ore 
those of the Northern and Central Téngihuls, are generally intelligible to 
the adult male population on both sides. But the women (the two tribes 
in question seldom intermarry ) and children, who rarely leave their homes, 
find much difficulty in making themselves understood. Neither of the 
tribes just named understand the language spoken by the Southern Tung- 
khuis, and that again differs as widely from the languages of the Khoibis and 
Marings, ‘The southern Taéagkhuls tell me that their language is spoken 
-by the inhabitants of a large village named Kumbi-maring, situated some- 
where to the westward of the northern extremity of the Natd valley. I! 
mention this to show why | as yet do not feel myself competent to give 
satisfactory replies to the queries concerning particular tribes. IT how. 
ever think I can discover a connection (1 do not include the Tui) between 
all of the Innguages in this quarter that | have yet examined, sufficient. 
ly intimate to warrant me in assigning a common origin to the tribes by 
whom they are spoken, From these tribes, which I imagine to be the 
aborigines of the country, extending east and south-east from the Brahma. 
putra to China, 1 derive both the Burmese and the Manipuris. To the 
Shydns, I assign a different origin.” 

‘X.—Anamese or Cochin-chinese. The vocabulary of this language has 
been furnished by Rev. Mr. Guranarr, from whose letter are extracted the 
following additional particulars. 

“ The Anamese spoken in Cochin-china and Tunkin with very little 
difference, might be considered as m coarse dialect of the Chinese, if the 
sounds wherewith the characters are read were also current in the spoken 

snguage. But the oral dialect totally differs from that used in perusing 
the booke in the Chinese character, and the construction likewise devintes 
materially. It is however monosyllabic ; has intonations and all the cha. 
racteristica of the Chinese, though the Anamese have fuller sounds, nnd use 
varions letters and diphthongs which no Chinaman can pronounce correctly. 
The learning of the natives is entirely confined to Chinese literature, in 
the acquiring of which they are by no means celebrated. There exist o 
number of short-hand Chinese characters, which are used ag syllabaries to 
express sounds without reference to their meaning ; but they have not yet 
been reduced to a system, and are used in various ways. The language 
itself is spoken with a very shrill voice, and appears to a foreigner very 
uncouth, It bears only a slight resemblance tothe Cambodian, but other. 
wise with no other dialect of the Eastern Peninsula".” 

XI.—Jepanese. Mr. Guratarr says, This language is epoken with 
very little variation, by about 20 millions of people, who inhabit the 
Jupanese islands. It is polysyllabic, and only resembles the Chinese so 
far as it has adopted some words from that language, which are however 

* We aha soon know more of this from the Hishop's dictionary, now nearly 









changed, aceording to the organs of the natives, like the Latin and Greek 
words in cur tongue. Having numerous inflections and a regalar gram. 
mar, in a few points resembling the Mantehd, it is ensie® to expn om 
ideas in it than in the Indo-Chinese languages. The Chinese character 
is universally rend amongst the natives with a different souhd and accent, 
more full and ¢uphonical. For the common business of life, the Japanese 
use three different syllabaries, the Katakona, Hirakana, and Jmatskuna, 
which consist of certain Chinese contracted characters, and amount tu 48, 
From hence it appeats that all the radical sylinbles of the language are fio 
mote than 48, which by various combinations form all the words of ane of 
the most copions languages on earth. Its literature is very rich. The 
Japanese have copied from and improved upon the Chinese, and have alee 
availed themselves of the superiority of our European literature.” ©. > 
XI.—Corean. In regard to this language, Mr. Gtrzuarr makes the 
following remarks, at 
“ Corea is little known, and the language still less. The collection of 
words here inserted was copied from Menpuvnst's Vocasunany, This 
nation has likewise adopted the Chinese character, and is in the possession ef 
the same literatoré ; but in point of civilization itis below its teachers. The 
Coreans havea syllabary of their own, far more intricate than the Japan. 
est, and formed upon the principle of composition. It consists of few 


and simple strokes, and is ret derived from the Chinese character. Fif. 


teen consonants and eleven vowels are the elementa, which form 168 com. 


bined sounds, the sum total of the sylishary. The influence of the Chinese 
Government ih this country has been far greater than in Japan, and hence 
the language is far more tinged with the language of Han. There ore a 


very great number of composita, of which the first syllable is native and 


the last the Chinese synonym, pronounced in the Cortan manner. We 
have not been able to discover any declension, but it is not unlikely thavtit 
has a few inflections. Many words resemble the Japanese, and the affinity 
between these two nations is mot doubtful. The language being polysylia- 
bic, does not require any intonation, and if such exist, it has entirely escap- 
ed our notice,” — 
T now proceed to give specimens of all the languages and dinlects of 
whieh vocabularies have been received: to which I shall adda table ehows 
ing the number of words per cent. which in any two longunges agree, or 
are so similar as to warrant the conclusion that they are derived from the 
mame source. Jt must be noted that the words are spelled according to the 
Romanized orthography. The vowels ate sounded aa follows -— . 


a of in America, woman, ans in for, father, 

© w men. © yy they. 

tos pee. i, police. sil 
o ,»» Ber, not. 6. note. : 
. put | rr ule. eet 
a (Freneh.) 


_ ter bes always used strictly as an aspirate, whether at the begin. 
Se, & following another consonant, Tlius th is sounded 48 


* “= 


a 
: 
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in priesthood, not ns in think ; sh as in mighap, not as in ship: ph mg in 
‘uphold, not as in pAilosoply. saab res 9 a 


lish sounds as in think, «hip, are printed in italics. The French nasal 


(4a in enfient) in expressed by 3, with ndash underneath. 
Bangdii. 


English, omy Khamti. Siameus. 
irae bain hom, ae 
Apt piles mat Tat 
Arrow Ee ic lems lak oon 
Bird pakhyt nike nike 
‘Bone asthi bar nik kra dik 
‘Buffalo matiah mih khwai hws» 
a . birdl mekéri mid at 
ies seas ee eee 
El 7 
Dog kukkur kakér nS aol 
Ecc a kéoi khal Khai 
or sohd to. th 
Father pits bupai te ee 
ngnl jut si - 
mateya phe pa pls 
puchpé hal cok dok mal. 
chhags ahigeli pe * pe 
kesh, chul a (ili phum phic 
hat’ hist mil ml 
ahd kar gahiri mi mo 
shrimga hing khan kbno 
ehiré ghiné més on 
char hor hetia rans : 
lauha tt Wh ick + 
Leaf pit pat moa oa 
ht lipti pohor Ira eng 
Mn masushya méandh kon kbdu 
Mo chandra jun ef cine 
r jana al ane ard 
ioe parbat porbot pai pha khaw 
Mouth mulch mak rhe pal | 
— oo 
Name nim nem -— 
5 stri riti khis khin 
Road risth, bot Bat — i 
an sha : aber 
Star taré ort <i ‘ia 
San Fava heli waa a 
Tiger bag bigh = ine 
Tooth danta dipt we tie ses 
Tree pachh gosh perys a 
Villnge ai gan om nauk 
Vom - ‘aia é bd wat 
= 
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Alr 
Ant 
Arrow 
Bird 


pTRTeyePaPEryy 


met 
Hair 





"ied. 
dori. 
tirnke 
fipale 
putah 
oFt 
hulung 
antn 
mendsk 
a 
Rimpit 


Hi 


nr | gREEERE 


r 
- 


HH 


fe 


EE 
c 


ty 


Aber, 


dear 
taruk 


pie 


etka 
tlong 
Mengek 
kedasi 
edu 
we 
Se 
porung 
iméan 
rokpa 
eyite 
babu 
emie 
engo 


Afckam{, 


EE’ 





fLpEsiby 


AY 


le ». kali. 
paructecik tabriah 
mys. —_— 
oghet the 
fhwé -_—— i 
a — 
jaceg, ana 
Bt kin. / 
ky me 
D pi ree | 
khwd tad ij 
mku | 
mye ghd ud 
LT ee 
: : 
Mi mh 
ya. 4 oyh 
pices =e 
ql sé ke bce 
ahnabeo. kbéed 
aie — 
nt thd 
mea i 
clog hi wll 
fin tl : 
ion — A 
1é pre 
myank —— 
bn la. 
ame io 
thung kiten 
oe eee 
yeo 
name or | 
i a se 
a ae ae 
nghetpyo abhi 
myit thimoprale 
lim ble. 
thas ar 
mé mates 
ma 
i ' + : 
kyaukkhe le * 
kyé bos 
pets rr ‘ 
ghit i 
ye thi 
myaukkbanusg ose 
= 


hb 


as 


we “ - ce ee 


ePSEESPStGE ETE 


PP PEREP EEE 


*EEREEEERALL HEEB 


gia 


: 





SEiae a4] EF FE: a : H 


: ett EEi 


cE 
z 


EFERHELEEE a 


ral 
inal 
i 


- 


ie EERE: aH 


"HE 


i 


yt 


" 


dH 


i 
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Kapri. 


Koreng. 
tinghun 
mitrangpwi 
takyeo 
ntbikos, 
taz yal 
mali 
pard 
alot 
myanns 
matom 
niet 
oy 
tusl 
kon 
kadk 
ee 
cha 
aie 
apt 
chemi 
chakhé 
charhpen 
chapi 
kart 
tatham 
chaben 
ehapi 
kabak 


= 
vs 


Mardm. 
nhtat 
nieng 
old 
arol 
azyi 
mal) 
mah é 
aghal 
teak jal 
Abou 
chaghak 
lanl 
ath 
inkon 
nfkh 
arcighom 


i 
Bp 


real 
chai 


bal 
ghami 


Champhung. 
phaoré 
ca cgi | 
mint 
netthe 
azi 
marikbo 
pi 
ra 
b forwulit 
rheunuk 
ognsinlang 
aval 
nenlal 
in 

rik 





z 


v4 . 

marikboug 

art. ers | 

aLbed a | 

Pt : 

imok 
hanekbs 

vs 

a 

F L Lil 

7 

otal 


oo | 


SBEAEFE EVEL EREREES PBs 


4 
| 


‘EB 


a 


4 
rs 


" | ™. | 
+ a 


Hi it e' 


yy 
‘ A nas 








id baad} 


“a 
5: 
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meh chunché akhau 
a mal the 
até ott 
am unsi athi 
‘ar aid scl 
ane teal akhan 
sammie pean okhen: 
khongkhé = hongkhé = awiile 
masitum massing itn 
pete wi Pt 
err eae? 
. khan a 
sagt att arti 
omit mart. 
ae muti mui 
= sung nga 
nk he okho ake 
mal mikre wakes 
ee kosen sam 
akhdd khut bait 
akio oka aid 
hok Lak mo 
aie \ pci arki 
fhin nkin ee 
mart mart iar 
thind thing wingus 
she hem he 
mik ml pled 
are crie knchenog ach 
aaer ont ack 
phuns hen ramthing 
hth Sam mur 
a5 haicheang sAngeno 
a hen 
Avan 
kong eathé a 
tefl machi machi 
ane obal trite 
sapecheng)& anpicheo gl reid 
er. lung 
ee ohimit an, 
se stag’) niaghl sléres 
c z : 


nilieg: | 
man! 


ie 


arte 


Tooth 
‘Tree 
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Asamrer. 
hoi 

klea 

ten 

shim 
mau 
ding 
shine 
meri 


i a ag 


rs 


ing 


nai 
hitezeji 


te 
atama 
inoskioh| 
tao 


mA 
ach 
tets 
pamari 
hikari 
stonia 
aru 
aki 
haha 


élyo 
koynml 
air 

phi 
sy oRyou 
iyo 


REEL ESEDS 


a. 
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RESULTS OF COMPARISON,» 


Shewing the proportion of words in 100, whieh, in any two of the Ian. 
mentioned below, are found to be the same, or #0 nearly alike as 
to authorize the cunclusion that en are derived from a common source. 


OSS Er Poe oF 
HAG | bes Au. PTE | 
beset += 22 a . a. 

BLL ERRP a: 2: FS 











gunocesest _ (eeceue See 
goosse=s=u=S4e8 = 


= Suresens “fe 











ae oe SEE PAT EP 
possesses 
= 


ae ee Bae SEs tgeceeeoe 1 
SSoSe55 = Ss Ml 


Se eee 


a Coa peneQee ane ee gece mee eee | APR i 
=o | Corean, 








Requent for npecimens of other Language. 

The foregoing table is to be regarded only as the commencement of n 
series of comparisons, hich it ia desirable to extend to as many languages 
as practicable, We would therefore request persons residing in various 
parts of India, or in other countries, to furaish, specimens of such dialects 
as are spoken in their respective fr including all the words 
given in the table, by which means ® general comparison may be readily 
made. In addition to the list of words, it ia desirable to obtain informa 
tion on the following points: —— 

1. Within what geographical limits the language described is spoken. 

2, The estimated number of people who speak it. 

$. The account they give of their own origin, an 

64 


d any circumstances 


1038 Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions [Dac. 
which, in the opinion of the writer, tend to elucidate their origin, and te 


establish an ancient connection between them and other races, 

4. Whether the language is originally monosyllabic or polysyllabie. 
If the former, have any polysyllabic words crept in, and from what source ? 

&. Does the language possess a variety of tones? How many and what 
are they ? u 

6. Is the pronunciation of the language uniform throughout the diss 
trict in which itis spoken? Are the sounds of particular letters varied, in 
certain positions, for the sake of euphony ? 

7. Isit a written language? If #0, whence does it derive its alphabet? 
Is its alphabet well adapted to express the sounds of the language, or 
otherwine 7 

8. How many vowel sounds does it contain? How many consonants ? 

9. What languages does it resemble in grammatical construction? Do 
the nouns underge any change of form on account of case, gender, or nom- 
ber? If not, how are these accidents expressed ? . 

“10. Are the verbs inflected to express the various moods and tenses? 
Or are these determined by the use of prepositive or postpositive particles? 

IL. Are adjectives varied to agree with their nouns? Have they any 
degrees of comparison? What is the method of forming the numerals 
aboveten? Are there any generic particles affixed to the numerala? 

12. Has the languagean orticle ? tele 

13, Are there different forms for the personal pronouns, designating the 
superiority or inferiority of the speaker or hearer ? , 

14, In what order ore the diferent parts of speech arranged ina sone 
tence ? Does the powsessive case precede or follow the word by which Et is 
governed? Is the vbjective governed by prepositions, or postpositions? 
Does the verb precede or follow the objective which it governs ? Dw ad- 
verbs, conjunctions, suxilisries, and other particles precede or fullow the 
verbs which they modify ? -: 





IV.—Specimens of Buddhist Inscriptions, with symbols, from the west of 
India. By Colonel W. H. Syxus, Hon, Mem,, As. Soc. Sc. 

‘The admirable and efficient use you have made in your able journal 
of the ancient inscriptions and ancient coins found in varivus parts of 
Andina, induced me to apply to withdraw all my copies of inscriptions 
met with in Western India from the hands of the Roval Asiatic Society 
with a view to offer them to you to make such use of as you might think 
‘proper. My application to the Royal Asintic Society was met with 
aD assurance that the inscriptions, which had been transmitted to the 
_ literary society of Bombey very many years ago, and which were sab- 
i quentiy sent by this society to the R. A. S., were to be published 

‘Mmmedistely; this assurance precluded further interference on mY 
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part and I shall therefore not do more than transmit to you, copies 
of such inscriptions as I think from the associated emblems or mono- 
graphs may assist to throw light upon some uf the coins you have 
published. As preliminary to my observations you must permit me 
to quote a passage from your own elaborate account of the coins which 
appear in your journal. You say most justly and philosophically that, 
«ft is an indisputable axiom that unstamped fragments of silver and 
gold of « fixed weight must have preceded the use of regular coin in 
those countries where civilization and commerce had induced the neces- 
sity of some convenient representation of value. ‘The antiquarian there- 
fore will have little hesitation in ascribing the mIGHEsT GRADE of axti- 
quit in Indian numismatology to small flattened bits of silver or other 
metal which are occasionally discovered all over the country, either 
quite smooth, or bearing only a few pinch-marks on one or both sides ; 
and generally having a corner cut off a» may be conjectured for the ad- 
justment of their weight.""—Vol. iv. p. 627. [fit be found that Baudha 
emblems or Baudha monographs exist upon such coins, we shall have 
the highest grade of antiquity in Indian numismatology associated with 
Buddhism, And that such is the case you have supplied numerous in- 
stances, and vol. iv. pls. $l and 34, of the square kind, coins 26, 27, 32, 
51 and 18 are denominated ancient Hindu coins, but which from their 
emblems or monographs, are evidently coins of Buddhist dynasties ; at 
least they must be admitted to be such until we can prove from un- 
questionable ancient Hindu ineeri ptions that similar emblems or mono- 
graphs were used by the Hinda inhabitants af India in contra-distinc- 
tion to the Buddhist inhabitants. You will perceive that the monograph 
which characterizes the abore coins is the anda reference to my 
perfect Boudha inscriptions will prove that this emblem isinitial or final, 
or both, in every inscription excepting the second, Wery many of the 
rounded coins, which according to your dictum are comparatively more 
recent than the square coins, are equally characterized by the emblems. 

Proceeding to another emblem common to the coins and the 
Buddh. inscriptions, it will be seen that the initial symbol of inserip- 
tion No. G, is absolutely identical with the emblem or monograph 
over the back of the elephant on the coin No. 9, on the reverse of 
which is a ball csually denominated by Europeans a brahmany bull; 
but which, as it is found in Buddhist sculpture os well as on Buddhist 
coins, might with equal propriety he denominated a Buddhist bull, 
The partially obliterated emblem on coins 5, 13, ia vo doubt the same 
os thatin coin 9. 

6a2 
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It may be a question whether or not the symbol is the original of 
that $Y found on so many other coins whether Indosevthic, Canouj, or 
Hindu,—or it may be, that the initial symbol of inscription No. 2) 
has a greater claim, with its four points. I do not perceive any sym- 
bol on the coins exactly corresponding to the initial emblem of inserip- 
tion No. 3, but the male figure in coin 16, plate 38, vol. iv., is point. 
mg downwards to a form not very far removed from it. One of the 
emblems observed on the Canouj series of coins is a pole, on the top of 
which isa compound object not referable to ony known form; am 
erect male figure, called by you the sacrificing rija, with a glory round 
his head, or the crescent behind his shoulders, looks towards thi 
emblem : on the reverse is a female either sented on a stool, on a bed, 
or ona couchant lion. I beg of you to bear this remarkalile embleny 
on the one side, and the female seated on a lion on the other side, par~ 
ticularly in mind, for they will assist to connect the Canonj series of 
ecins with a Buddhist dynasty. In illustration of the emblem I trans- 
mit a sketch of the principal figure of Buddh in alto relic-vo in the cele~ 
brated cave temple of Karfeh. You will perceive that Buddh is seated 
ona lotus flower, supported by the identical emblem met with on the 
coins, vide plate 38, coins 16, 17; plute 39, coins 18, 19, 20, et seq. That 
the emblem is sacred is evident from its supporting Buddh; and the 
figures holding up the pole are no sublanary personages, for their hends 
are shrouded by the seven-headed snake which shrouds Puddh himself 
in some of the sculptures at Ellora, In coin 24 G. pl. 39, wol. iv. 
the emblem is placed between a male end female (probably the réja and 
his wife of the coins) both of whom are looking up toit; and the female 
appears to be making an offering. You state this emblem to be 
a standard having a bird at the top, somewhut resembling the Roman 
eagle; and yon read the name of the raja to be Kewana Guerra. 5 
relook at coin 20, pl. 29, vol. iv., in which the outline of the emblem 
appears to be quite perfect will probably induce you to compare it 
again with other coins, to necertain what changes of form the emblem 
undergoes. In the sketch I have sent you will observe the associa- 
tion | of Buddh with lions, (odd as they look) antilopes and sunkes. 

_Tnow come to a remarkable coincidence. On coin 95, pl. 39, vol. 
iv. a female is represented sented on a couchant or reposing lion. 
This coin you call the Conolly coi, from that gentleman's discovery of 

it, and the legend is rend Sri Sewwa Vixnama. Tbeg of you to take 
up the 3rd volume of the Transactions of the Literary Society of Bom- 
and turn to my account of the caves of Evlora and you will there. 

Ketch absolutely identical with the figure on the coin. We have 


oe 
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the exact position of the lion (im my account inadvertently called 
tiger ; but it is a maned lion), the exact position of the right leg of the 
female; the same aspect of the figure, the glory round the head; and 
the same ornaments on the arms above the elbow, and in the same 
female figure on other coins we observe the same triple necklace. My 
sketch represents an alto-relievo figure cat out of the rock in the Buddh 
cave temple at Ellora, now most absurdly denominated by the Hindus 
Jaganadih Subba, and the figure herself with equal absurdity is called 
Bhagésri Bhowant, but in Indra Subbah, she is called Jnderan, and 
is sculptured on the walls of the hall. A tree is sculptured on the wall 
behind the female figures, in which are roosting peafowls. J mention 
this, because, from the female in coins 28 and 30 being associated with 
penfowls, she is considered to be the wife of Kartike. The originals 
of my sketch are as large os life, and Jnderani is sculptured on the 
terminal. wall of a long vestibule to the. crypt or sacred place where 
Buddh is eculptured : the opposi terminal wall of the vestibule has 
corresponding figures as large as life (with the exception of the ele- 
plant) of a man seated on a couchant elephant, a tree ts behind the 
figures and on the branches peafowls are seated, and the man is now 
called Indra. As there are not any sacred symbols connectec with these 
figures, but as they were evidently not secondary objects with the 
seulptore or excavators of the temple, not lees from their position than 
from their execution, I have for some years been necustomed to consi- 
der them representations of the prince and his consort, by whom the 
eave was executed; and in this opinion I was confirmed by similar 
figures being met with under similar circumstances in two other Baddh 
caves ; there being only some slight difference in the position of the 
female upon. the lion, such Ss is seen in cou 27, and in one instance 
the lion is by the side of the female. | 

If therefore these coincidences justify the belief that the female figure 
on the coin and the female figure in the Bandhe caves of Ellora be the 
Mme, we come to. the conclusion that the caves in which the figures 
are found were excavated hy @ Budhist prince, named Visuama 
Manewsora Gerta;: and the form of the Devanagri letters upon 
the coin will give o period of 2000 to 2500 years for the date of 
the excavation. Of course the caves were excavated by different 
princes, for such astonishing works of art could only have been 
perfected in many generations. 

It would appear that upon the ancient coins, whether of the Canon) 
series, from Kehat, Saurashtra, Jeunpoor, oF Western India, on eome or 
sllofthem are found emblems, symbols, monograms, figures of men and 
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animals, trees, peafowls, &c_—all of which are to be met with sculptured 
it Bandba cave temples; and the coins are impressed with on antique 
form of the Devandgri which is only met with in Buddhist inscriptions 
in Buddhist works of art. Now until we find the same symbols, mono- 
graphs, figures, and the same antique form of the Sanskvit character 
in Hindu works of art; (and there is nothing of the kind whatever in 
the numerous cave temples in Western India dedicated to Srewou 
(Stva) particalarly there is not any inscription in. the antique form of 
the Devandgri,) we may legimately infer that Buddhists are the authord 
in eases where these symbols are found, and that Hindos are not the 
authors, Moreover, the use of the antique form of the Devandgari 
indicates a priority in the use of it, over those who appear to have 
weed a modified form of it. | 
I beg of you to make any use you please of this letter ; for I have 

not any objection to my opinions being subjected to the test of public 
criticiam. ‘Trath is my object und I am quite satisfied to be set right 
in case I am wrong. 

Note on Col. Syxus’ Inscriptions, by Jas, Paixser, Sec. As. Soe., &e. 
Colonel Srxxs pays us no small compliment in wishing to trans- 
fer back again to Lodia for elucidation the numerous inscriptions he 
to long since collected in the West of India. This is indecd revers« 
ing the order of things !—while we are sending to Europe all those 
great men eminent for their knowledge of the ancient tongues of India, 
and discouraging (if not persecuting) the study of these tongues by the 
natives themselves ;—while the pablic declaration of a late presi- 
dent (Sir Cuantus Gar) still rings in our ear, that the subject of 
Indian literature and antiquity was now exhausted, and that we must 
seek other matter of physical research to occupy the attention of the 
members of the Asiatic Society, we are awakened and encouraged toa 
fresh train of antiquarian investigation by an appeal from our retired 
comrades, who had carried away with them stores of precious materials 
to lie long neglected, or to excite fruitless curiosity in a clime uncon« 
genial to their elucidation, 

- More than one great question is certainly involved in the solution of 
the cave inscriptions of western India. To whom is to be attributed their 
construction ? From what period have they existed ?—In what language 
and character are therecords sculptured ?—Unknown to Colonel Sveus) 
the whole of these questions have been already solved as regards the 

liar monuments on this side of India:—They are of the third or 
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and the language is not Sanskrit, but. link between that grammatical 
idiom and the Pali of the Buddhist scriptures. The alphabet appears 
to. be the very prototype of all the Devandgari and Dakshini alphabets: 
and nothing in the pure Sanskrit tongue has yet been discovered pre- 
served in thie character: indeed it would be impossible that it should 
because, still more than the Pali, the alphabet is deficient in mauy let- 
ters absolutely necessary to Sanskrit syntax, : 

_ Further, of the cave inseriptions on this part of India, we have already 
published one from Gaya in the selfeame alphabet and language, of 
the age of raja Dasanatna (the Il.) In the present number we pub- 
lish another equally important evidence from Cutiack, proving: that 
the caves in the KAandgiri hill were repaired and appropriated. if not 
excavated, in the time of Arma raja » Buddhist sovereign of Calinga, 
From the west of India we have hitherto only had one specimen (that 
of Dr. Sravensow from Karli) to deal with, and this we have with rea- 
son suspected of being also Pall, though the character hns evidently 
undergone the changes of a century or two. 

Whatever may be our desire to penetrate further into the secret, 
we still by no means regret that Col. Syaes has not sent the whole 
of his collection to gratify our curiosity. lmpreased with a convic- 
tion that no written copy is to be trusted implicitly we should have 
cither hesitnted to look at them at all, or perhaps should have wasted 
bours of labour in vain on them; while we know that our zealous fellow- 
labourers in Bombay are meantime adopting the best means of secure 
ing authentic facsimiles of these very inscriptions, and are even now 
engaged in examining their contents. Neverthelesa these half-dozen 
brief specimens from Jooneer, selected as containing symbols identical 
with those on the various Buddhist groupes of coins, have, invited atten- 
tion in spite of all our resolutions | and though future comparisons may 
change aud correct many letters in our reading, we cannot refrain from 
publishing the results, strikingly confirmatory a® they are of the 
fact that these Buddhist cave inscriptions are also in the vernacular 
of the day, all equally simple and intelligible—now that the kev has 
been discovered, This key is of course no other than the one reco- 
vered through the Bhilea ddaams? and it is a singalnr fact that the 
principal deviation in the Sainhadri cave alphabet, from what may be 
considered as the original type. (namely, that of the letter d,) has been 
traced and verified through the recurrence, in many of the short in- 
scriptions, of the somewhat similar expression daya diama, (Sanskrit 
doyd-dharme,) The principal acts bere are of ‘compassion and piety, 
as those were of ‘charsy ;* mot that the latter expression does not 
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also occur in some of the present examples: and particularly in fig. 1 
of the accompanying plate, wherein Colonel Srxes happily confirms the 
correction I ventured to introdace into the Rey. Dr. Stevenson's 
copy of the same line (see page 465 of the present volume), Strange to 
say there are many other discrepancies of equal magnitude in the two 
copies of this simple document: Col. Srxes’ line reading : 
Saharavisabhoti putasa (a) gimita wkasa sihathabhoddnam, 

The change from pihathato ddra to sihathabho dinam, immediately 
opens our eyes to the subject of the record, sihathabho (or sihathambha) 
being the regular Pali orthography of fa¥ ei: Sinha stambAas, the 
lion pillar; and Col. Srxms informs us that the inscription is engraven 
“on the obelisk or pillar in front of the Kdrli cave.” The obvious, 
translation then is, 

“ This bon pillar is the gift of Acmuttaa Usas the son of Saga Ravtss- 
BHoTr.” 

In fig. 2 a perfect inscription fiom the doorway of the Sainhadrf caves 
north of Jooneer (Jiinira), we may remark the commencement of a de- 
parture from the original form in some of the letters used: thus the 
tor A is changed to h: @ common form also in the Girmer inserip- 
tions, and evidently the link between the original form and the & of 
the Mohame/aipwra inscriptions, and of the various southern alphabets: 
it may be also seen in inscription 3 of the present plate. ‘This letter 
would be taken for an « by readers on our side of India; and this is 
perhaps one of the best possible proofs of the authenticity of the pri- 
mitive form, whence by distinct ramifications in opposite sides of the 
peninsula the same derivative has come to denote quite a different ori- 
ginal! Then, of our Samudra Gupta and more modern alphabets is 
derived from | ; this when written, required the pen to be carried below 
forming aloop thus | ; which was gradually carried downward in’ 4 
and a. and ended in the modern q, But 1 must not attempt on this 
occasion to analyze individual letters, or I shall be carried away into 
an endless digression. Correcting the second anomalous letter conjec- 
turally, the line will run thus :— 

Diammika seniya sata gabham ght cha daya dhamam., 
which corresponds precisely with the Sanskrit: 
Sifaadaly saa ale cara. 

“ The hundred caves and the tank of Diwta‘aurca Skxi—his act of piety, and 
compassion.” | : 

1 must be allowed to remark en paseant that the letter « has here 
‘Changed its form.to 77, which appears to be the origins! form of the 
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plain the circumstance of that class of # alone being known in the 
written Prikrit of the Hindu drama, and of the sacred literature of the 
Jains. For the word w@4i see observations on No. 5. 

The symbol on this inscription, Col. Srxes identifies with that on 
coins 16, 17, 18, 26, 27, 32 and 51 of plate 34, vol. v. 

Inseription 3 may be transcribed in Roman letters thus: 

Virasenakasa gahalatila maghasa 
Dhama sigameasa dayadhama, chetiya-ghare, 

In Sanskrit this sentence may be rendered with exact conformity : 
sath compassionate and pious act of Vina Senana, the gadalalifa eagha, the 
abode of righteousness,—for the pleasure and advantage of the virtuous attendants 
of the chaityn temple." 

This inscription is stated by Col. Srxesto be “on a Buddhist cave 
temple in which there is a large isolated dekgopa, under the hill fort of 
Sewaere or Joonecr.”” The expression chefiya ghar of course alludes 
to this interior structure: it is exactly the modern vernacular name, 
and itintroduces us with certainty to a new letter, the gf, which has 
been hitherto a desideratum; and which was of doubtful existence in 
the primitive alphabet. Some modification is aleo perceptible in the 
kA of the word swkAdya, of the reading of which however there can 
be no reasonable doubt. 

The symbol at the head of this inscription agrees precisely with 
that of many of our golden Indo-Scythic coins. 

The name gaAalatila magha reminds us of a tribe of Rajputs, the 
Gehlotes, or Grahalotes who founded the Gohila dynasty of Mewdr, 
ufter the destruction of the Bulabhis of Seuraskira. Magia is the name 
of one of the dwipas or divisions of the universe. [t also applies to 
the Magas of the Arracan country, Buddhists who claim to have 
given their name to the Magadda province whence they migrated east- 
ward: but this is doubtful. 3 

Figure 4 is hended, * Perfect inscription over the doorway of the 
large pillared cave temple within the vestibule, SaieAedri caves.” 

Some little ambiguity remains as to the third letter which may be 
either a or #; in the latter case the sense will only vary so far ns to 
introduce the name of the mofher as well as of the father of the 
benefactor—Kalf sutasya, ‘born of Kats'—bat as the same letter oc- 
curs in the next inscription without change, I think it must be ana 
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rather than an s, although we have thus a collision between two vowels 

Kali dtesn Aerepika putasa sulisadatasa thakapurisasa chetiya ghar. 

nignta doyodhema, 
In Sanskrit: 
ae | = 

The pious act of Synisaparra, lord of the city of Taiata, the son of Kaus’ 
A'ra (or Katvamra) the gold merchant, for the attendants on the chaitys-tem- 
ple." 

The name of the rich person at whose expense the cave was appa- 
rently dug or ornamented, may be. translated ‘ given by the sun'—equi- 
valent to Apolledotus of the Greeks; it may also be read Sutier datia 
(given of Siva); both are somewhat at variance with a Aouddhe pro- 
fession, The town over which he ruled looks very like Thikurpera, 

No. 5, of the same plate, is ‘ enclosed in a panel, over the western 
cistern near the large reservoir in the Sainhadra caves.’ ; 

Kali diekasa kutira putasa sudhasa 
Kanasa saghakasa wht dayadhamea. ame 

Here the four opening letters are the same as in the last example, 
but they are followed by a &, and the rest of the name is different... The 
doubtfal word in the second line is evidently the same as one in the 
second inscription, where from following satagabham with a conjunctive 
‘cha’ it seemed to denote some similar object of art.. From the posi- 
tion of the present inscription, that object could be no other than a 
reservoir for water, and from analogy to the primitive alphabet the 
initial letter should be the vowel Lor wv, In Wiisow’s dictionary I 
accordingly found the word gy : udhras, water, whence would naturally 
be formed Ht w94ri, or in Pali, whi, a tank, or water reservoir. Again 
the letter ¢ of pufase more resembled a 64. which if 20 would make the 
reading Autira pwbhesa (Sanskrit getcqweq duira pradAéasya or prae. 
bherasya, enlightening or born in a cottage)—and the whole sentence : 

“This tank is the piows work of Kaur’ Arana the humbly born, the honest. 
wequirer of wealth, the deceased (gone to heaten, swargdgasya /)"* i 

~The modification of the letter d& should be particularly noted as it. 
might easily be taken for a v, but for the known word diame. . 

No. 6. This is one of the most curious of the series because. of 
the exact accordance of the initial symbol with the monogram on a 
large series of the Indo-Scythie coins, commencing with the reverse of 
the celebrated Mokadphises coin. ‘There ean be little doubt that these 
ign , Placed at the head of every written document, and stampt on 
sid of every die are, like the aum of the brahmans, the-crots af 
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the Christians, or the triungle of the masonic brethren, connected 
with the religion of the parties. Twenty-four such signs are still in 
use among the Jains, whose books or traditions may some day instruct 
us in the allegories they are intended to convey. The present panelled 
Inscription is ‘on the most western end of the rock near the chambers 
of the Sainiddri caves.’ It rons in the usual strain : 

Sdmagapasnkasa putasa, 

Stwakukhisa daya dhama ddaam, 

Kapdvibhasa yase niyulakam. 

waeqexyem fragiewe (7) cate wvifewre we frame 

“ The pious and charitable endowment of Siva Kvxut (?) the son of SA’wa- 
marasaka (?) redounding to the glory of this most compassionate person." 
implying doubtless that the chambers had been constructed by the 
party, for the accommodation of the priests or uscetice who resided 
on the spot. 

Can we then venture to affirm on the strength of these very brief 
and detached announcements that we have solved the great ques- 
tion of the origin of the cave temples of western India, those 
stupendous works of art which it is calculated must have occupied 
centuries of Jabour and mines of wealth to excavate? The obvious. 
answer is ;—if these inscriptions occupy, a8 they seem to do, pro- 
minent and designed places in the works they allude to, they can 
hardly be imagined to record any thing less than the original con- 
struction: or when the excavations were of natural formation, at 
least their embellishment and architectural sculpture. 

In this case we may at once pronounce, from the alphabetic evi- 
dence, that the caves were thus constructed or embellished a century 
of two prior to the christian era, when Buddhism flourished in the 
height of its glory from Cashmir to Ceylon, 

It is certainly an extraordinary circumstance that among all these 
inscriptions, the title of rija should never occur, and that such great 
undertakings should appear to huve proceeded from private zeal, from 
pbecare individuals neither connected with the court nor with the 
priesthood ; for neither any where do we discover the familiar titles of 
Sramana, Bhikiu, Mahbdmati nor Arahata in the present inscriptions. 

The above are but afew specimens selected from a mass in the 
owner's possession, and unimportant compared with those on which we 
have reason to believe our friends in Bombay are now engaged. From 
their labours must. we impatiently expect the solulson to Col. SY¥KES 
question now we are told under re-agitation in England — whether the 
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boddhists or the brahmans may claim precedence in the history of 
Indian civilization and literature? We have already expressed an 
opinion on this discussion, supported by the strong argument that the 
language of all our lately disclosed documents is a mere #cion of the 
pore Sanskrit stock, not quite #o distant from its parent as the Pali, 
or the Jaina Prakrit, but still widely at variance with the purity and 
perfection of the sacred language of the Vedas. 

Nevertheless opponents may argue,—where are any Sanskrit sculp- 
tured documents or inscriptions of equal antiquity ?—Look at the San- 
ekrit inscriptions of the Saiva sculptures at Mahamealaipnra eo ably 
deciphered by Mr. Basixcton® ; they are in a character which cati be 
proved to be a regular and even distant descendant of the /d} character. 
Again they may argue, does not the word Sanskrit imply that the 
existing language was reformed, dressed and reduced to grammatical 
restraint, at some period }—this was attended with the introduction of 
several new letters which are not to be found in the early primitive 
alphabet, nor even in the early offseta from it, the square Pali, and 
the old Tamil :—whereas we can trace their gradual incorporation 
in these western link inscriptions, and we find them fully developed 
im the well preserved copper-plate grants of the third century #0 
happily coming to aid our studies from Gajerdt. “Much may be said 
on both sides, ’"—bot it is most prudent to say nothing at all as yet;— 
toimitate the best schools of geology, and collect materiala without 
meddling with theories, 

We have said nothing of the last of Colonel Srxes's ieaceipatsinaee 
that over a large figure of Buddha in the cave temple of Karli, 35 miles 
W.N. W. of Poona, because it is evidently imperfect and mutilated. 
At would be easy to pick out detached passages capable of interpreta. 
on, as the following towards the end of the first lime ... 00. sees 
_perdgate ime sava thala (sthalla) vasata lokosa. vithavaya (vastavdya) ¢ 
quasi, (for the accommodation of foreign pilgrims from all places.) In 

~ the following lines frequently occurs the expression gdwaka rajake, 
‘WMaesc”s: ‘ devotees belonging to the town,” The two expressions 
point to some endowment for these two classes of devotees, Colonel 
Srees in a note describes the figure of Buddha to be ‘seated on 
a lotus flower, supported on a remarkuble emblem, held up by two 
figures whoee heads ore shrouded by seven-headed snakes. The 
supposed curly hair of the figures of Buddha is here evidently a 
had Ss ttapee Like the chore: of the Fane of ‘Buddba im 





“a difference in our readings. You have analysed these inscriptions 
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lopes and snakes. The inscription occupies the exact situation here 
represented.’ Hiatt 

The allegory of ancient mythology is a distinct study, a language 
more difficult to read than anyof our ‘ unknown tungues’ When the 
superstitions are once swept away from practice and memory. I cannot 
yet attempt any explanation of the symbols common to the caves and 
the coins, But Buddhism still flourishes in neighbouring countrics, 
and thither we must refer for elucidation of these and the thousand 
other mysteries and anecdotes of the saint's history pictured in stone 
and in fresco on the deserted caves and temples of his ouce thriving 
followers in India. 


V.—Farther notes on the inscriptions on the columnaet Delhi, Allaha- 
bad, Betivh, &c, By the Hon'ble Geonce Tusxoun, Eaq. of the 
Ceylon Civil Service™. 

L have read with great interest, in the Asiatic Journcl of July 
last, your application of your own invaluable discovery of the Lat 
alphabet, to the celebrated inscriptions on Feeoz's column, at Delhi,’ 

- When we consider that these inscriptions were recorded uptards of 

two thousand years ago, and that the several columas on which they 

are engraven linve been exposed to atmospheric inflaences for the 
whole of that period, apparently wholly neglected ; when we consider 
also, that almost all the inflections of the language in which these in- 
scriptions are composed, occur ‘a the ultimate aod penultimate sylln- 
bles, and that these inflections are chiefly formed by minute vowel 
symbols, or a dal anuswara dot; and when we further find that the 

Pdi orthography of that period, as shewn by these inscriptions Wits 

very imperfectly defined—using single for double, and promiscuously, 

aspirated and unaspirated consonants; und also, without discriminn- 
tion, as to the class each belonged, the four descriptions of a—the eur- 
prise which every reasonable investigator of this subject must feel 


“will be occasioned ruther by the extent of the agreement than of the 
‘disagreement between our respective readings of these ancient records. 


Another very effective couse has, also, been in operation to produce 


through a Brahmanized Sanskrit medium, while! have adopted a Bude 





* 's We consider it a duty to insert this paper, jast received, im the same volume 


with our version of the inscription, adding a mote or two in defence of the latter 
where we consider it still capable of holding its ground against auch superior 
odds [—Eb. ‘ft 
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tical Pali medium. With all my anfeigned predisposition to defer to 
your practised judgment and established reputation in oriental reseurch, 
it would be uncandid in me if I did not avow, that I retain the opinion 
that the medium of analysis employed by me has been (imperfect as 
that analysis is) the more appropriate and legitimate one. = 
The thorough investigation of this subject is of such paramount 
importance and deep interest, and as (if T have rightly read the con- 
cluding sentence of * the fifth inscription round the shaft of Fexoz's 
pillar,” which appears for the first. time in the July journal,) we have 
yet five* more similor columns to discover in India, { venture to suggest 
that you should publish my translation also, together with the text in 
the ancient character, transposed Jiteratim from my romanized ver- 
siont. Future examinerg of these monuments of antiqaity will thas | 
have the two versions to collate with the originals, and be able to de- 
cide which of the two admits.of the closest approximation to the text. 
In the present note I shall confine myself to a critical examination 
of the first sentence only of the northern inscription, which will serve 
to show how rigidly I have designed to adhere to the rules of the 
Pali grammar in my translation of these inscriptions; and then pro- | 
‘ceed to explain the historical authority I have recently discovered for 
identifying Prranast, the recorder of these inscriptions, with Duam- 
udsdxo, the supreme monarch of India, the convert to, and great 
patron of, Buddhism, in the fourth century before our era. 
The firet sentence of the northern inscription, after the name of the 
recorder and the specification of the year of his reign, I read thos: 
Hidatapalité désapatipdday?, ananta agdyd dhaumakimatéyd, agdya parikhayé, 
agdyd tisandyd, aydna bhaydon, agcna wedhena ( @tchokAo mama annaathiyd. 
Although the orthography as well as syntax, of your reading, viz. 4idafapdlild 
diéses, and which you construe “ the faults that have beeo cherished in my heart," 
are both defective, a slight and admissible alteration into * Aadayapatite dowd" 
would remove those objections, if other difficulties did not present themselves, 
which will be presently explained, and which, I fear, are insuperable. 
» The substantive “* patipidaydt."" however, which you convert into a verb, does 
nat, Jam confident, in the Pdi language, admit of the readering “ I acknowledge 


* We know of fire, therefore three remain—the Bbittri may be a fragment of 
owe ; that at Bakrabed, and one oear GAazterpore are without inscriptions,—Ep. 
“+ 'To'this we must demur: we have examined the greater part from perfect 
feesimiles, and cannot therefore consent to publish a version which we know to 
devinte materially from the original text.—Ep. , 

‘| objection to consider patipédaye as a verb docs not seem rery conwistent 








{ee examples given, all of which anc venns—patipaifdmdti (the double 
Le bresenta the Sanskrit dy not d) S. pratizadydma iti or in dtmani pada 
"aad twice, pafipajjitubanti (3, Pratipedyatavyam iti), Pada is certalaly 
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and confees’’ inthe sense of renemeciafion, This word is derived from the roo¢ 
“ “seo proceed in, asin ajourney;" and with the intensitive prefix ‘* pati" 
javariably signifies “* sfeadfast oserrance or adherence." With the prefix of 
collective signification ‘‘ sam" the verb signifies ‘to acquire’’ or “ to carn.” I 
gave on instance in the July journal (p. 523), os the last words uttered by 
Bunvwo on his deathbed, | 

“ Handaddnd, bhikkAawé, amanfiyderi wd ; eayedAarma sonkAdra, cppamddéna 
sompddiiha."’ ‘Now, O Bhikkbua! [am about to conjere you (for the last 
time): perishable things are transitory; without procrastination earn (mibddman."") 

With the intensitive prefix ‘ pati," the verb is to be found very frequently in 
the Buddhistical scriptures. The following example is also taken from the Pari- 
nidhinan sufan in the Dighonikdyo, containing the discourses of Buono deli- 
vered while reclising on his deathbed, under the eal trees at Xesinard, The 
interrogator A‘'xawpo was his first cousin, and favorite disciple. 

Kethan Mayan, Bianté, Mitugamé patipaijimdte® ? Adasoon, Ananddil, Dar- 
sand, Bhagewd, kothan patipaijitabbanti? Andldpo, Anandati, Alapentéra, Phanté 
we comfort ourselves in our intercourse with the fair sex? A'wanpot do not look 
at them. Euacawa! having looked at them, what course should be pursued 
then? A’wawpo! abstain from entering into conversation with them? In the 
course of (religious) communion (with them), Lord, what line of conduct ought 
fo be observed? Under those circumstances, A‘xanpo! thow ahonldet keep 
thyself guardedly composed." 

It in evident, therefore, that the substantive ‘ pafipadayé” signifies “ obver- 
vance and adderence’’ and cannot be admitted to bear any siguification which 
implies “* renwnciafion.' r+ 

It ia almsost immaterial whether the next word be the adjective “ enmafa” or 
the adjective “ onawfa'—I prefer the latter. Bat “‘apdyd,"" cannot possibly 
be the substantive“ aghan" “ sin," In the accusative case pluralt. The obseace 


the root of all; which with the prefix pati (5. prafi) takes the neuter sense of * he 
follow after (or observe) ;* while by lengthening the a, pada, it has the active or 
causal sense of to makeabservance, to declare, (* padpate, he goes, pddayali or pa- 
dsyate, he makes to go,) the only alterstion I bespoke was pdial? te palofam, to 
agree with dowem—bot as the enesrara is very doubt in the siahabed copy, T 
incline to read (Sanskritie? Aidayatapdlatad doschpetipeddy?, * 1 declare (what 
was) the sin cherished in my heart'—with » view of course to renunciation. The 
substi tution of u for a has many examples :—but [ mever pretended thet the — 
reading of this passage was satisfactory.—Eo. 
* By permutation d becomes ji, (rather dy.—Eo.) _ | wit. * 

> My critic bas here been misled by my looseness of translation—bad he fol- 
lowed my Sanskrit, he would have seem that agldya was pever intended ss an 
accusative plural of aghem: | must parse and construe the whole, premising 
that the texts differ in regard to the final # of the 2nd, ard, and 4th words, which 


in some copies of the DeiAi inscription are long, while on the Allahebed facsimile.» 


they are all short. In the former case (the one I previously adopted): the read. 
ing is (Sanakritice.) 7 4 


= 
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Of the aspirate would not be a serious objection, but “4 eghoy"'' is a neater nou 
ofthe 12th declension, The accusstive Mural would be“ agdsi or age and nat 
“agiyd, " which Tread apdya"’ the dative singular, tn this eentence, this 
word occurs five times, varying in its inflections and gender to ogree with the 
eubstantive with which it ia connected in cach instance; proving it therefore to” 
be an adjective, and, [ think, aggo"" " precious," which ie here spelt with a 
tingle gin conformity with the principle on which all double consonants arg 
represented by single ones in these inecriptions. “ Dicomebdmafdya’ iw Sas 
mie coptraction of ‘' dhammanwa damaldya,”’ and signitics “ out of devotion ta 
diagno" "' Jind" being «a feminine noun of the seventh declension makes“ Ad. 
mafdya"' in the instrumental case, but * agdya-paritiya agdya sussegya,” ogain 
though terminating in the same manner aa dawafiya, are in the dative case os 
sammetya (which I read Sisendya) is a neuter noun of the fenth (?) declension ; 
bioyéne and wedidne being, the one a neuier of the twelfth aed the other a mas 
Culine noun of the first declension, both make their instrumestal case ia“ ena," 
Without a precise knowledge of the Pati grammer, it iaimpossible to define when 
© case 16 dafiee and when instrumental, “ Esachabho mand anuscthiyd,”” you 
translate, J find,“ by these may my eyes be Mtrengtheoed and confirmed (in rees 
tituds)."’ The participlal verb“ euusethipd,'* could not, | imagine, be made to 
bear iu Péli the signification you give it. The preposition “ ann! signifies 
m following,” *contiouance,”” " to due order,"" when in composition with (he reot 
“aera” “ to remember" (from which sathiyd in derived), the compound term 
always means '' to bear in remembrance’ or ** perpetuate the remembrance of.” 
Mfthere was any thing to he gnined by preserving the “ eyes" we might certainly 


ad). fer. * 5, ahs, fem, «. 5. sub, pt.a, 4 eh, fen 6,5, ditto tin, an 
Anyala-aghdy dicrmakdnatdyd, apd, PerttiAdpd, aghdya rusrusdyd 
ind coe = tuk, a 8 moh a & i 


. pret. mbhel pme.s& werk L a. - 
aphens dhayena, apAena wiidAene, eso— Chadatod, ovanem exeatheydt 


“from the all-else-sinful religion-desire, from examination to ein, from desire to 
listen to sig (ec, to hear it preached of) by sin-fear, by sin-enormity,—thos 
may the eye of me be confirmed." 

Tn this translation | have Preserved every case as in the Sanskrit, aod I think’ 
ft will be found that the same meaning is expressed in my first translation. 

‘lf the short @be preferred, the Sth cast, domafdyd aod parikeAdyd, both fe~ 
miviae eubstantives must be changed to the 3rd, Sans. tématdyai and peri. 
sidyai (in Péti, ddmatdya ond pari dya)—and the sense will be only changed to 
“by the all-else.sinful desire of religion,—by the scratiny into the nature of sin, 
Se. That ddmafd (not tdmed) is the feminioe noun employed (formed like deva- 


; dharme-prekild, dharma himatd eda, ke. Mr. Toawoun converts these into 
plural personal aodns, ' the observers of dharma, the delightera in dharma" — 
but such an jaterpretation is both inconsistent with the singular verb (earddhi=- 
therefore see no reason to give up any part of my interpretation of the opeaing 
tease of the inseription.—Ep, 
2 epee teeesid to be sometimes masculine, agld which makes aghé in the 
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with atrifling variation, read the passage “eed” chothé mamta anweathipd,” 
Aewtu being uoderstood,—“‘ may my eyes perpetuate the remembrance of these 
(dheumd)."" But 1 confess I prefer the reading of thie passage ox it appears fn 
the inscription —" Exdchakho mama onurathiyd,"'—the verb “ heerati" being under- 
stood,;—and “‘ end" agreeing with “ Dhaamalipi." “ This (inscription on Dhan. 
mo), moreover, will serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me." ‘This render- 
ing conveys a nobler sentiment, aspiring to more permanent fame, and is in close 
confirmity also with the spirit of the last sentence in the fifth inscription, 

I have still to dispose of the initial words ** Aidatapdlité dusan patipddayé,"* 
Lacknowledge that 1 was at first entirely baffled by them. When f had com- 
pleted the translation of all the four inscriptions, save thease three words, | found 
that they were the edicts of an Indian monarch, « tealot in Buddhism ? and 
from these columns being ecattered over widely separated kingdoms of India, it 
appeared equally certain to me that a Rajdddirdja of India alone could be the 
author of them. As far aa! was aware, two supreme moourchs alone of India 
had become converts to Buddhism, since the advent of Sa‘era, “Datamwa‘so*- 
wo in the fourth century before Christ; and Pa‘xpw at the end of the third cen- 
tery of our era. 1 could bit upon wo circumstance connected with the former 
ruler which availed me in interpreting these words. I then took op the DAdid. 
défweanso, the history of the tooth relic, the only work, I belicve, in Capdon, 
which treate of Pa'wou, I therefound, not only that bis conversion had been 
brought about in consequence of the transfer of the tooth relic’ from Danfapure 
io the Northern Circars, then called Adiinga, to bis capital Pdfilivera the mo. _ 
dern Petes; bat also met with scveral passages expressive of Pa'wuu"s senti- 
ments strictly analagous with those contained in these inscriptions, This disse. 
very, at the moment, entirely satisfied me, that these three hitherto undeciphers 
able words should be read Ai* Danfaperalé dosonan upddayé: the Ai being an 
expletive of the preceding word, and the other words signifying ‘* from Daats- 
pera | have obtained the tooth relic." 

Under this impression my former paper on these inscriptions was drawn up, 
My having subsequoutly ascertained that Prrapast is Duaxma’so’ ‘ko does not 
necessarily vitinte thie reading; for the tooth relic was af Dantapera during 
his reign also; and there is no reason why Duaxwa’sdud Uikewise should not 
have paid it the reverential honor of transferring it to his capital. But since L 
have read your translation, I have made out another solution of these words,, 
furnishing the signification you adopt, without incurring the apparent objecth 
noticed above. The sentence written in exfenso, divested of pera tation of | 
letters, and sawidad contraction might bo read ; +Himatand palit? ddsepatipdday/. 
*] have renounced the impious courses eherished by myself.” “ Hin” is derived: 
from the root Ad ‘to renouses,!” end ia the Varassa form of the 4iafani tense, 
By the 3th rule of Crovon's grammar, p. 13, whens precedes a vowel it is fre-, 
quently suppressed, and m or d substituted in its place, as for “ daean esa!” is 
written * dwamasoa" for ** étan mwccha,"” “ éladawicha.” By this rule, therefore, 
“ Flin atand! would become “ Hidatand.”” Again by the “ Zupurise” (Talparn 

* The alterations requisite ta admit of that reading are trifling, pees 


symbolic, in the ancient alphabet. 
t This verb Hin is most frequently found in the participial form * Aitws.” 
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aya) rule (No. 19, p.79) “ afendpdlif?’' would be contracted into “ afapdlité? 
The reading im extenso then becomes contracted into “‘ Hidafapdiité.” " Dose"® 
from “ do” signifies ** impure or impious" and “palipadayé,"' os already explained 
are “ observances or actions in life.""| My reading therefore of the entire sen- 
tence ia now “* [ have renounced the impious observances cherished by myself— 


out of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion to DAaneo, and out. 


of reverential awe and devout real for the precious religion which confers inca 


timable protection. This (inscription on DAégumo), moreover, will serve to. per-- 


petuate the remembrance of ma."" 


I proceed now to give my authority for pronouncing Pivapast to be. 


Du axmiso‘’xo. 

From a very early period, extending back certainly to 800 years, 
frequent religious missions have been mutually sent to each other's 
courts, by the monarchs of Ceylon and Siam, on which occasions an ox: 
change of the Puli literature extant in either country appears to have 
taken place. In the several Soféan and Pdndian conquests of this 
island, the literary annals of Ceylon were extensively and intentionally 

. The savage Rasastxona in particular, who reigned between 
A: D. 1581 and 1592, and became a convert from the Buddhistical 
to the Brahmanical faith, industriously sought out every Buddhistical 
work he could find, and “ delighted in burning them in heaps as high 
aS @ cocoanut tree." These losses were in great measure repaired by 


the -embassy to Siam of Winsagapsae Muptranes, in the reign of 


Krerisar Rasasinona in A. D. 1753, when he brought back Burmese 
versions of most of the Pali sacred books, a list of which is now lodged 
in the Daladd temple in Kandy. 

The last mission of this character, undertaken however without any 
royal or official authority, wag conducted by the chief priest of the 
Challia or cinnamon caste of the maritime provinces, then called Kara- 
Gama théro. He returned in 1812 with a valuable library, compris- 
ing also some historical and philological works. Some time after 
his return, under the instructions of the late Archdeacon of Ceylon, 
the Honorable Doctor Twisuerow, and of the late Rey. G. Busser, 
then senior colonial chaplain, Karacama became a Convert to chris- 
tianity, and at his baptism assumed the name of Groncs Napous of 
Sutva, and he is now a modliar or chief of the cinnamon department 
at Colombo. He resigned his library to his senior pupil, who is the 
present. chief priest of the Challies, and these books are chiefly kept 
at the wihare at Daddla near Galle. This conversion appears to have 
Pre fuce pap strangement or diminution of regard ‘between the par- 

Hes. It is fron a Geng | Agone modliar, og I recurved the par 
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tify extensive imperfections in the copy previously obtained from the 
ancient temple at Mufgirigal/a, near Tungaile. | 

Some time ago the modlinr suggested to me that I was wrong in 
supposing the Mahdwease and the Dipawanso to be the same work, as 
he thought he had brought the Dipawasso himself from Burmah. I 
was sceptical, Inmy last visit, however, to Cofombo, he produced 
the book, with an air of triumph. His triumph could pot exceed my 
delight when I found the work commenced with these lines quoted by 
the author of the Mahdwaonso* os taken from the MaAdwonso (another 
name for Dipawensco) compiled by the priests of the Ufdru wihare 
at Amwrddhapure, the ancient capital of Ceylon. “ IT will perspicuously 
set forth the visits of Buddho to Ceylon; the histories of the convoca- 
Troxs and of the schiams of the theros ; the introduction of the religion 
(of Beppu) into the island ; and the settlement and pedigree of the 
sovercien Wigaro.” | 

In cursorily running over the book, at the opening of the sixth 
Bidaawdro or chapter, which should contain the history of DuamMa’- 
so’xo, I found the lines quoted from my note to you in page 791. 

This Dipdwanso extends to the end of the reign of Mamastno,which 
closed in A. D. 202. As the Mahdwanso, which quotes from this 
work, was compiled between A. D. 459 and 477, the Dipdwanso must 
have been written between thoee two epochs. I have only cursorily 
run over the early chapters to the period where the Indian history 
terminates without collecting from that perusal any new matter, not 
found embodied either in the Mahdwanso or its Tikd, excepting the 
valuable information above mentioned, and a series of dates defining 
the particular year of each sovereign’s reign, in which the several hie- 
rarchs of the Buddhistical church died, down to Mocoatircrratisso 
the chief priest who presided at the ramp convocaTION in the reign of 
Duamudéeéxo. These dates may remove some of the incongruities 
touched upon in my second paper on Buddhistical annals, © | 

This Burmese copy, however, of the Dipdwanso is very imperfect. 
Each Bhinawdro ought to contain 250 verses. Several chapters fall 
short of this complement ; and, in some, the same passage is repeated 
two and even three times. 
| “It will be highly desirable to procure, if possible, @ More perfect 
copy, together with its commentary, (cither Tikd or Atthakathd) from 
the Burmese empire. 

On my return to Kandy, and production of the Dipdwansa to the 
Buddhist priests, who are my coadjutors in these researches, they 
© Vide in the quarto edition the introduction to the Maldwansm, page uesi. 
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reminded me that there was a Pdli work on my own shelves, which 
also gave to Dnaxmasdxo, the appellation of Pryapaso. ‘The work is 
chiefly in prose, and held in great estimation for the elegance of its 
style: hence called “* Rasawahini"—* sweetly Bowing” or the ‘hare 
monious stream.” eat + 

The Singhalese: version, of which this Pali work is » translation, 
was of great antiquity, and js no longer extant. The present copies 
in that language are merely translations of this Pali edition.. Jam 
not able to fix the date of this Pali version, as the author docs not 
give the name of the sovereign in whose reign he flourished—but the 
period is certuinly subsequent to A. D. 477, as he quotes frequently 
from the Mahkdwonso. ‘The author only states, that this work ds 
compiled by Konarrmardco, the pious and virtuous incambent of the 
Tanguttawankapariwens attached to the Mahawihdro (at Anurddhapurc). 
and that he translates it from an ancient Singhalese work, avoiding 
only the defects of tudtology and its want of perspicuity. 

In one of the narratives of this book, containing the history of 
Duanwasixo, of Asaxpnimrrra‘ his first consort after bis nccession to 
the Indian empire, of his nephew Niono‘pno, by whom he was con- 
verted to Buddhism, andof his contemporary and ally Dx'wa’nanvrra= 
Tis20, the sovereign of Ceyion,—Duansdséxo is more than once called 
Prrapiso, viz. : | 

“ Medindéyekte pans winijo Déwelitatd chairifwd, PoppAaperd rijadylé wp 
Poified Piva'’pvso dumdro Anfwd chdalfen aandveled sabalajambddipd che-rdjpam 
Sek honey-dealer who was the donor thereof (to the Packd Buditho) 
descending by his demise from the Déwaldto heavens; being born in the royal 
dynasty at Pepphopere (or Patilipura, Patan) ; becoming the prince Prrapa'so 
and raising the chAaffct, established his undivided sovereignty over the whale 
of Jambudipe"—and again— 

_™ Anagaté Piyaddso, ndma kumdra chhation uesipeticd Asdxé ndne DoanMa 
Ra‘a’ bhawissali," | tail 
“* Hereafter the prince Prrapa‘so having raised the chhaffa, will assume the 
title of AsGad the Duan'ws Ra'sa’, or righteous monarch."” Peat 
Tt would be unreasonable to multiply quotations which I could 
readily do, for pronouncing that Prrandeo, Prrapasino{ or Prrapast, 
according as metrical exigencies required the appellation to be writ- 
ten, was the name of Duanwdsico before he usurped the Indian 
empire; and it is of this monarch that the amplest details are 

found in Pali annals. The 5th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 13th, 16th, 
‘With, 18th, 19th, and 20th chapters of the Mudcdwanso contain exclu« 















+ Piysdassino is the genitive case of Piyadasl, frrefan—Ep. 
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sively the history of this celebrated ruler, and there ore occasional 
notices of him in the of that work, which aleo I have touched 
upon in my introduction to that publication. He occupies also acon- 
spicuous place in my article No. 2, on Buddhistical annals. His his- 
tory may be thus summed up. 

He was the grandson of CuanDaguTro (Sanpaacottos) and eon of 
Binpusdno who had a numerous progeny, the issue of mo less) than 
sixteen consorts, Daansdsixo, who had but one uterine brother, 
nomed Tisso, appears to have been of a turbulent and ambitious cha- 
racter; Biwpvséno consigned him to an honorable banishment by 
conferring on him the government of Ujjeni ( Onjein)* “ in his ap- 

hension arising froma rumour which had prevailed that he (Asémo) 
would murder his own father; and being therefore desirous of em- 
ploying him at a distance, established him at Ujjéei, conferring the 
government of that kingdom on him.” 

While administering that government he formed a connection with 
Cnx‘rrva Da’wi a princess of Chétiyagiri, ond had by hera son and 
daughter, Manrxpo and Sancuamitra, who followed their father to 
Patilipura, subsequently entered into the sacerdotal order, and were 
the missionaries: who converted Cey/on to Buddhism. Can‘tiza De'wr 
herself returned to her native city, ‘On-his death-bed, Binptea Ro 
sent a “letter” recalling him to his capital, Patilipura. He hastened 
thither, and ns soon as his parent expired, put all his brothers, exeept- 
ing Treeo, to death, and usurped the empire. He raised Trsso to the 
dignity of Upardjd,—which would appear to be the recognition of the 
succession to the throne. 

In the 4th year after his accession, being the year of Buddho 218, 
and before Christ 325+, he was inaugurated, or anointed king. In 
the rd year of his inauguration, he was converted to Buddhism by the 
priest Nignopxo the son of his eldest murdered brother, Sumaxo. In 
the 4th year Tisso resigned his succession to the empire, and became 
apricst. In the 6th Manixpo and Sanowamitra also entered into 
the sacerdotal order. In the 17th the TuImD CONVOCATION, was held, 
and missionaries were dispatched all over Asia to propagate Bud- 
dhism. In the 18th Mamsxno arrived in Ceylon, and effected the con- 
version of the Ceylonese monarch Da'waNANrrraTisso and the inha- 
bitants of this island, In the same year Sanonamrrra, the bo-tree 
and relics were sent by him to Ceylon. In the 30th his first con- 


+ The second paper on “© Buddhistical Annals" notices the discrepancy of 


about G0 years between this date, and that deduced from the date of European 
classical authors consected with Arex ANDER'S invasion. 
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sort espoused after his accession, ASANDHIMITTA’, who was zealously 
devoted to Buddhism, died; and three years thereafter he married his 
second wife, He reigned 37 years. 

The five short insulated lines at the foot of the Allahabad pillar, 
having reference to this second empress, is, by its position in the 
column, a signal evidence of the authenticity, and mutual corroborn- 


tion of ‘these inscriptions and the Pdi annals. As Dranma'so'no 


married her in the 34th year of hia reign, she could not have been 
noticed in the body of the inscriptions which were recorded on the 
27th. 1 fear we do not yet possess a correct transcript of these five 
lines*. The passage in the Makdwanso which refers to this queen is 
curious, and may hereafter assist the correct translation of these five 
lines. I therefore insert it, te 
ja" 1 Althdravdhi wassamhi-Dhamondechasea Rajine 
Mahémégha-wandrémé mahddddhi patitthahi. 
2 Tuté diwidesaméd wass¢ mahési tassg rafined 
Piyd Avrndhimitid sd maid Samiuddhamdmikd. 
S Taté chatutihowassamhi, Dhammdsdko maa ipadi 
- & Tatd chatetthé wasmemai Digrmmdedto mabdyerd 
.s—si“(‘é‘é CCTM pad td : saffatimeoramd ind, 
si | the eighteenth year of the reign of Dm ams a’sdco, the bo-tree was planted 
in the Mahdindgewana's pleasure garden, (at Anurddiapura). In the twelfth year 
from that period, the beloved wife of that monarch, ASANDMIiMITTa’, who hed 
identified herself with the faith of Buddho, died. In the fourth year (from her 
demise), the réjk Dwauns'so'xo, under the Influence of carnal passious, raised 
tothe dignity of queen consort, an atteodant of her's (bis former wife's). In 
tha third year from that datc, this malicious and vain creature who thought 
ealy of the charnns of her own person, saying, “ this king, neglecting me, la- 
Vishes his devotion exclusively on the bo-tree,""—in ‘her rage (attempted to) 
destroy the great bo with the poisoned fang of u toad. - In the fourth year from 
Chat coqurrande, this highly gifted monarch, Da AwMA‘so'Ko, fulfilled the lot of 
mortality. These years collectively amount to thirty-seven."" , 

I have not had time to examine the fifth inscription round the 
Dethi column carefully, and I apprehend that the transcript is not al- 
together perfect yet. The last line and half of this inseription, I 
should be disposed to read thus ; —_ | 
a Mwinenpiys aha; *iyén dhanmalibi ata wAartidthambdai, Wisalit. 


966 which had aot redched the aathor whe the above was rit. 
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the moat classical in Ceylon, the sentence wonld be written as follows; Afan 
Déwangnpiya dha :iyan dhanmalipi afha aftthasildthambind Weedlitpha-iékhdniwa 
jatha (tatha) hatd ; tena ded chiratphitiad wiyd. 

* Dewa'san'rrva delivered this (injanction). Thereafter eight stone columns 
have been erected in different quarters like the imecriptions on Doa'xuo 
established at Weedii. By this means this (inscription) will be perpetuated 
for ever." 

If this reading be correct*, as I have said before, we have still five 
more of these columns to discover in India, 

I would wish to notice here that there ore several erratain the 
Pali quotations in the July journal occasioned, probably, by the in- 
distinction of the writing of my copyist. I mention this merely to 
prevent Pali scholars from inferring that those errata are peculiarities 
in the orthography of that langange as known in Ceylon. For in- 
stance in page 586, you quote me as translating Viyddhanma “ pe- 
rishable things," whereas the words ought to have been “* Waya-dhan- 
md.” 

The inscription fronting north (as corrected by Mr. Tommoun.) 

i. Déwhnanpiya Panda 06 réjé héwnn abd * Sattawisatl 

9. wea abhisitéga mé lyon danmalipi likbapite- r 

a. hi, Danteporate Dasanan upidayin, ananta agéya danmakamateya 

4. agayaporikhige, ngéyasieandya, agéon bhayena, 

5. agénsousshéoa; dsachakbo mama anusathiys. 

6. Dhanmapé&khé, dhoomakématéicha, suwé suwé, wajhits. waghisantichews. 

7. Paristpicha mé, rakusacha, gawayacha matimacha anowidhiyanta 

@. saopétipidayantucha, aparanchaparaocha samédayitwa béméws ante 

6. mabamatépi. E’sabiwidhi yo iyan, dhonméoa palité, dhanména widhind 

10, dhanménasikhayats, dhasménn galili," Diéwinanpiya Pandu 04 rijé 

tH). héwan aha: '' Dbanmd sidhokiyancha dhanmeti. Apésananwh babtkan yaoi 


* This reading involves so many alterations of the text that T must demur to 
it, especially as on re-examination I find it possible to improve my own rending so 
as to reoder it (in my own opinion at least) quite unobjectionable. The correc- 
tion I allude to is in the reading of dfAd, which from the grester experience I 
have now gained of the equivalents of particular letters, 1 om inclined to read 
as the Sanskrit verb defdf (Pali thg).—The whole sentence Sanskritized will be 
found to differ in nothing from the Palimexcept in that afambha is masculine in 
the former and neuter in the latter:—and that the verb kafariyd is required to 
agree with 3 it. 

Wisisd fol): sxe Cir yous) eshd chirasthiti syét.. 

_ “In order that this religious edict may stand (remain), stone pillars and stone 
tabs (or receptacles) shall be accordingly prepared ;—by which the same may 
endure unto remote ages."" 

Athé might certainly be read as ashfo eight, bat the construction of the sen. 
tence in thereby much impaired, and further it is walikely that any definite 
number should be fized upon, without a parallel specification of the places whert 


“ah 
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12. dayaddoil saché séchayé chakhodjnépi mé babowidhadione ? Dipada- 
13. chatupadésa pariwiracharésu wiwidhémé anugahé katé ; A'pind 

M4. dakhinéy?¢ anéoipicha mé bahdnl knyandel katdni. Etiya md 

15, athdyn iyan dhoomalipi likbdpité béwan auupatipajate ; chiran 
M6. thitékache bdtiti. Yéeha béwan sanpatlpajisati, s¢sikatan karontiti !"* 
ij. Déwinanpiva Pioda od rij béwan gba; ‘** Kayananméewa dakhati" lyan mé 
16, * kayandkatddi’ od na popan dokhati :fyan mé ‘ papdkatiti® iyanwa * ddioawi!" 
19. néaati, Dupachawékhichakhd ésd, éwaochakhd é0f dakhiyé ; ios on 
20, étdinawagiminiodme. Athacha dind, nithuliyé, kédhaméné, ion. 
21. ké, lénanawhaké, méralibhasmyasé, ésabadbadikba, yan me- 
23. pi diowkéyé, iyan mannan mé pdratikayeé, 

The tuacription fronting East, 

1. PMwinanpiya Piode sc raja héwan éhd., ' Sattawisnti 

9, wasn obbisiténa mé iynn dbanmalipi likbiplé, Lékase 
3. bitasukhiya sitan apohdtatté dhanmawodhi, Paipdwé 

4. héwan Wkase bites wakhati, Pachawékhéma othan ivan, 

5. Nitésa héwan patiyé santésn, béwan apikathé«, 

6. kimakhal snkhd awhdwilti, Tathichéwan dahimi héméws- 

7. séwanikdyésu pachuwéihiunl. Séwa Pisandhépi mé pdjanti 

6. wiwidhtys pajiya, Ichin iyan satan’ pachdpagamandé 

‘S. smbmokhiyamat., Snttawisati wasn abhisitésn mé 

10. yan dhanmalipi Hikhdpita." 
21, Déwinanpiys Pisdu 56 réjé héwan ghd. “ VS atikanta- 

12, antaré rijind posthéwa irisa kethon jand. 

13, Dhanmawajhiyd wadhéyn ; nécho jiné andripdyn dhanmawadhiyé 
4, wathitha" Etan Déwinespiye Pundu od rija héwno abd, “* Esame- 
8. puthan atikantécha antard béwnn irien réjiad, kathan jand ? 

16. auarephys dhanmawulbiya wadbayéti > Réchojand nnurupiyn 

17. dhanmowndhiyé wadhétha s¢kinapdjané anupatipajaye. 

ii, Karasujand awurupiya dhanmawadhiya, wadhirasti ; kannsukdnl 

19, at{hamayéhl ramawadhiyanti. E’tan Déwionopiya Panda 6 héwan 
2. thé“ écomé puthan dhanmasiwanéan wtwayé. Mé dhanméousetind 
‘Ti, anusdednl, E’tan jasd sutan anupattipajipate chan namésata."’ 


Re . The Iuscription fronting South, 
ebsheuidllcttietisgzucte a * Sattawisnti wasa 
%. sbbisitéas md, iminj ential awadhiyéai kathhni-séyathh- 
a. subké, siriké, arand, chakawiké, hanen, nindimakha, gdréthd, 


i, 
i 
Was 
| 


. saved, chatupadé, repli: luddagend été sbehakhidl yntsi, 
®. E‘lakicha, sdkarécha, fobhaniwapiviminkwa, awadhipipente ke- 
. plchakéna; susamansiké wadhikukeathé od kathawiyé: tisé anjiwé 
10, mottipétawiyé: diwé Lath teOn Wihksivcws, nottipdtawive, 
ii. -fiwdnajiwénd pisite wipe, Tisa chatumision tishyan 
° 1%. tinktiwasial, chuddnsan, pannarasan patipadiyé, dhuweyéeha 
11, Anupdsatte, mart awadbiyd elpl, wikéetawiyé. Etinipéws diwaséai 
eee, kerntha, dapasiinl, anoadipl jiwaolkipénl 
“36. dé han  Atthamipakhiyé, chawudasiyé paoarasiné thay 
' 7 ted chatumésisn, sidiwashrd, te 
os pak ane: vikaes ¢wnopi anoé nirakbipotend, _ 
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14, Tishyé punawdsayé chatumisiyé chatumésapakhayé apawasd giokenn- 

1. rakhaté of kathawipé. Yawn snttawisati wasn abbisiténa mé, étiye 

20. antarikdyé paod wisoti boedbanamdédkbdol katinl,"’ 

Tha Inscription fronting West. 
1. D¢wionnpiys Piodu od rij héwon bhi. “ Sattawiseti wean 

9. sbbisiténa mé, lynn dhanmalipl likbipité. Rajjakd mé 

3. bah péoosatesnbasesd janésd dyonti. Téson yo abhipare 

é. dandawé atapati, yé mé kathikin? Té rajjaké aswata abbitd 

5. kinmdol, pawateyéwue janssa janapadass hitasukan rupadabéwun; 

6. unugahéobwachs, sukbiyoon dukbiyans jinisanti; dhanméya té aacha- 

7. ‘wipéwa disanti janan janapadan. Kin téhi attancha paratancha 

8. sridhayéwuo? Té rajjakés parueots patecharitawé man purishiolpimé 

®. * rédhandal paticharisanti; tépi chakkéon wiydwadisaoti yé na mé rajjeks 

10. charaoté droodbayitawé, athohi pajanwiye tage dhitiyé olsijita ; 

11, aswuthérétiwiye té dhati, charants mé pojan sokhan porihathawé, 

13, Héwaon mama rojjalé katé, japapodasa pltasukhbyé ; pena évé abbite 

13, sswothe sitan awaméod, kamini pawatéyewsti. E‘téoa mé rajjakioan 

M4, abhibarawadandawé atepatiye kathé, iriiawyéhl ésikith 

15. wWiychirasamatichba siyé. Dandasamotécha, awaltépicha, mé awuté, 

6. bamihana budbioan manusdenn tritedandionan patawadhbboan,tinldj washol, me 

V7. Yutté diané, nitikarikani piripayihantu, Jiwithyé taonn 

18, nktaotenwé olripayantu: dinaan dahastu: pahitekan rupawapanwh karontu. 

19. Irichiné héwan sira dhasipi kariplparatan aridhayewapl : en 

20, wadhatl: wiwidhadanmacharané ; sayamé daacasnowibbagott.” 

Translation of the Inscription fronting North. 

The raja Pa’sou, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

“ This inscription on Diane ia recorded by me who have attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my inauguration. From Daenfepura, 1 have obtained the 
tooth (relic of Burowo), owt of innumerable and inestimable motives of devotion. 
to Ohenme,—with the reverential awe, and devout zeal (duc) to the precious 
teligion which confers inestimable protection. This (inscription), moreover, 
may serve to perpetuate the remembrance of me. 

“Those who are observant of Diaumo, and delight in Diane, growing in. 
grace, from day to day, will assuredly prosper, Let my courtiers, guards, 
herdsmen, ood learned men, duly comprehend, and fully conform to (the same) 
waiting (to themselves) all claseca, the rich and the poor, as well as the grandees 
ofthe land, A course such as this, sustained by DAcmmo, inculeated by Dhan 
mo, and sanctified by Déamwo, is the path (prescribed) by Dhanmo.? 

The rija Pa'xou, who is tbe delight of the déwos, has thus said. 

“Thus this DAgamo is most excellent in its righteousness,"" 

Wherefore should | who have been a charitable donor, in various ways, grieve 
(to bestow) charitable gifts, whether it bea little food, ora great offering, or 
ren the sacrifice of my eyes? To bipeds and quadrupeds, as well as those em- 
ployed in my service, various acts of benevolence bare been performed by me; 


* The letter cha is read as r throughout; aod the letteru ma ra.—Ep, 

+ By comparing this version with that published im July, it will be seen ta what 
Titent the license of altering letters has beco exercised. The author has however 
tince relinquished the change of the Kaja's name, in consequence of his happy dis. 
every of Pivanass's identity.—Ep, 

Gr 
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and atthe Apdnd (hall of offerings) to those worthy of offerings, by me, both 
food aud other articles, involving great expenditure, have been provided, | 

“Lee it be duly understood that this inscription hos been recorded hy me 
with this object, as well aa that it should endure for ages. Would but ona 
person fully conform thereto, what would (nat) the rest dot” 

The réja Pa'sou, who is the delight of the déwos, has thus sald. 

(Itmay be said) ‘this (dispensation) appears to be prodigality ituelf;" or of 
me ‘be is addicted to prodigality."’ That would not appear to ua to be an act of 
impiety or this, of me, ‘he is a sisner;" or this, ‘he is « misereant," or any 
wuch reproaches. The evil designing man (may say) these things, and such o 
person may represent them so, but they are not the road to (do not inflict) de- 
gradation." 

“Moreover, by my contemplating the distreases affecting the poor, the 
unfortunate, the resentfol, the proud, the envious, those bent with age, and 
those on the eve of becoming a prey to death,—(that contemplation) would pro- 
duce in me a due sense of commiseration towards the destitute."’ 

The Inacription fronting Rant. 

The rija Pa’xov, who ia the delight of the déwos, bas thus said, 

“This inscription on Déanmo has bees recorded by me who have attained 
the twenty. seventh year of my inauguration. DtAeamo prevails for the happi- 
ness and welfare of mankind; a= well os to prevent the forfeitare of their salve- 
tion. Even the sinner would admit, that it (is essential for) the happiness of 

‘mankind. Let us, therefore, stedfastly contemplate this truth, While righteous 

mee thereby become devoted to charity, and are bent on discoursing (thereon), 
“Jet me encourage their benevolent proceedings. In like manner, let me extend 
-™y solicitude towards the wealthy; and let me be specially regardful of the 

multitudes under my away, Even my PdaaagAi subjects present me with various 

tributes. I formed this resolve, under the conviction of the supreme beatitude, 
~(resalting) from on individual himself setting an example."* | 

The réja Pa'sow, who is the delight of the déwos, hae thus said. 

—™ This inscription on Dhanmo is recorded by me who have attained the twen- 
ty-seventh year of my insuguration—should any person, after the extinction af 
my regal authority, learn from my subjects themselves, such a precept as this, 
he would prosper by the grace of Dkaamo, should he not acquire that know: 
ledge, he (cannot) prosper by the orthodox Dkanmo."" ‘The réja Pa’wou, whole 
the delight of the déwos, has thus asked this (qmery), “He, who after the ex. 
"action of my authority, would not acquire this knowledge, how should he learn 
these royal mandates? how can he prosper by the orthodox DAanme / The 
well disposed persou, (who) has prospered by the orthodox Dkanm, would evitice 
gratitude for the benerolence of his benefactors, (All) conforming, good men 
Prosper by the orthodox DAenmo, and realize the bliss of the eight heavens.” 

‘The rija Pa’wow, who isthe delight of the déwos, has declared this also. “*" He 
who attends to this precept of mine, would by the observance of Dhanmwo lead a 


‘Station (of righteoumess). The inhabitants at large, who conform to this edict, 


str ‘prae ‘Translation of the Inscription frouting South. 
The rija Pa‘sou, who is the delight of the déwos, bas-thus said. 
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_“ By me, who have attained the twenty-eerenth year of my inauguration, 
these animals have been forbid to be killed,—oaomely, parrots and mainas fprecela 
religiona ) in the wilderness ; the brahmany duck fanar casaca) ; the goose (rather 
the mythological and fabulous “ Agnse’’) ; the nondimuka (supposed to be the 
fabulous ‘' dingari™’); the golden maine ((urdus salica,); the bat, the crane, the 
blue pigeon, the gallinuli, the sankagamané, wédawéyaké, the gangapuputheka, 
the sankagaenawé, the kadhathasayaké, the panarasé, the simaré, the uaudiké, the 
rékapadé, the parasaté, the white dove, and the village dove, as well as all quad~ 
rupeds. These, let not the tribe of huntemen eat. For the same reason, let not 
sheep and goats which are fed with stored provender, be slaughtered by any one; 
and those who are accustomed to receive a portion of the meat (of animals billed) 
should oo longer enter into engagements to bave them slonghtered on those 
terma; oor should ferocious animals either be destroyed ; ncither in sporting or 
inany other mode, nor even as merriment, should they be killed: (oo the 
contrary) hy one living creature, other living creatures should be cherished. 
Dein (all) the three seasons of the year, on the full moos day of their (lunar 
mouths) os well as on these three days, the fourteenth, the fiftecuth, and the first 
(ofeach moiety of the lunar months) (each of) these being days of religious 
observance, not only the agonics of slaughtering, but selling also should not be 
glowed. During these days, at least, on the mountain, in the wilderness, and 
everywhere, even the multitudes of the various species of animals which may be 
found disabled, should not be killed. During the three seasons, on the eighth, the 
fourteenth and the fifteeuth (of each moiety of the lunar mouth) being the holy 
days devoted to deeds of piety, oxen, goats, sheep and pigs, which are ordinarily 
kept confined, as also the other species which are not kept confined, should mot 
be restrained. Nor should it even be hinted, on the holydays of the four mouths 
of each of the seasons, that thestalled oxen even should be keptcontined. By 
me, who hare attaloed the twenty-seventh year of my inauguration, during the 
course of that period, living creatures have been released from the twenty evils 
(literally restruints) to which they were subjected." 
The Inecription fronting Weat. 
_ The rija Pa'nov, who is the delight of the déwos, has thas said. 
" This inscription on DAanmo is recorded by me in the twenty-seventh year 
of my inauguration, My public functionaries intermingle among many buodred 


should inflict injuries on the most alien of these beings, whut advantage would 
‘there be iu this my edict? (On the other hand) should these functionaries 
follow a line of cooduct teuding to allay alarm, they would confer prosperity 


lent procedure, they will acquire a knowledge of the coudition both of the pros- 
porous sod of the wretched ; and will, at the samo time, prove to the people 
andthe country that they have not departed from Dhanme. Why should they 
inilict am injury either on a countrywan of their own of on an alien? Should 

* my functionaries act tyrannically, my people, lowdly lamenting, will be appealing 
fo me; aud will appear also to have become ulienatesl, (from the effects of orders 
enforced) by royal authority. ‘Those ministers of mine, who proceed on circuit, 





in arms is cherished by the wet-nurec; and those experienced \¢ oon ministers, 
Gr2 





thousands of living creatures, as well as homan beings, If any one of them 


and happincss on the people as well as on the country; and by such « benewo- 


to far from inflicting oppressions, should beaceforth cherish them, as the infant 


= 
ie | 


moreover, like unto the wet-nuree, should watch over the welfare of my child 
(the people). In such a procedure, my ministers would ensure perfect bappiness 
to my realm.” 

“By such a course, these (the people) released from all disquietudes, and 
most fally conscious of their security, would devote themselves to their nvoca- 
tons. By the same procedure, on its being proclaimed that the grievous power 
of my ministers to fnffict tortures is sbolished, it would prove a worthy subject 
of joy, and be the established compact (law of the land). Let the criminal 
‘judges and executioners of sentences, (in the jostances) of persons committed ta 
prison, or who are seotenced to undergo specific punishments, without my ape- 
cial sanction, continue their judicial investigation for three days, till my dect- 
sion be given. Let them also os regards the welfare of living creatures, attend 
to what affects their conservation, as well os their destruction: let them establish 
offerings : let them set aside animosity. 

*Heoce those who observe, and who act up to these precepts would abstain 
from afflicting svother. To the people aleo many bleseiags will result by living 
in Diane, The merit resulting from charity would spontaneously manifest 





iteeif."" 
V1— Account and drawing of theo Burmese Bells now placed in a Hindu 


temple in Upper India. By Capt. R. Wraovouron, Revenne Surveyor, 
In month of January last, while engaged upon the revenue 
survey of zillah Sirperah, I accidentally heard of a celebrated Burmese 
bell, in the possession of Resdladar Bure Sinan (late of the 2nd local 
horse) and lodged ata sewala, the property of that individual, sita- 
ated in the village of Nudrohee on the banks of the Kalee Nuddee, 24 
miles west from the town of Adoss Ganj. 1 was induced to visit the 
spot, and recognized old acquaintances in the Resdladdr and bell; the 
former having been engaged with me in the night storm of the city 
‘of Arrecen ; and the bell, the identical one, which was found upon 
the capture of that place suspended in the temple (or pagoda) of Gas- 
doma muni, afew hundred yards to the N. E. of the old stone fort, 
being the position occupied by the 2nd regiment of local horse, during 
the calamitous rainy season of 1825. 

The history of this bell is very unsatisfactory, and very brief. Up- 
on the breaking up of the south-eastern division and the return of,the 
troops to Bengal, Buxxm Sixom solicited permission to carry away the 
bell im question, and he states that consent was given to his. applica- 
tion, both by.the late respected General, Moxassox, and Mr, 'T. C. 
Rossursox, Political Agent; upon what authority however, this pro- 
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the question, because it might disturb its worthy owner in the posses- 
sion of an article, which in its present position is well calculated to 
perpetuate the success of the Company's urms in Burmah, and to 
which Bueem Stxow attaches the greatest valoe. | 

The Resdladaér (an active fellow and gallant soldier) when the 2nd 
local horse marched from Arracen to Chittagong, by the interior, (or 
‘Ruftaapulling route.) contrived to persuade the master of a sloop to 
convey the bell to that station, where it arrived before its owner, was 
seized by the officer in charge of the magazine, and was only libe- 
rated and restored to Buses SinaH, consequent on a reference being 
made to the supreme government. From Chiftagong the bell was con- 
veyed in acountry boat, to Futtyghur, and from that place was finally 
transported on a truck constructed for the occasion, to its present situ- 
ation, ‘The above comprises all the information I could gather from 
the Resiladar regarding it. 

Nudrohee is fixed on the direct route from Muttra to Soron on the 
Ganges vil Hathras, SikuadruA raow, and. Murarah ; thousands of pil- 
grims from. the western states frequent this road, on their way to bathe 
in the Ganges, and by this means the celebrity of the bell has spread 
far and wide. : 

Buses Sina having permitted me to examine the bell and make 
drawing of it, I thought the opportanity a favorable one, and availed 
tovself of his good humour and civility ; and I was the more urged to 
take this trouble, as I consider the hell a beautiful specimen of work- 
manship, of great antiquity, and well worthy a report and represen- 


Having constrocted a wooden hollow parallelopepidon for the 
purpose, I ascertained that the solidity of the bell equalled a prism, 
the area of whose base is the square of 44.3 inches * by the height 
6.278 which gives for the content 12320, 41222 cubic inches: the 
specific cravity of the metal which is a near approsimation to the 
truth, | determined in the following manner. > Cae 

Mr. Jamas Ganowan of Kihass Guaj possesses a small Burmese bell, 
which was also brought round from Arracan by the late Lieut.-Col. 
Gannxnn, and this bell the former gentleman kindly lent to me. I 
weighed it with English weights and scales (thermometer Farht- 
scale, ranging 60°) both in and out of water, and found it 2241bs. 4 
ounces, and 195Ihs. 12 ounces avoirdupois respectively, which makes 
its specific gravity 7568; its solidity [ascertained to be equal to a 
cylinder, the base of a diameter 17.4inches and the height $.2 inches 
which gives 760.920 cubic inches, and as the material, oF the metal 


a 
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of which the small bell is composed ussimilates very closely with that 
of the large one, I have used it to determine the weight of the latter, 
and which I find by the simple rule of proportion is 314 hundred 
weight nearly. 

‘The accompanying sketches I personally executed from scale and 
Measurement, and can vouch for their critical resemblance to the ori- 
ginals; and the facsimile of the inscriptions I have carefully compare 
ed, and can pronounce with safety upon their accuracy. 1 may here 
mention that until [ filled the crevices of the Ictters on the bell with 
yellow ochre (and [tried many other colors), I found it utterly impos- 
sible to distinguish, and copy faithfully the inscription through the 
tracing paper, although the paper was extremely thin, oiled, and ren- 
dered transparent for the purpose, 

The representation of the small bell, has been executed on a some- 
what larger scale, because I could not otherwise satisfactorily exhibit 

“Twill mot occupy your time with any further observations, the 

drawings and copy of inscriptions will speak for themselves; and if 
they be considered useful and acceptable to the Asiatic Society, the 
little trouble I have taken will be'amply compensated. 
- Teannot however resist communicating the particulars of an at- 
tempt made by a-native to impose upon mea feigued translation of 
the inscription, because the circumstance will shew how far the dis- 
position of these people leads them to practise deception and rogue- 
Fy whenever opportunity offers, and they can hope to turn it to 
account. 

Thad offered a remuneration of two goldmohurs to any person who 
could, and was willing to translate the inscription, and I made this 
offer because I had heard that one or two Arracanese Mugs who came 
: round to Bengal with Ganowgn's horse, were residing in the neigh- 
_ Bourhood of Adass Gunj and could accomplish the task: 1 tried one 
~ man and found him incompetent, when a Tanjore brahmin who had 
ome to this part of the country on a pilgrimage prescuted himeelf, 
declared his ability to undertake the office, and to convince me of his. 
fitness, produced several epecimens of a written character having a 
strong resemblance to Burmese; and which in my presence he ap- 
peared to read and write with facility. Flattering myself that I had 
foandl_a clever and.useful fellaw, Lat once set him to work on the large 
bell: inscription; and attended on the following day at the: sewala 


to see what progress had been made, I found that one sheet com- 
tuatag 10 lives, had been faithfully transcribed ; and that the brah- 
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min had copied 4 more lines on the second sheet; the first I directed 
him to transcribe again on a new sheet, while I would complete the 
second. I now determined to put this brahmin’s honesty to the test. 
and while the fellow was busily engaged ata distance from me, I en- 
tered one line on the second sheet, resembling the inseription, that is, 
the line contained Burmese letters throughout, which I had fancifully 
put together : to this line l added four or five others correctly traced, 
‘and then called the brahmin to translate the whole sheet. Itamused 
me to find, that he read my composition and the Burmese, with equal 
reediness, wand apparent confidence, but when I applied the copied 
inscription to the bell, and he perceived no resemblance in the copy 
to the original, and that I had gravelled his ingenious effort to delude 
fand_rob me, it would be difficult indeed to describe hia discomfture. 
He never for an instant endeavoured to deny the altempt at imposition, 
but coolly defended the proceeding on the grounds of poverty, and 
the almost certain prospect he entertained of escaping detection. 

Nore.—Having prepared the plates for this paper we have inserted 
them in the present volume, although we are unprepared to subjoin & 
copy and translate of the longer inscription, which however perfectly 
executed in facsimile has proved beyond Ratna Pacua’s power of de- 
ciphering, os well as that of Col. Buawey and his Burmese Pandit 
nowin Calcutta. By their advice I have sent it to Mr. BuunpELe at 
Moulmein, but after all nothing very interesting can be expected from 
adocument of such a nature. The smaller inseription Col. Buarer 
obligingly took in hand, and we have the pleasore to subjoin bis note 
withthe text in Burmese—the facsimile it is not necessary to litho- 
graph.—Ev, 

Inscription on the Small bell. 
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“Tsend you a fair version, which some Burmese at Calcutta and 
I have succeeded in making out of the faceimile of the inscription on 
the small Arracan bell. We have been obliged to guess one or two 
words. [send you alsoa translation of the Burmese, from which 
you will see that the inscription, like most Burmese inscriptions, con- 
tuins nothing of any historical interest.—H, B. 


Translation, 

Be victorious or accomplished'! After the period when the sovereign 
of the nats, the king of kings, the chief of the saints, the most beautiful 
in appearance, on whom the eyes of the whole world rest, the pinnacle of 
the three orders of rational beings", and the lord of righteousness, had 
nilministered the delicious and relief-giving medicine, the moral law, to all 
sentient beings who are long immersed in the four streams or currents’, 
and had proceeded to enjoy the state of Naibban, Mavwe Manat ond his 
wife, having come to existence in the time of (Gavpama’ ) relig ioe which 
is most difficult to meet with', possessing minds properly and sincerely 
disposed, imbued with true wisdom, taking delight in virtue, piety, eba- 

rity, and the otherduties of good men, and established in proper principles, 
made an offering, taking the whole earth and water to witness, of this 
bell weighing 9,23),000', to the Muha Zedi pagoda, which is situated 
in the place called the great city of Disiawadi ( drrocun ), and ia which 
are collected and rest the encred relies (of Gaunama), that are complete 
in the wnited streams of fire and water, the six-colored flames of light 
and other miraculous exhibitions’. May the merit of this charitable gift 

Gow 
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be also shared? by the lord of earth and water, the possessor of the oles. 
tinl weapon*, the master of the tshaddan’ king of elephants, the arbjter of 
life and great king of righteousness (Mexpanaavin, king of Ara, grand 
father of the present king) his queen, sona and grandsons, Moy it be 
shared by the parents who gave (us) life, (our) teachers and all sentient 
beings who pass through the thirty-one different stages of existence, 
(We) desire that in consequence of (our) having thus performed this cha. 
ritable deed, (we) may, in future successive works, exist as good beings 
in the superior grade of man'', capable of avoiding the ten evil works", 
and given to performing the ten good works", and that in (our) Inst state 
of existence, (we) may verily reach the country of Khemapuran Nuibban. 
) in Feree. 

‘During the reign of the lord of the celestial weapon, master of the 
tshaddan elephant and the true great king, who resides ot the royal city 
of Amaropura in the Burmese kingdom, which is situated upon that called 
the southern island, lying within the green division of the four bodies 
of color that issue joined together from the precious centre post!*, the 
religion of the lord was extended and prosperous, In the warm season, 
on what was fixed by astrological calculation to be a prosperous day, the 
27th day of the sign Taurus, (Burmese month Katshoun) in the Kauza™ 
@ra 1160 (corresponding with the 2nd of May, 1618), 1, known as, and 
significantly called by the name of Mauso Muar“, the mistress of my 
house Ma Gvyiu and wife Saven.v, (two wives) and brother and sister, 
Macse Tuo and Maya (his two children) have, after paying much, up. 
wards of 50" viss, for the hire of labourers, bestowed with pure motives 
and good will, in view to obtaining the reward (of Nailien) through per. 
fection in virtue, this bell, the sound of which when struck extends afar 
and makes the ear attend, May nate, men and byambas, above and below, 
‘Visten to it with delight and ery aloud well done'*! 
» +The Burmese often commence a writing with the Pali phrase reyalu—which 
‘1s usually interpreted by them to mean, “ May it (the work now undertaken) 
‘be completed or fulfilled,” but which, some pious Burmese eay, rather means, 
may they (the evil passions) be overcome," of “ Be victorious over the evil 
passions." (lt is simply the Sanskrit erga * be victorious,'"—Ep.] 

* The three superior orders of beings are, Byaméas, superior celestial beings ; 
Nats inferior ditto, and men. 

* According to the Burmese, there are four streams or currents that bear 
away all sentient beings, viz. : Passion, existence, false doctrine aud ignorance. 
These are also called four restraints or bands. 

_" The term of Gavoasa's religion, it is said, is 5000 years, and Boddbiste 
think that to appear in» state of existence as a human being during this short 
term is a difficult and fortune! event to a sentient being. 

* The Gigures here are not quite clear, and an examination of the bell itself im 
necessary to ascertain to which dcscription of weight they refer. Ifthe figures 
are 9,230,000, they probably mean the amall Burmese weight yue, 120 of which 
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po to the tical, and the weight of the bell will then be 76,916 ticals, 6 mus and 
So yues. 

© Gavoama's body displayed many miraculous appearances. He could, 
whenever he pleased, exhibit » stream of water from one nostril, eye, ear, hand, 
or foot, and a «tream of fire from the other—and six atreame of different colored 
glory were emitted from his body. 

T According to the Burmese the merit of a good deed may be participated by 
others, and particularly by those who praise or encourage the performer of it by 
exclaiming fhadu, well done. 

* The Hindu chakri is the Burmese taakyd, or celestial weapon. 

* The Tshaddan elephant is now the asual title of the white elephant, which, 
in ancient times, when there existed, it is said, ten different species of the 
animal, was the king or of the first class. Six-colored streams of light issued 
from its tusks also, wheoce ésAa-donf or tahaddon, as wy poor unfortunate 
friend, the late Myawan: Wesorin, informed me, | 

The thirty-one diferent abodes or stages of existence, according to the 
Buddhists, have been described by Dr. Bucnana» and other writers on their 
religion. 

i A person, according to the Buddhists, cannot attain Noiidan or be per- 
fected into a Buddb but from a state of existence as man—henece, all Buddhists, 
and particularly the women, pray that their future existence may be in the 
auperior grade of man. 

18 ‘The ten evil works are 1, murder; 2, theft; 3, adaltery; 4, lying; 4, 
speaking s0 as to destroy the affection entertained by two ‘persona for each 
other; 6, speaking harshly or using abusive language; 7, frivolous or idle 
conversation ; 3, coveting the property of others ; 9, thinking of injaring others ; 
10, apostacy. 

48 The ten good works are 1, charity; 2, keeping the five Buddhist com- 
mandmests not to kill, steal, commit adultery, wee intoxicating substances or 
tell falsehoods ; 3, repeating certain short seutences calculated to restrain evil 
desires and promote abstraction sad indifference to this life; 4, reverence for 
Buddb, his precepts and disciples, and for one’s parents and teachers; 5, per- 
forming the services due to the same; é, distributing the merit of one's good 
actions among other beings; 7, pleased with, and exclaiming fhadu, or well done, 
at the good works of others; 8, hearing Garpama's religious precepts recited ; 
9, preaching or communicating » knowledge of the same to others; 10, firm- 
ness in religious faith. | 

The Myenmo Mount is bere poetically alluded to. From the four cardiaal 
points of this centre of the Buddlsiat world to the wall surrounding it, the space 
ia equally divided by four different colors, red, green, yellow and white. In the 
green space is situated the southern island or Thada.depa. 

The present Bormese era which commenced A. D. 638, 

“The wumber of the year is so gives io the terse, that it was at first supposed 
to be LLIB or 1756, bet that date was 27 years before Arracan was conquered or 
Amarapura built by MespanacTiM, king of Ava. Purther examination with 
Burmese satisfied me that the year is 1190 or 1818. 

G02 
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“ Mbat in Bormese means mork, and the bestower of this bell appears to 
have been born with some mark or discoloration about his body, whence he was 
nomed Mbat or Mark. The verse on the bell may be understood to mean that the 
donor was mork by nature ond Mark by name. 

7 Here again the meaning of the figures ie not quite clear, whether refer- 
ring to the weight of the bell or to the amount of expense incurred. 
™ See note 7. 

The last part of the inscription is in verse, Burmese verse consists of four 
evilables or five pronounced as four. The last syllable or last letter of one verse 
and the third or second syllable, or hist letter of the third or second syllable, of 
the pest verse, or of the two next verses, are made to chime together, aod the last 
syllable or final letter in the last syllable of the last of these verses ja often again 
connected by the same kind of rhyme with the following verses :—e. ¢. 

© Vatons man daing' || Le young pyaing’ dweng|| mya caing” ta kho' || teung 
kyun ts4o* thao || myan daing amdra'|| nan thand? way |j Taakya’ tho khen' |] 
tehaddan abyen® hu Bhuren® gyih taif! |) phyif® lat thardw || let? thek daw® 
nhait |) skhyeo dew tha thanal| he. 

The verse is written like prose excepting at the end of each verse there feo 
paik or atop, a double line, like that above shown. The Burmese have on im- 
mense collection of poetry and take great plensure in reciting it, and I bave 
heard myamiahle friend, the Catholic Missionary Pére Tarot, admire their poe. 
try exceedingly, declaring that some, which he once read to me, was equal ty any 
thing in Danté | 


7 a its 





VU.—Note on Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khandgiri in Cuttack, in the 
“fd character, By Jag. Parssar, See. As. Soc. &e. 

» Thave already mentioned that on Lieutenant Kirrox’s departure 
for ‘Cuttack 1 requested him to take the first opportunity of visiting 
the KAandgiri rock for the purpose of re-examining the inscription of 
which a lithograph was published by Mr, Srimutwo in his Statistical 
Report on the province of Orissa, 

My zealous friend saw enough, several months ago on arapid visit 
there, to prove thut the published copy was very incorrect; but it was 
only lately that he was able to repair to the spot again (a distance of 
20 miles from Cuffack) to examine and copy the document in detail. 
I shall presently quote his own account of the difficulties he had to 
encounter in accomplishing the task [ had imposed on his zeal and 
good nature ;—but first I would call attention to a number of short 
inscriptions in the old character which he discovered on the occasion 
of his first visit, in the various caves of the neighbouring hill called 
Udayagiri ; and which he carefully recompared on his late trip, 80 as 
to leave no doubt of their accuracy as now represented in Plate LVII. 
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from his original sketches. It will be remarked that some of them 
are accompanied by symbols amilar to those of the western caves i 
Colonel Syxes’s collection ; bat they are frequently destitute of sach 
ornaments, and the general style of the writing is of a purer and 
therefore more ancient type than that of Sainhadri, 

In my search for some ef the catch-words which had proved of 
such avail in explaining the purport of the inscriptions at. Bhilva and 
Sainhadri, 1 could neither meet with the ddaam of the former, nor the 
dayadhamina of the lutter,—but in'their stead I remarked a very come 
mon if not constant termination in a word of two syllables .j7* 
foram, or os Tes lenam preceded in most instances by the genitival 
affix 4) sa; and in the only care, as of exception, by an equally 
regular genitive AF (i sirfao, from the noun fri (Sanskrit root git 
gen, Wifca:) : a worshipper of the sun. It was not until after 
many futile attempts with the pandit to find a better, that we were led 
to the supposition that the words fonam or fenam, must be the Pali 
equivalent for the Sanskrit participial noun 9 /ifnam, "cut oF excavat- 
ed;’ in this the vowel is changed from # to 0, and the » from thedental 
to the Prikrit cerebral :—but in sound it must be confessed that there 
ia little difference; while in sense, the term satisfies precisely the cir- 
cumstances of the Udayagiri caves, which are generally small holes 
cut with the chisel from the solid rock—a stone af loose consistency 
easily worked with the rudest. tools. 

The catch-word once attained, the reading of this new string of 
inscriptions was an easy matter. 

The first then, which occurs in a cave now called the snake cave 
at Udeyagiri (hill of the rising sun) reads thas: 

No. 1. Chillakamase Kothdjaydeha. 
+ The impreguable or unequalled chamber of Courakanma.” 

Koyhais precisely the @7@ Aoshtha * an apartment.’ The conjunction 
cha shews that the sense is incomplete, but the continuation on the 
sides of the same door (No. 2) is in bad preservation; viz. 

No. 2. Kamase,. . rikhi nayache ponide, 

“and the appropriate temple (or palace) of Karma. . .. (rieki 7)" 
only changing pasddaA ' (svor' into pdsddah (S- STSTE") palace. 

No. 3, on the cave now called that of the tiger, reads as follows : 

Ugera avedasa susvino loam. 
11 excavated by (of) UcnaiAvana (the sntivedist) (") the sarurin 

No, 4, on an adjoining cave is equally anintelligible. 

. Mipdmaddti bdkdya yanddiyasa Jonam. 


‘* The excavation of Yaxa’xiva for...-... 
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No. 5, commences and ends with the same words as the first in- 
scriptivn : 

Chilakumasa poseta kothdja (ya)......... 

The word paosefa may be the Sanskrit prasrita “ the humble” se,— 
cell of CavtacamMa,—CAwdakearma ia the rite of tonsure—from Wel, 
a single lock of hair left on the crown of the head when shaved: and 
some allusion to a similar purpose of this cave seems preserved in its 
modern name of pdwanagubhe, * the cave of purification,’ 

No. 6, is on a cave now called the Mantkpira or jewel-city cave. 
It begins and ends very intelligibly, but the central portion is erased : 


Verose mahdrdjasa kalingadhipatano ma ........ kadepa sirino lonam. 
“The excavation of the mighty (or of Vina) sovereign, the lord of Aaliaga, 
&c..... of Radepa (7) the worshipper of the sun." 


In Sanskrit,—a}i@ ayia aiferiaiue... ea gifce: =a 
Vina may perhaps be the name of the raja of Kalinga who dug this 
cave : for sirivo—see the previous observations. 
No. 7, over a small door in the same cave, seems to have been 
the work of a tore youthful prince. 
Kumaro vatiakosa jonam. 
“The exeavation of the prisce VaTTaxa." 
Then follows a more lengthy inscription (No. 8) on the Fatkanta 
gubhe in which we also find mention of the Kalinga dynasty. 
~Arahanta-pasdddnam kalinga..ya,...ninam lonakidatam rajinolase 
-» Aethisohasam panotasnya. . kalinga velasa. . agamahi pitakaga. 
~“ Excavation of the (rijas) of Nalinga, enjoying the favor of the arhanias 
(Buddhist saints}—(the rest is too much mutilated to be read with any degree of 


‘ There is still one more specimen of the old character in a cave at 
Khaadgiri not inserted in the plate : itruns. [/ BSTULA 4 dL” 
pada mulikase kutumesa lonam. 

“ excavated by Kerama (Gorama ?) the pddameulibe fect (of 
Buddhs) on his head) alias the sarah : ine sane 
The above ineeriptions are all cut deeply into the rock, whereas the 
modern Sanskrit ones which occupy the remainder of the plate are 
radely scratched upon the stone, and are yet more difficult to decipher. 
They are of two distinct ages :—Nos. 2 to | from the style of some 
of the letters belong to the fifth or sixth century, whereas No. | in 
= Kutila character, cannot be dated farther back than the tenth cen- 
. Being of brahmanical tendency they naturally give a new account of 
the origin and objects of the caves ; but the indistinctness of the writing 
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prevents our getting completely at their meaning. The language 
is of course no longer Pali but Sanskrit. 

No. 1. anfearce creer ee 

aur aug coaga: te 
ca fare (8%) 1) aT Hag 
Bua re Giese seer 

1 Under the fortunate government of an equitable prince this cavern (was ence 
vated)—to endure as long as the sun and moon——for the heaven-bora munis —(or 
holy ascetics), in the rirafa tAefra (or holy precinots) of the lord of gods (Jagan. 
nath), asa cave of sacrifice (ijya garbaa).. «++. Inthe sameaf year ninc—(menni)." 

It is a curious fact that all the inscriptions in this comparatively 
modern character found on the eastern side of India bear someat 
dates, either in an era unknown, or in the mere reign of the existing 
sovereign ; 80 that little advantage can be taken of them in fixing the 
epoch of what they commemorate. The word mui here uttached to 
samvatsare is used numerically for‘ nine,’ that being the number of 
the sages. The name of the king under whose just rule the elephant 
cave was formed into a sacrifice cave connected with the worship of 
Prabhiswara, or JAGaNNATH, does not clearly appear. 

The fragments (figs. 2 to 11) carelessly cut on various parts of the 
caves are for the most part imperfectly legible. —They are in all pro- 
bubility merely the names of visitors as at Allahabad, Gaya, 4c. The 
word ¥rw Aoita, ‘a burnt-offering,’ occurs in Nos. 3 and 6. No. 8 
contains the name Kuveaa’ost, and No. 10 the title Uttamakwia vanea, 
«descendant of an illustrious family.'"—It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
the reading of the rest, in which many letters and detached syllables 
might be easily transcribed, because they carry with them no trait of 
interest further thon the fact, that the same transitions of the written 
churacter visible elsewhere are equally developed in the remains of 
these Kalinga monuments. 

We now arrive at the more elaborate and curious document from the 
same neighbourhood which was the subject of Mr. Srimiima’s remarks 
alluded toin a preceding page. I cannot begin better than by inserting 
in his own words Mr, Kirrox's 


Note on the KAandgiri Inscriptions. 
* At your request I visited the caves of KAgadgiri in March last, for 
the purpose of examining the inscription mentioned by Mr. Stimiixe 


= 
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7, *¥ * 
ifthis statistics of Orisea, of which a plate is given in the 15th volume, 
of the Rekearches®, - 
ANibe As few of my readers hate an opportunity of seeing the Researches, T er. 
tract the following description of these cares and of the main inscription fram 
Mr. Stigttve’s Report on Origa, ie the 15th volume —Ep. 

a About tre miles weet of Bhobandeer, wear the village of Jaymare, in the . 
har Sodhi KAoadaiti of Khurde, and still within the limite of the AAetr, = 
grou? of small hills occur, fourin number, from one hundred and fifty to two | 
hundred feet-in height, which present many objects of interest and curiosity. 

These hills called severally the Uday Giri, Dewal Giri, Nil Giri, and Khand 
‘ Gir, (by which latter name the spot is now generally designated.) are composed 
of a silicious sandstone of varivus color and texture, and are wll coriously per- 

, jorated with small caves, disposed in two or three irregular stories, Each of the 
ms caves la large enough to contain from one to two homan beings in a sitting pos 
tare. Some of them appear to be natural cavities, slightly ieproved by the haod | 

. OT man ; Others have obviously been excavated altogether artificially; and the & | 
whole are grotesquely curved and embellished. In one part, » protecting nad 

of rock, has beeo cut into the form of a tiger's head, with the jaws widely dis- 
tended, thre rh which m passage lies into a amall hole ot the back seeured by o 
wongen door, ; residence ofa pious ascetic of the Vyshnavite sect. The ridi- 
culous legend which the uatives relateto explain the origin of these isolated 
hills, is, that they formerly constituted apart of the Himalaya, at which time 
they were inhabited by numerous Rishis, who dug the caves now found in them. 
They were taken upebodily, ascetics and all, by Mana’ur'n Haxema's, with 
other mASSeS of rock, to build the bridge of Kama, bat, by same accident, werd 
allowed to drop ie their passage through the air, when they alighted in their 
Present position, Tam almost tempted to add, aa a curlows coincidence, that 
they are the only real sandstone bills found in this part of the country; but the 
Geology of the district has not been sufficiently explored, to warrant my advane- 

ing mach an sssertion positively, The summit of the highest rock, is crowned 

by | neat stone temple of modern construction, sacred to the worship of Paras- 
math; all around, and ia the neighbourhood of which, are strewed a quantity of 
images of the oirvdnas, or naked figures worshipped by the Jain sect, executed 
chiefly in the grey chlorite sinte rock, At the back of these temples, a highly ree 
markable terrace is shewn, called the Deo Sabhd, or assembly of the gods, which is 
covered with sumberless antique-looking stone pillars or temples in miniature, 
some standing, others lying on the ground, about two or three feet long, having, on 

each of the four sides, = figure of the naked Jain deity radely sculptured. . The 
place is still frequented by the Jain of Parwir merchants or Cuffack, who assemble “ 

bere in numbers, once every year, to holda festival of their religion. A short way | 

up the Vdaya Giri hill, the nour or palace of the fumous réja Latur Ivpaa 
Kasans, is pointed out as the ebief curiosity of the place, It consists of m 

sort of open court formed a perpendicular face of sandstone rock, about forty \ 

feet io height, with shoulders of the same projecting on either side. Rows of | 

small chambers have been excavated in each face, arranged in two stories aod 


























‘divuded by projecting terrace. Both the exterior surface and the inner Walla ; 
uf the chambers are decorated with cornices, pilasters, figures, aud various devi- | 


| ) Vi 


; 1837.) Udeyagiri and Khandgiriin Culfack, “ ror? 
I discovered at once the incorrectness of the fataimile; moreciver 
that it was only of part of a very extensive inscription. _ 
I found a great many smaller inscriptions in tht Wifferent caves all’ 
of which I transcribed. (See the preceding notice.) as 





Having no means of erecting a scaffolding, added to, the jimited 
leave granted me, I was obliged to defer the agreeable task of cbpying 
the great inscription till a future opportunity, which unfortunate ¢ir-% 
cumstances prevented till the latter end of November, when hating 
previously sent on people to make preparations ! followed by dawk. 
After a whole day’s hard work, I transcribed the most partof the great 
inscription and re-compared all the minor ones; I worked for upwards 
of an hour by torch-light and returned to cantonments, having travel- 
led 38 miles out and home again. ; 
ces very ruilely sculptured, and the whole exhibits a faint and humble resem, 
blance, in miniature, to the celebrated carern temples in the south-west of 
India. The rode and miserable apartments of the palace, are sow ccupied by 
byragis and mendicants of different sects, who state that the place had its origin 
in the time of Bunowa, and that it was last inhabited by the rini of the fumous 
rija Latat Ixpaa Kesamt, a favourer of the Buddhist religign. Mitny odd 
fables are related of the scrapes into which she was led by her heretical notions, 
and of the way in which her conversion to the orthodox system of worship was 
at lost effected. | 

Farther up the same hill, on the overhanging brow ft large carers, one 
meets with an ancient inscription cut out of the sandstone rock, in the very 
identical character which occurs on the pillars at Delki, and which as yet has 
been only very partially decyphered. Having been enabled to obtain an exact 
facsimile of this interesting monument by the assistance of Colonel Macuentie, 
whom I conducted to the spot in 1820, T shall annex the same to the Appendix 
of this paper, There are I think two eminently remarkable circamstances con- 
pected with the character used fn the above inscription. The first is the close 
resemblance of some of the letters to those of the Greck alphabet, and the second 
the occurrence of it on auadry ancient monuments situated in widely distant 
quarters of India, In sopport of the first assertion, [ need only point the 
attention of the reader to those of the characters which are exactly similar to 
the Greek on, sigma, lambda, chi, delta, epsilon, and « something closely resem 
bling the figure of the digamma. With regurd to the second, any reader who 
will take the trouble of comparing the AAand Giri inscription with that on 
Feaor Suan’s lit at Delhi, on the column at Allahabad, on the lht ot him 
Sen, in Serum, a part of the elephants and = part of the Elora inscriptions, will 
find that the characters are identically the same. A portion of the Eliora and 
Saleette inscription written in the above character, bas been decypbered by the 
learning and ingeoulty of Major Weironn, sided by the discovery of a key to 
the wnoravelling of ancient inscriptions in the possession of a learned brahmin, 
vide the eleventh article of Vol. V, Asiatic Researches ; and it is to be regretted 
Uhat the sume has not been farther applied to decyphering the De/Ai ood other 
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I prepared a copy of my work (on a large scale) in pale ink, and 
again returned to KAandgiri on the 18th of December; I compared this 
copy with the original, correcting all errors with ink of a darker shade 
and completed such parts as had remained unfinished on the former 
trip. This I accomplished in eight hours and returned the same day 
wid Bobanerwar to Cutiack. 

. [had again occasion to observe the great advantage of performing 
such work towards sunrise, and more particularly about sunset, The 
degree of light at that time being most favorable, faint letters which 
in. the glare of noonday are not perceptible become clearly so then : 


P 1 would observe however that I always mark such letters with dotted 


lines, as are doubtful. 
‘The nature of the stone at KAandgiri, Dhauli*, and of the Bobames- 


war temples is such as to render it quite impossible to take off facsi- 
miles, as will be seen by the specimens of the different rocket. 


characters. The solution attempted by the Pére Taturraxtaacen, does not acem 
to me to meet any attentiony. The natives of the district can give no explana- 
tion eronthe subject. The brahmins refer the inscription with shudder. 
ing and dis st, to the Budh ka Amel, or time when the Buddhist doctrines pre- 
wailed, and are reluctant even to speak on the subject. J have [n valn also ap- 
plied to the Jains of the district for an explanation. 1 cannot however divest 
myetelf of the notion that the character has some connection with the ancient 
Prikrit, ond. considering that it occurs ja a spot for many ages consecrated to 
the worship of Parasnath, which the brajmios ore pleased to confound with the 
Baddhist religion, and that the figure and characteristic mark which appearsin 
company with it, thus *f does in some sort seem to identify it with the former 
orship; Tam persuaded that a full explaoation is to be looked for only from 
some af the learned of the Jaim sect." 

~* We have not yet been able to insert the facsimiles of the DAsudi. 

wer ‘The rock is a coarse sandstone grit, or shingle conglomerate. —En. 


* t He aayt, speaking of Fenoz Suan's pillar: Apres avoir benucoup et long 
temps cherché j'ai trouvé Ia signification de ces caracteres. Ce sont en partic des 
signes cumeriques, en partie des figures d'instrumens de guerre dont les Indiens 
ee scrvaient aotrefois, 4 eat be coracttra da nombre hult: § celui. du numbre 
quatre, O designe le sceptre de Rama jointe 4 un globe; N désigne la figure d'ane 
charrue que etait autrefois on instrament de guerre chez les Indiens. X adele 
resemblance avec la lettre qui aignifie Cou K: il est plus probable cependant 
que cette figure de dix Roman ou Ch Gree désigne une feure 4 quatre fenilles 
dont les gentils employent quelque fois le figure pour servir 4 l"interponetua- 
tion des mots; 4 triangle qui est la déesse, Barani; € est la caractere da nombre 
6. E enfin désigne une espece de pallebarde avec laquelle Ram couchee sor be 

carresa un geant amille bras. Des que ces caracttres ont de la resemblance 
avec les enractéres Grecs, quelques Européens ont cru que cet obelisque avait 40é. 
“onnes Alan. la.grand: apie enh nae exons, ds, = 
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The hillocks of Khandgiri and Udeyagiri form part of a belt of sand- 
stone rock, which, ekirting the base of the granite hills of Orissa, 
extends from Aufgur and Dekkundl (in » southerly direction) past Kiir- 
di and towards the Chilke Inke, oceasionally protruding through the 
beds of laterite. 

Khandgiri is four miles northwest of Bobaneswer, and nineteen south- 
west of Cuffack. a. 

The two rocks are separated by a narrow glen about 100 yards in 
width. ; 

Khandyiri bas but few caves on the summit. There ie a Jain temple 
of modern construction, it having been built during the Maharatta rule. 
There are traces of former buildings ;1 am inclined thorefore to think 
that the present temple occupies the site of a Chaitya. 

There is a tank hewn out of the rock on the eastern face of the 
hill which is held sacred by the Hindus as well as the Jains. This 
probably may be the “ Sitala fo¢dga” alluded to in the inscription: 

’ Udayagiri is entirely perforated with small caves on its southern 
brow. ‘The natives have a tradition that there were formerly 752, 
exclusive of those now called Lihat Indra Kesheri's mour. A great 
many still remain perfect ; none are of any size; they are mostly small 

chambers about 6 feet by 4, and from 4 to 6 feet high, with veran- 
duhs in front and small doorways to them hewn out of the solid rock. 
Several are cat out of detached blocks in fantastic shapes, such as the 
snake cave, and tiger cave, &c. There is much rade sculpture In some 
of the caves representing battles, processions, the worship af the holy 
tree, &e.: there sre many elephants represented in basse relievo also 
detached of yore. 

A great number of caves were destroved for materials to build the 
Juin temple, und it appeare that the reat have suffered during the 
wars between the Brahmans and Baddhists in remote ages, since which 
the spot has been occupied by ascetics of the brahminical faith. 

Stone has been quarried here to build the temples of Bobaseswar 
when probably many caves were destroyed, as well as the buildings of 
which so many vestiges are te be found in the jangal around. = 

“Tt will ever be & matter of regret that T was unuble from want of 
leisure to make drawings of the sculpture and plans of this extraordi- 

Before 1 conclude thia note I most remark on the ingenious me- 
thod which had been adopted tq drain the chambers, which from the 
porous nature of the stone would otherwise have dripped in wet wenu- 
ther: small grooves are cut along the ceilings all verging to one point 
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at the lower corner, where a perforation is made to conduct the water 
without. 

The; great inscription is cut over the entrance of the largest cave 
called Hothi GimpAa, and occupies a space of 75 square feet.” 





Nothing short of an impression (and from the nature of the rock 
fh impression was impossible) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Krrron’s 
twice-compared facsimile, which is given on a reduced scale in plate 
LVUI. The only liberty taken by the tranecriber-is in arranging the 
lines parallel and even, whereas on the stone they run very irregu- 
larly as represented in Srratino’s lithograph. Want of space olso has 
made me crowd the letters in the lithograph too much, to the abridg- 
ment of the spaces which in the original most usefully wark the con- 
elusion of each compound word. 

One prominent distinction in the alphabetical character would 
lead to the supposition of its posteriority to that of the /dfs, but 
that the same is observable at Giradr: I allude to the adoption of 
a separate symbol for the letter r (| ) instead of confounding it 
with /(,) ). Hence olso it should be later than the Gaya inecrip- 
tion, which spclls Dasaratha with an !,—/(dasalathena). There are a 
few minor changes in the shape of the v, f,p and g; and in the 

mode of applying the vowel marks centrally on the letters, as in the m 
of namo ; the letter gA is also used : but in other respects the alphabet 
accords entirely with its prototype, and is decidedly anterior to the 
modifications just observed in the Sainhadri cave inscriptions. 

The opening words of the inscription command our curiosity. 
from the introduction of a regular invocation, in licu of the abrupt 
style of Asoxa’s edicts. Namo arahanidnam namo save sidkinam! 
“ salutation (or glory) to the erfantag, glory to all the saints; (or those 
who have attained final emancipation!) These words evidently 
betoken a more matured and priestly style of composition. It should 
also be noted that the termination in dsam, which in Sanskrit only 
belongs to the genitive plural, in Pali serves also for the dative—the 
Sanskrit would be qa: wat Wat We Ferg ; the orthography of the text, 
however, differs materially from that of the modern Pali. 

The next words, direaa mahardjena mahdmeghavdAanena chetakdjate... 
chhadhanena pasathasukelakhanena Sruietanmee Ree are almost 





WINSSss YOM Tae — by “Ama the great king.— 
borne on his mighty cloud-chariot,—rich in possession of the purest 
wealth of heart and desire,—of exceeding personal beauty,—having @n 
army of undaunted courage.” 
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The concluding words of the firet line are clear in import though 
slightly erased .. Aalingddhipa tirdsi sikhira avalonam,.. “ by him (was 
made) the excavation of the eighty-three rocky penka of Kalinga 
dwipa.” If objection be tuken against reading dhipa os diwipa, by 
altering the rd to ad, we shall have the preferable reading—Aalingd- 
dhipatind-dsi sikhardvalonam,—' by him the king of Kalinga, &c. was 
this rock excavation (made) ;'—avalonem is formed from the word 4 
before explained. o 

The second and third lines, owing to the same projecting ledge of 
atone which has so fortunately sheltered the upper line from the de- 
structive influence of the rain through so many ages, are equally well 
preserved. In Roman characters they may be thus transeribed:—Pan- 
doraza vasdai siri-kedara-sarfravatd, kidita-kumdra-kidihd, tato lekha- 
rijpa-gona-ndva-vapdra-vidhi-visdradena sava-vijdeoddiena pavavasani, 
hota raja pansdsivas?, pina chavavisati vase ddnava-dhamena sesayovend- 
bhivijayo tatiye Kalinga-rija-vansa-puri sanyuge, mahdrdjabhisechanam 
péowadti, For the sake of farther perspicuity the same passage here 
follows in pure Sanskrit, which requires very slight alteration : 

ayen aaife Steere wera Wifsar Hare wes Wal ae ST 

“ (By him) possessed of a comely form® at the age of fifteen years,— 
then joining in youthful sports,—afterwards for mine years engaged 
in mastering the arta of reading and writing, arithmetic, navigation, 
commerce, andlaw ;—snd resplendent in all knowledge ;—(the for- 
mer raja being then in his eighty-filth year) thas at the age of twenty- 
four, full of wisdom and uprightness and on the verge of manhood (lit. 
the remainder of youth) (through him) does a third victory, in the 
battle of the city of the Kalinga royal family. sanctify the accession 
(anointment) of the mahdraja.” In this the only doubtful points to 
my mind are whether Vijaya should be understood as‘ victory’ or as 
a proper name, Vara the third, ¢yo is written po in the text :}— 
and whether sésia yovena (S. yawwaaena) should not be asesha yodhena, 
" having a numerous army. The immediate consequence of his acces- 
sion is related in the next passape - - = 

Abhisitamato vapadhammavase vatavihatata pura-pdidra nivesam pati- 
sankAdrayati. 

bed Kedira sarira signifies ‘ tawoy body :’—Sri tefare again may denote * the 
pervont of Sar," the goddess of beauty. 
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“ Upon his accession choosing the brahmanical faith (frawirrm 7?) 
he canses to be repaired (Wearcafa) the city, walle, and houses (that 
had been) destroyed by a storm (4Tafeqera:)" and further, proceeding 
sentence by sentence, in the same strain : 

Kalinga aagari khidhira sitala tadiga pariyo cha bathupayani sova ydni- 
pati senthapa/nem)cha kdrayati. 

“For the poor (or ascetics) of Kalinga (fefer) a reservoir of coo! 
water and a ghit (7) also presents of every necessary (waqgfe) and 
. equipages he makes permanent endowment of," (Saqrqa wreufa). 

The next sentence is equally capable of explanation with a very 
few ulterations—panaltsirdsthi satasahasehi pakdtiyo ranjayati -—* with 
eighty-three hundred thousand panas he gains the affection of his peo- 
ple’ (gett targfr.) Then follows,—datiye cha vise, d chiteyitd setekiri 
pockhima disim, heya gaja nara radha bahuda dartn pathdpeyati :* ondina 
second house (which) the architect has prepared (wifeafgutawert) 
on the western side, (for) horses, elephants, men, carriages, a number 
of chambers he caused to be established’ (or he transferred them thither) 
wen yafa.—bahula darin is altered to thahwla dandi in the corrected 
copy :—the sense is therefore doubtful. 

Kangahondgatéya-dasandya witdaam saka-nagara-vising punavase 
gaqdhava-veda-budho dampana-tabhata-vaditd sandesandAi usava samaja- 
kardpandhi cha Kidapayati ndgeri, 

‘Por those coming from Kansa forest to see : the balcon y (wdtdyonam, 
or vd fdnem ondof them) .. of the inhabitants of Sakanagera ; he, in- 
-clining to virtue, Yarra: skilled in the science of music, causing to be 
sounded the dampana and the tabdata (drums?) with beautiful and 
merry dancing girls (adyerf) causes diversions," (Genatfw say 
Tathd vieuthevase vijddharidhivdse ara) hata pubckalinga puverdjeniva 

“In like manner turning his mind to law ([TgqrTa:) inan establish- 
ment of learned men, he (called together?) the Buddhist priests of 
eastern Aalinga who were settled there under the ancient kings .. 0." 

The sense is here interrupted by abrasion of the stone but the 

words vata diana (sqTWH acts of devotion) beur out the conclusion 
that at this age the young prince began to stady religion and the 
laws : the rest of the line is unintelligible, 

—f) bhiydrehi taratana sdpatena sevarathika bhojakepa devam ddpayati. 

This passage has much perplexed the pandit—the word rataa, jewel, 
savaratlika, all equipages,—and devam dépayati, he gives to god, the 
concluding verb, are plain, but the meaning is still obscure, 
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Pachachaddnivase Nandardja tivagata wghatitam fanmisaraliya vaya 
pawadi nagera posesa ............ “afterwards (Tare <erfrre:) 
inclining to charity—the hundved houses (7) of Nanna raja (fora wa 
@gifan) destroyed, and himeelf expelled (afacaraz?), oll that was in 
the city of Pajapanddi (7)".... here we may fill emt he converted 
the plunder to the ghariteble purposes alluded to;" and this sense is 
borne out by the beginning of the following or seventh line. 

Anugaha anekani sata sahosani visajati;— he mounificently distri- 
bates in charity many hundred thousands /panas)—pora jannpadam 
satamanchatisem satin vajaregharavedham satam gharini savata kaha 

Here the sense is tin much interrupted to be well made out, and 
the want of the concluding verb leaves us to guess the object of the 
repetition of safam,a hundred, with pawrayanapadam, the town territory 
and ghara “ house.” At the conclusion of this line we find a few 
known words : thamevase manam,...ta....ge....girt “ hill." — 

The eighth tine? is again but partially intelligible -—phdtdpaylig réjd 
gabham wpapidapayati: dhatinam cha hammupddana pontdena pambdgia- 
tena vdhoyati: pammuchitamediuram cpansia .. ..... mora daddti. 

“ (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction, he ordains the pain of 
the cavern (imprisons in one of the caves ?)—and causes the murderer 
to labour (#Adtinam for ghifinam) by a gencrous requital. (Pambiita- 
reno the pandit would read peeeteeeaen ” ‘seated on the hill") and 
lavishes bland speeches and obeisance. . 

The ninth line opens with a catalogue of further gifts :—tapam whhe 
haya gaja (lulapa °) sakdya sesa cha ghorovdsdys, analike-gana nirdsa- 
sohanancha kardyitun, ba imandaam jatapa (jatiya ?) paradadit: ; 

“Apes, (@fq) bulls, (get) horses, elephants, buffaloes (?) and all 
requisites for the furniture of the houte ;—to induce the practice 
of rejecting (farcra) improper persons, he farther bestowed (or ap- 
pointed) attendants of the daiman caste (brahman ?) argeral arats 
ufteetfy—the rest of the line is irrecoverable. Henceforward the 
commencement also is lost, so that it ia only in our power to string 
together such detached sentences as can be gleaned from what remains, 
Line 9...... mdnefirdja pondardsa mahgrijaya pdsddam kfrayatt ;— 
“. .. raja causes to be made the palace (or fort) of fifteen victories.” 

Line 10... . pave rdja nivesdtam pithw-ddga-dambha-nagare nakisayatta 
janapade, bhdvand chd teresa vase satake:—' finding no glory inthe country 
which had been the seat of the ancient princes,—a city obounding in 
envy and hypocrisy,—and reflecting in the year thirteen hundred'— 
a break follows and Jeaves usin the dork as to what era (if any) is 
here alluded to. The Sanskrit of this passage would be ; 
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wgacs fated (?) vermewant aerafser sage, worrgaa 
ema was...... after this occurs the expression emeradchasa pdta 
“ falling of heavenly form"—used to denote the death of a person,— 
then darasa * twelve’ and at the end of the line, siri pithirdjino, which 
in Sanskrit will be Wretcrara : (crs) 7 
..fajdloralakhila bdranasi hiranenivenayati—apparently * be distributes 
much gold at Beneres (5. vdronosam Airanydai visirjati,)—all that follows 
is too uncertain until we approach the verb,—anehkdni dato (deva PJ mam 
refendni ahordpayati, * he gives as charity innumerable and most precious 
jewels.’ 

l4th line. , .. simovasikeriti terasamava (sata ? ) vasesu panchata (paba- 
ta *) vijaya chana kumari pasange, arahate panavasata pi kamani sidindya 
ydpuravake .... ‘inthe year thirteen hundred married (5. Téa:) with 
the daughter of the so-called conqueror of the mountains (a hill réija)’ 
—..the rest is obscure but secmingly-declaratory of some presents 
to prieste.— 

15. This line presents but a few words of intelligible import—wili- 
financha sata disdnam.,...... sidiya samipe subhare—aneke ya jand, 
and the final word dhandai, 

16. Patdlake chatara cheteghariya gabha thambhe pati (thi) payati,— 
“he -causes to be constructed subterranean chambers, caves con- 


taining a chetiya temple and pillars’........agisati katariyam napdda- 
chhati—agama rdajd sevetha rdjd saurase(‘naJrdja..ma rdjd pasate 
seghate... . rancdni. 


The meaning of this judging from the last word and the constant re- 
:: | jon of * rdja," is that he had many encounters with various princes, 
including perchance the rija of Saurasene, or of Saurashtra ? 

The last line begins well: (omitting w ri se)—kusalo save pdsanda 
pijan (iyo) (17 letters) kdrakdra ....patihata lakivdhani ddlevdka- 
dhagata chana pavata chako rdjdsanka lavinaravato mahdvijaye rdjd 
kAdravela sanda,—" for whom the happy heretics continually pray 
Aeneeie et ts slayer, having a lakh of equipages......... the fearless 
sovereign of many bills, by the sun (cherished ? or some such epithet) 
the great conqueror réja Kita’nava.a sanpa (or the king of the ocean- 
shore—reading kAdravelasya, anid supposing the two final strokes mot 
to be letters).” 

All who take an interest in Indian antiquities will at once see the 
vere of the above record—perhaps the most curious that has yet been 
disclosed to us,—and will lament the irretrievable obscurity in which 
the dilapidation of ages has involved the greater part of its contents. 
Much may be objected to in the hasty analysis which, in the midst of 
the interruptions at this busy season, I have hurried prematurely into 
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publication: bat there can be little doubt of the main facta,—that the 
eaves were execoted by a Buddhist rija of Kalinga (named Arma?) who 
at the age of 24, after having pursued his stedies regularly for nine 
years, wreated the government from some usarper—distributed largesecs 
bountifully—repaired the buildings—dug tanks, &c. The ambiguity 
in what follows is partly due to the imperfection of the Pali dialect 
which expresses the Sanskrit 4: easa4, * led on by, enthralled,’/—by 
the same letters, 1 ¢ as the word #¥ carsh?, * in the year.’—I have 
interpreted it in the latter sense wherever I found a numerical accom- 
panimeut,—and in the former where by it only I could make sense,— 
Each change of inclination is consistently followed by u description of 
corresponding conduct, and we have throughout a most natural picture 
of a prince's life, wavering between pleusure and learning,—between 
the bralimanical and Buddhist faith, then doubtless the subject of con- 
stant contention. The history embraces his alliance with the daughter 
of @ hill chieftain and perchance even his death, though this is very 
unlikely. I have no tine however to review the contents of the inscrip- 
tion as it deserves, and must content myself with one or two remarks 
on the identification of the prince. 

‘Tradition, Mr. Stimutma tells us, ascribes the construction of the 
nowr or palace on Udayagiri to rija Lacar Ispna Kesani, a favourer of 
the Bauddha religion, who reigned about the year A. D. G17. 

The name of Arma has doubtless much affinity to Inpaa, and the 
epithet makdmegiovdiaaa “ borne on the clouds,” metaphorically ap- 
plied, might support the hypothesis of their being synonymous ; but we 
cannot imagine that the writing is of a period so modern as his reign, 

There is, higher up in the same list of Orissa kings, the name of 
Ixona Deva about 340 A. D..—but even he is not sufficiently old: 
and it is evident we have no real account es yet of the early rijas of 
Kalinga,—The very name is lost sight of in the vansavefis and cherif. 
raz of Or-desa or Utkela-desa consulted by Stimuixc,—nor am | aware 
of any direct treatise on the subject. The country is only known by 
Sanskrit authors from its frequent mention along with daga ond 
Fanga*. But we have far more particular and frequent allusions 
co it nas on extensive und powerful kingdom in the Buddhist annals 
of Ceylon, 

Kalinga, (or as it is called in M, Csoma’s analysis of the Tibetan 
authoritiest, * the country of the king of Aaliaga,’—in curious accor- 


"To a broken loseription-sieb jost brought to my notice la the mascam, by Mr, 
BKitron, the Kesari rijas are culled Kalingddinpati, 
+ Asiatic Researches, XX. page 317, Notice of the death of Hopoma, 
Gr 
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~ dance with the Aa/inga raja ctansa pure of our inscription,) was one of 
the twelve places among which the relics of Buddha were distributed 
at his death. The left canine tooth fell to its share, and Mr. Tua- 
Nour informs us from his Pali records that the capital of the province 
was named Dantepwra; evidently in consequence of this circumstance, 
The frequent contentions that arose in after ages, for the possession 
of this precious deposit, may have been the cause of the decline and 
ruin of this ancient kingdom, which although still known to the na- 
lives as the appellation of the const or maritime tract from Cuftack to 
the Chitika lake, has not now sofficient importance even to be named in 
* Hawiztox’s Hindostan :'—and is only preserved in the name of a 
small village; Colingepatam, probably once the capital; for the inscrip- 
tion tenches we that it was occasionally changed at the pleasure of the 
On the other hand I need but refer to page §60 of the present vo- 
lume to prove what an important position the Aa/inga monarchs at 
one time enjoyed in India. Their capital was probably at this early 
period the principal emporium of commerce. The inscription tells 
ue that the young prince was instructed in sdva-repdira‘ ship-com- 
merce," During the life of Saaxta, also, we learn from M. Caoma, 
the king of Kalinga sent the king of Kosafa a piece of fine linen 
eloth as a present*. It is from these invaluable disclosures of the 
Buddhist records alone that we can gather any light upon the sub- 
ject of the true Kalinga dynasty, to whom the present imecrip- 
tion undoubtedly relates. ‘ The ruling sovereign, says Mr. Tur+ 
‘xouR, who received the relic at Bonona’s death was Baaumanattot. 
He was succeeded by his son Kisi, who was succeeded by his eon 
‘Sumanpo. These réjas are stated to have been. profound Bud- 
dhists, From the undiscriminating tone in which the ensuing mo- 
narchs are stated tu i's continued to make offerings to the tooth 
relic of the divine sage, it is reasonable to infer that subee- 
quently to Sexaxpo's reign, Buddhism ceased to be the faith of the 
rulers of Kaliaga. At all events Gouastwo, who was a contemporary 
of the Ceylonese monarch Mawase’wo must have reigned towards the 
close of the third century of our era, is admitted to have been of the 
brabminical faith.” 


© Ceonta’s analysis of the Deine, Asiatic Researches. XX 85. “ Tt comes afler- 
wards into the houde of a lewd priestess, who puis it ca. und ippencd ia pUMeE Sat 
from its thin texture appears ta be naked." This cloth must therefore have been as 
fine as the Docea musiinw of Inter days. 

+ 1 find the name of Brehwadutta, writtes Bhomodefare on one of the Buddbist 
coins of the Ramadatia serige, 
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Now this picture accords surprisingly with the facts gleaned from 
the mutilated inscription. In Sunanpo, we may be perhaps allowed to 
recognize the Nanpa réja whose name twice occurs rather than one 
of the nine Nanpas of Magadha; the hero of the record may have suc- 
ceeded him, and he, as we hove seen, wavered between the rival reli- 
gious. The name of this young prince from the most obvious inter- 
pretation of the opening line would seem to be Arma, the excavator 
of the caves and repairer of the palace and religious edifices. 

But there is another explanation of the first line, which seems more 
consistent with the epithet Mahameghavidana ‘ the great rider _— 
the clouds,’—a term hardly applicable to a terrestrial monarch. 
will be remarked that the termination /uaam, * excavated," is ns 
a8 to time; and far different from the conclusion of every subsequent 
sentence ina causal verb of the present tense, as, kdrayati, ‘ he causes 
to be done.” This first line then may be independent of the rest, and 
may be similar to the announcements upon the other cares, also 
terminating in /usam; or in other words, it may declare the name of 
the cave os,‘ the cave of dire." Now Stiapine tells us that Iwoma’s 
wife was the last to inhabit these caves,.but that “they date from an 
age much anterior—the time of Boppia ;""—that is, not of Sacra, but 
of Bunnwa the progenitor of the lunar race according to Pauranic 
mythology ;—in common parlance from ‘time out of mind.” 

Again Wixsow, in bia analysis of the Mackenzie manuscripts (vol. 
1, p. cv.) remarking that they present no satisiactory materials for 
tracing the ancient history of the countries north of the Arivhua, cites 
among the few traditions recorded, that “‘ the excavations at Eilera 
are ascribed to Ina the son of Buonua the son of the moon,” The 
réjas who ruled subsequently at Ai/ora are said to be Yuranaswa, 
Daspaka, Inonapremna, Dancowrva, and Kama raja..—(Of these 
InprapyumNa, it may be remaked,.en passant, is the ane ave 
founder of the temple of Jaganndth_) 

The Ina above mentioned is properly speaking not the son bat the 
wife of Buppua,—in other words Ita’ or Ina’, the goddess of the 
earth, or water. From whom was born Aas or Powurvavas, pro- 
genitor of the two principal branches of the Caanpaavansa who 
reigned at Adsi and Pratishthdaa, 

The essays of Witroxn contain frequent mention of Ina and Ina’, 
(for this personage is both masculine and feminine,) whom he identities 
with Jarneras Jiapali or Jyapati ; and again with Jigs of the Orphean 
theogony, Gilskah of the Persians, and Jiws of Hower*. He has, how- 
ever, omitted what appears to me a much more rational analogy both 


* Asintic Researches, VIII. 265. 
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philological and mythological ; nainel that between the Hinds god- 
dess Ina’, and the Jono of the Greeks “ Hpa” or Hera*, The name is 
not only identical, bit to both, though not precisely in the same man- 
ner is applied, in western and eastern fable, the decision of the question 
which could not otherwise be solved of the comparative plensure to 2 
malé and female in the conjugal union. Again, the son of Zave and 
Hens is Anges, “Apgr,” or Mans; a name for which, Kutoutier 
asserts, no satisfactory derivation has yet been given. Now this word 
is almost identical with rq Aires or Ai/est the direct patronymic ‘of 
Tur lea’ or Ina’, and the name constantly employed in the Puranas 
to designate Ponvsavas, the celebrated lover of the heavenly nymph 
Unvasi, whose tale is told in the Visiaw and Padma Purdnas, ond 
more pathetically in Kacrpa’s’s play of Fikram-urvesi, lately trans- 
lated by Professor Witsox, 

Ponv’navas or Atias was the first monarch of the seven-fold earthf, 
and hence might be as well entitled to be called king of Kalinga as of 
every other country. We may therefore understund in the opening 
passage of the inscription,—* these mountain caverns-were excavated 
by Aitas, the great king, the cloud-supported, the /ord of Kalinga," 
—no more than on allusion to the same tradition of the origin of 
these caves as that which prevails at Ellore ; coupled with the other 
local tradition, related by Stimtina, that the whole of the rocky hills 
of Udaya and Khondgiri, were conveyed thither from the peaks of the 
Himdlaya, the headquarters of Poru‘savas' earthly dominion, so well 
pictured id the poetic fiction of his cloud-borne chariot, 

Stripped of its mythological and poetical dress, we may understand 
by the passage that the caves were natural chasms worn in the 
mountains by the action of the winds and the waves; for ird siznifies 
* water, the ocean ;" as sirdrafa, or airdvena, ‘ the ocean-born,' ia the 
elephant of Ixpna the god of the heavens, the atmosphere, whose 
name is still preserved in the sculptures at Ellora§. 


“* Ketomrisy derives Hpa, from hera the Latin for ‘ * mistress |’ others deduce it 4 
eorksx:b whet Sembee » both equally unsatisfactory. 
Se of Juwe are by HOMEM entitled the Eileithyie, in whieh the ris 
a " The holy Beooma begot by Ina‘n son (Pomtemavas) who performed by bis 
own might « hundred ancomedhas, He worshipped Vishow oo the peaks of Himdlaya 
and thence became the monarch of the seren-fold earth." Extract of the Mafsya 
perdag, Witson's Hinds drama, Vol. I. page 191,—English Edition. 
§ In lookiog at MALer’s account in the sixth volume of the Heseatches, I per- 
ceive one of the Eliora eaves js called Deemer Leyna, In this name we may sotistne- 
torilyr renguize the lesa or joaa of) the Khandgtri iuseriptions—the word sbould, I 


presume, be rend Dhaorme tuna sey the cxeuvation of Ddcrma, having a gigantic 
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Should this interpretation of the first line be admitted, though we shall 
be disappointed in finding the true mundane origin of these singular — 
monuments, we shall nevertheless have abundant renson to admire the 
antiquity of the Indian mythos, when we thus find ina monument un- 
doubtedly ‘prior hy some centuries to the Christian era, the selfsame 
story which is now repeated by the fagirs who shew visitors over the 
similar stupendous relics of ancient grandeur on the west of Indias 
In this point of view alone the restoration of the Adaadgiri inscription, 
thanks to Mr, Kirros, must bt set down as.a grand point gained to 
confute the arguments of the modernists, as they may be called, who. 
would bring every thing Indian within the space of ten or twelve cen 
turics.—Thus we find Sir C, Mauer wavering between the following 
accounts of E/lora derived from opposite sources : 

“The Mabomedan says, ‘the town of Ellera wan babs ella kes whealeo: 
excavated the temples, and being pleased with them, formed the fortress of 
Deogiri (Davlatdidd) which ia » curious compound of excaration, scarping and 
building, by which the mountain was converted into « fort resembling as some - 

say the insulated temple ia the area of the Indur Subba, ee raja was bic eve 
porary with Sua‘s Momin Angie who lived 900 years ago.” 
“The Brahman on the other band saye—* that the excavations of Eilera 
: are 7894 years old, formed by Exnoo rhja, the soo of Peemronr of Eilichpore 
| when 3000 years of the Dwa‘ran oo were accomplished. Eetoo rhja's body, 





was afflicted with maggots, and ia quest of cure he came to the purifying water - 
named Sawa tre or a8 it is counmonly called Sewanta, that had been curtailed 
by Vien to the sire of a cow's hoof. He built a Xwad for it and bathing 
therein was porifed*.' ' 
In these conflicting stories we can trace the selfsame tradition of 
Ina extructed by Witsos from the Mackaxzie records. 
Tt would be well worth while to re-examme the particular manuscript 


(the number of which is not, however, mentioned), to uscertain what 
further is said of him, and whether it be possible to consider him in 
the light of a real monarch of Deogiri, whose son could by possibility 

: . have imitated his father’s propensity for forming impregnable mountain: 


fortresses in the rocks of Kalinga: or whether the name is not rather 

Aila than Ifa, which will make the same personage at both places, my-. 
thological or real, the originator of the excavations. Should an actual 
; monarch, uamed after this demigod, have ruled in central India in the 
| fourth centory before Christ, his synonyme Parsvravas would bring: 
him satisfactorily into the conditions required for the Grecian Porus / 


image of that god io it. Other caves ore called mama * chamber ;" as Jun wana, 
Cumdra warra (wasem '), Sec. thia ia the vas of the loseription. 
* Asiatic Researches, V1. 385. 
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+ . From the second line onwards the inscription of course speaks real 
events, and is well deserving of a minute and critical examination: 
but neither time nor space will permit me to say more at present on 
this prolific subject, and I ought indeed in concluding this in 
and imperfect notice, to apologize for offering it to the Society. 
ummature a shape. . 

For the sake of reference L here insert the whole inscription in a 
connected shape. 
|. Name arohegiontdnom maf oe Jeera sididnag Airena makdrdjena mahdmeghard- 
4 Aarne chetaldjata (suten) chhadhanena pasatha wae ot Moab fua arene chotwroneala 
me  fhdinage (eee) bho te ca balangddbapatirdsistkhiraralonam. z 


’ F 2. Papdareta rosdai sivikugdre sariroratd diditd kumdra kedibd toto debhartipdyone 
, ndru eupd( ro fridhi pivradens, miru cydreddiesa waranidui hocarajapanasi cose pune 
a ¢hararisti vase ddne tedhamena sea yochendbhirijayo tative 

a. Aalinge rdja rane port scyuge mohiedid Miiechonen popundti, obhisifamate ve 


pe dhamma raw edtavihatate porapdkdrs siresanam patisonkidrayati, kalinganagart 
— Whidhire situla taddse pidiyacha athapayani sareydaapati san thapayava 
4. Adreyati ; panatisi(ra jsi setasohusehi pakataya ranjayati, dutiye cha vdse echitw 

yitd sutehdri poyimadisam hayegajenararadha huhula dam dipathd poyati ; koma band 
getaye duandye rétdnam ka negaracdsine puworaie 

6. Gandhaceredabadho dopana tohhutd reddit sondusandhde sera semajdhded pand- 
picha kefepayats wdgeri ; tothe vivuthe raw cyddhorddhirds ahota poco diag pure 
réjana Ce) eer gee re fale dhomati‘a surd.. ake oe rife ranikhiterkhare, 
“6 Bhigdrehitu retana sdpateya sera rathiha bhijakepdderam dapdyaati, parkala 
 haddniease nandardya tomate ughdtitam tunasraliyaruya pundfinegarepancsa rin 





cettcteaseteseseneee SOMeri che . + Pdrorka hada tepa ba kartruse, 

° 7. Anugahks anekdui satasrhasded slanjati por’? daupadom wlan tclatiom pesiscto 

5 eyjerugharariam satemgharinise votaks hadapane warapd ............20..cecee0s 

: Teo eee ee eee : thamecha a ge reyirie 
“» 4 Ghéid payitd rad gonbhe wpapigupryeld dhatinam che Aan ow paduns 


a puddrad 

= pobatorens cdhandta i pumuchitwmadhurem uparate naecra . » (20) moradaddgi (6 )—/ 15), 

Sie. 9, Kapa wkka haya puja rulure shdye sacha ghard vasapa manati hatane virase 

: bet imarmat naGjetapea perodaddt;; ran .... (3) ha (31). 

™ * 30, Ha. 4 nexatt rajd ruini rasa mahdeije plsdda deropat gafi fAatenya sale 

arena te +. deve .... Tara gocospa (10 pulwyare (17) tirepare= 

=  aafana rusure tdedud epahi, 4 m 

+ . Biss pares -.porka ira rdjan fesdtam pithiddpada bhanagalena kevoyeta Jae 
© Padebhdra nacho a tertardecciaka .. dof to temaredshesapdte teruama va (13) 

ae seoceeee Potthohe .... he hi Fi tisdyate wtiri pithirdfdne. 

= iaS im Mackalies cha vipula leyem janstoh i thas guna sapdnayati .. dha che 

br Ydjdea i buhaga sdvita pdlera dapaysta nada rdjd ni ta ra a gujinasma (16) 

a makhana pande pakhasl é¢ mica dha cha jd ru ne ghari. 


= aa ay J. tofalarala Rhila bardniai hirgninitaneyati sate red sanape rihdee non 


oe  pumestri yackshothi +. S@rusa Peripara ererasapa yohare pudardjdne .pagardam 

Be “dori aneks nudate manorute runs ahard pryati idhestusa, = 

ae F dolagiah wnidlatentmtarde nerd bopetapraayror pec: 
} panne ristle pikem rani sidindyayd puharatchira atani chenam devoni isadee lat 





is E a wiantydrava badiranaji deta .. dakerari Abiti,..... 

—— Me ature rasdvibitinun chiwuta divdaunjnata a yess i +. sampapanu archaeal 
>. mipe enbdre emda en daaleyd Janek .oseem rated habe 

i) mpepeile: dkses si thasagend .. se (ee 





Or 


raw 


| ies eal ; i 
ery ere ae re Peay ae 
td 


ort IGIITIF AA VVITIC + VSISPYFO TP VIET CO TASCA. 1g ch. 3 TAPP IV OVEVETL o 
St coi BLP 2 RORY aL RU MPQITTIV SY PURKOTER THe CIM! Fae VOT YS Tay h4 YAROLUTIDEEEYPLE D1 | 
Disec te |W -ATSTETH IOP TY LEP A PTS YTV TITY: Ly ev iro’s YP TY arc reat 

BTM AVIVETST TY PVT TET VK DATAND TISP TRAV? TILK YORE PRIVY IN PET ORT YETPET 
or JAR TIVVT RYE TAT PFS TSO OT ITT eT PT PRY | 7 Lad TTT PRT YATE THaP TIO eLeirsy | ‘ 





PPAyDVAPRS LIA ThR oe PPT BUR av RET YRISeS TYPN II THs PPT YP TIVO NYT3ITE Mheprron | 
Ck ie a oi ee FP RVD VOPNIRY WE EVV EPULY PTS UTS YOVSTOUTHS 104- VILT 3 FOF ns 
TITS PETIT Py - ee ee PRWIE PAYPAL TE OP RYT OVO: YI COINS TOR Md: ‘4S PRAL 
Qe VYSsid WITT ONTEPT OPT eT VE YTH TSIM PeTAVENT2.UTA Lind 
1-11 Eee eas Une 2 oe E “oDUIYTYTAK ADR YPAN YTA 9 THY NN TS TT TATA PTO YN gaN was Yo yM 
JOM TMT Ta AlepRe chal tis UT THT AYRE TIT pe myay XVI PPPS YT STB 1yars TOV Ts TRAV TR 
FIELTY MOMIND PIE oo MY PPRMIUTATA SEMALTY YOM INP RY BURT LPTSPOPN YO RItay LOLVPMAY TY YALU 
PTPY IY IVIPROVY PUES TISINUPSETHYNK Vy pip as LAT POY JyTyTrys PAT LISSA VEY T-OTYEY Yeryev TNs obser 


gTIOVYNTTPTPNOD PrAIYs YPyA: ‘putes YRLLOON TVET EI INL YAO YT VPA PYAYPPK YT TPP HIOR Wrath PP ec wl dC 
TyYY4 IPHIRTVETA DEPTS LEHR YD. Lovegg NIT TUPT THEO LOY THIN? DOIIPET TUNALEYY +e 2A YT LT 9 TPIS 
TEU LI PIYA PUPS TYL TUTOR I~ TTL + orn TIOPIVYISUR TT PMATA TRIN TiC TOPPVST TYAIK AT . 
(apeneonyr ¢ Buspisgy ree | 
‘Poeyrp worgq7) ay! NDOW IYIDONWHN ye ve werzqtuorny 
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16, Patalahe chatepo cheverw riya gobhathabhe pati pa. yatl panafanusta a 

raja .. riya io machhinen cha choyatho agisati katuriyam nopddachAoti agama ‘ae 
sara tha réjd soreera .... ma rdfd panto ecfi te ope he ji da .... Lomond. 


11. Fi ronfriae kusalo eva pdaonda plijane (8) chha (3) kdrnbdre 
(3).. pati potalekivdhoni hilerdhedharcgata chano gherata choke rijdsanks lavised. 





VIIL—Memorandum regarding specimens from Seont Chupara, Pl. LVI. 
By D. W. McLaop, Eay. | 

The accompanying minerals were collected by me during a tour 

through the district, wherever I met with projecting rocks or veins ; 

but not being sufficient geologist accurately to identify them all, I 

have contented myself with attaching numbers to each, corresponding 

h those on the accompanying sketch map, 50 that the site of each 


‘muy be identified. ‘ 
The greater portion of the district forms a part of the Sufpare range 


up to its junction with the Findhya at the source of the Nerbudda, 
and its character in this part would appear to be # basis of primitive 
rock (projecting to the southward where it forms cliffs, in many places 
of several hundred feet in height), overlaid by basalt, and that again 
very frequently by laterite, The magnesinn limestone appears in 
some parts at the surface in veins of considerable magnitude; and E 
other rocks in various parts may doubtless be found intersecting the 
basalt; but the three descriptions of rock above noted undoubtedly 
form the main features of the entire tract. iy 
The southern purgunnaha of the district lying below the cliffs allud- 
ed to above, are formed t believe, entirely of the detritus from the 
primitive ranges, being @ silicious clay incrensing in richness in pro- 
portion to its remotenesg from the cliffs and vicinity to the Maya Gangd 
below the upper’ soils, clays and limes of different characters 


river ; 
occur, and veins of laterite and other rocks occasionally make their 
appearance at the surface, and in one part an apparently very rich 


vein of black iron ore (mistaken by the natives for antimony, and 

called hy them Sdrma), of which a specimen will be found amongst the 

accompanying. See a. 
The principal character of the district above the Ghilts isthatof 

table land, intersected by numerous ranges of hills, nnd abrupt ascente 

and descents. The abundance of moisture in the more exstera portion 

ia perhaps its most remarkable feature, and this characteristic appears 

to become more fully developed in proportion as the elevation increases 

until we reach the highest point of all Amarkantak, in the vicinity of 

which the Lad, Mahdaadi, and Nerbwddd, flowing north, west, and 





ee) | 
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south-east all take their rise. While traversing this tract in May of 
last year, I found wherever there was any declivity so that moisture 
could lodge, green grass of two or three feet in height; and cattle 
seut thither from the breeding purgunnahs hundreds of miles distant 
in the month of March, return in June in the finest condition, The 
tract in question is at present almost unpeopled; but it appears to 
possess the finest capabilities were they developed by the application 
of capital and industry. The silicious clay, and iron clay soils, which 
constitute the greater part of it are admirably calculated for irrigation, 
(the former in particalar,) yielding both rain and spring crops; and 
trees thrive in them with a vigour which can scarcely be surpassed. 
The basaltic woil also yields very fine Rubbee crops for several succes, 
sive crops: but owing to the avidity with which it absorbs moisture, 
irrigation has not been applied to it. The appearance of the country 
is highly interesting ; and well worthy, | conceive, of creater attention 
than capitalists have hitherto paid it. | 
‘The purgunnahs below the Ghit, however, are at present by far 


\ the most highly cultivated, tanks having been formed in every vil- 


Tage for irrigation, and the population being dense and prosperous. 
» This is attributable no doubt originally to the predatory habits of the 


Gonds inhabiting the higher tracts, who in former times effectually 
Prevented the progress of civilization and industry, and latterly 
other causes may likewise have been in operation, tending to the 
game result. At present the principal products of those portions 
tohabited by Gonels are tuseur, lac, Wax, honey, catechu, dammer and 
other produce of the sil, teak, and other forests which abound ; 
‘though in’ parts here and there the cultivation carried on by them ia 





by no means inconsideruble. , 
[The minerals are deposited in the muscum, numbered to refer to the sccom- 
_ panying plate.—En,] 
3 IX.—Proceedings of the Aasintic Society. 
Anniversary Meeting, Wednesday Evening the 8rd January, 1338. 
_ H. T. Pronsgp, Vice-President, in the chair, 
J. iH Barres, Esq. C. 8, Baboo Conroy Lani Tacone and Caanues 


Excior Banwers, Esq. were elected membér 
q, tisior W. H. Stnmuan, was proposed by the Secretary, and seconded by 
Mr. D. McLnon. 

LS W. Gnawr, Eaq. Propnsad by Dr. McCLet.ann, seconded by the 
23 Mr, G. A. Parser, proposed by Mr. Cuacnorr, seconded by Captain 


Founes. 
Assistant Surgeon J. Aunorr, M, D. proposed by J. Hite, Esq. second. 
ed by the Secretary. : ee ee 
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Dr. Boxsane, on American ph wa resident, Manills, peropoerd the 
sigh red 4 seeneet by Captain gobs a ce ma sss 

ep Kenamat Ai, proposed as an te mem Secretary, 
seconded by the eat 

The Chevalier Aweoee Javeent, President of the Asintio Society of 
Paris, propowed as an honorary member by the Secretary:—referred to the 
Committee of Papers. 

The meeting proceeded to select office-bearers for the ensuing year,— 
first resolving a3 an arrangement of convenience that the three members 
of the Museam Committee should be included in the number (nine) con. 
stituting the Committee of Papers. The majority of votes returned aa 
Fice. Presidents for 1638,—The Lord Brnop, Sit d. P. Guarr, H. T. 
Patsser, Esq. and Col. D. MacLeop, Chief Engineer. © Museum Committee 
Nionagased DEAS ls i Chassis of btaer eice S Faskie, 

im were to complete the onmEa, 
“ge geneggo Dre. Watooce, D. Hane, Esq, W. Avam, Esq. and 
r. D, Srewanr. 


Correspondence, 

Letters from Captain Hangsesa, Secretary, Royal Asiatic Society,— 
from Professor Fuanx of funich, MM. Bunnour and Jacquet, were 
read acknow! receipt of presentation volumes. 

A letter from Mesers. Actus and Co. ferwagded billa of lading of the 
bust of Professor Winsos i seater at 200 guineas, The bust having safely 
eee was placed for the inspection of the meeting at the end of the 


-eypecaser that Colonel McLeon, Captain Fownes and Captain Saxpans, 
be appointed a special committee to select a place for the erection of the 
bust and to design an appropriate pedestal. 

The bust does great credit to ite eminent ecul Cuoastuer. It is o remarka- 
bly good likeness of the Professor clothed in all the dignity of classic simplicity 
and grace: somewhat larger than natare, and intended to be placed above the 
apectator, On the back 4 inscribed, — “ Homace Hayman Witson, Secretary 
of the Asiatic article 18] ].)832."" 

‘Read the subjoined Be from Captain Cattiey to the following letter 
addresed to himself an witiaaiag in virtue of the resolution of last 
meeting. 

Beirect af Secretary'sletfer fo Dr. Hugh Falconer and Capt. P. T. Couliey. 

“It is indeed with po ordinary pride that the Asiatic Society has beheld this 
first public token of approbation bestowed by one of the leading scientific insti. 
tations of England upon two of its members for disroveriese—not withheld for 
prior communication where their merit and value were wore to win honors and 
fame, but at once made known to their associates and published to the scientific 
world through their ‘transactions. 

Tha honor to each in the more Gattering becouse it in disinterestedly 

bestowed, and os won by the real merit of your researches in a field of 
your own discovery, and ie a sone Hy hitherto su oe gerry: barres of fossil remaing. 

Those who have followed you in other parte of the same field, and in the no 
jess interesting valley of the Meréndda Pd in the Gulph of Combay, will share 
the gratificstion you must feel at thie growing attention of scientific men at 
home to the geology of India; and the Society an a body feels that it cannot but 
derive benefit as well os luster from every tribute of approbation won by the 
individual exertions of its members, whose activity and cooperation constitute at 
once ite reputation aod ite existence. 

- Phawe been instructed by the President amd members to thank the 
Society for their consideration in allowing them thus to see the inedals and to be 
fi them onwards to 
the channel of co Wedd 7 rte a 
In doing oo I shall not fail to make known the tealous continustion of your 


joint oemarebits crowned as they were the last year by the discovery of a gigan- 
6z 
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tic” fossil wpe, the nearest approach to fossil man that bas vet rewarded the 
debour of geologists, [ shall also allude ta the Scientific Mission upon which 
you are at present engengred, and lend them to participate in our ea pectation af 
aplendid and valuable results to science in all the branches which your exteuded 
knowledge embraces,"* 

Reply to the Sec, ds. Soc. dated Camp Doub Canal, 21af Nov. 1837. 





SIR, 

I have the pleasure of acknowledging your letter of the 10th instant, with the . 
Wollaston medal awarded by the London Geological Society to my colleague 
Hvuee Faccowenr aod myself, 

Although the honor conferred upon us by the late Council of the Geological 
Society of London (distinguished as that Council was, and doubly distinguished 
in the same of its President) has beco and is the source of extreme gratification, 
T would not lose this opportanity of expressing the acknowledgments which 
l consider doe to the Asiatic Soc of Caloutta, DOE oo ly for its having beep 
in my case the animater of my humble career in the paths of science, but also 
from its having done us the honor of admitting our papers into ite Transactions, 
and thereby of providing the Geological Society with data, by which it hos been 
guided in its present award, : 

(Signed) P. T. CAUTLEY, Capt. Bengal Artillery. 


The following books were presented :— 
Voyage dang I'Inde par Vicrea Jacauemont, Parts 1 to 13—preseufed by fhe 

Corernment say Aeach 2o Midh at by Messrs. Jovy et Fira of Paris.) sd 

Translations of the Linnean Society, Vol. XVII. Part 1V. anda liat of its mem- 
bere—ty fhe Soriefy. | | 

The fourth and fifth Reports of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science— by (Ae Association, 

Modern India, by Dr. H, H. Srav—dy fhe Author, 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. T—ty fhe Society. 

Earl Staxnore's address to the Medico-Botanical Society—by fhe Society, 

Procecdings of the Royal Society, Nos, 18 to 29—ty fhe Society. 

) of the Royal Irish Academy for the year 1836-7—hy the Academy. 

Proceedings of the Committee of Agricultare and Commerce, &c. of the Royal 

Asiatic Society—Ay fhe Society. 

. A letter to the Right Honorable Sir Hewar Hannon, K. C. B. M. P. on the 
effects of solitary confinement on the health of soldiers in warm climates, by Jou 
‘Guant Matcoimsow, F. R. §. and M.G.S. Surgeon E. 1. C. Service, fate 

Secretary Madras Medical Board—dy the Aut for. 

ero peningula of India, by Captain H. Harawess, M. R, A. 5.—by the Author, 

Vou Hamwen's history of the Ottoman empire, Vol. [3—ty the Author, 

Jabrbucher der Literatr, Vols. 73, 74, 75, and 77, edited by the Baron 

Hamuen Posostatt—ty fhe Author. 

Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, Anglo-Hindustini—romanized, by 

5 Pt E. eet Face ks 

~ Meteorological Register for November 1837—by fhe Surreyor General. 

From the Booksellers: " 
~ Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia—Literary and Scientific men, vol. 2. = 
The Secre laid before the Meeting, a copy of the AAazdnaf ul T/m 
at length completed, also the first proof of the Sharvya ul Js/dm recently 
undertaken in conjunction with Newab Tana'wan June, Also the cata- 
dogue of Sanskrit, Prikrit, and Hindi worka, in the Society's Library ; 
inclusive of those received from the College of Fort William. 
| fteseived, that copies of this and of the Persian catalogue, should be dis 
rary members, in order that the contents of the Library may be generally 
and that copies may be made under the superintendence of the 
Pandit or manlavi of any manuscripts for parties who may be de- | 
aining they, at the customary rates per 1,000 glocas for San | 
‘’ 









Persian, subject to audit by the Committee of Papers. 
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Resolved, on the motion of the Secretary, that two copies of the | iental = =—St—<CSCSt*s 
works lately completed by the Asiatic Society be presented to his Royal. 
Highness, Prince Hexnvy of Orange, for the Universities of Utrecht and 
Leyden respectively. 

‘The Secretary then rend the Annual Report of the Society's progress for 
the year 1637, 

‘The accession of Members to the Society daring the year 1837, had been 
larger than io any preceding year since the foundation of the institution, viz, 

Ordinary Members (including Mr. Tunxovn's name transferred),.. 40 

Hone Members, . he a2 eet tt Pe PE a a a a ri wik. 

The Right Honorable C. W..W, Wren, Sir Acex. Jonweron, Sir G. Stauntow, 
the Bishop of Iaauropolis, M. P. A. Lag, President Caen Society, the Baron 
Scnittiwe of Cronstadt and Nawab Anos Janan Kuan, Bahadur, 

The loes of Members by death and departure to Europe bad been as follows : 

By departure to Europe, Col. Convix, Dr. Mice, Col. Hexera, Dr, Can. 
ron, Dr, Swine, Dr. Bas Mr. G. A. Bosunv, Ret. Mr, Bataman ¢ 
and on the eve of depariore Sie C. T. Mercacrs, Bart., the Honorable Mr, 
Macaccay, Sir C. D'Ovcr, Bart., C- E. Taavervas, Eeq. the Honorable W, 

L. Meuri.ug, and H, Watrens, Esq. | 

By decease in Iodin, the Honorable Sir Bewzami~ Mates, V. P. the Rev. Dr, 
Manssmuaw, aod among members retired to Europe the illustrious Hexny 
Cotennoonr, Esg., Mons, Krareorn, Sir W. Writers and Dr. Ronr. Trrien. a 
To the memory 0 the firet of these distinguished men a tribate had been placed 
on the rs proceedings, and the of the Asiatic Journals of London 
had embodied biographical notices in 1 of Drs. Witkins ond ER, 
justly appreciating the services which in their reparate lines of study they hud 
rendered to Sanskrit and Arabic literature. ed. 

Sir Rexyamth® Matuts, had been but o short time a resident member, bat he 
had entered most warmly and efficiently into the interests of the Soctety, choos. 
ing fur himeelf as President of the Statistical Committee a most important and 
hitherto unexplored field of investigation. . 

Dr. Mamsumanx was the companion and fellow-labourer of the late Dr. 

Caney. Like the latter he felt the immense advantage to be obtained in his 

r mission, by mastering the learned languages of thor whose minds and 

arts be would address. While bis colleague therefore devoted his attention to 
Sanskrit and Bengslee, he sa nen himself with equal diligence to the study of 
the Chinese language, so thal he was soon enabled to complete and to publish at 
Serampore, with type of bis own fabrication, a translation of the whole Bible in 
the Chinese language, The following account of his habits of industry is extracted 

** His constitution appeared to be constrocted of tron, He exposed himself 
to all the severities of an Indian climate, with perfect impunity, He enjoyed, 
till within the last year of his life, euch uninterrupted health, as falls to the lot 
of few in India. During thirty-seven years he had not taken medicine to the 
value of ten rupecs. The strength of his body seemed to be admirably adapted, 
with the structure of his mind, to fit him for the long career of usefulness he waa 
permitted to run. He was pecutiarly remarkable for ceaseless industry. He 
usually rose at four, and despatched half the business of the day before break. 
fast. When extraordinary exertions ee eceaary, he seemed to huve a 

erfect command over aleep, and bas been known for days , to take 

ege than half his usual quantity of rest. His memory was great beyond that of 

most men, [le recalled facts, with all their minute associations, with the utmost 
facility. ‘This faculty he enjoyed to'the last day of his existence. During the 
last month of his Hfe, when unable even to turn oo his without assistance, 
he dictated to his daughter Mrs. Voror, lis recollections of the early establish. 
ment of the Mission at Serampore, with a clearness apd minuteness perfectly 
astonishing. ‘The vast stores of kaowledge which he had laid wp in early life, 
aod to which be was making constant addition, rendered his personal intercourse 


in society « great enjoyment.” 
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The < hnetee waa the abstract of receipts and expenditure during the past year 

on the general account, taken from the Treasurer's books. 
PAYMENTS. Ructirrs, 

Rs, As, P 
By. balance Sist Dee. 1936, 220 3 4 
By collections of quarterly 

contritutions and wii} 6H 8 3 

gion fees, ..c00ses 
By museum grant Ase: 


ai 
= 
m 
a 


To Seecretary’s office cata- ae 
blihment,.. 

To Honerc establishinent, . a. 174 6 

To Oriental Library ditto,.. 1i4 @ 

To Curator’s salary up t9)  jo95 9 

Hae age ps, cs at 
‘a ditto contingent, ..... 

To Printing Ist pt. 19th vol. 1508 Jo 


Government from Aug Boo 0 O 
to Nov. at 20,2. 00505 5 


By establishment for care ive a 


a & & ee 


To Stitching ditto, ......--. 75 0 of Ortental manuscripts, 

To Prictngwathors? cxivs 139 14 cde orem ie ete “49 3 4 
acer) RY teeta 
To Kasindth for 2 0 gia a ede a100 6 11 
sp leat i203 0 Pie 5 
Tournal,ii00,wita extras By Sale of part 1, rol. ih oo 8 o 6 
To Costingent 


from the Freoch govero- 
ment towards aon 
a copy of the ¥ 


focludhig rata rnttog 973 Oo 1] 
for ground floor, oan 

a To tecees to Oriental 

blileation seeoont a 46 
hes siles credited in 


By recelved in deposit 
iis 


pe eee er ee 
To Balance in the Baak 


a 


} 2526 11 © 





= Hs. 12318 3 1 Rs. 12815 3 11 
"To the cash balance were to be added one quarterly contribution, and half a 
year's interest, together about 2000 rupees: baton the other hand there were bills 
and for the journal, and credits to be met for the Spiti expedition 
ear ph Statistical Committee to an equal amount. 
Adverting to other accounts kept sattnet from the general funds, the Report 
 poticed, Girut, the subscription raised for the improvement of the muaseam, 
acnoun te rupees 1429, the whole of which sum had been expended im the 
of varions cabinets, and glass cases for birds, animals, insects, 
Shella and foasils, with which the lower rooms were now provided, to the full 
‘extent of their accommodation, 
Second, the subscription for Dr. Mrivi'sa portrait, ropees 1886; of which 
1828 49 = £150 had been remitted to the London Agents to be held 
De, Mun "s disposal for that object. 





; the department of Orienfal Publications the Secretary's books presented 
fhe tolleinn statement : 
PAYMENTS. Recuirts. 


Ra, da. P. | , | : 
To various, Mills. of od § einiee ih ean oe mm 8 7 








pandi 7. whees ae collected from hart. +s aa 10 & 
Tanto... ania mo 8 iy general enles, ao . 610 8 
To refwedl to the Editor, ~» 0 0 cation Committes, oun 
of the Inaypa,. . hreeeeee J Hy sales ot Benores,..-.-. 93 61 a 
To binding, stationery, he. SF 4 6| By sales ot Paris, through 
To writersand collectors,.. 120 6 ©| the French Asiathe So- agp 8 @ 
% * je unayaaa ae 2/40 11 6) chety, frames 1173, 60 at | 
mag ba ,, r aa] 22.5 per rape, Pe ee ao = 
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All the works which the Society bad undertaken to finish were now completed ~~ 
with the exception of the MahdbAarafa itself advanced to the 300th page of the Sd 
fourth or last valome. Of the sale of this work it was somewhat premature to 
form any estimate before the whole series could be offered to purchasers; but 
judging from the other finished Sanskrit works, the native demand would be very 
limited ; owing to the great poverty of the learned classes, to the absence of a fika 
or commentary which most readers required, and to the adoption of the Deva. 
niigari character; the ag as of Bengali readers being far above that of ap- 
country pandits, By the time the edition would be completed there would pro- 
bably be o balance against the undertaking of arar 6000 rupees. 

As one mode of diminishing this large debt, the Committee of Papers had 
reeommended the acceptance of an offer of 1000 rupees for the incomplete copies 
of the Fafdwa Alemgiri, of which a maulavi was willing to undertake a reprint, 
and it was thought still higher terms might be obtained, so numerous were the 
demands for law books among the educated Muhamedans. Confident hopes 
were long entertained of a fuvourablo anawer to the Society's Memorial to the 
Honorable Court of Directors in 1835: it was known that the Court had recom- 
mended the local Government to subscribe S(O rupees per month expressly to 
the furtherance of the Society's Oriental publications, but even that degree of 
ok. eer pepetng eee agp F tired by the Board of Control; 
leaving the cause in a more hopeless condition than if a decided refusal had at 
first been given, from the growing liabilities incurred on the expectation of aid. 

Meantime the local Government had most liberally seconded the Society's ap- . 
peal for support to its museum, ond hed forwarded with its favourable recom- 
mendation, a écheme for elevating that museum into a national institution. The 

r success was anticipated to this important movement, since Professor 


Meer cow bad been placed in charge of the museum and library at home, to) which 
) Witsoe p arge which 
: 
) 
| 





he was well aware how powerfal on wuxiliary the Indian institution might prove. 
At the meeting of October the existing museum was placed under a special 
Committee, in leu of appoluting a curator. Too short o period bad elapsed to 
render a formal Report necessary from them. Upwards of 200 new specimens 453 
of nutural bistory had in that time been added, besides the ordinary erg od a. 
of skeletons, &c. Catalogues of several branches of the collections had . 
| Messrs. Peanson, Canton, and McCLertann. = 
In the publication of the Researches great delay had taken place from the 
Orphan Press having 5eeo engaged on urgent Government busingss. The se- 
cond part ofthe 20th volume however was in a forward state. te 
A catalogue of all the Oriental M55. now in the Library had been printed in 
the native character for cireulation—the Sanskrit portion containing, a8 an 
appendix, lists of such books as the Sanskrit Colleges of Benares and Caleutia . 
- possesacd exclusively. | , ie 
* In conjunction with the Nawdb Taua'wan Jana, the printing of the SAaraya 
ul Isidw, w text book of Shia law, had been undertaken. . eal its 
Out of the society had appeared many interesting acquisitions to the science 
and literature of the country. — A dictionary of the Manipur dialect, & grammar 
of the Sind, grammars of 1¢ BelocAd and Barund : dea the Cochin-chinese 
and Burmese dictionaries, the former now nearly through the press : Mr. Tum- 
wove's Pili Annals of Ceylon; and « full account. of the caves of Adjanta. 
Captain Boweat's Survey of Shebdheali had given o valuable accession to geo- 
statistics of odin; and many reports of scientific expeditions te 


Toy 
a 


—the tides—lichena—coal, Ke. | 
The corrent publication of the Sociaty's proceedings in the journal rendered it 
Bnpecessary to dwell. upd the general sulyceta that had | BEIT attention within 
tes walle during the past year. Jt might be sofficient naan evidence that mcim- 
bers were not relaxing in their labore in any branch of research, to state, that ul- 








me. yo Ss Seer 
thea .s uty . > Proceedings of tt—siatie Society. [ Deo. 
. t | . 


= thou. tt the Journal hed nearly doubled its volume, it had still been unable to 
keep joce with the influx of scientificand literary contributions,"" 


Mr. A. Csoma in writing thanked the Society for the honor they hod 
intended him, but declined accepting the librarianship, as interfering with 
the course of studies he had marked out for the short period of his sojuarn 
in Caiewtt, . - 
_ Aeaoleed—nem. con. on the motion of the Secretary, supported by the 
Lord Bishop, that Mr. Kreroe be placed in temporary charge of the library 
and museum on the consolidated allowance heretofore granted to the cura- 
tor.and librarian, viz. Rs. 200 per month. : 


at, er In tatroducing the above proposition allusion was made to the important ser- 
wiers rendered by Mr, Kivror in bringing to light the numerous inscriptions of 
| Gria or, wore properly, ancient Kalinga. A more thorough survey of ita ruins 
was one object contemplated in his somination, as the discorerer might agin 
be deputed thither when business at home did not press, and he might bring 
away drawings ond plans of oll the caved and Baddhist sculpture. ‘There were 
many deserted monuments there well worthy of preservation ip the Society's ma- 

| intigqueities. . 
__ A letter from Captain Sixnens, Sec. Mil. Bd. acquainted the Society 
with the resolution of the Right Honorable the Governor General to devote 
‘2,500 rupees poerasterrion ofthe Allahated pillar on Captain Saunra's 
design Ni te ith the restoration of the lion capital as suggested by 


rox forwarded from Gorakhpur, a sketch ani facsimile of a pillar 
ription discovered by him inthe eastern division of that district. 
scription ition the Samopna at la pro-am aod apparently in excellent 
mi: a8 lapression baa been request before proceeding to decipher it. 
‘iam transmitted from fakurdo, Little ‘Tibet, a more accurate 
This in ert pte ) has been read by M. Cooma and will appear in the next 
= The Rev. J. Witsow, President, Bombay Asiatic Society, at the request 
of the Secretary sent round by sea the cloth facsimiles (natural size) of the 
SS ef mart i" i of which copies on paper had been previously commu. 
rs, “Although not equal in accuracy to printed impreasions, itis hoped that these 
aplendid memorials may now Se aacehioced Those of the sae Sicaates relate 
fo Prvaoass, but they are very different in tenor from the pillar inscriptions, 
\ Mr. Krrroe gave a revised copy of the Khandgiri inscription of Stm- 
Live, . i 
A curious war-hat worn by the Singphor, also their musical instruments, 
mat.shoes, Chinese boots, and fan, were presented for the museum, by Co- 
lonel H. Bunyey. : 





















ry 


_Read a letter from the Rev. Wa. Tavion, of Modras, on the subject 
ofthe Macxexzre manuscripts, accompanied with an ‘analysis of several 
of the restored volumes. 

These papers are sent under the impression of their being acceptable for pub- 
lication im the Researches, reserving the original texta and transiations of such 
acripta aa are Considered worthy of further notice for a separate volume. 

rr alah to the Committee of Pap 

Alay w, Commissioner, Province Wellesley, presented an Easay on the 
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